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AN ENQUIRY INTO SOUTH-EASTERN CONDITIONS/ 

By Amthc/u J. Perkins,.Secretary foii Agriculture. 

(Continued from pages 307, 349, 382, 429, and 483.) 

FINAL CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

The South-East, the Misjudged. 

In earlier papers, to- the -extent that they were -discernible in available 
statistics, and revealed by the analyses of typical soils, I have dwelt in some 
detail, on tile conditions that at present, characterise our three South-Eastern 
count ies. There remains for this concluding article the task of summarising 
the position, and indicating in outline the course along which I deem future 
progress can with best advantage be directed. 

In the character of owners and nominal occupiers of close on 600,000,000 
acres of land we are, perhaps, not at all times inclined to appraise at their 
true value these 3| million acres hidden away in an extreme corner of so vast 
a territory. That to climate and physical environment in general may be 
traced back important occult influences, winch, so to speak, have the shaping 
and makmg of our minds, as well as our bodies, is undeniable; and not least 
among their direct effects is the light in which, by the inexorable logic of 
average results, they constrain us. to^ Look upon the agricultural possibilities 
of the country that surrounds us. Throughout South Australia our concep¬ 
tions in such matters are by this very fact circumscribed to a horizon under 
'which a scanty rainfall dominates all other factors. And so great in this 
direction is the power of conditions that normally surround us, that to judge 
adequately and justly of the requirements and hidden possibilities of an im¬ 
portant tract of country, .controlled by standards other than those with which 
we are familiar, involves an effort of mind against which, for the most 
part, 'human mental sluggishness rebels. To the average individual, for 
instance, three million acres in this tavoured and well-watered district con¬ 
vey very little more than three million acres in any other portion of the State,. 
The differences, .nevertheless, are .incalculable. And it was largely because 
1 felt that our general attitude towards the South-East was .frequently at.' 
fault that I originally resolved upon this present enquiry. If in the end it. 
can bring to some a more just appreciation of an important area of the State 
that in present circumstances we no more than nominally occupy, and if in 
some slight measure it helps to stem an unfortunate* spirit of emigration that: 
in a now country is quite incomprehensible, I shall rest satisfied that some 
good has boon achieved by it. 

To imagine that the bulk or even a fair percentage of the soil in the 
three counties is of exceptional natural fertility would imply the commission 
of a serious error of judgment. A more correct conception of the position 
would probably represent the bulk of the land as from an agricultural stand¬ 
point comparatively poor, relieved here and there by limited tracts of excep¬ 
tional fertility; but to infer therefrom that the agricultural occupation of 
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tlie laud is likely to prove unprofitable, and that the present sheep-walk 
solitude is a natural and permanent feature of' the landscape, would, in my 
opinion, constitute an error far more serious to- the community than any 
over-estimate of its actual fanning value. It is now a matter of history that 
with us agriculture has in the past tended much, to our cost, to overstep the 
northerly boundaries fixed by Nature, and m the Scramble northwards, south¬ 
erly lands of less promising outward appearance have too frequently been 
neglected. In palliation of our now historic error it may well be said that 
it is only recent times that have clearly defined to us the limitations of our 
climatic conditions, and with, the turning of the tide we should bear in mind 
that, whilst there is no earthly influence, that can appreciably modify local 
climate, the farmer who handles his soil with judgment has the making of 
it in his own hands. 

Probable Effects of the Extension of Farming in the South-East. 

In the South-East we have an extensive area of country, endowed from 
the standpoint of general agriculture with many climatic .advantages. Accord¬ 
ing to districts, the average yearly rainfall varies from 2 d to 35 inches, whilst 
the mean annual temperature is considerably below that which characterises 
the bulk of tlie South Australian farming area, thus conferring, by reduced 
evaporation, additional effectiveness upon an already heavy rainfall. For 
the most part, the general relief of the country is Hat and even, and whilst 
the latter is not, of course, arable over every acre of land, it is so over by far the 
greater proportion of the area. And yet, all-the.se advantages notwithstand¬ 
ing, from 1896 to 1903 not more than 1.78 per cent, of the area in nomin il 
occupation was under cultivation, the remaining 98 per cent, being abandoned * 
to sheep. What a change from depasturing sheep on the scanty natural herb¬ 
age to general mixed farming would represent to the State S have already 
endeavoured to show in an earlier paper. 1 ' 1 1 pointed out at the time that 
during the past seven years the gross returns from the area under cultivation 
had averaged annually £283,000, or about £4. 4s. lOd. per acre, whilst those 
from the depastured area had not exceeded £562,500, or, approximately, 3s. 
4;M. per acre. Were we to assume that, instead of only 1.78 per cent, of 
the area in occupation, 50 per cent, of it was under cultivation, and that- 
owing to the lesser natural fertility of much of the land at present depastured 
the average gross returns per acre of the cultivated area were - reduced -from 
£4 4s. lOd. to £3, instead of the sum of £283,500, the average gross returns 
from the cultivated area in the South-East would exceed £5,000,000; per 
annum. And when we further recollect that during latter years the total re¬ 
turns from both cultivated and depastured areas taken together have not 
averaged more than £846,000 annually, we shall begin to realise how much 
the State stands to gain by accelerating the progress of the plough in this 
district. From time to time we hear much of the transit requirements of 
the South-East; and, isolated as it is from the main centres of population, 
there is, no doubt, much to say in favour of extending the broad gauge line 
or of giving the district suitable harbour accommodation. But, alter all, 
does not this savour a bit of anticipating events? Let a fair proportion of 
the wide area that is at present merely grazed be fanned, and what can at 
present only be put forward as a special favour it will then be possible to 
insist upon as an absolute and irresistible right. 

Future of South-East and the State Bound up in More Intensive Farming. 

- To assume that the mere breaking up of comparatively poor land, favoured . 
with >a good reliable rainfall, must necessarily lead to the outpouring of gross 
returns"per'.unit of surface that-are in present circumstances beyond the reach 
of many other districts would imply but the shallowest- of glances beneath, 
the surface of things. If the agriculture of this district is to be modelled 
upon the standards that at present characterise the bulk of our farming 
area, it is, perhaps, as well for the future of the South-East that it continue 
to support the roaming sheep until such time as the inexorable tneml of 
economic conditions shall have compelled us to a better and more perfect 
utilisation of the soil. A marked rise in land values has been throughout 
the arable portion of the State a distinct feature of the last few years. It 
has not, however, been received with #ual complacency on all ’sides. It 
has not infrequently been characterised as- fictitious and temporary in ehnr- 

* Vide Journal of Agriculture Beibember, 1903-, page 306. 
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actor, with the corollary that any further progress in this direction must in¬ 
evitably tend to render the future exploitation of the soil more or less un¬ 
profitable. Such views, to my mind, argue in the holder one of two things. 
exceptional shortness of mental vision, or absolute want of faith in the natu¬ 
ral conditions that surround us. They imply that the form of agriculture 
that we have practised in the past, and that is perfectly normal in ,a country 
recently opened up and occupied by a handful of people, must permanently 
characterise all future operations, and is susceptible of no further progress. 
Were such views to be admitted it is quite comprehensible that, whilst a ten- 
bushel or even a fifteen-bushel harvest gathered in once in two years, might 
return fairly profitable interest on land valued at £5 an acre, the reverse 
might be the case were the monetary value of the land to reach double the amount 
under pressure of increased demand of an expanding rural population. Per¬ 
sonally I hold views diametrically opposite to those who imagine that, for bet¬ 
ter or for worse, our farming practice has reached a limit beyond which no 
further progress of any importance is likely to be realised. I hold—and 1 
believe the proposition amounts almost to a truism—that in no part of this 
State does, the monetary value of agricultural land represent anything ap¬ 
proaching its actual value as an agent of production; and that in the course 
of time, gradually, if slowly, Land values must continue to rise, with the 
inevitable consequence that those who find themselves incapable of accom¬ 
modating themselves to altered circumstances, and of continuing to earn fan- 
interest on the enhanced capital value of their land, will be elbowed out by 
those who can. It is idle to imagine that returns in excess of those that 
obtain at present can be secured without increased expenditure per unit 
of surface, and the same economic factors that will in the end compel us to look 
for greater gross returns will force us equally to the concentration on the 
land of a far larger working capital than at present characterises our ordi¬ 
nary.'practice. 1 am persuaded that ultimately such events must be felt 
throughout our agricultural country; but when the time comes nowhere will 
the transition from extensive to intensive farming be found easier than in 
the South-East, and it is to these three forgotten counties that we may look 
for the first forward step. The future development, therefore, of this portion 
of the State does not end with the arrival of the plough on the area at pre¬ 
sent depastured. It depends much upon the methods that are adopted by 
the new occupiers of the soil. 

Combination of Crop-raising and the Feeding of Live Stock. 

From time to time the most varying of prognostics have been put forward 
as to the agricultural future of this South-Eastern country. It has in turn 
been extolled as an ideal dairying district, a first-class fruit district, a good 
wine district, etc. It cannot be denied that in many directions the local 
conditions offer special temptations towards specialisation m agriculture: 
and no doubt, in course of time, over various portions of the district, we 
shall see firmly and profitably seated the various specialised forms of general 
agriculture that are suited to them. Any discussion, however, that has refer¬ 
ence to the general future of three million acres of untouched land must of 
a necessity look to mixed farming properly so called to absorb the bulk of the 
area. If, therefore, for the present 1 overlook these specialised forms of our 
rural industries, it is not because of any lack of sympathy with them, or be¬ 
cause I undervalue their importance or suitability to local conditions, but 
because I am Confident that they can never absorb more than the merest 
-fraction of the available area, and that at all times they admit of association 
more or less close with what must form the preponderating form of occupa¬ 
tion, viz., mixed farming. 

If we look to the past, even over the limited area that has hitherto been 
cultivated we find marked evidences of a tendency to specialise along certain 
lines; nor, indeed, have the results been at all times satisfactory. Potatoes, 
for instance, have in certain portions of the South-East yielded remarkable 
results, and growers are not wanting who have pinned their faith to the 
tubers, wherever they could be made to grow. If we look to this crop as 
heading the rational rotation of a farm on which an adequate number of 
live stock are kept, there is no doubt much to be said in its favour; but if 
our implicit faith in the tubers implies equally implicit reliance on local mar¬ 
kets for their disposal, we shall rarely escape discomfiture and financial diffi¬ 
culties. Eloquent examples of this fact have not been wanting of late years. 
I humbly express the opinion that the more perfect utilisation of the land 
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pre-supposes in the first place the adoption of some definite form of rotation, 
so conceived as to raise the stock-carrying capacity of the district to a maxi¬ 
mum. What, after all, is there to hinder the South-East from exporting 
proportionally as much, frozen meat and dairy produce as New Zealand t The 
rearing and feeding of live stock on the land presents in this connection many 
advantages. It places saleable farm produce in a more concentrated form, 
reducing freight and handling to a minimum; m most cases it secures to the 
farmer higher value for the crops he raises than would have been realised by 
the sale of the raw material; and, finally, instead of leading to the pro¬ 
gressive exhaustion of the land that always accompanies the practice of 
selling off the farm the whole produce' raised upon it, the feeding of stock 
enhances the natural fertility of the soil, helps to maintain it in good heart, 
and leads ultimately to higher and more profitable crop yields. 

The Advantages oe the Rotation oe Crops. 

The feeding and rearing of a large number of live stock on the farm 
without the aid of a well-conceived system of rotation of crops is of course out 
of the question. One is the natural complement of the other ; without rotation 
there can be but a very limited number of live stock on the farm ; and without 
live stock to turn the crops into saleable produce there cannot possibly be any 
profitable form of rotation. Unquestionably, systematic rotation presents 
many other advantages beyond the mere feeding of stock, and that they have 
not been availed of in the past is not so much because of climatic difficulties 
as because of our prevconceived ideas that stock cannot be profitably handled 
except they be grass or, rather, weed fed. I trust that I shall be excused 
for referring in detail to the advantages that generally accrue from the 
adoption of a rational system of rotation. If it is true that these advantages 
are known to many, it is equally true that they are unknown to an equal 
number, and in ordinary practice are availed of only by a distinguished 
minority. The sole object of the practice is frequently supposed to reside 
in periodical rest, which land under crop is assumed to need, either because 
available plant food is said to be exhausted by the repeated re-appearances 
on a given plot of land of the same crop, or because crops are supposed to 
leave in the land excreted substances injurious to their kind, but more or 
less beneficial to crops differing in character from them. The opinion, how¬ 
ever, that any such theoretical views can have been in any way responsible 
for the adoption of the systematic rotations that characterise the practice of 
the most advanced agricultural communities of the world cannot, however, 
be seriously entertained. It is too well known that in most oases progress 
in agricultural practice has been adopted only under the stress of economic 
conditions. Theoretical explanations usually follow in the rear, pointing 
perhaps to improvements in what has already been adopted, but rarely if 
ever initiating. The same conditions that'in times gone by have driven 
others from bare fallow and wheat to rational rotation are, in my view, forc¬ 
ing us in a similar direction to-day. 

If, m is frequently supposed, it is merely a question of temporary soil 
exhaustion that leads to the adoption of crop rotation, the progress made m 
the latter half of the last century in the use of artificial manures readily 
points to an alternative remedy. By their means it is always possible' to 
return to the soil quite as much as has been withdrawn from it by a crop sold 
in its entirety off the farm. The long and continuous experiments of Lawes 
and Gilbert, started in 1845 and continued ever since, embracing most farm 
crops in use, prove_ conclusively that with the judicious use of manures it is 
quite possible to raise year after year on the .same plot of ground more than 
average yields of most farm crops. And. with the great exception of legu¬ 
minous crops, wherever a failure has been experiencedas was the case with 
•continuously grown turnips, the failure has been invariably traced back, not 
to soil exhaustion, nor to hurtful excretions from the root®, but to defective 
mechanical condition of the soil or subsoil, which could not be remedied under 
the identity of tillage operations that necessarily characterises the constant 
recurrence of similar crops. The failure of certain leguminous plants, such 
as red clover, or even beans, when grown year after year, or even at greater 
intervals of time on the same plot of ground, has not, however, received any 
satisfactory explanation. It is certain that when plants are liable to the 
attacks of specific parasites, whether vegetable or animal, they are more 
likely to suffer from them when the preceding crop was of the same kind and 
had offered a favourable medium to the disease for development. We have 
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instances of this fact in the South-East, with the potato blister; and with 
“taken 11“ in the lighter land of some of our wheat-growing districts. To 
what extent this liability to infection from a preceding crop may serve to 
account for what is known in Britain as ‘"clover sickness,” or the inability of 
the plant to thrive on the same ground except at intervals of eight and twelve 
years, it is somewhat difficult to determine. All that can be said is that such 
an explanation was not accepted as adequate by Lawes & Gilbert, and the 
red clover and other leguminous plants still stand out in this connection as 
unexplained anomalies. 


Rotation of Crops Prepares, the Way for the Wheat Crop. 

Briefly stated, therefore, it is not necessary to seek for a justification 
of rotation in either the exhaustion of the soil or hurtful excretions of the 
roots ; the practice has commended itself to those who have adopted it, because 
when rationally ( conceived it leads to the best possible utilisation of the son. 
And when we find ourselves driven to a similar practice we cannot expect 
from it results at all commensurate with those of other countries, unless we 
realise clearly iiy what the most profitable utilisation of the land consists 
under our conditions, and set about determinedly to make it our own. If I 
have said that I hold the opinion that the stock-carrying capacity of. our 
farms should be raised to a maximum, I am very far from imagining that 
any more in the South-East than in the rest of the State wheat is, within 
our times at all events, destined to be displaced as the foundation of our farm¬ 
ing. After all, it is not even necessary to sell wheat when prices are un¬ 
favourable ; it is always possible, when live stock are available, to feed it to 
better advantage. X am prepared, however, to recognise that in the majo¬ 
rity of cases the bulk of the wheat raised will be sold, for the simple reason 
that when grain is required for feeding purposes both barley and oats will 
generally supply it at terms more profitable to the grower. Inferior gram 
may, however, always be availed of in this direction, and it is probable that 
the more general adoption of the feeding of stock will do much in an indirect 
way towards the improvement of our average sample of marketable wheat. 
For a period of time, beyond which we have little interest in extending our 
enquiry, wheat must continue the principal crop and mainstay of the average 
farm, and any system of rotation that does not take this fact inky considera¬ 
tion, and is not so conceived as to form the best possible preparation for the 
closing wheat crop, must be looked upon as more"or less defective. A good 
type of rotation must inevitably reduce somewhat the proportional area at 
present under wheat: but it by no means follows that it must have a similar 
effect, on the quantity of wheiat exported or placed on local markets. By 
leading to a notable increase in the average yield per acre it is quite possible 
that the action of rotation in this direction may have quite the reverse effect. 

Requirements of the Wheat Crop. 

Let us review briefly the combination of circumstances that, independently 
of the nature of the soil and weather conditions, leads to heavy yields in 
wheat. Immediately preceding the latter cereal there are only three alter¬ 
natives that can be admitted:—(1) Bare fallow; (2) a hoed crop; (3) a 
smothering crop. Bare fallow we must exclude, as being possible only so 
long as the price of land is sufficiently low to admit of the realisation of pro lik¬ 
able returns from one harvest in two, or evep three, years. This is the era of 
large areas and small yields, out of which, I imagine, we are slowly emerging. 
The remaining alternatives I shall have occasion to examine later on. Both aim 
at clean land, without which it is impossible to rely upon heavy average yields. 
In addition to these conditions affecting the season immediately preceding 
the wheat crop, heavy yields are obtainable only from soil that is in good 
heart and sufficiently rich in available plant food. Over abundance of the 
latter, particularly in the nitrogenous form, leads to rank straw growth, and 
not infrequently to the laying of the crops, when unfavorable weather con¬ 
ditions prevail, and not invariably to heavy; yields. The absence of a hard 
plough pan in proximity to the surface, which often hinders the root develop¬ 
ment of a plant that is far deeper rooted than is usually imagined, contributes 
equally to heavy yields, particularly in dry seasons. The destruction of this pan 
can only be secured by the varying forms of tillage that are dictated by the 
special requirements of the crops that precede the wheat crop. Finally, tillage 
ope rations leading up to the wheat crop must be more or less shallow, with a view 
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to the preparation of a good but. shallow tilth, seated upon a firm but not 
impeuetruble bottom. 


A Model mu Loca~. Rotations. 

In the absence of any local experiments extending over a. sufficient period 
of time, I am loth to put forward what constitutes, after all, merely a. per¬ 
sonal opinion, however strongly held, as to the form of rotation best likely 
to meet the requirements of the district. After all, it is not merely the ques¬ 
tion of the adaptability to soil and climate of the crops that might be sug¬ 
gested that has to he taken into consideration. Equally important, if not 
more so, are the conditions that render their cultivation economically pos¬ 
sible, including their ultimate disposal on the markets or their utilisation as 
food for live stock. I am thrown back, therefore, upon practices that 1 know 
to be successful elsewhere, and in my endeavour to accommodate them to loc'il 
conditions 1 must crave indulgence for unavoidable errors into which I may 
possibly be led. 

I know of no form of rotation more rationally conceived, and, in my 
humble opinion, no model on which we can to better advantage build our 
own rotations than what has acquired worldwide renown, under the name of 
the Norfolk four course rotation. In its most typical form this rotation is 
represented by the following crops.:— 

First year . Turnips. 

Second year . Barley 

Third year . Bed clover. 

Fourth year . . \y heat 

In every sense this succession of crops may be said to represent almost 
ideal preparation for wheat, which closes the course; and in practice, besides 
utilising the land to best possible advantage in the years that precede the 
wheat crop, it has in the fourth year led to exceptionally heavy wheat crops, 
winch could not in ordinary circumstances be obtained otherwise. The 
course opens with a root crop, benefiting both from direct deep tillage and 
heavy dressings of farmyard manure’; this crop, in fact, representing one quar¬ 
ter of the area under cultivation, on the farm, should receive the bulk of the 
farmyard manure. The beneficial effects of the comparatively deep tillage 
and the slowly decomposing manure are felt by all succeeding crops of the 
course, not excepting wheat. Placed too close to* the latter crop, under 
our conditions at all events, both would probably prove more injurious than 
beneficial. For the latter reason, too, it is probable that barley will follow 
the root crop more advantageously than wheat. The interposition between 
the two cereals—barley and wheat—both of which have a tendency to dirty 
the land, of on the one hand a hoed crop, such as turnips, an-ci on the other a 
smothering crop, such as red clover, prevents the land from becoming foul 
with weed growth. Finally, a leguminous crop, such as clover, with its 
deeu roots and power of accumulating -atmospheric nitrogen in the soil, al¬ 
ways precedes wheat with advantage, providing the latter as it does with the 
means of making strong, vigorous growth. 

Suggested Rotations. 

It is not likely that the. Norfolk rotation could be adopted here with 
advantage without some modification: nor have I put it forward under any 
such impression. The spirit of it, however, I believe, should preside over the 
practices we may find advantage in adopting. In the light merely of possible 
alternatives I suggest the following arrangements: — 

First year .. Turnips, or swedes, mangels, potatoes, kale. 

Second year. Barley, or oats. - • 

Third year . Bed clover, or beans, pease. 

fourth year. Wheat. 

In the above arrangement I should assume that the root crops would 
generally be fed on the farm, with the exception, however, of potatoes, which 
would, be Sold whenever the markets were not against them ; that the greater 
ot both the barley and the leguminous crop would be similarly treated: 
whilst the wheat, with the exception of defective grain, would generally be 
sold. It follow® that such a rotation is only possible conditionally on a num¬ 
ber of stock corresponding to the crops to be fed being kept on the farm. 

r° above main crops, representing the f 'staple production 
ot the farm, catch crops of various kinds, such as rape, crimson clover, vetches, 
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etc., can from time to time be sown down, and fed or ploughed in, according 
as opportunities arose. 

1 do not forget that it would be contrary to custom, and, perhaps, in the 
circumstances, distinctly bad policy,. to include the whole of the arable area of 
the farm in the cycle of crop rotation. There is distinct advantage, wher¬ 
ever circumstances permit, in periodically putting down a portion of the land 
to grass, that for a period of years forms what can be called permanent pas¬ 
ture. At regular intervals this grazing area can be broken up and made to 
enter again into the ordinary farm rotation, whilst new fields, previously 
under crop would, for a while, take its place. It may be added, too, that 
much to the advantage of succeeding crops, whenever circumstances permit 
of it, lucerne will advantageously replace the whole or portion of the area 
under sown grasses. ~\Vhat proportion this grazing area should bear to the 
area under immediate cultivation is a matter depending too much upon indi¬ 
vidual conditions to render advisable any general recommendations on the 
subject. 


Rotation at no Time a Harb-anb-fast Rule. 

It would be an error to suppose -that the fanner who adopted any special 
form of rotation was bound to it hand and foot. The profitable disposal of 
farm produce is largely dependent on the conditions of the market, and it ?s 
in accordance with the demands that the farmer is -obliged to regulate his 
offers. What has been found profitable m one season there may not infre¬ 
quently be advantage in replacing by something else in another. Such mat¬ 
ters come mainly within the range of personal judgment, and whilst it is pos¬ 
sible to treat of the subje'ct in a general way, the details of practical appli¬ 
cation must necessarily be left to the decision of the individual. It is un¬ 
questionable, however, that the feeding of stock on the farm, and the pos¬ 
sibility of exporting available produce to other countries, undoubtedly con¬ 
fers upon the farmer greater independence of the markets. Assume, tor 
instance, that potatoes are grown mainly for the Adelaide market, and that 
in the ordinary course-of events pigs are fattened on grain. In years when 
the tubers are hardly worth lifting, if the stock are available the former can 
be fed to them, and the grain stored or sold, according to circumstances. Nor 
does the adoption in a general way of an admittedly satisfactory succession 
of main crops interfere with the occasional growing of special crops, such as 
onions, chicory, flax, hops, etc., should any of the latter at any time appear 
to promise profitable returns. Portion of the area usually allotted to- one of 
the main crops can at any time readily be reserved to what appears likely to 
prove more profitable. 


Plea for Experimental Work. 

I am well aware that whatever I may have put forward as to the advan¬ 
tages of crop rotation, and the association of live stock with the growing of 
crops, remains incomplete without some indication as to the number of stock 
that would correspond to a farm of average dimensions conducted on the 
lines that I have suggested, and the average net as well as gross returns that 
might be expected therefrom. I could readily put forward tentative figures, 
based on what obtains in other countries. This, however, I do not care to do, and 
again I have occasion to regret the complete absence of local experimental work 
that might lead to a' general, solution of this problem. The need of carefully 
conducted work connected with our numerous agricultural problems has been 
evident to me for many years past; and it.has been brought home to me with 
special force since I have been entrusted with the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture.. On various occasions I have drawn attention to this impor¬ 
tant question, but hitherto without practical effect. Perhaps what I have 
had to say on the matter here may awaken those interested in the progress of 
our rural industries to the incalculable importance of this question, and induce 
them to lend me a helping hand towards getting established a Central Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, from which all such work could be well and 
efficiently conducted. It is gratefully and with pleasure that' I recognise 
here that the Hon. G, Brookman, M.L.C.. has agreed to set aside a portion 
of his farm with a view to testing some of the points I have here raised. The 
next step is the appointment to the Department of an agricultural chemist, 
without whose help much of the work must lose its value and remain more or 
less ineffective. 
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Do Economic Conditions Oppose Rotation and the Feeding of Live Stock? 

Whilst in present circumstances I recognise my inability to adequately 
discuss the Imancial position of a farm on which much of the produce raised 
is fed to live stock, I am anxious to draw attention to one aspect of the ques¬ 
tion which, in my opinion, is frequently misrepresented. Because in the 
conditions under which live stock are usually reared and fattened in Aiis- 
tralin the labour bill is reduced ’to so low ,a minimum as to- become almost a 
vanishing point, it is generally assumed, openly or tacitly, that the addi¬ 
tional labour that attaches to wliat is termed “hand feeding/ is doomed to 
remove what profits might otherwise derive from the operation. Such .an 
objection appears to me almost childish in its simplicity, and if the margin 
of profit be so negligible a quantity what possible interest can we have in 
wresting vast areas of land from occasional sheep and still rarer human 
beings? In every agricultural district, when the harvest is ripe, arises the 
cry that the supply of labour is insufficient; in the daily press and elsewhere 
is constantly re-echoed the cry that population is accumulating in the cities 
whilst the country remains more or less deserted; and yet what have we done 
towards forming an efficient rural contingent of labour capable of aiding the 
occupiers of the soil in turning it to best advantage? For how many /perma¬ 
nent’ hands, besides the members of his family, does the owner of a farm of 
average dimensions find occupation? And, in the circumstances, how can 
it be expected that efficient labourers will be prepared to sit down for the 
greater portion of the year in patient expectation of employment that can 
only extend over two or three months of the year? 

Very far from being an insuperable difficulty in the way of the practice, ! 
take it that the rural labour question will very largely find its solution in 
the more general association of live stock with general farming. The area 
sown down to one crop will be reduced considerably, and the feverish activity 
of the seeding and harvest months, followed by prolonged periods of com¬ 
parative somnolence, will be replaced by the regularity that characterises the 
better distribution of farm operations throughout the year. True, the num¬ 
ber of permanent farm hands will need to- be considerably augmented; but, 
given adequate returns from their labour, is not that a contingency to be 
desired rather than feared? To refer to but one example, it might readily 
be proved by elaborate figures that to pull and stack mangels is a more or less 
unprofitable operation here. When it is considered, however, that the land 
that carries the mangels is needed without delay for another crop; that the 
latter ripen when other farm work is more or less slack ; can it be said that 
an operation taken by itself is unremunerative because it finds employment 
for permanent hands who might otherwise be killing time in a manner far less 
useful ? It is not by placing under the microscope one or two operations 
that the profitableness or unprofitableness of a rational rotation of crops, 
oombiueu with the feeding of stock, can be determined, but by the careful 
examination of a series of balance sheets, cor responding to such operations, 
and extending over a sufficiently long period of years. ^ It is with some such 
work that I would like to be associated in connection with experimental 
work. Of its ultimate value to- the State I entertain not the shadow of a 
doubt. 

I take it that the dear labour question, if not at times a mere pretence, is 
at all events a bogie we -appear to nave set up for our own special edification, 
and the harmlessness of which we have quite forgotten. Of far greater im¬ 
portance in this connection is the general lack of available working capital 
that characterises the average agriculturist. He has^ quite enough to work 
his land on existing lines, but to- command the capital to force from it 
higher returns, higher interest, is generally beyond his power. It is this lack 
of capital, and not high-priced labour, that is likely to prove the greatest 
hindrance in the way of the rapid extension of the principles I have -advo¬ 
cated. There is no doubt, for instance, that to- adequately stock on the 
lines proposed, even only a 500-acre farm, involves the locking-up of a con¬ 
siderable amount of capital, in circumstances involving even greater risks 
than those represented by the comparatively cheap standing crops. As an 
alternative, of course, flock or herd admit of slow and progressive building 
up. When, however, in the meanwhile they must pay their way by periodical 
sales, the process is painful and long deferred. ^ Paddocks, moreover, must 
be subdivided, fences improved, adequate provision made foi/ water supply 
and the sheltering and feeding of stock, and, in brief, the business has to be 
learnt; all of which absorbs money. It might be added, however, that there 
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are numerous instances in which, landholders might realise the necessary 
capital without- much -difficulty. Without a doubt many of our present hold¬ 
ings'—I refer to those under cultivation, not those merely depastured—are tar 
too extensive in area to ever -admit of adequate intensive farming by their 
present owners. The inference is obvious. When the latter are convinced 
of the profitableness of the practices I have endeavoured to outline they may 
find the capital necessary to give effect to- their belief in the sale of portion 
of their estates they are unable to utilise. That such a change would be 
fraught with advantage to the individual owners, I have little doubt; but 
it is unquestionably the State that must reap the fullest benefit from a pro¬ 
cess that must lead to the gradual peopling of our now more or less deserted 
rural districts. 

Condition on the Depastured Area. 

Thus far I have dealt with questions that I trust may at an early date 
find their application over the bulk of the arable land of the South-East, 
whether that land be at present under cultivation or merely lying idle in 
patient expectancy of better times ; indeed, I hold that the principles I have 
advocated, modified to the extent that environment appears to dictate, must 
eventually guide the practice of the greater portion of the legitimate farming 
area of the State. I propose, by way of conclusion, to summarise what appear 
to me to be the special requirements from the point- of view of general agri¬ 
culture of that vast depastured area that sooner or later must come under 
the influence of tillage. The limitations that result from local climate need 
no further reference. With slight -and inevitable variations they remain 
substantially the same as those obtaining over the area at present under 
cultivation. The limitations imposed by varying soil fertility,’ under almost 
identical conditions of climate, are otherwise important, and it is to them that 
we should turn our attention. Whatever has been said or may in the future 
be said of the matter, I am absolutely certain that, given a thorough know¬ 
ledge of climatic and other local conditions, a correct interpretation of soil 
analyses affords an infallible index to the natural fertility of virgin land. It 
enables the interpreter to state without hesitation that the soil under exami¬ 
nation is naturally fertile or more” or less poverty-stricken. 1 must repeat, 
however, what I have on various occasions drawn attention to in the course 
of these articles; that the productivity of land is probably dependent to -a 
greater extent on the treatment it receives than on its natural inherent fer¬ 
tility. Heavy yields are unquestionably obtainable with greater ease on 
soils of great natural fertility, but they are nevertheless not beyond the 
reach of those whose lot has been cast upon less promising material. It is a 
matter of almost universal experience, it has been noted in England during 
the latter half of the last century, it has been noted here since the general 
adoption of phosphates in connection with wheat-growing, that improve¬ 
ments in agricultural practice raise the monetary value of comparatively 
poor soils, whilst they are more or less without influence on that of the natu¬ 
rally fertile soils. If, therefore, we admit—and, indeed, I believe we cannot 
do other wise—that, with a few possible exceptions, the bulk of the South- 
Eastern country that awaits cultivation is of considerably less natural fer¬ 
tility than the limited area hitherto cultivated, we by no- means imply that 
net returns approaching those at present yielded by the cultivated area will 
be denied to the less fertile country awaiting cultivation. The value per 
acre, and consequently the rent per acre, _ must always be in proportion to 
the net returns obtainable, and heavy yields realised at lesser cost are 
always compensated by the burden of heavier rental, or interest on capital 
account. 

I am bound to confess that our means of judging of the fertility of the 
vast uncultivated area, with its inevitable variations in soil, are confined to 
a quite inadequate number of -analyses, some of which have already been 
given in the course of these papers. I cannot, however, avoid making what 
legitimate use I can of the material at my disposal, and I am inclined to the 
belief that, taken as a general review of the country, my conclusions are not 
likely to be much at fault. It should not be forgotten, however, that, whilst 
in such cases it is permissible to argue from the particular to the genera), 
the..reverse form of argument is eminently unsafe. Individual cases require 
individual examination and interpretation, and can by no means be guided 
by what is assumed to represent the truth for average local conditions. 

In Table XIX. I have summarised some analytical data having reference 
t© untilled portions of the South-East. To bring out clearly their special 
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defects I hare set beside them similar data corresponding on the -one hand 
to a good average soil taken as type, and on the other to the rich Mount 
Gambier loam. 


TABLE XIX. 


Showing proportions of Fertilising Sn 
Soils , expressed as pounds per acre 

bstances in Some Uu 
of 3,250,000 lb. wei 

tilled South-Eastern 
jht per foot deep. 

Soils. 

Total 

Nitrogen. 

'total 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash in 
Strong 
Acid. 

Lime in 
Weak 
Acid. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Standard good average soil (type) 

3.250 

3,250 

6,500 

162,500 

Rich Mount Gambier black loam 

9.377 

5,558 

6,289 

12,6*27 

Poor Mount Gambier soil 

3,283 

1,170 

19,240 

4,833 

Light fern land 

1,463 ' 

325 

618 

; 2,275 

Kingston soil 

i 6,533 

i 1.170 

19,240 

! 4,833 

Defective South-Eastern soil 

3,029 

| 1,623 

4,151 

3,588 

:n n j» 

! 4,023 

i 1,155 

1 

8,321 

9,608 


An examination of Table XIX. serves to show that, whilst the South- 
Eastern soils are probably on the whole sufficiently rich in nitrogen and 
potash, they are generally deficient in both phosphoric acid and lime. To 
this fact may be attributed the frequent luxuriance of the natural herbage, 
accompanied* by apparent unpalatableness and poor feeding quality that .has 
frequently been noted. It seenxs probable, therefore, that when the land 
comes under cultivation, regularly heavy yields will only be obtainable by 
the aid of phospliatic dressings, to which, in many cases, it will probably be 
found necessary to add liming in some form or other. It is not certain that 
the superphosphates that have given such satisfactory results in the drier 
northerly districts will prove of equal advantage in the moistor and cooler 
South-East. Whenever lime is deficient basic slag will probably yield more 
satisfactory results; perhaps, too, bonedust, if obtainable at reasonable rates* 
should prove of advantage ; and finally, even finely ground, untreated phos-i 
phatic rock may in certain circumstances be recommended. 

I look to the root crops as having a great future before them in tins 
district. . For the latter, it is probable that potash manures may do much, 
accompanied occasionally by dressings of nitrates. 

The poor fern land, of which there are. unfortunately, somewhat exten¬ 
sive areas, calls for special comment. This land is light in texture, and to 
a large extent seriously deficient in the requisites of plant life. At 
best but a few defective crops can be expected from it in the early years 
of its cultivation. Similar lands, however, have in other countries—in some 
portions of Silesia, for instance—been rendered fairly productive. For the 
purpose, recourse has been had to certain leguminous crops, notably lupins, 
which, when in full bloom, are ploughed in as green manure. These plants 
require generally dressings of phosphatic, or even potash, manures, which, 
when ploughed in, they leave in the soil at the disposal of future crops. Nitro¬ 
gen they take from the air and store in the soil in quantities that could pot 
otherwise be vsupplied, except at considerable and unwarranted expense. This 
practice of green manuring can safely be recommended for the light fern 
lands. Experience will, soon show to what extent it will be followed by re¬ 
munerative crops. In tlieir present condition these light lands are prac¬ 
tically valueless and it is certainly worth putting to- the test a practice that 
has in other lands converted barren wastes into periodically fertile fields. 

And thus comes to a conclusion my enquiry into South-Eastern questions. 
It has taught me much, and has afforded me the opportunity of putting on 
record personal views that years of observation have only served to strengthen. 
I trust that it will not be without its usefulness to those for whom it was 
'Specially undertaken. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has received the following statement of 
accounts of the .Roseworthy Agricultural College for the agricultural year 
closing on March 31 last; — 

I append herewith statement of the Roseworthy Agricultural College Farm 
accounts for the season 19u3-4. Referring back to my review of the situation 
some twelve months ago,* 1 find that I then expressed the anticipation that, in 
view of the exceptionally favourable season with which Roseworthy had been 
favoured, the tinancial results now under review would have been 
even more favourable than those attained in 1901-02, our previous best record. 
An inspection of the figures below will show that, unfortunately, my prediction 
has not been realised ; in fact, the profit balance for 19U3-Q4 is below that of 
1902-03, an agricultural season in every respect inferior to it, I shall, en¬ 
deavour, in the course of this review, to unravel the causes ot this apparent 
anomaly. 


BALANCE SHEET. 

The balance sheet, which is given below, sets out the position so far as it 
concerns our liabilities and realisable assets. The liabilities are small, and 
represent a few accounts in the course of settlement. The assets call for fur¬ 
ther comment. 

These assets consist first ot various forms of live stock that are separately 
enumerated. There are 30 horses, set down at various prices, but averaging, 
on Professor To war’s valuation, £13 18s. Bd. each; 14 dairy cows, averaging 
£8 12s. 2d. each; eighteen young heifers and calves, £4 is. 2d. each; and 
2 bulls, £5 each; 7 29 pigs, of various ages, averaging £1 17s. ; and 498 sheep, 
of various ages, averaging £1 0s. lid. On an examination of the details of 
the above valuation I am inclined to think that on both dairy cows and pigs 
too high a value has been set; in some instances, too, the sheep appear to have 
been over-valued. A comparison with the preceding year’s numbers 
shows that horses and cows have remained stationary whilst pigs have in¬ 
creased slightly, and sheep to a considerable degree. No fault can be found 
with the policy of increasing the number of live stock on the farm, for it is 
certain that in South Australian agriculture at all events the practice of 
estimating the stock-carrying capacity of land by the number that can eke 
an existence out of the natural herbage and weeds during the worst months of 
the year must rapidly give way before the more rational practice of accepting 
as a standard the feeding value of forage crops raised for'their benefit. At 
the same time, it is questionable whether some of the additions, particularly 
amongst the ewes, can be looked upon in the light of very desirable acqui¬ 
sitions. 

In the implements, amongst new purchases are included a binder, a 
plough, a set of harrows, two seed graders, and a weeder. On implements pre¬ 
viously in use the usual 10 per cent, depreciation has been taken into con¬ 
sideration. Some additions have been made, too, to the blacksmith’s shop, 
tools, and harness. 

Of produce in hand, represented by hay, straw, wheat, and various seeds, 
we have a total value represented by £1,113 17s. It is regrettable that so 
much produce should have been earned forward into the new year without any 
apparent attempt to realise on it when markets were more favourable than 
has since been the case. Particularly is this the case with wheat, that has 
suffered considerably in the barn firm depredations of mice, involving con¬ 
siderable trouble m cleaning and actual loss in quantity. With reference to 
the disposal of hay a favourable opportunity did not, perhaps, present itself. 
Portion, of course, of the produce in hand must go towards feeding the 
various live stock, particularly in a season such as the present one, in which 
feed is late and scanty. 

New fences and the water service are assessed at their cost, 10 per cent, 
being allowed each year for depreciation. 

The amount set down as debts receivable—£654 0s. 5d.—may appear some¬ 
what considerable. The chief debtor, however, is the College, and its in- 

* Journal of Agriculture, September, 1903. 
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debtedness is a gradual growth extending right back to 1899-1900. The sum® 
due by the College to the Farm represent tor the most part dairy produce, 
vegetables, meat, etc., supplied to the boarding-house, and which the sum 
voted yearly by Parliament for provisions,, etc., has always proved inadequate 
to cover. The sums due in each year are indicated below: — 

1899- 00 .'.£53 11 5 

1900- 01. 28 j4 4 

1901- 02 ... 113 2 11 

1.902-03' . 148 lo 0 

1903-04 . . ... 174 5 i0 


Total owing March 31, 1904 .£518 10 0 

It is easy enough to say that such amounts might- be written off each'year. 
Consideration, however, must be given to the fact that the exigencies of a 
hoarding-house and the curriculum impose upon the farm the unprofitable 
necessity of maintaining a dairy herd in a district notoriously unfit for the 
purpose, and of paying the wages of a gardener, whose sole duties consist 'n 
growing vegetables for the institution and keeping the grounds in order. 
Neither would be undertaken, in other circumstances, and it would be mani¬ 
festly unfair not to credit the farm with what little revenues it is entitled 
from such sources. In a.uy case, as tending to simplify matters, I would 
respect fully suggest: that the vegetable garden and grounds be no longer con¬ 
sidered a portion of the farm, and that, to meet this alteration, a sum be 
provided on the Estimates to cover the wages of a gardener, whose sole duties 
have reference to the College and not to the farm. In the altered circum¬ 
stances it would be no longer 'necessary to credit the farm with the value of 
vegetables raised for the boarding-house. 


Balance Sheet, march 31 , IS04* 


Liabilities. £ s. <i 

Debts payable . 114 16 7 

Balance (capital) . 6,042 19 6 


£6,157 16 3 


Assets. , ,£ s. d. 

Valuation— 

lave Stock. £ s. d. 

Horses ... 418 0 0 

Cattle ..v 206 5 0 

Pigs ... 238 5 0 

Sheep ... 520 13 0 

—.— 1,383 3 0 

Implements . ... 956 13 8 

Sundries— 

Dairy ... 29 7 3 

Blacksmith’s 


shop 

127 

2 

8 




Miscell'n’s 

207 

12 

0 






.- 

.. ■ 

364 

1 

11 

Bags 




0 

9 

7 

Harness ... 




82 

13 

0 

Manure ... 




86 

19 

0 

Produce— 







Hay 

471 

15 

0 




Straw ... 

92 

()• 

0 




Wheat ... 

431 

18 

ti 




Seeds, .vari 

- 






ous 

118 

3 

6 





■ .™ 


— 

1,113 

17 

6 

Fencing— 







Erected 

226 

14 

3 




Material 

25 

18 

0 





— 

-— 

— 

252 12 

3 


Water service— 

Reticulations ... ... 108 18 8 

Debts receivable ... 654 0 5 

Deposit 'account .. 1,148 7 7 


£6,157 16 1 
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PROFIT AMD LOSS STATEMENT® 

Ill the account below is shown what correctly represents the gross profit 
on the past year’s transactions. It represents the difference .between the net 
capital on.March 31, 1903, and the net capital on March 31, 1904. The net 
capital consists of money in hand, value of stock and plant, as set out in the 
inventory and debts receivable, less debts payable. This gross profit is repre¬ 
sented by £372 Os. 9d., and is considerably below what might have been anti¬ 
cipated after an exceptionally favourable agricultural season. During past 
seasons the gross profits have been as follows: — 

March 31, 1900 . £778 19 10 

March 31'. 1901 ... 317 4 S 

March 31, 1902 ... 1,321 13 6 

March 31, 1903 . 443 7 6 

March 31',1904 . 372 0 9 

It is only fair to point out, however, that until 1903 the salaries of farm 
foreman and blacksmith were not paid out of farm revenue, but out of a vote 
provided on the Estimates; and that since November last the salary or a gar¬ 
dener at £80 per annum has been provided for out of farm revenue, I he m 
facts, however, offer no satisfactory explanation of the fact that the profit m 
1904, after an exceptionally good season, is below that of 1903, after a 
notoriously bad season. 

To arrive at the net profit, or the interest earned by net capital involved, 
we have to deduct a fair rental for the land. The present area of the College 
Farm is represented by 1,405 acres, which, at 4s. an acre, would yield an 
annual rental of £281, and leave a net profit of only £91 0s. 9d., or not quite 
154d. per acre. I may point out, by way of contrast, that the net profit per 
acre was 13s. 5d. in 1901-02, and 2s. 0fd. in 1902-3. In such circumstances, 
whatever the advantages of the season may have been, the transactions of the 
past year can hardly be looked upon as .satisfactory from a business point of 
view. 

In justice to whomsoever it may fall to take up the burden of the farm, 
there is a further point to which attention should be drawn. In closing 
Treasury accounts at the end of each financial year it lias been the practice 
to transfer to revenue the whole of the available cash balance to the credit 
of the college farm deposit account. The following sums have been trans¬ 
ferred during past financial years: — 

June 30, 1900 ... £44 1 6 

June 30, 1901 132 5 6 

June 30, 1902 . 1,053 13 5 

June 30, 1903 . 286 6 2 


£1,516 6 7 

On May 31, 1904, when Professor Towar. resigned office, instead of there 
being an available surplus at the Treasury, the farm deposit account showed 
a debit balance of £620 12s. 6d. It is right, however, to- point out that there 
is still on hand much available produce, representing about £1,100, that will 
be sold as opportunity offers. 

It is of interest to point out what these transfers have actually repre¬ 
sented to the State in the past. In July, 1899, the college farm, consisting 
at that time of 1,230 acres, was handed over to Professor Lowrie, with stock 
and plant valued" at £1,809 13s. 3d., to be worked out of its own revenue. 
Since that date the farm has never received a penny from the State in the 
form of Parliamentary vote or subsidy in any form whatsoever, 
whilst up to June, 1903, it had handed over to the Treasury, 'n 
the form of credit balances, £1,516 6s. 7d. If v r e assume tnafc 

4&. an acre is a fair rental for land in this district, the total rental for the 
four years up to June, 1903, would be represented by £984. This would leave 
available £532 Is. 7d. to represent interest on original valuation of stock and 

f lant, viz., on £1,809 13s. 3d., or £133 0s. 5d. per annum, or nearly 7| percent. 

t will be noted, therefore, that from 1899 to 1903 not only has the farm 
received nothing in the shape of a Parliamentary grant, but out of its own 
returns it has raised the value of the original stock and plant from £1,809 
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13s. 3d. to £4,154 12s. 24., besides paying into the Treasury during this 
period sums equivalent to a Fair rental on the land, and good interest and 
depreciation on the stock and plant originally handed over. 

To the unsatisfactory condition of the various accounts, balances of which 
constitute the profit and loss statement, I must again call attention. Whilst 
taken together they represent correctly the aggregate result of the various 
farm transactions during the past year, taken individually they are purely 
fictitious balances, in no wise indicating the profitableness or un pro lit ablen ess 
of the special transactions they are supposed to represent, vVlutt I stated 
last year I still maintain, via., that in an institution such, as the Rose- 
worthy College the accounts should be so kent as to bring clearly into relief 
what section of the farm work was profitable, and what unprofitable. Un¬ 
questionably this would involve slightly more labour and trouble, but it would 
confer upon the yearly statement of accounts an interest that is very far 
from attaching to them in the present state of affairs. 

Profit and Loss Statement? march 31, 1904. 


To bags account 
Sundry expenses ... 
Sundries account ... 
Implement account 
Manure account ... 
Harness account ... 
Garden account ... 

Labour . 

Horses account 
Freights and carriage 
Improvements 
Balance . 


Net capital, 1/4/03 
Increase (balance) ... 


£ 

s. 

Cl. 


£ 

s. 

cl. 

19 

3 

0 

By straw account . 

112 

13 

1 

22 

3 

9 

Hay and chaff account 

200 

9 

6 

131 

15 

11 

Seeds, various, account 

86 

3 

2 

117 

0 

3 

Sheep account . 

498 

9 

10 

144 

13 

5 

Pigs account. 

286 * 

‘ 2 

2 

15 

7 

2 

V neat account . 

243 

8 

8 

19 

11 

0 

! Cattle account . 

178 

7 

4 

655 

19 

9 

Miscellaneous a coo u nt 

6 

8 

0 

33 

14 

2 

; 




56 

1 

5 





24 11 

2 

j . *' ■ 




372 

0 

9 





£1,612 

1 

9 


£1,612 

1 

~~9 

£ 

s. 

ci. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

5,670 

18 

9 

Net capital, 31/3/04 

6,042 19 

6 

372 

0 

9 





£6,042 

19 

6 


£6,042 19 



I propose supplementing at an early date the above statement by an 
analysis of the various transactions of the past year. 

Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By II, E. Lapeer, Superintendent op Vineyard. . 

The first ploughing, though somewhat retarded by the recent rains, is now 
practically finished, and the throwing back will be proceeded with at once. 
July has proved really wetter than June. This is an advantage rather, for 
there has been no excessively heavy fall of rain to flood the land and render 
it unworkable. All the rain soaked into the soil without beating it down hard 
on the surface. The total rainfall for the half-year ending June 30 was 8,23 in. 

We have now a considerable amount of pruning to do, but good progress 
has been made, and we hope to be finished in good time. 

The racking of young wines has been attended to. 

The sugar gums extending from the College to the road have been grubbed, 
and their places will be taken by an avenue of pines (Aleppo- pine)/ A light, 
temporary fence is to be erected on the roads to protect the young pines 
planted there. They are at the mercy of all kinds of stock roaming oh the 
roads, and are constantly receiving checks to their growth. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT 

BERRY. 

To the Editor of The, Journal of Agriculture. 

Sir—In the March number of The Journal is a very interesting article 
under above heading from your pen, giving particulars of your experiments 
with the currant vine, which give colour to the theory that the seedless fruit 
is set through the fertilising influence of pollen. 

You commence with a quotation from Dr. E. Strasburger:—“A fruit is 
the product of the changes induced by fertilisation in the persistent_ parts of 
the flower.” In conclusion you say:—“The burden of proof lies with those 
who imagine that the general laws of Nature do not hold good in this special 
case,” 

If Dr. Strasburger’s definition of a fruit includes, as you assume, not only 
the seed, but the flesh or pulp, even if seedless, he is certainly wrong as re¬ 
gards at least one of our garden fruits, the common fig. Our cultivated fruits 
and vegetables are so altered by the hand of man that they cannot be expected 
to follow in all particulars the laws that apply to plants in their natural state. 
In the currant it is almost impossible to prove that the fruit is produced with¬ 
out the fertilising influence of pollen, unless it would produce seedless fruit 
after having the stigma removed as well as the anthers at the time of emas¬ 
culation. With the fig it is different. The fruit is produced without the 
possibility of any influence from pollen, and, if in one case, why not m 
another? To make this clear to the general reader I will give a short descrip¬ 
tion of the fig and the way it is fertilised. The blossoms of the fig are inside 
the fruit, which may easily be seen by cutting a green one in half. In our 
common garden figs the blossoms are all female or pistilate, except possibly 
a few around the opening at the top of the fig: in any case, these never ma¬ 
ture sufficiently to bear any pollen. The wild fig, or Capri fig, is quite 
different. The upper portion of the internal cavity of the fig is covered with 
male or staminate blossoms, which, on the fig arriving at maturity, yield an 
enormous quantity of pollen. One remarkable feature is that this pollen is 
not produced until the succeeding crop of figs is half grown, and in the sus¬ 
ceptible state to* receive it. Thus, the fig wasp, which lives in the Capri fig, 
carries out pollen from the first crop figs and enters the young second crop 
figs and fertilises them, and so on from second to third crop. It will be seen 
that by the late maturing of the pollen it is quite impossible for a fig to be 
self-fertilised % and, as we have not yet introduced the fig wasp, none of our 
figs are fertilised unless artificially. Our common figs produce no pollen, and 
if they did, it would not be available until the fig was nearly ripe, so that 
there can be no question about the fruit in. this case being produced without 
its influence..-I am, Sir, etc., 

Thos. B. Robson. 

EDITOR’S COMMENT. 

Whilst acknowledging the courtesy of Mr. Robson’s criticism, I regret 
exceedingly my inability to discover in it any point that might have led me 
to modify my views on the mode of development of the seedless currant berry. 
The time that has elapsed since I dealt with this subject in The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture is too brief to- render advisable any lengthy repetition of my earlier 
arguments. I must, therefore, confine myself to the statement that, as a 
consequence of direct experiments conducted last season, I was forced to the 
conclusion that the balance of evidence pointed to the probability of the nor¬ 
mal fertilisation of the currant ovule, and of abortion of the fertilised seed 
at a later period. Such a conclusion is so much in harmony with what is 
known to occur with other plants,that I felt justified in stating, as Mr. Rob¬ 
son points out, that “the burden of proof lies with those who imagine that the 
general laws of Nature do not hold good in this special case/ 5 To this posi¬ 
tion I must express my continued adherence, and in it I believe I shall find 
most thinking men. 

Mr. Robson expresses it as his opinion that it is almost impossible to give 
direct proof of the development of the currant berry without the interven¬ 
tion of the pollen. If such, indeed, is the case, why entertain a belief not 
in accordance with the observed laws of Nature, and in support of which as 
yet not a tittle of reliable evidence has been brought forward? That our cul¬ 
tivated fruits and vegetables constitute in the realm of Nature so many mon- 
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KfcTositi.es that- would not survive the disappearance of man •trmn/rius planet 
will be readily admitted by everybody; but to- infer therefrom that they have 
been obtained in defiance of natural laws, rather than in virtue <d a special 
direction given to the latter by the guiding hand of man, is hardly in accord- 
ante with’observed facts. Of the latter, it remains yet to he proved that 
long years of artificial cultivation may in certain ^instances lead to the 
development of a succulent empty seed pod, or seedless fruili, without the 
i n i t ii! .stiini 1 1 us of fertilisation * 

Mr. Robson, however, waves aside my plea for proofs, and proceeds, as 
was done before’him, to argue from analogy. In the development of tin* tig, 
he asserts, we have an undoubted example of a fruit produced . without tire 
intervention of 1 pollen. And, he adds, in the circumstances, why refuse to 
recognise a similar phenomenon in the development of the seedless currant 
berry? I can only say : that were we to admit as demonstrabiy correct what 
Mr. Robson so positively asserts of the development of the tig we would he 
as far as ever from any proof of the development of the currant in similar 
anomalous circumstances. 

Is Air, Robson, however, in a position to substantiate his absolute denial 
of tiro intervention of pollen in the development of the fruit of the fig? 
Without pretending to the possession of any deep knowledge of this special 
question, I am inclined to think that he cannot do so. And, moreover, his 
very arguments appear to me to point to quite the opposite conclusion. i.o 
clear away possible misconceptions, it may be as well to point out that: what 
we know as the mature fig is not in reality a true fruit at all, but what botan¬ 
ists call a pseudocarp , or false fruit. "The fleshy edible portion of this so- 
called fruit represents simply an abnormal development of the fruit stalk and 
its subdivisions, which, originally open and flat--as remains permanently the 
case in the closely allied genus Dnrstenia —rise up, and meet towards the sum¬ 
mit, so as to form a hollow, pear-shaped receptacle, in which are originally 
borne the flowers, male and female, and, at a later date, the hard, dry, true 
fruit. If, therefore, as Air. Robson avers, there is no fertilisation, so there 
can be no fruit. The celebrated botanist Bachs, however, apparently takes a 
view quite contrary to that held by Mr. Robson, for, in commenting on the 
fig, we find him stating:—“Sometimes the long series of deep-seated changes 
induced by fertilisation extends also to parts which do not belong to the 
ovary, and even to some which have never belonged to the flower.” 

As tending to- prove that no fertilisation of the pistillate flowers' can 
possibly take place in the fig, Mr. Robson states that the pollen of the male 
Bowers, placed near the opening, only becomes available in a late stage of. 
development of the fig. This statement I am in a position neither to contradict 
nor to confirm; but, assuming it to be correct, we can feel .assured that the 
late development of the pollen points either to similar late development of 
the female flowers, or else to a device common to many flowers, having lor 
object the avoidance of self-fertilisation. And whatever may be the stage 
at which fertilisation takes place, Mr. Robson must remember that until the 
flowers are converted into fruits we have in the fig merely) an example of an 
agglomeration', of flowers within a more or less succulent receptacle, but no 
fruit. 

And, finally, the case of the Smyrna fig, that Mr, Robson brings 
forward, the Smyrna fig that with us manifestly never goes beyond 
the flower stage, ^ because of the absence of ’insects normally' in¬ 
ducing its fertilisation, does it not suggest the fact that fertilisation, sc 
essential to its own development is .accomplished in our Ordinary cultivated 
figs in some manner that has escaped Air. Robson’s observations? 

In conclusion,, I can only add that whilst I recognise the interest of Mr. 
Robson’s observations I cannot admit that- they in any way invalidate the 
position I was led to assume some months back concerning the development of 
the seedless currant berry, V 


A. J. P. 
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ALCOHOLIC STRENGTH OF WINES SHIPPED 
TO LONDON. 

By Arthur, J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

lAujiii ries frequently reach me as to wliat should be the alcoholic strength 
oi wines exported to England. Particularly is this the case with reference 
to sweet wines. Latterly I have carefully tested the strengths of all wines 
coming before me for certificate, and I now take the opportunity of publishing 
what results are available up to date: — 


Dry Red Wines. 


Reference 

Locality where 

Percentage in 

Percentage in 

Number. 

made 

Absolut* Alcohol. 

Proof Spirit. 

1. 

Teatree Gully 

. 13.10 

22.96 

2. 

Clare . 

. 14.30 

25.06 

3. 

Clare . 

. 12.95 

22.69 

4, 

.Reyneiia 

. 14.10 

24.71 

5. 

Kanmantoo 

. 13.10 

22.96 

9. 

Angaston 

. 13.65 

23.92 

11. 

Kanmantoo 

. 13.10 

22.96 

15. 

Happy Valley 

. .... ... 13.20 

28.13 

16. 

Happy Valley 

. 12.30 

21. oo 

19. 

Auburn. 

. 13.95 

24.45 

20. 

Tanunda 

. 13.60 

23.83 

Mean. 

Dri 

. 13.40 

White Wines. 

23.48 

7. 

Tanunda 

. 13.10 

22.96 

8. 

Reyneiia 

. 12.35 

21.64 

10. 

Magill . 

. 12.60 

22.08 

12. 

Clarendon 

. 12.40 

21.73 

Mean. 

. 12.61 

Sweet Red Wines. 

22.10 

6. 

Tanunda 

. 16.20 • 

28.39 

13. 

Goonawarra ... 

. 16.45 

28.83 

17. 

Reyneiia 

. 17.00 

29.79 

18. 

Tanunda . 

. 16.10 

28.21 

Mean. 


. 16.44 

28.81 


It will be seen that the mean for dry red wines lias been 23.48 per cent, 
proof spirit; for dry white wines, 22.10 per cent.; and for sweet red wines, 28.81 
per cent. 

■I had' submitted to me the other day a sweet red wine that had not been 
fortified, the strength of which proved to be so high that it is worth putting on 
record. On July 11 the wine was working slightly, and tested 18.35 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol,,or 32.16 per cent, of proof spirit. I re-examined the wine 
on, August 2, and round that it had in the meanwhile risen to 18.70 per cent, 
of absolute alcohol, or 32.77 per cent, of proof spirit. I take it. that such 
figures are very remarkable for an unfortified wine. 


THE PHYLLOXERA BOARD AT WORK. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Secretary for Agriculture. 

At the July meeting of the Phylloxera Board financial statements for the 
year 1903-04 were tabled by the Secretary. These statements are reproduced 
in full herewith for the information of vinegrowers. To the initiated any 
explanatory notes of mine in reference to them will, no doubt, prove quite 
supererogatory. There are others, however, to consider, and I take it that 
the tone alone of a discussion on this very subject initiated at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the South Australian Vinegrowers' Association affords ample justifica¬ 
tion for the amount of -ancient history I feel compelled to introduce into this 
examination of the financial position of the Board. 

It seems necessary to point out that for the last twenty-five to thirty years 
the vineyards of Victoria and New South Wales have been phyiloxeradnfested, 
and that up to 1899 these two States made some pretence at stemming the pro- 
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gross of the pest. Since the latter year, however, the phylloxera has been 
left very much to its own devices, and growers have been generously granted 
permission to rebuild their destroyed vineyards on American pnylloxera-proof 
stock. This change of tactics, which hitherto has represented nothing to Vic¬ 
torian and New South Wales growers—for 1 question whether outside the State 
nurseries and vineyards it would be possible to-day to account for 50 acres of 
vines on resistant stocks in both States—this change of tactics has created a 
position fraught with considerable danger to our own unaffected vineyards. 
And it was full appreciation of this danger that was mainly responsible tor 
bringing into existence the Phylloxera Board. Local growers felt that sooner 
or later their vineyards would be in danger of infection; that every lesson of 
the past pointed to immediate and radical measures as alone of any .real effect 
in the early stages of invasion; and that to give effect to the latter, both free¬ 
dom of control and available capital were necessary. In 1899 Parliament was 
asked to pass a Bill throwing the whole responsibility of the phylloxera question 
on a Board, elected by the growers, and empowered, to declare' a yearly assess¬ 
ment. _ on all vineyards, for the purpose of meeting ordinary expenses, and 
creating out of available balances a capital wherewith to fight the pest ade¬ 
quately on its first appearance in the State. 

When the Board first met, the question of keeping all vineyards under 
regular supervision was immediately brought up. In connection with this 
question it was justly felt that unless, the vineyards were subject to' periodical 
visits, during the course of which their state of health was put on record, it 
would probably prove impossible to detect the phylloxera in the early stages of 
its appearance m the State, and the opportunity of confining the zone of in¬ 
fection to a restricted area would probably be lost. It was, therefore, unani¬ 
mously decided that the Board employ a regular inspector, whose duty it would 
be to inspect, at least once in two years, every vineyard in the State. And 
it is thus that to-day tire main source of expenditure of the Board is repre¬ 
sented by the periodical inspection to which all our vineyards are subjected. 

I assume that‘there is nobody in this State having any stake in the vine¬ 
growing industry who is at all likely to find fault with an expenditure so 
legitimate. It may be looked at in the light of insurance on the lowest of 
premiums. 

The ordinary expenditure of the Board does not appear likely to exceed 
by much £400 per annum, whilst its .revenue from rates will vary from £1,100 
to £1,200, and that from invested funds will increase regularly from year to 
year. The amount invested on June 30 was represented by £2,000 in Treasury 
bills. It would be unwise to reduce the rates until sufficient capital has been 
accumulated to provide in interest wherewithal to cover the ordinary expendi¬ 
ture of the Board. A sum of £10,000 in Treasury bills would just about meet 
the requirements of the position, and on the assumption that no unforeseen 
expenditure has to be nfet in the interval this sum will probably be accumu¬ 
lated by 1910 or 1911. 

Past, expenditure and receipts may be represented as follows 

Receipts. Expenditure. 

February, 1900, to June, 1902 .£1,933 3 9 £994 2 9 

July, 1902, to June, 1903 . 1,182 1 11 405 16 10 

July, 1903, to June, 1904 .1,145 7 5 463 1 6 

Balance ... . .2,397 12 0 

£4,260 13 1 £4,260 13 1 

It should be remembered that in 1900 the Board started operations under 
considerable difficulties. Through an error in drafting the Bill the Board 
had no power to declare a rate until 1901: and as it had in the meanwhile to 
carry on its work, the difficulty was overcome by borrowing from the Govern¬ 
ment at different intervals sums amounting in the aggregate to £600. This 
sum had, of course, to be paid back before any money could be set asidle 
towards the capital that has been •accumulating since. 

The cost of collecting £1,100 to £1,200 in rates may appear somewhat high 
at £70. It should be remembered, however, that individual rates are very 
small, and that in consequence 6 per cent., or thereabouts, is by no means 
an excessive charge. 

On the balance sheet the available assets are shown as representing 
£2,397 12s. To this sum should be added £182 16s., representing arrears of 
taxes not collected by June 30. 
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LEAF SPOT OR BLIGHT OF POTATOES. 

During the past few years we have had frequent reports of disease caus¬ 
ing much injury to potatoes. The growers refer to the trouble as “Seat 
spot’ 7 or “blight,” and it is unquestionably of fungus origin. Whether there 
are two 'diseases or not is uncertain, as we have no records of any specimens 

of diseased plants having been submitted to a competent authority 

for identification. In some of our lulls districts the summer 

crop often suffers very severely. A promising crop will be attacked, 

and within a week or two will be more or less ruined, according to the matu¬ 
rity of the plants when attacked. Some growers state that where formerly 
they were able to produce two crops of potatoes each year the disease makes 
it too risky to plant late. So far as we know, there has been little or no 
attempt to combat the disease by spraying, but in America much lias been ac¬ 
complished in the treatment of potato diseases by this means. 

In the State of New York the area devoted to the cultivation of potatoes 
is nearly 400,000 acres, and it is estimated that in a single season “potato 
blight” has caused a loss of nearly £2,000,000 to the growers. Such heavy 
losses on one of the staple crops of the State has naturally caused the officers 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station to devote considerable attention to 
the possibility of protecting the crops from injury. Various experiments 
having demonstrated the possibility of achieving the desired end by the use 
of Bordeaux mixture, in 1902 the station started a series of experiments, to 
extend over a period of ten years, to determine the percentage of the crop 
that could be thus saved, and the cost of'the operation. As the losses from 
blight vary from year to year according to climatic conditions, a series of 
tests were necessary to show whether it would be profitable to make .spraying 
a part of the regular routine of cultural operations. The report of the second 
year’s operations, recently issued, contains some interesting information con¬ 
cerning the progress of the experiments. 

The work is being carried out on the same lines at two different localities 
by officers of the experiment station. Tests .are being made of the effects of 
spraying about every second week after the plants are about 8 in. to 1 ft. in 
height, and of giving three sprayings only. It must, of course, be remem¬ 
bered that the treatment is preventive, and operations must be commenced 
before there is any sign of disease. In New, York State the presence of Colo¬ 
rado beetle and the flea beetle renders it necessary to also apply poison, usu¬ 
ally arsenic or Paris green. This to a large extent governs the other opera¬ 
tions, as the poison is added to the Bordeaux mixture and applied as soon as 
the presence of the insects in any quantity is noticed. The spraying is,some¬ 
times ' commenced on this account earlier than would be the case if the fungus 
only was to. be combatted. In addition to the two experiments referred to, 
five large potato growers co-operated with the station in carrying out ex¬ 
periments to determine the net profit of spraying under ordinary conditions. 
The areas varied from 3| acres in extent to 15f -acres. In each experiment 
the spraying outfit was drawn by horsepower. In one or two instances large, 
two-horse outfits working five or six nozzles, and treating as many rows at 
one operation, were used. The rows were 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. apart, and the 
plants 15 in. apart in the rows. These wide rows greatly facilitate the use of 
horse power in all cultural operations, and also lessen the quantity of spray 
required. The amount used varies from 40 gallons to 100 gallons per acre 
at each spraying. ' ' A 

The diseases known in New York State under the name of “blight” are 
Early Blight (Altemaria solani) and Late Blight (Phytophthora infestans), 
of which the latter is generally by far the more destructive. The following 
table summarises the results of the two years’ experiments undertaken by the 
officers of the station: — 
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Plot Treated, 

Geneva — Yield per Acre. 

Riverhead - Yield per t 

toe. 

03. ’ 

1902. 

1903. 

1902. 

19 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

§ & 

t» >» 

CO c£ 

8 

£5 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 

Marketable 

Potatoes. 

Increase due 
to Spraying. 


cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

cwt. lb. 

3 times 

170 21 

52 93 

140 40 

46 108 

158 74 

15 30 

132 19 

21 21 

5 to 7 times .. 

183 60 

66 20 

156 68 

63 24 

167 51 

24 7 

140 110 

30 0 

# Not sprayed 

117 40 

— 

93 44 

1 ~ 

143 44 

~ 

no no 

— 


* These plots were treated with arsenic to destroy beetles. 


The average increase per acre due to spraying has been:—At Geneva, 
three sprayings, 49 cwt. 100$ ft.; five to seven sprayings, 64 evvt. 78 ft. : and 
at Riverhead, 18 cwt. 25} ft., and 27 cwt. 3} ft. respectively. The great 
variation between the figures at the two places appears to be mainly due to 
the fact that the disease has not b-een so severe at Riverhead. In addition, 
however, the potatoes at Riverhead suffered from a late attack of beetles, and 
the sprayed crops, being green when the unsprayed was dying of, suffered 
most. 


In the following table will be found the results of the tests on a large 
scale, carried out last year by the growers themselves: — 


Experiment. 

Area 

Treated. 

No. of 
times 
Sprayed. 

Total Cost 
of Spraying. 

. 

Cost 

per Acre, 

Increased 
yield per Acre 
due to 
Spraying. 

Cost per ton 
of 

increased 

yield. 


Acres. 


£ s. cl. 

£ s. d. 

cwt. 

lbs. 

£ s. cl. 

dagger 

33 

4 

10 9 1 

' 0 16 1 

2S 

104 

0 11 1 

Salisbury 1 ... 

10 

5 

i S 4 6 

i 0 16 ‘ oh 

33 

54 

0 9 10 

Salisbury 2 , 

14 

5 

! 12 11 0 

j 0 17 iT 

34 

32 

0 30 5 

Welch 

3} 

5 

2 15 2 

0 15 9 

40 

80 

0 7 9 

Martin 

if>i 

16 

19 15 7 

1 5 3 

41 

48 

0 1*2 3 

Dobson 

5 

3 

8 4 3 

1 12 10 

3 

84 

1 8 15 0 


The costs of the Dobson experiment are so excessive, compared with the 
other experiments, that they cannot be regarded as a fair indication of the 
outlay involved in .the operation of spraying. The high cost per ton of the 
crop saved is due mainly to this heavy outlay and also to the very light attach 
•f blight, there being but little injury on the unsprayed crop. It will be seen 
that the cost of saving the increased yields on the other plots averaged out 
at about 10s. 3d. per ton. 

With our smaller areas it is doubtful whether we could do our spraying 
at the cost stated, as horsepower outfit would not be used. At the same 
time, however, it should be pointed out that the work could be done under the 
same conditions here cheaper than in 'New York, owing to difference in cost 
of materials. The average cost of the five experiments works out at 78 cents 
per acre for each spraying; the Salisbury experiments were calculated to cost 
80 cents., and as the owner undertook to spray a number of his neighbours’ 
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Plate 1.- Block of Scarlet Nonpareil apple trees in the Rev. E. H. Thompson's orchard at 1- rank!in. 

showing heavy cropping capacity of trees. 
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Plate II,—Average specimen of Scarlet Nonpareil apple tree from row shown in Plate 




Plate III.—Type of Stnrmer apple tree in the Rev. E. H. Thompson''s orchard, Franklin. 
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Plat© IV.- Old Stunner apple tree in Bushby Park Estate, Derwent Valley,, grown under irrigation. 
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altitude ox more than a few hundred feet above sea level. This is adhered, to 

with a, rigidity which probably is backed up by experience. On the mainland. 

and more especially in this State—the contrary course is followed, and only 
elevated localities chosen. This proves the most successful course here, mainly 
because in such districts the proper combinations of solar heat and adequate 
moisture are alone available, and why may not identical causes guide the Tas¬ 
manian growers t 

Alter carefully weighing the evidence obtainable -subsequent upon visits 
paid to the Huon Valley, with its high rainfall; the (llenorchy and Kangaroo 
Valley, with their 26 to 28 in. annually ; the Derwent Valley, with only a mode¬ 
rate rainfall (about 28 in.), assisted by migation ; and the Ihurdad Valley, 
with its ordinary rainfall equal to that of the Adelaide plains, I can come to 
no other conclusion than that these districts present all of the characteristics 
—minus a little summer heat and the stronger sodL-which are found in tine 
Mount Lofty Ranges and Onkaparinga, Valley, with their 30 to 35 in.; (fro 
South-East (Coonawarra), with 27 to 28 in.; the Glare, with 23 to 2(5 in. : and 
the Barossa and Wirrabara, with their 20 to 24 in. annually. This greater 
amount of sun heat hastens the maturity of our trees, causes the fruits to ripen 
earlier in the season, and is conducive to heavy fruitage, and who will say 
these are not distinct advantages? After comparing these and other con¬ 
siderations, I am not loth to arrive at the conclusion that Tasmania’s supre¬ 
macy in apple-growing over our State is not due to any superiority of position, 
but simply to the methodical practices followed by lier sturdy sons of the soil. 
By carefully applying well-established practices, which can be demonstrated to 
be based upon sound, economic principles, the Tasmanian apple-grower has 
turned his trees into what may "be termed living fniit-producing machines* 
The soil prior to planting is well prepared, the trees aty planted thickly (from 
12 to 15 ft. apart being the common instances), -and they are trained in such a 
manner as to place the minimum of wasted energy in the bonfire after the com¬ 
pletion of each winter’s pruning work. Yields of 31)0 bushels and upwards per 
acre were freely quoted to me as nothing exceptional, and this for a period of 
successive seasons. When one'considers that this only means an average of 
from 1 to 2 bushels per tree when they are planted at the above-named dis¬ 
tances apart, it is—with regular manipulation of the fruiting wood.not a 

source for wonderment. 

The Tasmanian has found out which sorts suit his conditions best, and lie 
grows those and those only. A Mr. Murdoch, of Glenorchy, assured ine that, lie 
had taken 1,500 bushels of apples and nearly 800 bushels of gooseberries from a 
block of 3 acres. Another gentleman, at Kangaroo Valley, stated he had taken 
2,600 bushels from 6| acres of apple trees. And another well-known gentle¬ 
man, on the Huon River, assured me his orchard had averaged 300 bushels per 
acre over several seasons. These figures are exceeded in some orchards in South. 
Australia during some seasons, but, as a rule, the following year tlx* produc¬ 
tion is about one-tenth of that quantity. During the past season Mr. Me Bain, 
the manager of the orchards and vineyards of the YaIIuni Estate, at Coonar 
warra, states that he sold 1,300 bushels of first-class fruit and upwards of 100 
bushels of inferior quality from 448 Rokewood trees growing there. At 20 ft. 
apart this number represents an area of about 41 acres. One may reasonably 
ask what quantity will they bear next year? In a future article I hope to 
deal with this matter from a practiced point of view. Meanwhile- the accom¬ 
panying illustrations convey an idea of the cropping powers of some Tasmanian 
apple trees, and it may he added that these were riot discovered after much 
dill gent sea rchin g. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

The newly appointed Dairy Instructor foi -South Australia, Mr. P. H. 
Sliter, will take up his duties at the Agricultural College at the beginning of 
August. Mr. Kuter is the holder of the Doolde Agricultural College Diploma, 
and, after eight or nine years’ service in various cheese and butter factories m 
Victoria, for the greater portion of the time as Manager, Mr. Suter was ap¬ 
pointed to the position of Dairy Instructor at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College, a position he held for three and a half years, and which lie relin¬ 
quishes to take a similar position in South Australia. Air. Kuter will be stat¬ 
ioned at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and will have charge of the dairy 
herd and the teaching of dairying subjects. Hi’s services will also be available 
to factory managers and others practically engaged in dairying, and he will visit 
the factories as his other duties permit. All letters should be addressed to Mr. 
P. H. Kuter, Dairy Instructor, Agricultural College, Roseworthy. 


During the months of June and July besides attending to.departmental 
duties in Adelaide, Mr. Quinn has continued his lectures at the School ot 
Mines and Industries and at the Agricultural College at Rose worthy. Meet¬ 
ings to explain and discuss the provisions of the proposed Vegetation Diseases 
Bill were attended by him at Gumeracha, Angast'on, Nuriootpa, Woodside, 
Stansbury, and Coonawarra. With the exception of the last-named place mo¬ 
tions adverse to its adoption were passed. 


During the above months Air. Quinn lias given public demonstrations of 
the whiter pruning of fruit trees at Clare, Water vale, Pen wort-liana, Stanley 
Flat, Gumeracha, Angaston. Nuriootpa.., Smldle worth, Ktansbury, and Coona¬ 
warra. Besides these, instruction and demonstrations have been given on the 
same subject in private orchards at Mount Crawford, Coromandel Valley, Me- 
dindie, and other suburban localities. 


During June the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Protec¬ 
tion Act admitted 8,3(53 bushels of fruits, chiefly of a tropical character, 93 
packages of plants, including 10,400 fruit- trees, while 20 packages were de~ 
1 ained on account of the absence of the necessary declarations re the freedom 
from phylloxera of 'the gardens whence thev came, and 248 cases of overripe 
bananas were destroyed on suspicion, of being diseased. 


Ill the same month, 4,042 bushels of fruits, 127 packages of plants, and 
2,925 packages of vegetables were passed for export to States requiring a cer¬ 
tificate of freedom from diseases with each lot. 


During July 7,366 bushels of fruits, 71 packages of trees and plants, includ¬ 
ing 3,138 fruit trees and 7,000 stocks upon which to graft fruit trees, were ad¬ 
mitted by the Inspectors of Fruits, etc., while 15 parcels were detained or 
destroyed, owing to the necessary declarations - not being forthcoming. One 
hundred and ninety-six cases of tropical fruits were destroyed owing to the 
presence or suspected presence of fruit fly larvae. The exports to other States 
which deni and certificates of 'cleanliness with the consignments consisted of 
4.343 bushels of fruits, 126 parcels of plants, and 2,739 packages of vegetables. 
The fruits consisted mainly of apples and oranges, and the vegetables were of 
a very varied nature and of excellent quajity. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS. 

The sixteenth annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will be held in 
the Brockman Hall of the New School of Mines Building, North terrace, Au.e- 
lai-cle, during September Show week. The first session wil l be held on the even¬ 
ing of Tuesday, September 6, when the Hon. Minister of Agriculture will do 
liver his opening address. Sessions will also be hold on Wednesday morning 
and evening and Thursday morning and evening. Owing to the show being 
opened on Wednesday afternoon we cannot arrange for any meeting during 
the afternoon e‘: that -day. 

1b view of the number of meetings of other organisations during show 
week, members of the Bureau will be asked to discuss the advisable,nessi of 
starting Congress meetings in future oil the Tuesday morning, and finishing on 
Thursday • morning. This will of course necessitate members coining to town a 
little earlier, but there should not be much difficulty on this point. 

All members of the Bureau who- are in town during show week are particu¬ 
larly requested to attend meetings of Congress. All others interested in agri¬ 
culture are invited to attend. 

The usual farmers’ visit to Rose worthy College will be arranged by the 
Hon. Minister. Full particulars will be announced at the Congress meetings. 

The Annual Conference of the Hills Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau 
will he held .at Woodside on Friday, October 21. The members of Hills 
Branches are asked to assist in making the Conference a success. 


SOURSOPS ON THE BROUGHTON. 

A, recent visitor to the office of the Department of Agriculture stated that 
when travelling through the Lower North recently he noticed that the “sour- 
©ops J/ {Oxalis cernua) had taken possession of several relatively large areas of 
the rich Broughton Flats, between Koolunga and the lower part of the river. 
This weed has proved exceedingly troublesome in the southern parte of the 
State, and has completely choked out all other vegetation of value in many 
parts ; in fact, it is questionable whether any other weed we have to contend 
with has caused greater trouble to the owners of property. It is, therefore, to 
be regretted that it should have been allowed to get a hold in one of our best 
farming areas. There can be little doubt that unless vigorous action is taken 
to destroy it at once it will prove as troublesome to the landowners as it 
has in the,South. 

We believe the most effective way to deal with the infested areas would be 
to either fallow up the land, work it down well and sow with mwrne in the 
spring, or to cut the plant and apply a solution of bhiestone. If the former 
method is adopted the paddock should be made pig proof, and later on, when 
the lucerne has secured a firm hold, pigs can he turned in. The animals will 
not only convert the lucerne into pork, but will root up the oxalis wherever it 
appears, as they eat the bulbs wifh relish. We are not aware whether treat¬ 
ment with hluestone has been tried anywhere, but it is certainly worthy of a 
test. Cutting the plants would be necessary to facilitate the action of the 
poison. The solution should be made by dissolving 2 lb. of bhiestone in five gal¬ 
lons of water. It would not, of course, pay to apply this treatment to large 
areas of land, as the cost of two or three applications would he prohibitive, but 
where relatively small areas are to be dealt with to prevent the spread of the 
weed on rich land, it will be worth some expense on the part of the landowner. 
Constant cultivation of infested land will in time reduce the plant materially, 
but under ordinary circumstances this cannot he carried out to a sufficient 
extent to be effective. 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward elates 
of’ their next meetings in time for publication. 


j 

Branch. i 

Date of Meeting. 

Amy ton .. \ 

Aug. 25 

Sept. 22 

Balaklava .. i 

13 

10 

Booleroo Centre 

23 

20 

Bowhili 

19 

3 

Brinkworth .. ; 

5 

2 

Burra .. 

19 

16 

Bute 

22 

— 

Carrieton .. 

29 

20 

Cherry Gardens 

9 

13 

Clare .. j 

22 

23 

Clarendon .. 

~8 


Colton 

6 

3 

Crystal Brook .. j 

20 

— 

Dawson 

20 

_ 

Elbow Hill 

23 

20 

Eudunda 

22 

26 

Finniss 

1 

5 

Forest Range 

25 

22 

Forster 

13 

— 

Gawler River 

26 

23 

Gladstone 

6 

— 

Golden Grove 

25 

22 

Hartley 

26 

— 

Inkerman 

23 

20 

Johnsburg 

20 

24 

Kanmantoo 

26 

23 

Eapunda 

6 

3 

Kingscote 

8 

12 

Kingston 

6 

3 

Koolunga 

25 

22 

Lucindale 

20 

— 

Lyndoch 

25 

22 

Maitland 

6 

3 

M allala 

1 

5 

M&nnum 

20 

17 

Meningie 

13 

10 

Minlaton 

13 

17 

Morchard 

27 

24. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Morgan 

Aug. 20 Sept. 24 

Mount Bryan East 

27 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

12 

— 

Mount Remarkable 

25 

22 

Mundoora 

26 

23 

Nantawarra 

24 

21 

Naraeoorte 

13 

10 

Narridy 

20 

— 

Norton’s Summit .. 

26 

23 

Onetree Hill 

25 

22 

Orroroo 

26 

— 

Paskeville 

20 

— 

Penola 

13 

— 

Petina 

20 

17 

Pine Forest 

23 

20 

Port Broughton 

25 

22 

Port Elliot .. j 

20 

17 

Port Lincoln .. 

19 

17 

Port Pirie 

20 

— 

Pyap 

3 

7 

Redhill 

23 

— 

Reeves Plains 

26 

23 

Rhine Villa 

26 

23 

Richman’s Creek .. 

22 

26 

Riverton 

20 

24 

Saddleworth 

| 19 

— 

Stansbury 

6 

3 

Stockport 

I 22 

26 

Strathalbyn 

22 

26 

Utera Plains 

20 

24 

Virginia 

22 

19 

Wandearah 

22 

19 

Watervale 

22 

19 

Wepowie 

23 

20 

Whyte-Yareowie .. 

20 

17 

Willunga 

6 

3 

Wilmington 

24 

21 

Woodside 

22 

— 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW* 
Messrs. A. W. Sandford A Oik report on August 1, 1904:-. 

The month just closed luus been, a most favourable one to the agricultur¬ 
ists. and pastoralists, the rainfall being heavier and more general th.au has been 
recorded for many a long day; indeed, some parte reporting one and a, half 
incites beyond their average. As growing conditions have also been excellent, 
there a re -abundant supplies of feed and water in nearly each of the Far North¬ 
ern areas. Farmers are well content with the very favourable prospects, flu* 
soil having received such a thorough soaking that for some time it can do with¬ 
out further rain. 

The wholesale houses report good business during July, country buying 
orders showing a decided improvement. This, no doubt, being partly the 
result of moneys for wheat sold coming in, coupled with the very assuring out¬ 
look in the farming districts. Metals are generally firmer, Silver holding well, 
whilst Copper has advanced. 

Bread stiffs —The market for IJ.lv. cargoes remained steady until well 
on in the month, when political unrest, caused by the Russians capturing Eng¬ 
lish merchant steamers, was responsible for a steady advance, and business was 
done at 31s. 9d. to 31s. lCKjd., but at the moment values are hardly so firm, 
and not more than 31s. 6d. could be obtained. Shippers who had chartered 
vessels to load were anxious to secure wheat, and as high as 3s, 2d. was paid 
for large parcels. In this State farmers were disinclined to part with their 
holdings., and consequently, with one exception, all vessels went on to Mel¬ 
bourne or Sydney to load. During the.last few days, however, there has been 
more disposition shown to meet the market, and sales of fair lines have been, 
effected at 3s, Id. to* 3s. 1-Jd. Flour.—There lias been less enquiry for sluj.v 
inont to London, and Liverpool, and values in the old country appear not to 
have improved on the same ratio* as wheat; the extra price which Australian 
millers are now obliged to charge has, no doubt, prevented further . business. 

Forage.-.Since the rains farmers have been more willing to effect quittance of 

their Hay, but as the demand is very dull, ehaffcuttors are not now any too 
eager to purchase. Certainly, some few shipping parcels from the gulf are 
finding their way to Sydney, but this is the result of'an absence of enquiry, for 
chaff at Port Pirie. Offal has been in fair demand, but prices have not altered, 
a slight ’firming having been checked. Feeding Grains.- -The quotations tor 
those arc only nominal, grain merchants being disgusted at the very meagre 
sales that, have been put through. 

Potatoes. —Sales locally have been fairly heavy, no doubt the low quota¬ 
tions increasing the consumption. A few odd parcels have also found buyers 
for Western Australia; but, unfortunately, there seems very little, hope of any 
substantial advance in values* this season, the market continuing to be de¬ 
pressed owing to the heavy quantities offering, especially in the eastern States. 
However, as the “Gamblers” now available have mostly to be carted" a longer 
distance, .thus meumng'extra cost, prices, in sympathy, have hardened. 
Onions. At this time the call for the tuber is none too heavy, so that the 
supply from some of the later districts close to Adelaide is pretty well ample 
for city and suburban wants,.therefore Mount Gambler growers have to look: 
to tlie country and export for an outlet. 

Dairy Produce. —It is rare at this season of the year that all South Aus¬ 
tralian products are sufficient for demands, but- the montl^just passed, has been 
very exceptional in this direction, for not only is the State self-supplying, 
especially in butters, but already has a surplus quite equal to fill Broken Hill 
requirements. With further increasing quantities of fresh in prints continu¬ 
ing to come forward, packers and factories are hopeful of finding a market for 
these in bulk in Western Australia ; at least, until the shipping season opens 
for London. Eggs have been .several pence cheaper per dozen than is usual 
during winter, the cause undoubtedly being the presence of heaty quantities 
of refrigerated and pickled sorts, but although the seasonable downward trend 
in values has apparently set in, no abrupt drop has yet taken place, export 
buying orders having been fairly ^ extensive. Cheese has had good sale at 
slightly firmer rates. This applies only to* rich and mild flavoured, the old 
and dry sorts requiring pushing to effect clearance. Bacon.—It was thought 
that the big reduction in values would have caused a better call for the line, 
but sales of parcels of factory sides are yet most difficult to make, even at the 
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present low quotations. Hams -also continue, to be very dull, with, no probability 
of improvement until warmer weather sets in. Honey is having very little 
enquiry,; and shows a slight easing. Almond quotations have been almost 
stationary. 

Carcase Meat.-— -The quantities of pork catalogued each sale have at¬ 
tracted brisk competition, and good prices have ruled, considering the heavy 
slump, that is on in the live market, but farmers would do well to give special 
attention to the preparing and careful slaughtering of the hogs before market¬ 
ing. Bright, handy-weight, shop porkers realise top rates. in Veal it will 
pay to well feed the calves, and only kill when in fit condition, for prime 
vealers have commanded satisfactory figures, but for poor or hungry-looking 
carcases there is hardly any sale. Dressed Poultry.—Prime-conditioned and 
well-trussed birds have secured very fair rates. 

In Live Poultry the pleasing feature has been the decided improvement 
in the quality of those penned, resulting in good values being obtained. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/1 to 3/14 per bushel, GO It). 
Block.—-C ity brands, £7/10/-to £7/15/ ; country, £7 to £7 /5/. 

Bran.— 74d. to 7ifd, ; Pollard, 7-Ri. to 7Jd. per bushel of 20 fb. 

Oats.- -Local Algerian and Dun, 1 / 4l to 1 /'54- (nominal) ; White Cham¬ 
pions, l/8‘to 1/9 per bushel, 40 S’). 

Barley .—Cape, 1/8 to 1/10 (nominal), per bushel, 50 it). 

Chaff.- .£2/12/0 (nominal) per ton of 2,240 it)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. —Gambiers, £2/10/- per 2,240 fb.,' f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 
Onions.— Locals and Gambiers, £3/15/- to £4 per 2,240 it). 

Butter. —Factory, creamery, and choice separators, 84 d. to lOd.; good 
dairies and fair separators, 7id. »o 84-d.; well-graded collectors 1 and fair 
dairies, Bid. to 7d.; mixed to ordinary stores, 5Jd. to Sd. 

Cheese. —Factory makes, oid. to 6-id. per ib.: aged and dry lots, 44d. 
to 5d. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, old. to fid.; farm hitches, od. to 5-id. per fb. 
Hams. —S.A. factory, 7£d. to 8d. per fb. 

Eggs.—L oose, lOd.; in casks, f.o.b., I/ - per dozen. 

Lard. -In bladders, 4id. ; tins, 4d. per lb. 

Honey. —-2-id. for prime clear extracted, in -60-lb. tins; discoloured and 
candied, from 1-id.to 2d.; beeswax, 1/. 

Almonds.. Soft-shells, 4d. to 4|d. ; kernels, Bel. per lb. 

Carcase Meat. . Bright shop porkers, did. to 5d. ; medium to fair b a Conors, 

Bid. to 4d. : choppers, 2|d. to 3a. ; veal, good quality stuff, 2-id. to 3ld. ; poor 
sorts, Lid. to 24d. 

Dressed Poultry. —Turkeys and ducks, (Rd. to 7-id. per fb. ; fowls, 5d. 

1 to- fid. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 1/9 to 2/2 each ; plump hens 
and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; ordinary hens, 1 - to 1/2; poor 
and light. 9d. to 13d.; ducks, IJS to 2/8, fair to good; geese, 2/9 to 3/9; 
pigeons, fid. to 6-id., turkeys, 4id. to Bid. per fb., live weight, tor ordinary to 
good table sorts 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Gram, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of July, 1904 s— 


Adelaide 


2*73 

Manoora 


1*68 

Echunga 

4*18 

Hawker 


2*62 

Hoyleton 


2*32 

M accles field 

3*29 

Cradock 


1*63 

Balaklava 


1*73 

Meadows 

4*23 

Wilson 


2*59 . 

Port Wakefield 


1*68 

Strafchalbyn 

3 *24 

Gordon 


1*40 

Saddleworth 


1*78 

Callington 

1*27 

Quorn 


2*18 

Marrabel 


2*00 

Langhonie’s Bridge 

0*93 

Port Augusta 


1*14 

Riverton 


2*58 

M il an g 

HU 

Port Germein 


1*26 

Tarlee 


1*35 

Wallaroo 

2*12 

Port Pirie 


1*74 

Stockport 


1*43 

Kadina 

2*57 

Crystal Brook 


2*19 

Hamley Bridge 


1*73 

Moonta 

2*39 

Port Broughton 


1*65 

Kapunda 


1*83 

Green’s Plains 

3 *22 

Bute 


2*62 

Freeling 


2*34 

Maitland 

3*31 

Hammond 


1*18 

Stockwell 


2*53 

Ardrossan 

2*10 

Bruce 


1*45 

Nuriootpa 


1*99 

Port Victoria 

2*60 

Wilmington 


2*27 

Angaston 


2*69 

Curramulka 

3*35 

Melrose 


4*19 

Tanunda 


3*40 

Minlaton 

2*97 

Booleroo Centre 


2*84 

Lyndoch 


3*93 

Stansbury 

1*64 

Wirrabara 


3*30 

Mallala 


2*17 

Warooka 

2*94 

Appila 

... 

2*23 

Roseworthy 


2*10 

Yorketown 

2*49 

Laura 


2-7G 

Gawler 


2*39 

Edithburg 

2*04 

Caltowie 


2*33 

Smithfield 


2*69 

Fowler’s Bay 

3*91 

Jamestown 


2-62 

Two Wells 


1*95 

Streaky Bay 

3*13 

Gladstone 


2*46 

Virginia 


2*30 

Port Eiliston 

2*61 

Georgetown 


2*92 

Salisbury 


2*27 

Port Lincoln 

2*46 

Narridy 


3*67 

Tea Tree Gully 


3*81 

Cowell 

0*76 

Red hill 


2*43 

Magili 

... 

4*06 

Queenscliffe 

2*87 

Koolunga 


2*70 

Mitcham 


4*58 

Port Elliot 

1*50 

Carrieton 


1*94 

Crafers 


7*11 

Goolwa 

1*43 

Eurelia 


1*83 

Clarendon 


6*25 

Meningie 

2*47 

Johnsburg 


1*34 

Morphett Vale 


2*15 

Kingston ... 

4*97 

Orroroo 


1*69 

Noarlunga 


1*5S 

Robe 

3*30 

Black Rock 


, 1*87 

Willunga 


3*99 

Beachport 

3*64 

Petersburg 


1*62 

Aldinga 


3*44 

Coonalpyn , , 

2*10 

Yongala 


2*09 

Norman ville 


2*85 

Bordertown 

2*78 

Terowie 


2*00 

Yankalilla 


3*47 

Frances 

3*15 

Yarcowie 


2*05 

Eudunda 


1*37 

Naracoorte 

3*32 

Hallett 


2*37 

Truro 


2*47 

Lucindale 

4*22 

Mt. Bryan 


2*01 

Palmer 


2*18 

Penola 

2*87 

Burra 


1*97 

Mount Pleasant 


4*86 

Millicent 

4*22 

Snowtown 


2*71 

Blumberg 


4*75 

Mount Gambler ,.. 

3*42 

Brinkworth 


2*50 

Gumeracna 

... 

5*33 

Wellington 

1-67 

Blyth 


1*91 

Lobethal 


7*00 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*05 

Clare 


2*7S 

W oodside 


5*21 

M annum 

1*41 

Mintaro Central 


2*39 

Halmdorf 


4*63 

Morgan 

0*80 

Watervale 


3*03 

Nairne 


2*86 

Overland Corner.,, 

1*18 

Auburn 


2*36 

Mount Barker 


4*52 

Renmark 

1*12 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Morchard 5 June 25, 

P r e SENT— Messrs. Seri veil (chair), Longbotham, Kupke, Kitto, Barrie, 
Martin, Reicbstein, Kirkland, Toop, O’Loughlin, and Beck (Ron Sec.), and 
four visitors. 

Table Poultry.— Members report very unsatisfactory returns tor prime 
young cockerels, about seven months old, dressed and forwaraed to Adelaide 
market. It was thought that the birds must have been badly dressed, or better 
prices would have been obtained, and it was decided to asx for information on 
this subject. [See Journal of Agriculture for July, 1904.—En.J 

Cultivation. —Mr. Reichstein read a short paper on cultivation of the 
soil. He advised fallowing as early as possible. The ploughing should be 
done thoroughly, but on no account would he cut down into a clay subsoil, 
though with limestone bottom they could go as deep as they chose. " He con¬ 
sidered it a great mistake to always plough the land to the same depth; ?t 
would prove beneficial to go a little deeper than usual now and then. He had 
found that on the average shallow ploughing gave best results, but in wet sea¬ 
sons land ploughed six inches would yield best. The difficulty was that the 
farmer could not tell how the seasons would turn out, and could not vary his 
cultural operations according to season. Members generally agreed with 
Mr. Reichstein’s remarks. 


Meadows, June 27. 

Present —Messrs/Ellis (chair), Griggs, Brooks, Usher, Nicolle, Gatt, and 
Stone (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Vegetation Diseases Bill. —Considerable discussion on this Bill took 
place. Members were unanimous in their opposition to the provisions of the 
measure. 


Reeves Plains, June 24- 

Present —Messrs. Folland (chair), George, McCord, W. and R. Oliver, 
Winton, Alexander, Carroll, W. and W. H. Day (Hon. Sec.), and two visi¬ 
tors. 

Standard Bushel.— Messrs. McCord and Alexander read short papers on 
this subject. Both writers protested against- the present one-sided method, 
by which the standard weight each season was fixed by the Corn Trade Section 
or the Chamber of Commerce, which simply acted in the interests of the 
wheat merchants. The system of docking wheat under standard, and at the 
same time refusing to pay extra for wheat over standard, was condemned. The 
writers could not understand why it was that if wheat _ weighing 61 fb. per 
bushel was worth Id. per bushel less than wheat weighing 62 fb., a sample 
weighing 63 fb, should not be worth Id. or thereabouts more than the 62-tb. 
sample. They urged the farmers to combine and refuse to_ put up any longer 
with the present system. It was resolved that, in the opinioxy of this Branch, 
there should be a permanent standard of 62 fb. per bushel, with a fixed scale 
of prices for wheat over or below. It was also decided that the practice of 
delaying the fixing of the standard was an injustice to the smaller farmers. 
Members consider that the farmers should have a representative on the body 
fixing the standard. 


Reef hill, May *24. 

Present —Messrs. Nicholls (chair). Wake, Button, Kelly, Steele, D. and 
J. N. Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairy Cattle. —Mr. Steele read a short paper on the best breed of cows 
for this district. He expressed the opinion that the introduction of the Jer¬ 
sey into their herds has resulted in deterioration in the size of the cows. Re 
considered the milking strain of Shorthorn the most profitable for this locality, 
with which most of the members agreed. 
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Utera Plains, June 25 . 

Present -Messrs. Venning (chair), Jacobs, John Door, sen. and jun., 
James Doer, Hale, H. and R. J. •‘West, Hornbardt, and Ramsey (Hon.. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Poultry. Mr. James Deer road a short paper on this subject, showing 
returns from forty fowls during the past six months. The hens did not start 
laying until. March, during which month the” produced eggs to value of £1 
6s. IGd. ; in April to value of £2 11s. lOd.: May, 19s. od.; June, 7s. GJd.: or a, 
total of £6 4s. 7£d., in addition to rearing one sitting of chicks. The only 
food the fowls received, beyond what they picked up for themselves, was. 10 
bushels of wheat, worth £1 8s. 4-d., leaving a profit of £3 16s. 3ld. 

Bars as Wheat.— A long discussion oil this subject took place, and it was 
resolved that this Branch protest® against the present system .and considers 
that the wheat should be sold independently of the bags, for which the wheat- 
buyer should allow a fair value, or replace them with bags of equal quality. 

Improvement of Draught Stock. —Mr. Jacobs urged the necessity for im¬ 
proving the- quality of their draught stock, and suggested that the farmers 
should form a syndicate amongst themselves to purchase a good stallion foi 
the -district. This met with general approval. 

R a in fall.— The following records were handed in :—Salt Creek, May, 
.91 in. ; June, to date, .96 in. Glynn, .87 in. and 1.67 in. respectively. 


PasRevIIIe, JuneU2Ssr" 


’X 

Present Messrs. Pontifex (chair), Goodall, Palnj. Koch, M-eieiy-.J. 0., 
S. R., and T. H. Price, and O’Grady (Hon. Bee.), and several visitors, • 

Premature Milking of Brood Mares. —Members reported several eases 
of .abnormal flow of milk from pregnant mares- not due to’ foal for three 
months. The udder of the mare develops, and the milk runs from the teats. 
None of the mares have slipped their foals, though, some have been in the 
condition stated for three months. [W ithout a full history of e-aely case it 
is not possible to suggest any definite cause for this abnormal flow of milk from 
pregnant mares.—E d.] 

Star lings. --The Hon. Secretary tabled specimen of a starling he had 
shot, This pest is sufficiently new to this district to- create considerable 
interest, and members were much impressed with the necessity for taking 
action to prevent them from increasing. 


Booth by* June 7. 

Present Messrs. Whyte (chair), Chaplin, Henderson, Leonard, Way, 
McGown, Robinson, and two visitors. 

Farm Management.—- Mr. Leonard read a short paper on this subject. He 
contended that to successfully manage a farm required greater qualifications 
than many other businesses. The farmer required an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities and management of soils, of stock -of all kinds, and of 
machinery; besides which be must also be a handy man, able to- do- a little 
carpentry and blacksmithing. Added to all this. he must be energetic and 
persevering. The young man of the present day stands .a much better chance 
than his father, as he can obtain reliable advice and instruction on almost 
all matters connected with Ms.-operations; whereas his father had to grope 
Iris way, and learn almost all his lessons by costly experience. 

Pickling Oats. —Members wished to know the best .method of pickling 
oats, [Either formalin or hot water treatment will prove effective.—E d.] 

Stallion Tax. —Mr. Robinson initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
contended that the breed of draught horses was fast deteriorating throughout 
the country, and attributed this largely to the inferior stallions now used. He 
strongly favoured a tax on stallions as a means of lessening rue .number of 
inferior animals kept. The Chairman and Mr. Way contended that no one had 
any right to interfere in this matter, and put the deterioration, which they 
admitted, down to the results of bad seasons. 
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Boothtoy s June 26. 

Present —Messrs. Whyte (chair), Chaplin, Henderson, Cam. Sims, Leon¬ 
ard, McGown, and one visitor. 

Seed Drills.—A discussion took place on the relative merits of the hoe 
and disc drills, members unanimously favouring the- disc drill as specially 
suited to the requirement of scrub land, Mr. Sims advocated harrowing 
after drilling in seed, as it gave the seed a firmer bed. and destroyed .any 
weeds that may have started. Members generally preferred to leave the 
ground undisturbed after the drill. 

Red Rtjst. —Some discussion on .this subject took place. Air. Leonard 
thought,. in view of the losses from rust, the Government should offer a- 
substantial reward for the discovery of some preventive. [Rewards have been 
offered in past years without success. The success achieved in the growing of 
wheats resistant to rust has rendered it unnecessary for such action now.— 
Ed.] The Chairman thought that, while much had been done in the develop¬ 
ment of rust-resistant wheats, there was still much work for the experi¬ 
mentalist in this matter. Reference was made to the fact that rust did not 
appear to flourish in certain districts. 


Cracfock 5 June 15- 

Present —Messrs. Paterson (chair), Grillick. Solly, MoAuly, Marsh, Gar¬ 
net, Graham, Glasson, and Lindo (Hon. Sec.). 

Bags as Wheat. —Mr. Symons forwarded short paner on this subject. He 
viewed with regret the adoption by the Farmers’ Union of the practice of 
buying wheat, bags in, and believed it would result in alienating the sympa¬ 
thies of the farmers. He thought, in view of past experiences, the farmers 
as a body should support the Union, and at the same time induce the Directors 
to adopt, a more equitable practice. He thought the old system was unfair to 
the merchant; but the farmer was unjustly treated now. He thought the 
fairest way would be to sell the wheat at nett, and for the merchant to allow 
the farmer half the value of the bag. This suggestion was generally approved. 
Mr. Graham said the buyer, while buying the bag as wheat at lid, per bag, 
deducted 2d. for every secondhand bag used by the farmer. 

Testing Weight of Wheat. —The present system of testing the weight of 
the bushel of wheat by means of a half-pound sample was strongly criticised. 
Members considered that the measure for testing should have a capacity of at 
least 10 11>. 


Inkerman, June 28. 

Present —Messrsi C. H. Daniel (chair), Board, I). and W. Eraser, Ken¬ 
nedy, Williams, Sampson, F. J. and F. C. Smart, and 0. E, Daniel (Hon, 
Sec.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed twelve meetings 
held, with an average attendance of seven members and two visitors. The 
meetings during the year have been generally of an interesting character. 
Messrs. E. Kennedy, G. E. Daniel, and F. C. Smart were elected Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year, the retir¬ 
ing officers being thanked for their services. 


Petina, June 25- 

Present —Messrs. Penna (chair). Talbot, Giles, Wallschutzky, Cocks, 
Norton, Lutze, Fiddamann (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Veterinary Medicine Chest.-—-I t was decided to form a homoeopathic 
medicine chest, and to obtain one or two books on veterinary work, in order 
to enable members to treat their stock for ordinary ailments. 

Tree-planting.— -Considerable discussion on this subject took place, and 
it was decided to obtain trees for planting from the Port Lincoln Forest Nur¬ 
sery. 
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Koolung-a, SVlay 26* 

Present— Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Burgess, Palmer, Sandow, 
dose, Atkinson, Fuller, Buchanan, Butterfield, La wry, Perrin, Cooper, and 
Noaek (Hon. See.). 

Poultry. —Mi*. R. H. Palmer read a paper on “The Laying Hen.” The 
majority of farmers were interested in egg production rather 'man. the grow¬ 
ing of table poultry. There were many reasons for this. Eggs always found ■' 
ready market at profitable rates; they were easily disposed of; can be kept 
for several days under proper conditions without injury; a large value occu¬ 
pies a small space. The result is that in many country districts eggs pass 
practically as cash. It is true that a few years ago prices in the glut season 
were so low as to be unprofitable; but this was due to their being bought 
at such times by speculators, who in most cases made good profits out of 
them. Now, however, under the stimulus of interstate free trade, there was 
more active competition amongst the wholesale buyers, and prices were on 
the ,whole profitable to the producer. With table poultry more skill and 
attention were required, besides which they would have to take the risks of the 
London market, as local prices were not to be relied upon. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the farmer could not depend upon getting adequate prices for first-class 
table birds. Dealing with egg production, he thought they could, by a little 
care and attention, considerably improve the laying qualities of their hens. 
It was not necessary for tine fanner to keep pure-bred fowls only ; but he would 
not advise going beyond the first cross, and inbreeding should be avoided. In 
selecting the’breeds, it should be borne in mind that the best spring and sum¬ 
mer layers do not, as a rule, excel in winter. Of the former, the Minorca and 
Leghorn are the best; of the latter, the Wyandotte, Orpington, or Langshan. 
Another point is that they must see that they get a good laying strain of the 
breed selected. Care should be exercised in the collection and marketing of 
eggs. They should be gathered every day, and should be sent to market, at 
least once a week; every three or four days would be better. One alteration 
was needed in the selling of eggs, and that was the abolition of the ridiculous 
practice of selling by the dozen instead of by weight. A dozen eggs of some 
breeds will weigh as much as 15 or 16 eggs of another breed, yet no difference was 
made in the sale price. It would be just as easy to sell by weight as by count. 
Members generally favoured selling eggs by weight, buiy Mr. San do w feared 
that the extra handling and bother would reduce the price to -producers. It 
was agreed that “strain” plays a very important part in the selection of fowls 
for laying. The opinion was also expressed that the present egg-laying com¬ 
petition at Rose worthy would be of no material benefit to the community, 
owing to no provision having been made for the sale of eggs for breeding 
purposes. 


WHIuog'a, July 2. 

Present —Messrs. Pengilly (chair), Blacker, Malpas, Vaudrey, Bin) toy, 
Valentine, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.) 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report (showed a fairly satis¬ 
factory attendance throughout the year, with interesting and instructive 
meetings on the whole. Homestead meetings were held at two of the members’ 
farms. The experiments being conducted by the Chairman, under the control 
of' the Department of Agriculture, are being watched with great interest. 
The retiring officers were thanked for their services. Messrs. W. Birmey, J. 
S. Malpas, and J, A. Hughes were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Penola, July 9- . 

Present— Messrs. Darwent (chair), MeBain, Miller, Peake, McKay, 
Stpney, Worthington, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Way-billing Travelling Stock.— Suggestions of Mr. Beaman, of King¬ 
ston Branch, were discussed at length, but there was considerable difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom of compelling persons in charge of travelling stock 
to carry a waybill describing the said stock. 
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Fhiniss, July 4* 

Present—M essrs. Chibnall (chair)., Collett, Cameron, and Henley (Hon. 
See.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Members did not favour Kapunda proposal for a fixed 
standard of 60 ft)., -as they consider it would make farmers very careless in 
cleaning their wheat. They would prefer fixing the weight at 63 ft)., believ¬ 
ing that the higher standard would result in higher pi ices for South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat in the London market. 


Yorketown, June II. 

Present —Messrs. Correll (chair), Koth, Anderson, Bull, Sabine, Jung, 
Domaschenz, Lloyd, and Newboid (Hon. Sec*). 

Drubs in Wheat Crops. —The Chairman reported that the underground 
grubs were again making their presence felt in the wheat on a number of 
farms, and he feared losses would be serious. Other members had not noticed 
any damage on their farms in the wheat, though they were plentiful in some 
parts on newly-cropped land. Various methods, such as roiling with heavy 
roller, harrowing, heavy dressings of salt, etc., had been tried in previous 
years without effect. Burning the stubble was believed to be an effective 
method of checking the pest, as the beetles laid their eggs on or very close to 
the surface of the ground. 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat. — Several members reported having 
tried this pickle, and they believed that if it proved satisfactory in preventing 
damage by smut it would soon supersede bluestone. Up to the present the 
wheat treated with formalin showed much thicker and more vigorous growth 
than the wheat from seed treated with bluestone. 


Carrietoo, July IK 

Present— Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Fisher, Kaerger, Hupatz, Davies, 
Martin, Ormstou, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Members generally condemned the proposal of Kap- 
unda Branch for a fixed standard of 60 ft>. per bushel. It was held that such : 
low standard would react very injuriously on the reputation and prices of 
South Australian wheats in the world’s markets. While not agreeing with the 
way in which the Chamber of Commerce fixed the standard,. members con¬ 
sidered it would be very unwise to ask Parliament to interfere in the matter. 
The delay in fixing the standard was strongly condemned, and exception was 
taken to the small measure used by buyers in testing the weight of wheat. It 
was resolved that, in the opinion of members, the standard should be fixed not 
later than December 8, and that the measure used, by the buyer should be of 
not less than 2 ft), capacity. 


Elbow Hill, June 28. 

Present —Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Harvey, Pike, Wake, Ward, Wills, 
and G. C. Dunn (Hon. Bee.), and six visitors. 

Cost of Wheat Growing. —Messrs. B. Wills and J, Wake read short 
papers on this subject. Mr. Wills’ figures showed a cost of 12s. per acre to 
plough, harrow, gather stumps, and drill m seed with manure. Sir. Wake’s 
figures- for cropping 200 acres amounted to £206; that is, all work from 

P loughing to cleaning the crop. With a twelve bushel crop at 2s. 6d. per 
ushel this left a profit of £94. 

Fractured Bone. —Some discussion on treatment of horse with fractured 
bone took pace. Members thought that unless the animal was aged, or the 
break very had, it was not advisable to destroy the horse, as with car© the bone 
would knit together again. 
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Forster, June 13. 

Present— Messrs. W. Johns (chair) F. a,nd J. Johns, Beta-Hack, Bolt, 
Bap-s.fi.ekl, A. and E. Sehenseher, and five visitors. 

Protection ok I' 1 Aim .1 mihucments.- - -Mr. A. Sehenseher read from report; 
of liter a Plains, in June Journal of Agriculture, paper on purchase and pro¬ 
tection of farm "implements. A good discussion ensued, most of the members 
agreeing in the main with the paper. Ft was decided to hold a field, trial of 
c u 1 1 i \ a t i j i g i mp 1 < * i non t-s. 

Standard Bushel.— Discussion took place on standard weight of bushel 
of wheat, which members thought should be fixed at 60 ft). 


Morgan, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (eh-air). Hahn, Hewitt, Hausler, Bruhn, 
Liuchier, Pope, R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Branding Chaff. —Considerable discussion took place on the question of 
the adulteration of chaff, the majority of the members advocating legislation 
to compel vendors of headed straw chaff or mixed chaff to brand the bags 
accordingly. 


Quoro 5 May 28. 

Present Messrs. Noll (chair), Finley, Moduli, Patten, Cook, Horde, 
Rowe, Smith, Toll, Salmon, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures.. .Members’ experience with, superphosphate in this district was 

that it gave best results on sandy loam soils. 

New Implementw .•—Mr. Finley reported favourably of a light steel six- 
furrowed plough, which could also be used as a scarifier or cultivator. It was 
of Light draught and he had worked it with a team of seven horses, three of 
which were almost ponies. "With more,strength the plough could be* used for 
fallowing on fairly level country, but for the hills it was hardly strong 
enough. Mr. Noll reported trial of disc plough on the Boolcundiq Swamp, 
on land so infested with “hog weed” and other rubbish as to make it impos¬ 
sible- to ust^ an ordinary plough. . The disc plough turned the rubbish under 
well, and did its work to the satisfaction of those farmers who attended the 
trial. He thought the plough a perfect implement for the plains, but was 
doubtful of its value for rough land in the hills. Members were agreed that 
it was necessary for farmers to test these new implements, as it was not 
profitable to use anything that was obsolete, or which had been improved on m 
order to lighten, the- draught, while doing as good or better work. 


Nantawarra, June 22. 

Present Messrs. Dixon (chair), Dali, E. J. and II. F. Herbert, Pridhnm, 
Rattew, Greenshields, ami Nieholls (Hon. Seed, and two visitors. 

Officers.- The annual election of officers took place, Messrs. R. Nieholls, 
C. T. Rattew, and James Nieholls being appointed Chairman, Vice-Chairman, 
and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Standard Bushel. —This subject was atseussed, and it was resolved that, 
in the opinion of members, all wheat, whether above or below the so-called 
standard, should be bought and so-ld 'on its merits. 

Concrete Floors. — In reply to question as to best way of building . 
good barn floor, concrete; made as follows, was recommended:—Take equal 
quantities of good, well-slaked lime and clean, sharp sand; mix thoroughly 
and place in position. Tamp well, and \vhen small'cracks appear upon the 
damp surface sprinkle lightly with cement and work it in with a. plasterer’s 
trowel; then tamp well again. 

Bizis of AYheat Sack . 1 —Members were opposed to suggested reduction in 
the size of the wheat sack. 
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Riverton? June 25. 

Present-- --Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), Glynn, Gravestocks, Hannu- 
ford, Gray, H. A. and W. B. Davis, Calf, Kelly, James, and Cooper (Hon. 
See.). ’ 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. H. A. Hussey resigned his office, having left the 
district, and Mr. R. H. Conner was elected to fill the vacant position. 

Limewashing Fruit Trees. —In reply to question as to the benefit to be 
derived from applying liniewash to the stems or fruit trees, Mr. Graves toe ks 
stated that, in addition to preserving the bark against the effects of the wea¬ 
ther, it prevented the spread of mildew and lichen on the trees. 

Hawkesbury Agricultural College.—M r. H. A. Davis gave an interest¬ 
ing account of a recent visit to the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Scales Bay 5 June 18. 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), G. and A. Newbokl, and five visitors. 

Rabbit Destructiqn.— Discussion on this subject took place. Where 
rabbits burrow under the netting, it lias been found a good practice to fill up 
the holes, and place baits of apple or plum jam mixed with strychnine on stones 
or pieces off wood near by. The Chairman had known as many as 70 rabbits 
to take poison laid in this way in one night. This is also found very effective 
about the burrows. 

Colonial Woollens.— Members thought that as most farmers now keep 
sheep, it would be a good idea for farmers and graziers to^ encourage their 
employes to wear colonial made tweed and other woollens, to increase the local 
demand for wool for manufacturing purposes. 


Burra, June 17. 

Present —Messrs. McDonald (chair). Flower, Dawson, Duldig, Needham, 
Field, Arnold, Hawkes, and Harvey (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership. —Members approved of alterations in rules suggested by 
Wilmington Branch, except that it was considered undesirable to allow can¬ 
didates to nominate themselves. 

Standard Bushel. —Members did not approve of petition emanating from 
Kapunda Branch in favour of a fixed legal standard bushel of 60 lb. 

Roup. —Members wished to know if there was any cure for this complaint 
in fowls. [Yes. Mr. D. F. Laurie states that affected birds should be iso¬ 
lated in warm, roomy coops, and the nostrils cleaned out thoroughly with a 
rag or stiff feather, which had previously oeen dipped in a mixture of equal 
quantities of eucalyptus and oil. The throat and windpipe should' be treated 
with this mixture, applying it twice a day with a long feather. ’ Severe, cases 
may require further treatment. —Ed. j • 

Poisoning of Stock.— Mr. R. J. Needham (Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Stock) read a paper on the poisoning by food in horses and cattle. So many 
losses from this cause have come under the notice of the Stock.Department of 
late years, and as these losses continue and even appear to be on the increase, 
he knew of no subject connected with the stock on the farm which was of .more 
importance to farmers and stockowners. .Fodder and stubbles damaged by 
mould fungus or parasites are the common causes of trouble, and many valu¬ 
able animals are lost every year. Mould fungus, puist, and smut are micro¬ 
organisms or cryptogama, and are numerous, and it is generally thought that 
the poisonous symptoms are not caused so much, by the organisms themselves 
as by^ the secretions left by them. The general action of these* micro-organ¬ 
isms is to cause paralysis, contraction of the pupil of the eye, great stupor, 
and often, before death, convulsions. They may remain harm¬ 
less as long as the animal eating them is in perfect con¬ 
dition: but if, for instance, the horse is stale from hard 
work, the mucous membrane of the intestines admits their entrance into 
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the system, and trouble follows. Mouldy grain and forage or all kinds cause 
a most dangerous enteritis, or gastro-enteritis, in horses and cattle, which 
often takes a typical form, and is very malignant in cattle. The symptoms 
of gastro-enteritis in the early stages are not well marked, but as the disease 
progresses there is constipation and stupor; then there may be diarrhoea, 
respiration short, coat staring, wasting. The fact of a number of 
horses being taken ill at once should arouse the fears of the owner. Ail food 
should be carefully examined, and the water supply also lookeci to. The water 
supply is often the cause of the trouble. He had sieen farms where all the drain¬ 
age of the farmyards, pigsties, etc., got into the dam where the stock are 
watered; at other places the water troughs are never cleaned out, and are m 
a most insanitary condition. In the event of an outbreak of this disease the 
food should be changed immediately. Give carbonate of soda if there is tym¬ 
pany, and antiseptics should be used. If there is partial paralysis,.strong 
mix vomica may be used. But the main thing is prevention. Inferior and 
damaged food should not be used ; tough and hard food, such as “cookie 
chaff,” should be used as little as possible, as it will cause irritation of the 
bowels, and the infective organisms gain entrance to the system. 


AppiSa-YarrowIe, June 24- 

Present —Messrs. Francis (chair), Bottrall, Brinkworth, Gat ford, Stacey, 
Wilsden, Bauer, Daly, and Fox (Hon. Sec.). 

Death qe Mb. C. G. F. Baiter. —The death of this gentleman, one of the 
founders of the. Branch, and for many years Hon. Secretary, was referred to, 
and it was decided to send a letter of condolence to the family. 

Standard Bushel. —Papers on this subject, read at Kapunda and 
Saddle worth meetings, were discussed, and it was resolved that this Branch 
is in favour of a fixed standard of 62 ft>. Members considered 60 ft)., as 
suggested by Kapunda Branch, altogether too low. 

Cattle Complaint. —Paper read at Port Broughton Branch by Stock 
Inspector Needham was also' discussed. 


Arthurton, June 23- 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair) Rowe, Welch, Pearson, b, and T. Lam- 
shed, Short, and Palm (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Sheep. —Mr, George Jeffrey gave a very interesting address, dealing with 
the keeping of sheep by farmers, and the treatment of the wool. Four live 
sheep were exhibited, and Mr. Jeffrey explained how the respective portions 
of the fleeces should be dealt with. A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Jeffrey for his visit. 

Membership.— It was unanimously resolved that it was not desirable t-o 
alter the present constitution of the Branch. 


Lyndoch, June 23. 

Present— -Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Reu, Zimmer mann, H. and A. 
Springbett, Rushall, and two honorary members. 

Membership. —Members did not consider that Wilmington proposals in 
reference to membership would be desirable for this Branch to adopt. 

Pickling Wheat. —Mr. Rushall initiated a discussion on this subject. 

Fruitgrowing. —It was decided to suggest for discussion at Congress the 
subject of bird pests. Mr. H. Springbett tabled oranges showing marks on 
the skin, which were attributed by members to damage by hail. 
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Koolunga, June 30. 

Present —-Messrs. Butcher (chair), Jose, Button, Shipwav, Perrin. Fuller, 
Burgess, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel, —-Circular from Kapuuda Brandi was discussed. Most 
of the members oppose the proposal to reduce the standard to 60 tt>., and it 
was unanimously resolved that, in the opinion of the Branch, a fixed standard 
of 62 fb. per bushel should be adopted, with extra payment for wheat over 
standard. 

Forestry. —Mr. W. Perrin read a short paper on this subject. He 
thought tree-planting should be regarded as an important part of farm work 
in a country so sparsely timbered. Every year the timber on many hundreds 
of acres was cut down, and very little was done towards replacing it. He 
thought every landowner should make it his duty to- plant a few trees each 
year. ^ It would also- be: well if the Government would plant more extensively 
than in past years, and also protect natural belts of timber on all Crown lands. 
There was much land in this district which could be profitably utilised as forest 
reserves, notably the three-chain road, which at present- was an eyesore and 
a waste t of good land. A chain road would be sufficient for traffic, and the 
two-chain strip should be planted. One did not have to travel far in this 
district to note the effect of a few trees about the homestead. A few- clumps 
of trees in the corners of the paddocks added materially to the value and to 
the appearance of the farm. They provided much needed shelter for stock, 
winch will keep in better condition than in shelterless fields. He was also 
inclined to agree with those who- held that the removal of so much timber from 
the agricultural areas had much to do with the decreased rainfall. Mr. Ship¬ 
way considered it a bad practice to plant large growing trees too< near the 
house, while Mr. Butcher condemned the planting of trees m the corners 
of paddocks, as they were of little value there- for shade, and stock under or 
about them interfered with the fences. Mr. Burgess thought that they often 
loosened up the soil too much when planting trees. It would be better if the 
ground was left firmer. 


Virginia, June 27. 

Present —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), J. E. and S. J. Taylor, Nash, White, 
J. E. and D. J. She-edv, Huxtable, Pavy, Strempel, Thompson, Geigers, Baker, 
and Ryan (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Mr. D. J. Sheedy read a paper on this subject. The land 
should be- fallowed w r -et in July and August. The after working was best clone 
with chisel-tined harrows, as they made a better seedbed than the scarifier. 
He believed the new cultivators did good work, but had but little experience 
of it. The object of their work should be to have the fallow land clean, with 
a good tilth and firm seedbed. He believed in drilling in the seed and manure 
together, and would drill as shallow as possible. When sowing early wheats 
be would apply 1£ bushels per -acre; for later sowing 75 Tb. m per acre. On© 
bushel per acre of barley was sufficient, as it did not do well if sown too thick. 
He thought all fanners- should sow some early wheat. Neumann’s had done 
very well with him for hay, though bad for reaping. Marshall's No. 3 was a 
good all-round wheat. Bluey, or Dart’s Imperial, was badly rusted last year, 
but previously had done well. He would grow some barley and oats- each 
year. It gave a change to the land and provided good feed. He always 

B ' ickled his wheat in bluest-one solution, and never had any trouble with smut. 

ne pound of Milestone dissolved in 21 to 3 gallons of water yeas sufficient for 
three bags of seed. Barley will stand heavier pickling. He found 
no difference in the results from imported and local super¬ 
phosphate while with the latter they got sound bags and dry 
manure’ two very important advantages. He strongly advised farmers to 
use local made manure. He considered guano super the cheapest manure 
for this district, though bone super was perhaps the best. _ If they were used 
alternately the farmer would keep his land in better condition than it mineral 
super was always used. Some discussion took place on formalin for pickling 
wheat. Messrs. Baker and Taylor reported that wheat kept for a few weeks 
after pickling with formalin did not germinate well, and thev advised caution 
in its use. Mr. White stated that he had this year sown wheat pickled with 
bluesto-ne twelve months ago, and it had germinated just as freely as newly 
pickled wheat. 
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Angaston, June 25» 

Present —Messrs. Snell (chair), Player, F. and A. Salter, Smith, Rad¬ 
ford, Trimmer, Vaughan, Sibley, Friend, and Matthews (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Co-operation eor Fiiuitukoweius. —Mr. J. E. Swann, honorary member, 
read a paper cm “Co-operation of Angaston Fruitgrowers.’’ This question 
had boon frequently discussed, but for various reasons - nothing practical had 
.re-suited. The most curious and at the same time most frequent reason given 
for failure hail been that Angaston growers never did and never would agree 
to co-operate. He had lived for twenty-four years .amongst the growers, and 
could not understand such a statement. He had watched the steady and pros¬ 
perous development of the fruit and vinegrowing industry, and had noted the 
manly way in which growers assisted one another in imparting information 
on ail matters connected with the industry. So far as the growing of fruit 
was concerned he could not see where they could co-operate further, but in tee 
marketing and selling of the produce every one seemed to go his own way, 
often to the detriment of the other growers. No one won In question that 
they could grow fruit here equal in quality to that grown in -any other part 
of Australia., yet in the matter of uniformity of sample and general get-up 
of the produce they were wofully behind the best. In this direction he believed 
co-operaLeu would do much tor the grower, and largely help to bring about 
better remits, and to make the products of the district well known for their 
quality. Growers should do their best to produce the finest quality fruit. 
Nothing should be neglected that would help to keep it clean and free from 
disease. Ample provision should be made in advance for trays, cases, etc., 
so that the fruit can be handled in the best of condition. _ Shortage of .trays 
or crises means that in order to prevent the fruit from wasting some is nicked 
immature and some too ripe. This materially reduces tno general standard of 
the marketable article. Then they were behind the times in the matter of 
packing and grading. Take the matter of dried fruits. Were they put on, 
tiny market as they should be? Was it not true also that much of the fresh 
fruit was. sent to market in dirty, stained, secondhand boxes, and sometimes 
the harder fruits in secondhand manure sacks? Their aim snoukl be to have 
a uniform package for all Angaston fruit, which should be neatly and care¬ 
fully packed, and the first grade always labelled as Angaston produce. Se¬ 
cond or third grade stuff should never be sold as Angaston fruit, or at least 
branded second grade or third grade. If this were done it would give con¬ 
fidence to the buyer, and co-operation was necessary to bring it about. As a 
riik\ the growers were too busy to give these matters of detail the .attention 
required at the right time, besides which, if the individual undertook the 
grading, it would be found that each had different ideas on the subject. The 
only point on which there would be unanimity would be the firm conviction of 
each that Ids fruit was equal to jf not a little better than his neighbour’s. 
With a. co-operative association^ the fruit would be graded and packed by a 
competent man, resulting in uniform, samples, which could always be supplied 
in quantity. Then in reference to markets, his opinion was that growers 
were usually too hasty, the general practice being to sell before they had the 
fruit ready. This resulted in prices being forced down. The merchants 
practically fixed their own prices for produce. This should not be allowed, 
In reference to currants they had an illustration this year of the benefits of 
cooperation. Id. per fb. more being secured than the merchants offered. He 
believed if the growers had held out for 4-Jd. per ft), they would have secured 
it, and at the same time given a better tone to the market. An association 
would also deal as direct "as possible with the consumer's. He now came to 
the financial miestion and the matter of management, and had two schemes. 
Tire first would be co-operation for the handling of produce. He estimated 
a capital of £3,000 necessary, as they must have a central building or depot, 
where all kinds of fruit would be received graded, and packed in the best 
manner possible, all cases being branded as containing the goods of the 
Angaston Co-operative Society. They would also deal with the export, of 
fresh and dried fruit, the evaporation of windfalls and summer apples, the 
purchase and supply of eases, trays, etc., fixing price .and. standard of the 
various grades of" fruit, and t disposing of them in the best manner possible. 
They would require .a working manager, a clerk permanently, and would 
engage such labour as necessary from time to time. Some of the capital 
would require to be utilised as advances to members, not to exceed half the 
value of their fruit, until it was marketed. The alternative scheme would be 
to purchase a local storekeeping business in addition, with a view to also sup- 
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plying the needs of the shareholders. This would require more capital, 
£5,000 in all, as they must pay more for a capable manager and also bur the 
stock. This would be an advantage in one way, in that the management 

would be cheaper in the end, as the manager’s time would be occupied through¬ 
out the year, and the store hands could be utilised to a large extent in getting 
up and executing orders received. The store being a‘ purchasing' power 
would bring them into quicker and better touch with the markets. Often 
merchants would give the Society the preference in buying if they knew that a 
large proportion at least would be paid by contra account instead of cash, 
whereas the private grower’s requirements would not be worth considering. 
The Society would purchase for its members at lowest prices cases, trays', 
wire, manure, and other requisites, -apart from the ordinary storekeepers’ sup¬ 
plies. Considerable discussion ensued. Members agreed' that, given a com¬ 
petent < manager, a sound, practical board of management, and the hearty co¬ 
operation of all the growers, Mr. Swann’s scheme was assured of success. ‘ [We 
hope that the Branch gave something more than mere platonic support to 
this scheme. The next step should be to put it on a practical footing by 
forming a committee to push it.—Em] 


Hawker, June 25. 

Present-• Messrs. Wardle (chair), A. C. and F. C. Hirsch, iVioller, Pump a, 
Scliuppan, Shanahan, Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

St and a lid Bushel..— A discussion on the standard weight of wheat took 
place. Mr. A. 0. Hirsch said he bad always advocated a high standard, 
believing that they would consequently receive better value for their wheat 
than with a low standard; but the experience of late years had convinced him 
that a high standard simply gave the wheat-buyer power to deal unfairly with 
the farmer in the* matter of docking. He would therefore advocate a fixed 
standard of 60 ft), to the bushel. Mr. Wardle thought a low standard would 
mean lower prices. Mr. F. C. Hirsch was sure that farmers could get over 
this difficulty by joining the Farmers’ Union, which would then be in a 
position to grade the wheat, and sell according to sample. This could he done, 
whether the wheat was sold locally or shipped to England. . A motion # that 
all farmers' should become shareholders in the Farmers’ Union and dispose 
of the bulk of their wheat through the Union was carried. 

Membership.— It was resolved to support the Wilmington Branch pro¬ 
posals- in respect to alterations ill membership rules. 


Iasmum 9 May 16. 

Present- .-Messrs. Preiss (chair), Schulze, Faehrmann, Wilhelm, Ha by, 

Longer, It. P. and J. L. Scott (Hon. Sec.). 

Soil Analyses. —Considerable discussion took place .on recent articles hi 
Journal of Agriculture on recent soil analyses. Members were considerably 
interested in the figures given, and would like to see similar tests of local 
soils, though several thought, with the deep soils of the Murray Mats, it 
would be advisable to take samples to a greater depth than one foot. 


Wepowie, June 21. 

Present—'M essrs. Gray (chair), T. and R. Gale, Chrystal, McNamara, 
Hanna, Orroek, Bishop, and Halliday (Hon. Bee.)., and two visitors. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary reported an average attendance 
of just' over■ seven members. Officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Agricultural Implements. —Mr. Hallidav read a paper on progress of 
agricultural implements. One member thought a three-furrow _plough quite 
large enough. With more shares the plough was too long, and did ™tdoiU 
work properly ; besides, it required more horses than most duvers could p o- 
perly manage. 
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Mount Bryan East ? June 25. 

Present— Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Quinn, Teddy, Dare, Thomas, Polil- 
ner, and Wilks (Hon. Sec,), and several visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. J. Thomas read a paper on this subject, 
describing first the spread of the rabbits throughout the country, and the 
methods at first adopted to cope with them, leading up to the general use 
of wire netting as a means of protecting the land against an invasion of 
unnetted areas.. Strychnine on sandalwood was the first poison used with 
any general success. This had now been largely replaced by phosphorisecl pol¬ 
lard. He preferred 14 in. netting .to 14 in. for fences, as the very small 
rabbits would get through the latter. Wire-netted traps, similar to those 
illustrated in the June Journal of Agriculture , inside jand outside the 
fence, were useful in dealing with any rabbits travelling along the fence. The 
fences require occasional inspection and attention, or they may fail to serve 
the purpose for which they were erected. Probably owing to the early season 
he had never known the rabbits to be so numerous at this season of the year, 
especially in the district east of Mount Bryan. 

Petatz Surprise Wheat. —Mr. Quinn tabled sample of this wheat* weigh¬ 
ing 70 11). to the bushel: the crop viekled three bags per acre from broadcast 
sowing. 


KanmantoOs June 24* 

Present —Messrs. Hair (chair), Mullins, Lewis, O’Neill, Theile, R. and 
J. Downing (Hon, Sec.). 

Manures.— The reading of an early article by Professor Lowrie on this 
subject caused some discussion. The contentions of the Professor agree 
almost entirely with the late experiences of members in the use of manures. 

Horse Complaint.— Mr. Mullins reported loss of valuable blood colt from 
a severe attack of inflammation of the lungs following an attack of strangles, 
which had not been properly treated. Members generally were apt to look 
on strangles as a complaint that required little attention; but experience had 
ploved that, if neglected, it might be followed by more serious complaints. 
They thought it would pay better to adopt the proved treatment in the first 
case than to risk the loss of the horse. 


Walkerle, July 2„ 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair), Jones, Burrows, Allen, B lizard, Lewis, 
Pickering, Jaeschke, Starr, Rogers, Wood, and Green (Hon, See.), and six 
visitors. 

Potato Experiments. —Mr. Blizard read a short paper dealing with some 
experiments with manures for potatoes, in his opinion it was pot profitable 
to grow potatoes on their sandy soils without heavily manuring the land. 
They could not get sufficient stable manure to dress more than a small area, 
and must, of necessity, resort to commercial fertilisers. As they must depend 
almost entirely -on irrigation, he thought the fertilisers better than, stable 
manure for two reasons: they were not so heating, and consequently the 
land required less moisture; economy of distribution. He recently dug a 
small crop of potatoes put in at the end of January. The land was two-fifths 
of an acre in area, and was well flooded. One ton per acre of wood ashes was 
spread on the land, and the setts then ploughed in about five inches deep. 
Superphosphate at the rate of 34 cwt. per acre was applied m every third 
furrow, and the land then harrowed, When the plants were showing well 
above ground he top dressed with nitrate of soda, hoeing it in. Similar appli¬ 
cations were made twice afterwards at intervals of one month, making 2 cwt. 
per acre in all. The crop was dug in the beginning of June, and the results 
were not very satisfactory. The seed potatoes cost 15$. 6d., super 7s. 8d. t 
nitrate of soda 12s. 4d., water (one flooding and three irrigations) 18s. 9d. 
The crop dug totalled only 14 cwt. of marketable potatoes. 
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Port PSrIe s June 25* 

Present —Messrs. Wright (chair). Hector, Johns, Teague, Jose, Beil, Mor- 
rish, Spain, Humphris, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Morrish took exception to statement in report 
of previous meeting that “all members agreed that a higher price should be 
paid for wheat going over the standard.” He contended that the farmer 
under the present system was paid more for his heavier wheat, but the Chair¬ 
man pointed out that while wheat- that just reached the standard would contain 
a lot of rubbish, and yet be paid full market rates, no inducement was offered 
to the fanner to clean his wheat thoroughly. 

Horse Complaint. —Mr. Johns reported having put his horses on his 
wheat crops t for two days. They were then worked for a- day and a half, and 
during the following night one of the mares slipped her foal. Mr. Humphris 
said his experience had been similar, and he was convinced that it was a risky 
practice. Although constant work would not hurt an in-foal mare, it was 
risky to spell her and then put her into work again before foaling. Paper 
read by Stock Inspector Needham on impaction was discussed, members stating 
that his contention that it was largely due to soil exhaustion had been borne 
out by their experience. 

Farm Home Bookshelf. —Professor Towards article on this subject was 
discussed, and it was agreed that it would be .advisable to establish a Bureau 
Library. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to make enquiries re same. 

Size of Wheat sacks. —The proposal to reduce the size of the wheatsack 
was generally condemned. 

Weaning Foals.— Members considered it immaterial at what age foals 
were weaned, provided they were then well fed, and a substitute for the 
mare’s milk given them. 


Tatiara, June 25. 

Present— Messrs. Fisher (chair), Stanton, Wiese, Smith, Hughes, and 
Bond (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Sample. —Mr. Smith initiated a discussion on this subject, con¬ 
demning the present system of selling wheat, as prejudicial to the best inter¬ 
ests of the farmer. Members favoured the abolition of the present system of 
fixing a standard for each season, and in lieu thereof would advocate wheat 
being graded and sold according to quality, or else the adoption of a fixed 
standard of 60 fb. 

Weight of Manures. —In reply to question, the Chairman stated that he 
had weighed his purchases of manures this year, and found the weights satis¬ 
factory. 


Davenport, June 16. 

Present —Messrs. Trembaili (chair), Hewitson, Roberts, Pybus, Holds 
worth, Hodshon, Tickle, and Leieky (Hon. Bee.), and five visitors. 

JJo me stead Meeting. —Members met at the residence of Mr. W. Hodslion, 
sen., and spent the afternoon in inspecting the surroundings. 
Vines, fruit trees of various descriptions, and a splendid 
assortment of vegetables were found to. be in a thriving condition 
generally. Particular interest was taken in a patch of sand drift, half 
an acre in extent-,' which had been sown with lucerne. The lucerne had fully 
conquered the drift, having grown through nearly 2 ft. of sand before it suc¬ 
ceeded in holding it. Water for irrigation is conveyed by pipes all through 
the garden. During the inspection Mr. Hodshon explained ’ matters con¬ 
nected with the treatment of the land, and also showed how he pruned the 
different trees and vines. The visitors were afterwards entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodshon, who were thanked for their hospitality. 

Poultry for Profit, —In the evening Mr. F. B. Rathbone read a paper 
on “Poultry Fanning from a Commercial Aspect.” this was published m 
the July issue of The Journal of Agriculture. 
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Kingston, June 4. 

Present .Messrs. Wight (chair), Goode, McCulloch, Tap field, Clarke, 

McBain, Lloyd, Fraser, Barnet, .Pinches, T. and Y. Redman (Hon. Sec.). 

Pasture Grasses.— Some discussion on this subject took place. The 
Chairman was of; opinion that the sowing of land to grass womii be one of the 
features of the future in stock-keeping, as the carrying capacity of the land 
would be multiplied several times. Borne reference was made to Paspalum 
dilatatum, but it was thought this grass was more suited to a warmer locality, 
the cold in this district being too severe. 

Small Holdings. —Mr. Lloyd initiated a discussion on this subject, and 
quoted figures to show that on thirty acres of land a man could support a 
family. In his scheme two acres were apportioned for the production of 
bread, 10 acres for meat, 1 acre for vegetables, 3 acres to milk and butter, "X 
each for the horse, pigs, poultry, fruit garden, and homestead, 3 acres to wood 
in the shape of wattles, and 7 acres to the production of produce for sale. A 
man on a- thirty-acre block worked in this way would be mu’ck better off, and 
his family would be brought up under better and healthier conditions than if 
earning a precarious £1 to £1 10s. per week in the towns. In support of his 
figures he stated that he had made a profit of £43^ from 21 acres in four 
months. Members generally thought some men with land of good quality 
might make a living off a block of land in the way described, but only in rare 
instances. The Chairman mentioned that for several inontns ne had kept 
seven head of large stock on little else but the lucerne cut from a plot of 
three-quarters of an acre. 


Gladstone? July 2» 

Present— Messrs. Sargent (chair), Goode, Galla-sch, Rundle, Greig, Bur¬ 
ton, Brayley, Smith, and ’Woniuni (Hon. See.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed ten meetings held, 
with an average attendance, of eight members, while the work of the Branch 
had been fairly satisfactory. The attendance of members had been very 
irregular, and he hoped that this would not be the case in future. Six papers 
were read by members, a public lecture by Professor Towar arranged, and the 
annual Conference of Northern Branches held. The retiring officers were 
thanked for their services. Messrs. C. Goode, W. H. Brayley, and W. A. 
Wornum were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respec¬ 
tively for ensuing year. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. C. Goode read a short- paper on this subject. 
He urged the necessity for caution in respect to the proposal to fix the 
standard so low as 60 lb., as, in his opinion, such action would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the farmers. 


Clare, June 24» 

Present —Messrs. W. S. Birks (chair), A. P. Birks, Christ iso n, Kelly, 
Carter, McCarthy, Hague, Martin, Ivnappstein, Bray, and Greenway (Hon. 
Bee.), and a number of visitors. 

Fruitgrowers’ Association. —After formal business was disposed of, 
Messrs. G. R. Laffer .and W. L. Summers urged the claims of the South Aus¬ 
tralian Fruitgrowers’ Association to the support of the fruitgrowers generally. 
They pointed out that the Association was formed to protect the interests of 
the growers in ways which could not be accomplished by individual growers. 
Matters connected with the fruit industry had reached such a stage that It 
was imperative that better treatment be secured from the shipping com¬ 
panies, Tboth as to freights and to conditions in the bills of lading. In many 
other directions united action was necessary. Several gentlemen referred to 
matters in which the fruitgrowers were unfairly treated, and supported the 
Association. A resolution, favouring the establishment of a branch of the 
Fruitgrowers’ Association at Clare was carried unanimously, and the names 
of 28 members handed in. A committee of five was appointed to canvass the 
district for support. 
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Strathalbyn, June 27 . 

Present Messrs. M. llankiue (chair), V . M. Rankine, Reed, Me Aminev 
Butler, Cock burn, Tucker, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Membership.—R esolutions from Wilmington Branch were discussed, and 
generally the proposed alterations were approved. 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary's report showed nine meetings 
held, with an average attendance of 7.5 members ; four papers had neen read 
and discussed, and in addition the papers read at, Congress were all discussed. 
While he was not satisfied with the results of their work, he believed some 
good had resulted, and he hoped for better work m the future. The Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary were thanked for their services, and re-elected. 

I Mpro v EM isn T of Pasture Lands. --The Hon. Secretary read a short paper 
on this subject. He thought this matter had not received the attention it 
deserved at the Bureau meetings. Almost every subject connected with agri¬ 
cultural operations had been dealt with frequently, and he thought the pub¬ 
licity given to such discussions had been the means of creating and fostering 
a desire to adopt the most up-to-date and profitable methods or utilising their 
lands. At the same time the pasture lands had been sadly neglected, under 
the impression, no doubt, that the droppings from stick grazing on the land 
improved it. This, however, was not so, as every pound of meat or butter 
or other product taken off the farm removed some fertilising constituents from 
the land. It would be a serious calamity if their grass Lands were allowed to 
deteriorate, as he considered them an important factor in the farmer’s suc¬ 
cess. All of them would have noticed tlie large bunches of coarse grass grow¬ 
ing out of the heaps of animal droppings in various parts of the paddocks, 
more especially where the cows stand about, and near the entrance and exit 
to the paddock. He strongly advised that these “cow cakes’ should be col¬ 
lected at the end of the summer and spread where there is higher grass than 
in other parts, as the quantity of grass remaining indicates that the stock do 
not care for it. Manurihg would probably improve the quality of this grass. 
As soon as sufficient rain falls to soften the manure the harrows should be 
run over the ground upside down. If this were done they would find the 

E addock generally more even in the production of herbage, and there would 
e no unsightly bunches of coarse stuff. All the manure that can be gathered 
from the stables, yards, etc., should be spread on the grass land and harrowed 
in with heavy harrows; after a few days go over the ground with & roller. 
If there is not sufficient manure to go over the whole of the grass land, sup¬ 
plement it with commercial fertilisers. Two years ago lie carried out some 
tests for the Department of Agriculture, and was thoroughly satisfied with 
the results. The manure was broadcasted at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre, 
harrowed in with heavy harrows, and rolled with heavy roller some weeks 
after. The season was very dry, and when he cut the grass for ensilage he 
amid not see that the manure had been of' much benefit, but soon after price 
rain fell, and he got a splendid second growth. Not only was there better 
growth on the manured land, but the cows preferred it, eating it clown very 
close. The next season he manured 20 acres, applying the manure with a disc 
drill, setting the discs to cut about 2 in. deep, but letting the manure fall 
direct from the box to distribute it evenly. The land was afterwards har¬ 
rowed and rolled, and the results were again very encouraging. At the end 
or September lie cut some of the growth for ensilage, and also made about 15 
tons of grass hay, which the cows were very fond of. He was satisfied that 
the grass was greatly improved by the manure, and he strongly advised 
farmers to test the value of the practice for themselves. 


• Crystal Brook, June IB. 

Pee sent— Messrs. R. Pavy (chair), Hamlyn, M. and B. Weston, Venning, 
Davidson, Hutchison, Dabinett, Morrish, Mioll, and Symons (Hon. bee.). 

Standard Bushed.— Mr, W. Morrish read a paper on this subject. He 
contended that, as the Imperial bushel weighed 60 ft>., the standard bushel 
should be the same. The members generally strongly opposed this idea, being 
agreed that a sample of South Australian wheat weighing only 60 ID. to the 
bushel would be very inferior. 
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Kingston, July 2* 

Present —Messrs. Wight (chair), T. Redman, Clarke, Fraser, Lloyd, Bar¬ 
nett, MrBaiu, and V. Redman (Hon, Sec.). 

Hardy Catalpa. —The Chairman read Mr. W. Gill’s article from The Journal 
of Agriculture on the hardy catalpa. It was resolved to obtain seeds of this 
tree for trial. 

Prize fob Sheep. —This Branch offered a prize at recent Kingston Show 
for five sheep most suitable to the requirements of this district, but it was 
not awarded. It was decided to offer at next show a prize for best three 
two-tooth strong-wooiled Merino sheep, bred by the exmoitor within thirty- 
five miles of Kingston. 


Port Lincoln, July 16. 

Present— Messrs. Laidlaw (chair), Bruce, Chapman, Sage, Puckridge, 
O’Shanahan, and Dr. Kinmont (Hon. Sec.). 

Officers and Business.-— Messrs. W. Laidlaw and E. M. Sage were 
elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. It was 
decided that the rule re non-attendance of members be strictly enforced in 
t he future. 


SViannum, July 9. 

Present —Messrs. Preiss (chair), Wilhelm, Dickson, Longer, Faehrmann, 
Schulze, Pfeiffer, R. P, and J. L. Scott (Hon, Sec.), and three visitors. 

Officers.— Messrs. A. Faehrmann and J. G. Preiss were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 

Grading Wheat. —Mr. J. A. Schulze read a paper on this subject. As 
wheat under the standard weight was severely docked by the buyers, it was 
necessary for farmers to pay more attention to the cleaning of their wheat. 
Most of their wheat was simply put through the winnower before being bag¬ 
ged, and there was always a certain amount of impurities, such as small grain, 
chaff, whitecoats, etc., left in it. This would have to be remedied. There 
was no necessity for the small farmer to purchase a grader at a cost of £30, 
as lie could easily adapt the ordinary winnower to do what was required. The 
shaking bar on the left side of the fans should be removed, so that when turn¬ 
ing the handle only the fans work. All the sieves should be taken out, and 
a piece of strong tin or galvanized iron, 6 in. or 8 in. in width, according to 
the size of the winnower, fixed at the top of the sieve box or shaker. This is 
to carry the wheat further back before allowing it to drop. See that the 
machine is standing straight. Then run the wheat through steadily. The 
current of air is made strong or weak according to requirements, and will 
carry nearly all the light grain and other impurities away. It would be bet¬ 
ter for the farmer if all wheat was bought according to quality, as was done 
in America ; but until this system was adopted he should try to make the best 
of his produce. Members generally favoured the cleaning of wheat in the 
manner suggested. 


Bowhfll, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Norman (chair), Weyland, Waters, Johnson, Burton, 
Kildea, and Whitfield (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Mice. —Members reported mice to be very numerous and destructive 
throughout the district. 

Cutting Malles Shoots. —Members were agreed that the best time to cut 
mallee shoots was during January and February, as the work was more likely 
to be effective when the sap was up. 

Officers.-- Messrs. A. R. Do hut, E. P. Weyland, and J, T. Kildea were 
elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for en¬ 
suing year. 
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Maitland, July 2. 

Present— Messrs. Bowey (chair), Jarrett, Treasure, Bawden, Kelly, Hili, 
Lamshed, Heinrich, Bowman, Moody, and Tossell (Hon.’Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —This question was further discussed, and it was 
unanimously agreed to support the Kapunda Branch proposal to ask Parlia¬ 
ment to fix a permanent standard. Members consider that the merchants 
treat the farmers very unfairly in this matter, and do not consider any inter¬ 
ests but their own, especially in the matter of docking for samples under 
standard, and at the same time refusing to pay anything extra for wheat over 
standard. 

Cornsacks. — A long dis'eussion took place on the question of purchasing 
cornsacks. It was the opinion of members that it was to every farmer's 
interest to buy through the Farmers 7 Union, and it was deckled to ask for a 
quotation for sixty bales. 


Mount Pleasant, July 7. 

Present —Messrs. Lyddon (chair), Giles, Miller, and Yigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's report showed that nine meetings 
had been held during the year, with an average attendance of eight members. 

Private Separator v. Factory. —A short discussion on this subject took 
place. Mr. Miller did not think they should encourage the use of hand 
separators, as ,it was impossible to secure uniform quality in butter with cream 
from all parts of the State and in varying condition. 

Marketing Dairy Produce. —One of the members thought that an en¬ 
quiry into the manner in which dairy produce was disposed of in Adelaide 
would do a lot of good. He considered he had been unfairly treated by some 
city firms. 


Eudunda, June 27. 

Present —Messrs. Krmnmel (chair), Paech, E. T., J. A., and J. Pfitzner, 
Schwarz, Schiller, Kluske, Walter, and Weil. 

Standard Bushel. —Petition from Kapunda Branch was discussed at 
length. Members were of opinion that there should be two grades—No. 2, 
weighing 60 ft). per bushel; and No. 1, higher in quality. Members also con¬ 
sidered that docking should not be allowed on any samples over 60 ft), per 
bushel. 

Rope from Binder Twine.— Mr. J. Pfitzner tabled sample of rope made 
by himself from waste binder twine. 


Richman’s Creek, June 27- 

Present —Messrs. Freebairn (chair), F. H. and J. H. Lehmann, Nichol¬ 
son, Knox, J. and J. S. McSkimming, Gebert, A. and J. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.), 
and one visitor. 

Water Conservation, —Paper read by Mr. Gebert at previous meeting 
was discussed, and his ideas met with general support. Attention was direct¬ 
ed to localities in this district where good results had been achieved by utilis¬ 
ing the surplus waters in flooding available areas of land. 

Poultry,— Mr. Gebert read a paper on “Does it Pay to Keep Poultry on 
the Farm. 77 He contende 1 that with a little attention poultry paid well. A 
good laying strain was necessary, and efforts should be made to improve this. 
The simplest way for the farmer was to pen up the hens that laid in the win¬ 
ter and mare them with a good rooster of whatever breed was selected. He 
preferred the crossbred fowls to purebreds. All poor layers and unprofitable 
birds should be disposed of. Early chicks should be raised, and. the fowls got 
rid of before they get too old. Regular feeding, vermin-proof houses, clean 
water, and attention to cleanliness were essential. Under these conditions 
the fowls would give 6s, 6d. to 7s. per bushel for all wheat consumed by 
them. Skim milk would be found very useful in the feeding. 
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Denial Bay, June 25. 

Present .-Messrs. Smith (chair'), McKenzie, Starling, Hoffriehter, Cro- 

ker, Dunnett, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. Croker advocated vigorous efforts to destroy 
rabbits 'during the dry season, as they would take baits more readily then. 
All burrows inside netting fences should be kept closed. One member fa¬ 
voured bisulphide of carbon for destroying rabbits in burrows; wire-net sleeve 
traps were considered effective; poisoning with phosphor isied pollard had 
been proved very effective. Members generally considered that as the 
iguana was a great enemy of rabbits it should be protected in rabbit-infested 
districts. 

Season. —Mr. McKenzie reported that, owing to the adverse season, 2,000 
acres of his wheat would be a total failure. 


Lucindale, July 16. 


Present —Messrs. Tavender (chair), Melnnes, Matheson, Williams, Dow, 
Carmichael, Feuerheerdt, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Grass Grubs. —Members reported that underground grubs were very 
mmioious and destructive this season. 

Weed. —Mr. Williams tabled specimen of trailing plant, which was spread¬ 
ing rapidly, and was not touched by stock. [This is Lmaria elatine, an ex¬ 
ceedingly objectionable weed. It flowers and seeds profusely, and under 
favourable conditions a single plant will cover a space several feet in width, 
clicking out all useful vegetation.— Ed.] 


IViorphett Vale, July 19. 

Present —Messrs. Christie (chair), Pocoek, Forsyth, Depledge, Perry, 
jVl.cT.eod, and Anderson (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Some discussion on this subject^ took place. Mr. Forsyth 
recommended' the use of hen turkeys ‘or hatching duck eggs. Mr. McLeod 
spoke highly of the Minorca-Leghorn cross for laying purposes. Mr. Perry 
asked how long after the rooster was placed witli the hens before the eggs 
would be fertile. [Although the eggs may be fertile after four days, it is 
better to wait two or three days longer..-E.D.J 

Lucerne.- .In reply to question, one member stated that a neighbour had 

got: a good stand of lucerne bv sowing the seed with the hay crop. 

Worms in Pius.—-T he Chairman asked for cure for worms in pigs, and 
was recaun mended to give sulphur. [See page 470 of March, 1004, issue, tor 
treatment.. Ed.] 


Golden Grove, June 23. 

Present- -Messrs. Milne (chair), McPharlin, Harper, A.ugove, Ross, 
Maugham, Rawlings., White, Madigan, N , J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Questions. —As no paper was available for discussion, the Hon. Secretary 
wrote out eight questions on agricultural subjects. These were placed in 
a hat and drawn by members in turn. The member had five minutes to speak 
cm his subject, and five minutes were allowed For criticism. This plan proved 
very successful, and. an • interesting -evening was the result. It was agreed that 
Ring’s Early, White Tuscan, and GaHand’s Hybrid wheats were the best three 
hay wheats for this district. Field peas should be sown about end'of May 
and cross-drilled with about 15 ft>. barley per acre: apply I| cwt, of bonedust 
and J ewKsiiper per acre. Cleopatra was regarded as the best all-round apple 
for this district. Members were divided in the opinion as to the two next 
best, some -favouring Jonathan and Esopus Bpitzenburg, and others Dunn’s 
Seed ling and Rome Beau tv. 
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Woodside* June 27. 

Present —Messrs. Caldwell (chair), DrogemulLer, JLa liter bach, Ffeider, 
Fowler, Kleinschmidt, Keddie, Rollbusch, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Gathering Fruit.— Mr. W. Rollbusch read a paper on this subject. He 
thought that the gathering of fruit had not received tiie consideration at their 
meetings that its importance warranted. If they wished to market their fruit ui 
the best possible condition it was important that the greatest care should be 
taken in the gathering. ' All fruits not for immediate use must be gathered 
free from bruises, or it will not keep. Growers hold different views as to the 
best receptacle to pick into ; some favour the kerosine bucket, others' use a 
basket, and again others prefer an apron, which, in his opinion, was the best. 
With a kerosine tin, the fruit first placed in it will roll about with every 
movement of the picker until the bottom is covered: while the pressure of the 
fruit on the rough bottom of the ordinary basket also bruises it. An apron is 
easily made to suit requirements. Take an empty sugar bag, cut it open along 
the seams, then fold in part of the top. corner, and attach a strap to go 
around the neck. A cord to go around the waist is also necessary. When the 
apron is put on the bottom cornel's are turned up, and by means of a nail fas¬ 
tened to the upper corners of the apron, thus forming a bag into which the 
fruit can be placed with little risk of bruising if it is carefully handled. In 
order to pick, quickly both hands must be used, and if the picker is possessed 
of a fair share of brains and makes use of his perceptive faculties lie soon 
becomes expert. In picking fruit a pair of steps long enough to reach all 
the fruit without the necessity for stepping into the tree should be used. 
When picking plums for the factory they must be stemmed. This is quickly 
done by catching hold of the stem with thumb and forefinger and drawing the 
fruit into the hand with the second and third fingers. For other purposes 
the steins should he left on, and this applies to other fruits, as if the stems are 
pulled out the fruit will not keep. For marketing, fruit must not be left 
until too ripe, as it bruises readily, nor should soft and firm fruit be packed in 
the same case. While some apples are firm and solid, others bruise very 
readily, especially the large, soft fruits, like Emperor Alexander. In picking 
apples for keeping the time is generally gauged by taking an average fruit, 
cutting it open, and examining the seeds. If these are dark the fruit can 
be safely gathered. Apples varied greatly in the ease with which they were 
picked. The fruit should be grasped, firmiy, pressing the thumb or finger on 
the stem where it joins the fruit spur, and lifted upwards or sideways. If 
more,, than one fruit is growing from the same spur both should be grasped at 
-once, otherwise one will probably drop when the other is pulled. Care must 
be taken that in gathering the fruit the bud on the spur near the stem is not 
broken off. With varieties that bruise easily too many should not be placed 
in the apron at once, and they should be handled separately when putting 
them into cases. One point often overlooked is the grading of the fruit. 
With very little care this can be done when picking, all of the first grade being 
picked first and packed by themselves. The smaller fruits can be gathered 
afterwards. If this is done the -grower •will get a better average price than 
if not graded. Pears are usually gathered before they are quite ripe, as most 
kinds ripen wadi after picking. Pears must be carefully handled or they 
will not keep. If the stem is pulled out they quickly decay. 


Colton, July 9® 

Present —Messrs. P. P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Kenny, Hull, White- 
head, and Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Meetings. —Some discussion took place on the question of holding meet¬ 
ings quarterly instead of monthly, on account of the difficulty of getting a 
good .attendance at monthly meetings, but nothing was decided. Members 
spoke of the help the Bureau had been to them, and regretted that the young 
men did not take more interest in the work. 

Congress.— Members thought Congress meetings started too late in the 
week. There were so many other meetings during show week that it was 
impossible for country visitors to attend all they would like. [If Congress 
meetings commenced on Tuesday morning and finished on Wednesday evening 
would Bureau members come to town earlier to attend them? Em j 
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Booleroo Centre?, July 18. 

Pee bent —Messrs. Clack (chair), Brooks, Nettle, Murdoch, Dr. Steven, 
and McMartin (Hob. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Petition from Kapunda Branch was discussed, hut 
no decision recorded. Members were, however, unanimous that if wheat 
below the standard was docked, wheat above standard should receive a higher 
price per bushel. 

Annual Report.— Seven meetings held during year, with average attend¬ 
ance of 8.5. Two papers had been read and discussed, and various matters 
of interest dealt with. Messrs. W. Brooks, J. Murdoch, and F. McMartin 
were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Quorn, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Salmon, Noll, Patten, Cook, Smith, 
MeColl, Brewster, Venning, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Bags as Wheat. —Mr. Patten initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
strongly condemned the present system of buying the bags at 6d. each, and 
selling them as wheat, by which the fanner lost 44d. on each bag. Most of 
the members, however, held that the question of bags was necessarily taken 
into consideration by the buyer when purchasing wheat, and that it would 
not be to the advantage of the farmer to revert to the old practice of buying 
wheat at net weight and allowing the farmer the price of the bag. 

Improvement op Stock. —Mr. Salmon urged that the Branch should deal 
in a practical manner with the question of the improvement of stock. 


Riverton,'July 3. 

Present —Messrs, A. J. Davis (chair). W. Davis, Dr. Glynn, Gray, Haima- 
ford, Malcolm, Gravestock, James, Kelly, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.). 

Plum Borer.— Mr. Gravestock showed cuttings, of a nluni tree, badly bored 
by some grub. He intended to try bisulphide of carbon in the tunnels. 

Fallowing.— The 'Hon. Secretary read a short paper on this subject. 
Some farmers advocated summer fallowing, and though he had not much ex¬ 
perience of the practice, he believed that for heavy, dirty land it was bene- 
tici a 1. This land would plough easier when dry, and the oats and other rub¬ 
bish would get a good -start during the winter months, providing good early 
feed for ration shjeep. Fallowing as a general practice was, however, carried 
out in July and August. On dirty land he”knew some farmers who got good 
results by using tiro cultivator several times instead of ploughing, the object 
being to keep the oat seeds near the surface. If ploughed under, the seeds 
will not germinate until they are again brought near to the surface. Tin's 
system, However, could only be applied to land that was loose. That pre¬ 
viously left out to grass must be ploughed. Most farmers appear to hold the 
opinion that during the winter months, at any rate, fallow should be left 
fairly rough. If smooth, there was too much tendency, especially on heavy 
land, to cake. He would harrow the fallow about a month or six weeks -after 
ploughing, and cultivate in September or October. One cultivation is gene¬ 
rally sufficient, as the sheep can be depended upon as ia rule to keep the land 
clean afterwards. With, such weather as experienced last summer, it was, 
however, necessary to cultivate frequently, but at the same time he did not 
like working the fallow in the hot weather, as it exposes the moist soil to 
the influence of sun and winds, with the consequent loss of moisture. He 
believed that in future little else but fallow would be cropped, as they would 
get quite as much return off a smaller area of land as’under present con¬ 
ditions, Messrs. A. J. and W. B. Davis favoured summer fallow, but Mr. 
■Gravestock would plough early. Most members thought the barrows should be 
used more than they were, but Mr. Malcolm considered that fallow left fairly 
rough would retain the moisture better than with a smooth surface. 
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Crystal Brook* July 23 

Present -Messrs. Pavy (chair), Hanilyn, Davidson, Weston, and Symons 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Annual Recort. —Twelve meetings have been held during the year, with 
an average attendance of nearly eleven members. Eleven papers 'nave been 
read by members, and a generally successful year has been experienced. 
Messrs. W. Hamlyn, W. Hutchison, and J. C. Symons were elected Chairman, 
/ice-Chairlium, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. J. C. Symons read a paper on “'a Fixed Stand¬ 
ard for Wheat.” It must be admitted by all that anything which ton dies 
the interests of the producers is of vast importance, as the whole of the State 
was directly or indirectly interested in the welfare of the agriculturist. South 
Australia was first and foremost an agricultural State, as the staple exports 
for 1902 will show:-—Wheat and its products, £1,205,000; wool, £782,000; hay 
and chaff, £481,000; copper, £431,000; hides and skins, £292,000; livestock, 
£103,000; wine, £125,000; eggs, poultry, etc., £111,000; total, £3,590,000. 
It will be seen that wheat, hay, chaff, eggs, and poultry, along with a portion 
of the wool, hides, skins, and live stock, represent over two-thirds of the total 
exports. The standard for wheat affects all farmers, hence its importance. 
They naturally enquired : “Were the persons who fix the standard the proper 
persons to do itF 1 and the answer was emphatically: “No. 55 The Chamber 
of Commerce were interested in ( the buying and selling of wheat for their own 
profits. If the raising or lowering of the standard would add to those profits 
the farmer may safely reckon that the standard will rise and fall accordingly. 
The* standard should, he thought, be fixed by two members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, two representatives of the farming community, witn the Secretary 
for Agriculture as Chairman. But could not the standard of wheat- be fixed 
for all time? He thought it could and should. First, because the fanners 
of this State may lose in one season many thousands of pounds by a movable 
standard. Take last season as an illustration. They commenced with the 
old standard of 63 lb. Three-fifths of the wheat in the North and Middle 
North was delivered before the new standard was fixed. Frost and red rust 
had seriously damaged the grain, especially the late crops, so that quite two- 
fifths of the wheat delivered at Crystal Brook was below 63 lb., and hence was 
docked from a penny to twopence per bushel, say an average of a penny per 
bushel. Out of 310,000 bushels delivered at Crystal Brook he tnought 123,000 
bushels were docked, say an average* of a penny, making a loss to the farmers 
of the district of £500. Working on this basis, it made a total loss to the 
farmers of the State of £21,000 last year, through a movable standard. The 
standard, lie thought, should be fixed for all time at 62'ib. A 60 ft), or a 61 ft>. 
was not ,a fair milling wheat for South Australia. > In a rusty or blighty sea¬ 
son farmers would have to* submit to <a dock, but in good seasons, when the 
wheat weighs 64 or 65 lb., the farmer gets the advantage. But while the 
standard should be fixed for all time at 62 ft), for testing purposes, the wheat 
would bo bought and sold, as now, at 60 ft), per bushel. There need be no 
clamour for an extra price for extra heavy wheat, as the farmer who de¬ 
livers 100 bushels of 6041). wheat will find on his cartnote 6.40 bushels more 
than the farmer who delivers- the .same- number of bushels of 62-rb. wheat. Nor 
need there be any petition signed and sent to Parliament to get merchants 
to buy wheat at 60 ib. per bushel; they do and always have done so. If wheat 
be inferior it must be docked: but it i eecl not be docked so heavily, because 
merchants ship 62, 64, -and 59 lb. wheat in the same ship, and sell in London by 
bulk sample, which would come out above 614 ; therefore, as 'the merchants 
do not lose so very much they ought not to dock so much. 


Strathalbyn, duly 25. 

Present —Messrs. Rankine (chair), McAnanev, Fischer, Cockburn, and 
Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Weight of Wheat. —-Resolutions from Crystal Brook and Kap- 
unda Branches were discussed, but members did not consider any good would 
result therefrom, nor was legislative action necessary. 

Co-operation. —It was decided. to ask t he : Farmers' Co-operative Union 
to send up a representative to explain the working, etc., of the Union, 
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Port Germelti, July 2. 

P uksent—M essrs . Stone (chair), Blesing, Deer, Holman, Gluyas, King- 
come, Smith, and Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Utility ok A«iucultukal Shows.- -Mr. K. G. Biasing road a paper on this 
subject. He thought every one would admit that the agricultural shows in 
the capitals of; the States had done much good in fostering the agricultural 
interests, and that the public funds granted as subsidies to those societies 
had been well spent. It was, however, open to question whether the various 
country shows had achieved anything to warrant the amount granted annu¬ 
ally by the Government for their assistance. He proposed to indicate same of 
the drawbacks and forms of mismanagement in connection with many of their 
■shows. The appointment, of competent- judges was of the greatest importance, 
but his experience was that at country shows the most competent men were 
often ignored in favour of some wealthy or influential subscriber to the 
society’s funds. It often happens, too, that the appointed judge fails to ap¬ 
pear, and the secretary or steward is compelled to hunt amongst those pre¬ 
sent for some one to take his place, with the natural 
result that more or less incompetent men undertake these 

responsible duties. in the m ichinery section, pin. well-to-do 

tamers were usually selected as judges, men whose practical ex¬ 
perience dates back to the time when the two-furrow plough and the stripper 
were the best implements in their respective classes. These men, as he knew 
for a fact, looked with suspicion on any improvements as “new-fangled no¬ 
tions T and would rather give the prize to. machines with which they were 
familiar. In his opinion, in the machinery and implement class at all shows 
one at least of the judges should be- a mechanic or tradesman. Then there 
was the want of competition in the stock section at some of the country shows, 
which pointed to a combination amongst certain Breeders not to compete against 
each other at certain shows. With poultry, it often happened that some ex¬ 
hibits could not arrive until a certain train gets in. The birds are hurried 

to- the ground, and by the time they are staged and. judged there is little 

opportunity for the visitors to see the exhibits. Last year at two shows lie 
visited the exhibitors commenced to remove their exhibits within half an hour 
of the judges finishing their work. Then, again, the unreasonable conditions 
attached to some prizes was the cause of lack of competition. They had the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s absurd conditions in connection with Mr. AHck 
Murray’s prize for wheat exhibited at the March Show by Branches of the 
Bureau. The unreasonable demand that the exhibitor should keep 50 bags 
of the wheat exhibited resulted in very poor competition, and the prizes 
going to samples that were not very creditable to South Australia. Had only 
10, or even 20, bags been stipulated for, there would, no doubt, have been a 
much larger number of entries, and these of a higher quality. There would, 
at any rate, have been one entry from Port Germein, with a sample weighing 
S lb. or 4 lb. per bushel more than the first prize wheat. The number of 
shows held during the season was another source of weakness. In their own 
district, between Port Pirie and Petersburg—a distance of less than 00 miles 
-—five shows were held. If three only were held they would be larger and 
better, more educational, and there would be a considerable saving of ex¬ 
pense. It might be said that the societies -could, spend their money in 
what way they chose, but where the public funds are thus spent the taxpayer 
had a right to ask whether the benefits derived warranted the outlay. Mem¬ 
bers generally supported Mr. Blesing’s contentions. 

Rabbits.—D iscussion on the destruction of rabbits took place. 


Port Broughton, July 21. 

P tie sent —Messsrs. Harford (chair), \V. R. Whittaker, sen., W. R. 
Whittaker, jun., Button., Tonkin, Hoar, and Dalby (Hon. See.). 

Annual Report. —Nine meetings held, with an average attendance of 
eight members. Four papers were read during the year. Messrs. J. Tonkin, 
W. R. Whittaker, sen.,, and W. J. Dalby were elected Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 
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Mlnlaton, July 16. : ■ - 

Present .-Messrs. Correll (chair), Brown, Martin, Anderson, Boundv, A 

and. J. Mclvatme (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.— Motion by Crystal Brook Branch was referred to, but 
it was decided that, m view of the fact that several Branches had asked that 
the matter should be discussed at Congress, it was not advisable to deal with 
it now. 


Rugging Cows. —The Chairman showed a cheap ana useful rug for cows, 
and advocated their use at this season of the year. He was sure that it would 
also pay to rug the calves in winter. 


Saddleworths July 15. 

Present —Messrs. Frost (chair), Bee, Eckerrnann, Lender. Plant, Scales, 
and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Redout, —The Hon. Secretary reported attendance for rear had 
averaged only seven, and he trusted that this record would be improved on. 
Two homestead meetings had been held, several papers read and discussed, 
and various experiments with wheats, grasses, and manures carried out. 

Question Box —Various questions were answered. Where two-year-old 
lucerne was failing to make good growth, it was recommended to apply farnx- 
vard, manure and harrow it.in at once, before the winter rains cease. In 
feeding working horses members advise giving short feed with oats. Some are 
sowing alternate strips of land with wheat and oats, so that when the hay is 
cut and carted it would be mixed ready tor chaffing. »ome of the members 
would give long wheat hav at night, but others thought short feed best at all 
times,. In feeding down wheat with sheep, it was considered that less dam¬ 
age would result if sheep were left on the crop during light rains than if 
mustered and driven out of the paddock when the laud was soft. 


Mount Bryan East, July 23. 

Present —Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Brvce, Teddy, T. and E. Wilks (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Lamb-breeding. —A discussion on this subject took place. Members 
generally favored the purebred merino as the best all-round lamb for this 
district. Members wished to know the true meaning of the term “'comeback 

sheep,” [The term “comeback” is usually applied to the progeny from a 

Lincoln-merino ewe by a merino ram, but. strictly, it applies to any sheep 

bred on similar lines. If the sire and grandsire are of the same breed, the 

progeny is usually spoken of as “three-quarter-bred.Emj 


Mllllcent, July 7- 

Present —Messrs. MeRost.ie (chair), Stewart, Huteliosson, Qberlander. 
Campbell, Stuckey, and Davidson (Hon. Sec.). 

Strawberry Clover.— Mr Hutchesson referred to growth of this clover 
on German Flat. It was stated that one acre covered with, the clover would 
keep a bullock. It stood flooding in winter without injury. Other members 
had heard favourable reports from other parts of the district. 

Annual Report —-Ten meetings held, with average attendance of eight 
members. Messrs. A. McRostie and R. Campbell were elected Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively. ■ ■ ■ , 

Judging by Points.— Mr. Stewart read extract dealing with judging 
stock at shows by points. Members thought the system would prove cumber¬ 
some and uninteresting to the visitors. 

Fire Insurance.— Mr. R. Campbell read a naper. : He thought the ques¬ 
tion of insurance one that the agricultural community might well take up. ihe 
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number of companies competing for the fire insurance business, the enor¬ 
mous aggregate of funds held by them, and the dividends paid indicated 
that they were making a good thing out of it. In almost every small town 
there were agencies of these companies; the agents received at least 1-3 per 
cent, of the premiums, then the companies took a large slice for working 
expenses, besides what was paid in dividends or carried to credit. In 
America this question had been taken up by agriculturists, and the small 
losses showed that the fire risks on farmhouses was not great. The losses, of 
insurance companies were almost entirely on town fires, and the unfortunate 
insurer in country districts had to pay for these risks. Often they would not 
insure were it not that the mortgage required it. If the business were taken 
up on the mutual principle, in all probability they would have in time 
sufficient funds to take up mortgages on insured properties. There was no 
reason why such a company could not be made as stable as any other insti¬ 
tution. According to The Fire Insurance Guide for June, 1902, the aggregate 
premiums of British offices amounted to £20,600,000 for the year, and the 
losses to £12,700,000, clearly showing that on the premiums now charged 
enormous profits were made. No company showed a loss, and the interest on 
the accumulated funds, in several cases, covered working expenses. _ Mr. 
Campbell also read a paper on the middleman, dealing with the evidence 
elicited by the Victorian Butter Commission. 


Rhine Villa, June 24. 

Present'—M essrs. G. A. Payne (chair), Farey, Schick, Lewis, Mick an, 
Heeker, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stocking Pasture Land. —Mr. W. Farey read a paper on this subject. 
The land in this locality varied very much. On some or it they could keep 
almost a sheep to' the acre, while it would take a hundred acres of some of it 
to keep a sheep. Fifty years ago this district was mostly stocked with 
cattle, and there was plenty of saltbush and other natural herbage. Stock 
went back many miles from water, and there was then no talk of starvation 
or “impaction.” Later on sheep were more largely kept, and in the course 
of years it was noticed that much of the bush was dying out, while of more 
recent years the native grasses have shared the same fate. To various causes, 
such as rabbits and drought, this has been attributed, but he was firmly con¬ 
vinced that it was mainly due to over-stocking. The continuous feeding off 
of the herbage resulted in destruction of the plant, and they got but scanty 
new growth after rain. They would always get, more new feed if a fair coat¬ 
ing of old grass is allowed to remain on the land. This prevents the surface 
of the soil and the seeds being blown away, and also protects the young plants 
from the effects of frost and cold winds. On much of their best nasture land 
the natural grass, as a result of over-stocking, has disappeared, and their 
place was taken by annual plants, which last blit a very short time, and then 
dry up and are blown away. He considered it advisable to allow the paddocks 
to be spelled for a short time when the herbage was seeding, and give the 
land a rest. It would also be a good idea to change the class of stock every 
few years. Continuous grazing with sheep was very destructive to the pas¬ 
ture unless the greatest care was exercised. He had not seen better’ex¬ 
amples of how to treat grazing land than those of Messrs. Murray and the 
late Mr. J, H. Angas. 


Forest Range, June 23. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), Vickers, Trevenen, Waters, Green, and 
Hackett. 

Annual Report.- -Eight meetings held; average attendance, nine. Six 
papers had been read and discussed. Messrs. G. Monks and J. Vickers were 
elected Chairman and Vice-Chairman * respectively, the appointment of Hon. 
Secretary being deferred. 

Membership, —Alterations in membership rules, proposed by Wilming¬ 
ton Branch, did not meet with favour. 
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Lyndoch, July 21. 


PRidLNX-r-Mewsis. Kennedy (chair), Jtoss, Warren, Ilushail, Woolcock, 
Zimmermann, Burge, Mitchell, Reu, Schenke, Kluge, A. H. and E Snrin*- 
bett (Hem. Sec.). 


Annual IIepokt—H ie Hon. .Secretary’s report showed that twelve meet¬ 
ings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of nine mem¬ 
bers. ri Messrs. H. Kennedy, R. Ross, and E. Bpringbett were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 

. Poultry. -Mr. J. Kluge read a paper on “Purebred v. Mongrel or Cross¬ 
bred Fowls, 1 It was the common idea that mongrel fowls will pay as well, 
and some say even better, than purebreds. His experience had/however! 
been just the opposite. The mongrels did not pay as laying birds, and this 
bralien was the only profitable line for the general farmers to take up. It 
was true that selling birds and eggs for breeding purposes paid all right; but 
it took considerable experience and some expense to make a success of this 
branch. Where a person keeps purebred fowls, he can almost always sell a few 
sittings at an advance on market rates, besides being able to* sell a few 
cockerels at advanced rates. These items would add considerably to the 
returns. With purebred birds they had eggs and birds of more uniform 
size, and therefore more likely to find buyers at better prices than mongrels. 
Purebred fowls cost no more to keep, and were quite' as hardy as mongrels. 
It was true that many condemned purebreds on account of their alleged 
delicacy, but where this was true it was due to inbreeding. He instanced 
how tills came about. A man would buy a sitting of eggs, and mate the pullets 
to the best cockerel, This was bad enough, as breeding of brother with sister 
was the worst form of inbreeding, but it went much further. Some one pro¬ 
bably was taken with the fowls, and he followed the example of No. I; some 
one else bought from No, t 2, and continued the pernicious practice, with the 
natural result that the birds lost stamina, shape, and all the other desirable 
qualities in the original stock. Then he also opposed crossbreeding for laying 
purposes, as they would not improve the laying qualities of the purebred 
fowls in this way. They could, of course, improve the table qualities,' but this 
would only be at the expense of the laying qualities of the birds. Then, as a 
matter of beauty, a flock of purebred birds were far superior to any flock of 
mongrels or crossbreds. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, July 16. 

Present .Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Hunt, Lock, Mudge, Mitchell, 

Faul, Jenkins, Makin, McLeod, Francis, Pearce, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Seven meetings held, with an average attendance of 
10,7 members. Throe papers were read during the-year, and altogether the 
work done had been satisfactory. Messrs. Hack, Dowd, and Boerke were 
elected Chairman, 'Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for en¬ 
suing year. 

How to Makk Farming Pay. —Mr. Hunt read a paper on “How to Make 
Farming Pay in this Locality.” This, to his mind, lay in mixed farming. 
On a farm, of TOO to BOO acres there was always room for seven or eight cows, 
which, without any but natural herbage, should bring in quite £20 per an¬ 
num, besides sales of calves which were worth rearing. If the cows were 
hand fed the returns would, of course, be much higher. At least 100 fowls 
could be easily kept, and they should return a profit of £15 without much 
trouble, as for nearly three months of the year they will pick up nearly all 
the food they require. Pigs should also be kept, especially where there were 
a few cows, ‘ He considered no stock gave such immediate profits as three or 
four breeding sows. On the farm the pigs should not be fed or kept in sties 
except for six or eight weeks before killing. He found it a good plan to turn 
a few pigs into the crop if it is too forward. For a number of years he had 
grown barley for his pigs. He had three small paddocks of about four acres 
each. On two he sowed barley, and the other was in fallow. He turned, the 
pigs into one lot of barley, and kept the other for grain. The paddocks were, 
of course, netted. He had kept 10 to 15 pigs on one of these paddocks or 
green barley for three months, without any other food. A few sheep should 
also be kept, to provide meat for the farm, and also to bring in ^.certain 
revenue. Sheep not only assisted to clean the land, but converted into profit 
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a certain amount of herbage that would otherwise go to waste. Altogether 
he considered that, apart from the returns from wheat and hay, the farmer 
with 700 to 800 acres in this district should be obtaining'£80 to £100 per 
annum from other sources. To secure this would, of course, involve a good 
bit of labour, as they could not expect anything without work. In his opinion 
the cause of the want of success with many farmers lay in this question of 
labour. Very often too much is left to the hired man, and the result is not 
as it should be. To achieve success the farmer must not be afraid of work, 
and must see that everything is done properly. 

Horse-breeding.— Mr. Mitchell gave an address on ‘The Horse,” deal¬ 
ing with the points of different classes of horses, and how to breed them. The 
necessity for at least one of the parents being of pure breed was strongly 
•emphasised. In most cases both should be pure, but not necessarily of the 
same breed. For breeding roadsters he advocated mating a blood home with 
a three-quarter-bred mare, while for a light draught the mare should be a pure 
draught. Mr. Jenkins referred to the value of mules in dry areas. They 
were much hardier than horses, and would subsist on very inferior food. 

Seeding. —Members generally preferred to sow wheat when the land was 
wet, but at the same time care must be taken not to sow when too wet to work 
properly. 


Yorketown, July 9. 

Present —Messrs. Cornell (chair), Sabine, J., A. E., and C. Anderson, 
Vanstone, Jung, Kotli, Domaschaiiz, Davey, Bull, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed ten meetings held, 
with an average attendance of 8.5 members. Generally the work of the 
Branch liaci been satisfactory. The officers were thanked and re-elected. 

Disc v. Hoe Drill. —Members were of opinion that the hoe drill, under 
most conditions, was a better machine than the disc drill. 

Cattle Complaint. —Paper by Stock Insnector Needham on this subject 
was discussed. Members disagreed with the view that the disease was not a 
fever. _ They held that primarily it was fever, and that the paralysis of the 
digestive organs and impaction were the result of the fever. 


Marrldy, July 16. 

Present —Messrs. Satchel! (chair), Smart, Black, Hodge, Kelly, Fiavel, 
Freebairn, and D mist an (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Wire worm in Potatoes. —Mr. Satchell stated that his potatoes were al¬ 
ways attacked by wireworm, and he would be glad to know if anything could 
be done to prevent this. He had never known it in the cooler parts of the 
State. Various matters in connection with Congress were discussed. 


MalSala, July 4. 

Present —Messrs. W r . Temby (chair), A. and H. Moody, Nairn, Loiter, S. 
Temfey, Worden, East, Jenkins, Marshman, Wilson, Churches, Nevim, and 
Stephenson (Hon. Bee.), and nine visitors. 

Cattle Complaint.- —Mr. H. Moody reported loss of cow. It appeared to 
suffer from paralysis of the jaw, and was unable to swallow her food or chew 
the cud. He found afterwards a large lump of hard, stone-like matter, similar 
to that described by Mr. Harris, of Kapunda Branch, in September, 1908, 
Journal oj Agriculture . Owing to frequent summer rains she had had no well 
water for several months. 

Canadian Farming. —Mr, East gave an interesting account of his recent 
visit to Canada, In his opinion the Australian farmers were better situated 
as far as natural advantages were considered. The Canadian had many advan¬ 
tages, but he also had many disadvantages to contend with. 
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Naracoorte^ July 9. 

Present —Messrs. Forster (chair), Coe, McLay, Williams, Cotton, Cald¬ 
well, Duffiekl, Attiwi.ll, Malone, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangolds. —Mr. S. Schinckel read a paper on growing mangolds. The 
growing of mangolds in this district did not, in his opinion, receive the atten¬ 
tion such a valuable fodder deserved. ile was convinced they could grow 
mangolds on small areas on most of the farms in the district. A fairly deep 
loamy soil was best, and heavy manuring essential to success with mangolds. 
The preparation of the soil was a most important factor in the cultivation of 
this crop. He advised applying a heavy dressing of stable manure in April 
or May, and ploughing it under 6 in. to 8 in. deep. This will of course 
encourage a strong growth of weeds, which must be kept under by cultivation, 
taking care to avoid doing this work while the ground was wet,' In August 
the soil should be again ploughed and worked to a fine tilth, and the seed 
sown ill rowns not less than two feet apart; 3 ft>. of good seed Will suffice for 
an acre of land. As soon as the young plants appear, a liberal top-dressing 
of salt will not only do the plants good, but destroy many grubs, etc. During 
growth the plants must be constantly hoed to keep the weeds down; he 
thought, in fact, that it was almost impossible to culivate too often. A few 
years ago Mr. W. Pearson, of Meadows Branch, stated at Congress that lie 
got from 40 to 60 tons per acre of mangolds. He gave the land 40 loads- of 
stable manure' per acre, and ploughed it in May. Later on he ploughed again, 
-and applied 4 to 6 cwt. bonedust, and 4 to 5 cwt. salt. About the end of 
August seed, was sown in drills 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. apart. Mr. Pe r,son calculated 
that it cost for labour and manure £12 10s. per acre to grow a crop of 60 
tons; he had grown as much as 80 tons per acre. In reply to questions, it was 
stated that mangolds had been purchased at Mount Gambler at 15s. per ton, 
and carted to Naracoorte. Air. Coe advocated growing mangolds on some of 
the salty country in proximity to the swamps. Mr. Schinckel stated that he 
had harvested 40 tons per acre of the long red mangolds. The roots should 
not be dug too soon, and should be stored for some time before being used. 
Mr. Cotton thought they should exercise care in regard to stripping the leaves 
from, the mangolds during growth, as if stripped too much the roots would be 
smaller and inferior. Air. Attiwell spoke highly of the Golden Tancard 
mangold, which had done well with him ; he agreed with Air. Schinckel that 
the more manure applied the better for the crop. 


Brinkworfchs July 8. 

Present— Messrs. Cross (chair J, Everett, McEwin, Of tens, Russell, and 
Stott (Hon. Sec.) 

Standard Bushel. —Discussion on this subject took place, and it was re¬ 
solved that the Chamber of Commerce be asked to fix the standard per¬ 
manently at 62 fb. This Branch opposes the proposal to deal with this ques¬ 
tion by legislation. 

Tree Planting. —Mr. A. L. McEwin read a paper on this subject. The 
present was a good time to get any tree planting done : and as he had noticed 
a good deal of wasted energy in this connection, especially in the planting of 
unsuitable trees, he wished to offer a little of his experience. The gum trees 
at Roseworthy College were an example, and he noticed that the Council of 
Agriculture had recommended their removal, and that pines be planted in 
place thereof. It had apparently taken 15 to 20 years or more to realise the 
first mistake, and in probably another 15 years the authorities would come to 
the conclusion that pines would not do. He was rather surprised to find cer¬ 
tain gentlemen who’ had advocated the planting of belts of timber across the 
northern plains admitting a mistake had been made in this instance; but It 
gave hope that they were coming round .to the right view of the case. He 
knew he would probably bring down on himself the wrath of these, gentlemen, 
whom he greatly esteemed; but, at the same time, he thought the experience 
at Roseworthy was proof that their practical knowledge of the country had 
not been sufficient. [It- is only fair to point out that Mr. McEwin appears to 
be under something of a misapprehension in respect to the sugar-gums at 
Roseworthy. Those it is proposed to remove are on either side of, the main 
drive'to. the College; they were planted on a very stony limestone rise, and 
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while a number have made good growth, others have died out. As an avenue 
those remaining cannot be classed as a success. And while not advocating 
the planting ot trees for commercial purposes in the dry areas, there can be 
no question that even Mr. McEwin would find a few acres covered with gums, 
equal to the average of those at the College of some financial value. Then nr 
respect to the pines, I have little fear that the Aleppo pine will thrive, as 
twenty years 5 experience at the College has already demonstrated that, al¬ 
though they do not make -such rapid growth as the gums at first, they last 
much better, and make a shapely tree. —Ed.J While he gave place to no man 
in his appreciation of the beautiful, he thought it was time a little more 
common sense was exercised in respect to tree planting. lie believed every 
farmer could, and should, grow a few trees around his homestead, as even if 
they were dwarfed and stunted, and were of no financial, value, they would 
relieve the house from the gaol-like, appearance which is given by the lack of 
trees and shrubs. Even a large, well-built farmhouse will present a bare, 
poverty-stricken appearance if there is nothing in the way of trees and 
shrubs to relieve it. In this district they could grow gums for appearance 
sake on any good, firm soil over clay ; or, as one resident with considerable 
experience puts it, wherever stink wort grows strongly in dry seasons gums 
should grow. In a loose, porous soil, especially where the clay is not close to’ 
the surface, gums will not grow for any length of time. For any practical 
purpose timber will not grow’ on these plains; beyond a few rails, and perhaps 
a beam or two for sheds, that a few pieces of native timber would be of 
far greater value, they will get nothing for their labour. For looks and 
shelter he found the pepper-tree did very well. They were hardy, quick 
growing, and make the best shelter and breakwind for this locality of any 
tree. He had tried both Pinus insignia and the Stone pine (P. nine a); but 
they made very poor growth for about ten years, and then succumbed. It was 
true that the dry years experienced prior to 1900 would severely try any 
trees ; but they must not overlook the fact that they were certain to ex¬ 
perience similar seasons again. He would, advise those planting trees in these 
areas to plant on good, clay land, .avoiding Bay of Biscay land, porous soil, and 
limestone. The land should be prepared the year beforehand ; in fact, fallowed 
as for wheat, and the trees planted early in the season. 


Port Elliot, July 16. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Brown, Gosden. Panned, Green, 
Basham, H. and H. B. Welch, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation. —Mr. Noswortliy forwarded a paper on “Should the Pro¬ 
ducers Co-operate He had been somewhat surprised that the Agricultural 
Bureau members had not done more to encourage tne farmers and producers 
generally to co-operate. A branch of the Farmers 5 Union should be estab¬ 
lished in every farming district, las at present the. middleman generally- 
reaped more benefit from the farmer’s labours than did the farmer himself. 
By co-operating the farmer could buy and sell better than he could individu¬ 
ally. For instance, they all knew that a parcel of several hundred bags of 
wheat would realise more per bushel than say oQ or 60 bags. With a branch 
of a co-operative union with 20 to 30 members they could make a large parcel 
of wheat’ and sell it in one lot. Large quantities would be more eagerly sought 
for by the buyers, who would offer quite 2d. per bushel more than they would 
for small parcels. The same would apply to wool, sheep, fruit, and other 
produce. He held that the Branches of the Bureau should oe the starting 
points for such useful institutions as a Producers’ Co-operative Union. Mem¬ 
bers should form committees in every farming centre to see what help they 
could get in establishing branches of such a union. The union should npt only 
act as an agency for the disposal of members’ produce ; but should also pur¬ 
chase supplies, and distribute the same at the lowest cost. To manage such 
a concern they would, of course, need directors and manager of the highest 
business capacity. . 

Belling Cattle ry Weight —Mr. W. E. Hargreaves read a paper on 
“Why Fat Cattle should be Sold by Live Weight.” With cattle selling at 
high rates this question was frequently cropping up. It appeared to him to 
be strange that the practice of selling cattle by weight had not been generally 
adopted in South Australia; but he believed it would come in time, though • 
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possibly not until another generation of stockmen had- taken the place of the 
present generation. In some of the States stock of all kinds were sold by live 
weight, and he thought it should be compulsory for every piioiic market to 
have a weighing machine. He knew the butchers, who preferred the present 
system, would strongly oppose such a system; but' it would not be difficult to 
divine the reason. Their experience in slaughtering and handling cattle 
enabled them to judge pretty close the dead weight of fat cattle ; "but the 
scales would enable the farmer to gauge the cash value of each beast. The 
weight-guessing competitions ,at their agricultural shows always caused a deal 
of interest, and at tlie same time orten illustrated how far out the practical 
butchers sometimes are in their estimates ot the weight of stock. The competi¬ 
tions also showed how far astray farmers and graziers get when they attempt to 
estimate the weight and value of cattle: whereas under the weighbridge 
system they would know the exact weight. He could see no difficulty in 
carrying out the system, as their cattle were not usually very wild, and they 
coula be weighed without much difficulty. The system only needed a proper 
trial to prove its fairness to both buyer and seller. Members generally agreed 
with the writer of the paper. 

Pig Complaint. —Mr. H. Welch stated that he had a sow which farrowed 
about four -weeks previously which was very weak in the back and hind¬ 
quarters. The young were in good condition, as was the sow otherwise. She 
was in a warm, comfortable yard, and received grain, green teed, and milk. 
Mr. Green stated he had a young sow similarly affected. He had treated it 
with mustard and linseed meal in milk, and it appeared to be improving. 
Members thought the pigs had caught a severe colcl in the back, but would 
like to know if any other members have experienced similar trouble. 


Johnstourgr, June 25. 

Present —Messrs. Chalmers (chair), Masters, Dunn, McRitcliie, Sparks, 
Hombsch, Luckraft, Caughlan, Potter, and Johnson (Hon. Sec,). 

Salt Patches. —Mr. Hombscli called attention to fact that salt patches 
were spreading on many farms in the district; the only plant that would grow 
on these patches was a green trailing plant like the : ‘squash weed.” Members 
had also noticed the spread of these salt patches on high land as well as on low 
land. Growing salt-loving plants was suggested by one member; and spread¬ 
ing a good dressing of stable manure was stated to do good. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's report showed that six meetings 
had been held during the year, with an average attendance of eight members. 
Three papers had been read, and, considering the absence of a number of 
members from the district at various times, the work on the whole had been 
fairly satisfactory. Messrs, J. R. Masters and J. Johnson were elected Chair¬ 
man and Hon. Secretary respectively for the ensuing year. 


Balaklava? July 9, 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker, Black, Hal ns, 
Manley, Neville, Reid, Smith, Spillane, Tiller, Tuck, Thompson, and Burden 
(Hon. Sec.)., and eight visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Petition for a fixed standard of 60 fb. per bushel, 
initiated by Ivapunda Branch, was again discussed, and Air. W. T. S. Harris, 
the local miller, attended, and spoke at the invitation of the Branch. He 
thought no question connected with the wheat trade was more misunderstood 
than this matter of the standard bushel. The suggested petition contained 
statements that were not correct. Their wheat was not bought on the stand¬ 
ard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce, and sold on a 6(Mb : standard, as 
stated: it was both bought and sold on the standard adopted for the s-eason. 
English grown wheat was sold on a 60-fb, standard: but it did not realise so 
much as South Australian, a recent quotation being 26s. 9d. per quarter, as 
against 29s. 7d. for South Australian. If they made ^the standard 60 fb., as 
suggested, it would unquestionably result in lowering the price of their 
wheat. There were several important questions bound up in this matter :— 
1. Was a standard necessary P* They must answer yes, as buying in large 
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quantities, and over a- large area of country, it was impossible for the wheat, 
merchant to deal with each sample individually. 2. Should the standard be a 
fixed one ? He thought that from a buyer’s point of view a fixed standard 
would be better than the present system of fixing the standard for each 
season. 3, How should the standard be fixed, and at what weight ? He held 
that the; system of fixing it by the weight of a measured bushel was. the 
correct one. The average weight of the standard samples for 10 years, was 
621 fb, ; but he believed it would pay the farmer to have it fixed at 64 lb., as 
it advertised the fact that the wheat was first quality. 4. In whose interest 
should the standard be fixed ? He said in the farmers. Instead of lowering 
the standard to 60 fb., which would reduce the price by 2s. per quarter, he 
would raise it to 63 ib., and dock for what was under that weight. In this 
case the man with wheat going 62 ib. would still get as much for it .as if the 
standard was 62 ib., while- the heavier wheat would benefit by the higher 
standard. Farmers who sold before the standard was fixed did riot lose what 
they, were -docked, as when the standard was lowered the price dropped pro¬ 
portionately. In reply to questions, Mr. Harris said one standard was quite 
sufficient, as to have two grades would cause a lot of difficulty. It was- true 
a buyer might ship 60 ib. wheat and 64 ib. wheat in. one vessel : but as he had 
to sell on the f.a.q. sample sent to London, he would probably have to put- 
up with claims which would be settled by arbitrators. After further discussion 
it was resolved that the previous decision in favour of Kapunda petition be 
rescinded. It was also resolved by a large majority that, in the opinion of 
the Branch, it was desirable that there should be a fixed standard of 631 ib. A 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Harris for his attendance and remarks. 


Kkng-scote, July II. 

Present —Messrs. Furner (chair). Olds, Wright, Bates, Ayliffe, Nash, 
Melville, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Standard for Barley. —Considerable discussion took place on the question 
of the adoption of a standard weight for the bushel of malting barley. The Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce had been communicated with, but had replied that they could 
not see their way clear to accede to the wishes of the growers in this respect. 
It was deckled to communicate with other Branches with, a view to bringing 
pressure to bear on the Chamber. The question of docking for wheat under 
standard was also discussed, and the present system of refusing to pay extra 
for over-standard wheat, while docking under-standard samples, was strongly 
condemned. 


Petina 5 July 25- 

Present —Messrs. W. Penna (chair), R. and H. Penna, Lutze, Starkey, 
and Fieldaman (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. W. J. Johnstone read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He would not advise farmers m this locality to breed heavy draught 
horses, as the medium draught was more generally useful. Such an animal 
they would get by mating a draught mare to a blood horse. Every farmer, 
however, requires two or three fairly heavy horses for shatters for dray or 
wagon. He would advise every farmer to breed his own horses, as he can 
breed good animals cheaper than he ©an buy, and with less risk of loss from in¬ 
ferior animals. One visitor held that four medium draught horses, well fed, 
would do more work than six light horses. Members generally thought horses 
by a blood stallion from draught mares would be too light for farm work. 

Concrete Tanks. —Mr. Lutze initiated & discussion on this subject. He 
instanced a tank to hold 17,000 gallons being built in the neighbourhood at a 
cost of £9 12s. 6d. For stopping leaks in underground tanks, Mr. W. Penna ad¬ 
vised working cement wash into the cracks. Other members thought a good 
coating of tar would be more effective. 

Rabbit Destruction. —In reply to a question, a member stated that poi¬ 
soned baits distributed along a newly turned furrow in March and April was 
the most effective way of poisoning rabbits. 
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Gawler River? June 24, 

Present —-Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Leak, Hiilier, Kreig, Spencer. F. and 
H. itoediger, and Bray (Hon. Sea), and one visitor. 

Dairying. —Mr. J. Spencer read a paper on this subject. In starting 
dairying the selection of a good herd of cows takes time and money, as good 
cows are not readily parted with-by their owners. Then the dairyman must 
look to the means of replacing the cows as they get old. This is best donfcj by 
keeping a good bull and rearing a few heifers each year from the best cows. 
Not sulticient attention was given by many dairymen to the selection of a good 
bull. He preferred the Shorthorn strains of cows, as they were quiet, .good 
milkers, not so timid as some breeds, quite hardy, and good ioragers/ ±±e 
thought the heifers should come in at two and a half to three' years old. The 
calf should be tied up for a time when young, as they never afterwards forget 
the experience. Then, if turned loose in a yard made of good wires, so that 
they cannot get through, they will recognise that a fence is something that is to 
keep them within bounds. Rugging of cows is much recommended now, but he 
preferred to provide shelter by means of clumps of trees and straw stacks, and 
to feed them well. In this district, trom January to April, some green feed 
should be provided where water is available. Lucerne was the best of all fod¬ 
ders. Sorghum was hardiei than maize, and more suited to this district. 
Barley and rye, sown after the first rains, and fed off, pays well, besides which 
it allows the dairyman to let the natural grass get a good start. The private 
separator had proved a great boon to local dairymen, but he thought there was 
room for a blitter factory in this district, as large quantities of cream were 
sent to Adelaide to be made into butter and brought back to Gawler for sale. 
A discussion ensued. Members considered that breed and condition of cows 
affected the age at which it was advisable for them to come into milk. Large¬ 
framed breeds and well-grown heifers were fitted to come into milk earlier 
than stunted and small ones. The feasibility of a butter factory being worked 
in Gawler was discussed. Members considered there was an opening for a 
local factory, provided there was. an honest man at the head of affairs. It was 
thought it might be worked on the co-operative principle. Mr. S. Roediger 
stated that his short experience with rugging had proved, that in cold, frosty, 
and bleak, storing weather the cows did not decrease in milk as they did. when 
un-rugged in similar weather. Shelter such as straw stacks and clumps of 
trees was advisable, but would not serve as a substitute for rugging. Mr. A. 
M. Dawkins quoted Inspector Williams in that impaction was often due to im¬ 
pure water, being all that was available, of which the cattle would not drink 
sufficiently. In summer time plenty of pure water, together with the feeding 
of molasses and salt, would go far to prevent impaction. Sait and lime m 
water were considered to be beneficial where water is fresh and soil deficient 
in lime. Heifers should be kept in milk as long as possible, as if allowed to 
dry off early they will have a tendency to become short milkers. In feeding 
sorghum young and second growth should be fed with care, as they are likely 
to prove injurious if fed largely. To chain a bull, it was. recommended to place 
a short piece of chain around the horns; attached to this is a sliding ring, to 
which the main chain is fastened. This effectually prevents galling. 


Stockport, July 25. 

Present- -Messrs. Branson (chair), Stribling^ Smith, Perry, God free, 
M-egaw, "Watts, and Murray (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Wunnenberg read a paper on this subject. Deal¬ 
ing with the question: u When should the standard be fixed? n he pointed out 
that parts of the Upper North were two months earlier in harvesting than in the 
South, and about six weeks ahead of this district, Then, the wheat from the 
North might be prime or shrivelled, and just the reverse in this and other dis¬ 
tricts. , ' It seemed to him that it was impossible to fix a standard that would 
be fair to iall parts; but, at the same.time, it was out of the question to make 
separate standards for each division of the State. To those m the Midale 
North who advocated fixing the standard early he would point out that the 
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early reaped wheat usually weighs 1 fb. to U fb, per bushel more than the 
wheat reaped when quite ripe and dry; therefore by fixing the standard early 
there was considerable risk of much of the later wheat failing to reach it. His 
remedy would be to hare a permanent standard of 62 ft. per bushel While 
this was quite high enough for all practical purposes it would also suit all dis¬ 
tricts. He strongly condemned the practice of judging the weight of wheat 
on the small sample. There was no difficulty whatever with the small measures 
used in making the supposed weight vary to the extent of 2 ft>. to 3 ft), per 
bushel. Uniformity in the matter of filling the measure, whether it be the 
imperial bushel or the small cup now used, was essential to uniformity in re¬ 
sults. In regard to payment for over-standard wheat, he contended that the 
fanner received extra payment, inasmuch as all the wheat was bought on a 
weight of 60 ib. per bushel. He thought, however, that in docking for wheat 
under standard, instead of reducing the price by Id. per bushel for each pound 
under standard, the weight paid for should be reduced 1 ft), for every pound 
under standard. Under the present system the lower the price of wheat the 
greater was the proportionate reduction in price. In ^ his opinion, bleached 
wheat was not injured for flour-making, but in grinding it does not cut so 
clean as unbleached wheat. With present appliances, however, the bran gets 
rolled a second time, and the miller gets out all the flour contained in the 
wheat. The apparent loss in weight of bleached wheat was due to the fact 
that when wetted the grain swells, but on drying again it does not shrink to 
its former size, consequently the same weight of grain occupies a larger space, 
or weighs less per measured bushel than originally ; # Where, however, wheat 
has been wetted several times it may be seriously injured from a commercial! 
aspect. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that the average 
attendance last year was only six, and strongly urged members to- make an 
effort to attend regularly and also take their share in the work of the Branch. 
Messrs. C. Perry, C. Branson, and J. Murray were elected Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively for ensuing year. 


Clarendon, July 13. 

Present —Messrs. Payne chair), Mornhett, Juers, Phelps, Reece, Dun- 
mill, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Registration of Cows. —Some discussion took place in reference to the 
registration of eowkeepers under the Health Act. Members considered this 
unnecessary, and it was decided to ask the Local JBoard of Health to oppose the 
proposal. Other matters of loc-al interest were discussed. 


Forster, July 16. 

Present —Messrs. Bolt (chair), W., J., and F. Johns, Retallack, A. and E. 
Schenseher, Pain, Hayden, and G’ Johns, jun. (Hon. Sec.) 

Size of Wheat Sacks —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
were strongly opposed to the proposed alteration in the size of the wheat sack. 


Hartley, July 22. 

Present —Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), W. and C. Brook, J. and T, 
Jaensch, Hassam, Renners, Stein, and Fry (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Size of Wheat Sack.—M embers do not approve of any alteration in the 
size of the wheat sack. 

Foxes. —Members reported that foxes were increasing in this district, and 
becoming <a serious nuisance to owners of sheep and poultry. Some members 
doubted whether the foxes would trouble sheep very much so long as rabbits 
were plentiful, but the others held that active steps should be takn to cope 
with the foxes before they became too numerous. 
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Bowhill, July 22, 

Present— Messrs. JDolint (ehairV Waters, Whitfield, Drogemnller, John¬ 
ston, Norman, Tyler, Weyland, and Kildea (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Standard Bushel.— Resolution from Crystal Brook Branch asking that the 
members support proposal for a permanent legal standard of 62 ft), per bushel 
was discussed, and generally approved. Members also thought that action 
should also he taken in reference to the manner in which the weight of the 
sample was determined. 

Poultry.— Mr. Norman initiated a discussion on Mr. Rathbone’s article 
on the commercial aspects of poultry farming. He was convinced that farm¬ 
ers, as a rule, did not realise the extent to which poultry might be made ...a 
source of income. With the natural advantages in their favour, they should 
make the poultry a very profitable investment. Members considered Mr. Rath- 
bone's estimates too irregular, the scale of his poultry houses needlessly ex¬ 
travagant; and the scheme generally too expensive. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Lal3or Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from June 28 to July 28, 1904, 


Trade or Calling, 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

34 

75 

179 

Carpenters 

2 

— 

— 

Masons and brickla 3 7 ers 

— 

— 

1 

Boilermakers and assistants 

1 

— 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

6 

1 

— 

Bitters and turners 

1 

— 

— 

Enginedri'vers and firemen ... 

— 

1 

— 

Moulders ... 

— 

— 

1 

Brassfinisliers 

i 

— 

3 

Plumber and ironworkers ... 

s 

— 

1 

Painter 

1 

— 

1 

Compositor 

1 

— 

— 

Cook and scullery man 

— 

— 

I 

Camel driver 

— 

— 

1 

Shepherd ... 

— 

— 

1 

Sailmaker... 

— 

! 1 

— 

Apprentices ... 

17 

! i 

2 

Cleaners ... 

7 

1 4 

— 

Porters and j unior porters ... 

8 

I 2 

— 

Rivet boys ... ... ... 

3 

— 

— 

Totals 

85 

85 

_i 

191 


July 29, 1904. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk, 
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FURTHER MOTES Oi FRUITGROWING IN TASMANIA* 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

TYPES OF APPLE AMD PEAR TREES® 

In 1896, when the codlin moth trouble was causing much acrimonious 
discussion among our apple-growers, many of whom did not hesitate to declare 
that no means of effectively coping with the insect were likely to be found, 
quite a new interest was introduced into the matter by an illustrated article 
which Mr. W. C. Grasby published in The Garden and Field, on his return 
from a visit to Tasmania. In that article the writer showed what an impor¬ 
tant. factor the training of the trees had proved in facilitating the control of 
this pest in the island colony. Since that time Mr. Grasbv has, with com¬ 
mendable persistency, urged our growers to adopt something-on the lines of 
those methods followed by the Tasmanian apple growers in the training of 
their trees. 

Although the methods so generally followed in Tasmania for dealing with 
the codim moth are probably never likely t-o be reverted to here, the import¬ 
ance of a system of training trees which will make possible the most economical 
application of the more modern means of combatting this pest cannot lose 
any of its value so long as we have this trouble to contend with. To my 
mind, in the training of his apple trees chiefly lies the secret of the success¬ 
ful results obtained by.the Tasmanian grower. Questioned as to whether 
South Australian growers may learn anything from their contemporaries 
across the straits, I would most certainly reply: ic Gne thing, and that is to 
train up trees which are capable of carrying much more regular crops of fruits 
of even quality during a succession of years.” Whether the necessities of the 
codim moth scourge alone caused the adoption of the type to be outlined 
herein, I cannot say ; but if no other advantages were foreseen, they cer¬ 
tainly have been realised by its adoption. Probably it is only a natural 
sequence to this and other practices to find that many of the Tasmanian 
fruitgrowers have most certainly arrived at that stage of intense culture 
which clearly proves that a large amount of energy, skill, and judicious mone¬ 
tary expenditure devoted to a small area yields a comparatively higher 
profit than* slipshod, cheap, and unscientific methods applied to a large ex¬ 
panse of land. As pointed out in a preceding article, I am of the opinion 
we have large areas of soils in most of our apple-growing districts which are 
capable of sustaining trees in full bearing for a much longer period of time 
without & large expenditure on manures than most of the land which I saw 
devoted to fruit culture in the island State. _ In such places there is, with 
the assistance of scientific cultivation, sufficient moisture received by the 
soil to sustain the greatest drain which evaporation and leaf transpiration are 
likely to impose upon it. Owing to these considerations, and in presence pr 
the fact that better prices have been realised in England for our fruits than 
for those from the island State, one may pertinently ask: C£ Why should our 
growers not set themselves out'in earnest to capture a large share of what 
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promises to be an extensive and ordinarily profitable business? 55 To do this 
the first item is the production of the tree. This tree must be capable of 
maintaining, with as little _ fluctuation as possible, a high average yield of 
fruit, of prime quality. Being in a position to maintain a regular supply 
is probably the first factor which can enable a beginner to gain a footing in 
any trade, and certainly without it no status can be upheld in an open mar¬ 
ket. 1 believe it will be freely admitted that the writer has had exceptional 
opportunities of observing the natural conditions which prevail in the fruit- 
producing areas of this State and of the produce raised_ thereon. With the 
exceptions provided by some peculiarly sun-searched positions I have no hesi¬ 
tation in recommending the owners or prospective planters of apple orchards 
in South Australia to follow the lines which in the training of apple trees 
have proved so eminently satisfactory in Tasmania. The type of tree alluded 
to calls for little skill in manipulation after the foundation has been laid. Its 
structure may be likened to an inverted hollow cone which rests upon its 

apex-.the trunk. This figure implies the possession of no trunk, and, though 

actually this is incorrect, it is nominally so, for the stem is only sufficiently! 
long to pie vent the base of the main arms arising from the ground level. 
These arms are subdivided, and even re-subdivided when necessary, as low as 
practicable, until from eight to fifteen leaders are secured. These leaders are 
not again bifurcated, but at each winter’s pruning the growth from, one bud 
only is permitted to ascend to continue the extension and leading direction 
of the branch. All others on the more vigorous trees are summer pruned, and 
thus subdivided into laterals of a fruit-hearing character. This tree possesses 
many excellent economic advantages, which evidently have been evolved out 
of the necessities of conditions through which the industry of fruitgrowing 
has passed in the island State. In the Huon Valley, acres of giant trees of 
the French crab apple may be seen, beneath the wide-spreading branches of 
which herds might graze; and flocks rest during the noonday heat. Enquiries 
and observations showed that diseases and pests—levellers always, whether it 
be plant or beast or mankind that is concerned—had not yet begun that- 
inevitable process. In somewhat later established orchards the lengthy stem 
•has been eliminated, but the willowy arms are still found prone to the ground 
with their burdens of ruddy fruits. (This may be dimly seen in Plates I and II. 
in my notes in last month’s issue.) In some of the newer districts, as shown 
in Plates IV., V., VI., and VII. of this number, their weakness is being correct¬ 
ed, and the more rigid trees stand erect, holding their heavily laden branches out 
of the way of the cultivating implements. It must not be inferred that all of 
the trees in the orchards of Tasmania possess these ideal characteristics; for 
it seemed to me that many growers there possessed but a hazy grasp of the 
general principles involved in the training of a tree after the stage of setting 
a short stem had been passed. The common mistakes of permitting the lead¬ 
ing branches to ascend in height out of proportion to their rigidity, and tlije 
too early formation of fruits upon the extremities of such limbs must militate 
strongly against the prolonged profitableness of such branches, not to mention 
the injury wrought upon the tree as a whole. In adopting this system of 
training here, where the importance of conserving the soil moisture by means 
of cultural operations sustained throughout the summer is imperative, it is of 
the utmost moment that greater stability be securedThe advantages claim¬ 
ed for this type of tree are manifold. To my mind it represents the highest 
point yet reached in the economic production of first-class fruit. It has been 
argued that in our climate the bark and fruits would be sun scalded, but a 
glance at the accompanying illustrations will turn this objection to nought 
and clearly indicate that as a means of protecting these parts it has decided 
advantages over the type of trees seen in the average orchard upon the main¬ 
land of Australia. Properly manipulated, the spur growths encircle the 
cordon branches with wreaths of foliage, which, while admitting enough sun¬ 
light to ripen the buds and colour the fruits, do not favour injurious sun 
effects upon the bark. These spurs extend along the main arms and leaders 
from the junction with the. trunk to the extremities of the stiffened points, 
and the bulk of the crop is carried upon the parts before the elevation is 
reached where most of our apple trees begin to form fruit spurs, In a 
country peculiarly subject to wind storms and great evaporation, what can 
appeal to the reason more than these points? The cheapness of fruit produc¬ 
tion must be studied in every detail, and circumstances which permit of dis¬ 
pensing with the step ladder in pruning, harvesting, and treating for dis- ‘ 
eases will most certainly help our growers in the primary acts of piaffing their 
productions on the world’s markets at the lowest cost, The treatment of pests 









Fig. 1. Fig. 2: Fig. 3 Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


Plate L—Types of Apple Trees as received from nursery, and the priming 
suggested at planting. 






Fig, 3. Fig, 2 . Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Plate II.— Types of Apple Trees, before second and tliird winters’ pruning, and treatment suggested. 
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and diseases, such as the fusicladium fungus and codim moth, are brought 
within the bounds of an effectiveness which is also inexpensive by having the 
parts attacked in a position readily accessible to the operations of the remedy. 

Although, with the exception of the shorter .stem, there is practically 
nothing in the principle of framing these trees which has not already been 
repeatedly described and illustrated in these columns, I trust the importance 
of the matter will be an adequate excuse for again reverting to the subject. 
The best form of young tree upon which to begin is one possessed of a single 
clean shoot which during the previous summer grew unbranched from the bud 
or graft. This will be furnished with buds capable of starting into growth 
with great activity in the coming summer. This shoot must be out off when 
planted at a height of from 9 to 15 in. .above the ground level. (See Figs. 
1 and 4 of Plate I.). If a number of side shoots have emerged from the stem 
in the nursery, as shown in the specimens 2 and 3, figured in Plate I., these 



will, if the other buds are intact and healthy, be best cut away, as shown in 
Figs. 5 and 6 on the same plate. This will give a stronger and usually a 
more even start to the branches sent out from such buds. With a view to 
widening the centre of the tree it is a -good plan to leave a long piece of thje 
internode projecting above the topmost bud. This ants as a temporary pro¬ 
tection to this bud against accidents, and turns its line of growth away at a 
broad angle from the central axis or stem. At the next winter’s pruning this 
stub, which will have'dried, must be cut away, and the wound encouraged to 
heal over rapidly. In the case of older nursery trees which have branched, and 
from the stems "of which the primary or original buds have fallen, or been- 
removed, the injury to the roots must usually be counterbalanced by reducing 
these side shoots back to within one or two buds of their junction with the 
main stem. The number of branches which are permitted to rise from the stem 
cannot be arbitrarily fixed, and whether 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 arise, providing they 
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Plate V.—Stunner Apple Orchard, in Bagdad Valley, Tasmania. 
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Plate VII.—Adams Pearmain Apple Trees, thirteen years old, at Bushy 
Park, Tasmania. Showing tree when relieved of its fruit. 
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are not crowded, and each possesses a good grip on the main stem, is of little 
importance. During the first spring and summer the sappy growing points of 
the stronger ones are pinched out once or twice to temporarily check them, to 
the gain of the weaker and shorter, which are usually the lower ones. Should 
there be a greater number than four, a sufficiency of leading branches will be 
obtained if each be subdivided once. In the case of those possessing three or 
four limbs, a second subdivision will be desirable. In order to secure the whole 
of the cordon branches at an early stage in the formation of the tree, it is 
necessary to prune the branches back, leaving a few buds only on each. This 
will tend, under ordinary conditions, to induce the tree to send up a few very 
strong branches. " * 

In Figs. 2 and 4 of Plate II. the second and third winter primings are 
shown as applied to a tree with three main arms. The secateurs shown in these 
plates are 9 inches long, so it will be seen in Plate II. that the main arms start 
at about 9 inches, and the secondaries at about 13 or 14 inches, while the whole 
of the cordon branches (which are the final subdivisions) will be started at a 
height of from 18 to 20 inches above the soil. It will be seen in these plates 
that weak branches are always cut shorter in winter than long ones ; but, of 
course, as indicated above, only the strong shoots are checked during the grow¬ 
ing season. 

In Plate III. the fourth winter pruning of a. slightly irregularly formed tree 
is shown, and none of these top branches will be allowed to subdivide again. 
In a general way it may be taken for granted that all strong-growing trees will 
demand attention to their lateral growths after the third winter pruning. As 
foreshadowed above, the hard pruning necessary to secure the formation of 
stout, foundation branches will result in starting a greater number of buds 
into growth than shoots are required for leaders. These, with the exception 
of one—or, at the most, two—of the topmost must be cut back in summer, if 
the proper type is to be secured. Without this manipulation of the laterals in 
summer it is quite impossible to secure the best, results, and the neglect of 
this practice in the past has turned our orchard trees into dense, isolated 
thickets,, until the. weight of fruit opened them out in an irregular and oft- 
times ruinous fashion. The summer manipulation may consist of (1) an early 
summer cutting, which usually results in a second cutting away of the renewed 
growth being necessary later on; (2) a late partial fracturing of the laterals 
when the sap is falling in late summer; or (3) a complete removal by means 
of a fracture or rough cut section through the lateral. In each case the section, 
is made above the third to sixth bud from the base of the Lateral. Some sorts, 
such as the well-known Jonathan variety, do not respond from the lower buds 
upon the laterals; but most of our popular sorts send out short wood spurs 
from the buds on the stub as a result of this complete severance, if it is not 
done too late in autumn. ' After trying all of these methods, I am of the 
opinion that the late complete fracture, applied just after midsummer, gives 
the* best results and is of the least trouble. Should the laterals be severed 
too early, the top bud upon the stub will often grow out into a secondary 
lateral during the same summer. When these second growths exceed 3 or 4 
inches in length they are usually cut back to their bases -at the next winter 
pruning. The winter pruning, therefore, is simplified into pruning back the 
single leader to a length commensurate with its stoutness, and reducing any 
of these secondary laterals back to their bases, 1 ox- to spurs already formed. Ah 
the trees grow older, and the fruit production begins to exceed the wood 
growth, it*will be necessary to thin out the much subdivided spur growths 
whenever they show signs of weakening. The terminal portion of the leaders 
should always be kept fairly free of fruit-bearing wood, as this will keep up a 
certain amount of top growth, which is conducive to a proportionate degree 
of root activity, which is desirable in every fruit tree if its profitable character 
is to be maintained. The erect position of the leaders xs likewise less en¬ 
dangered by this practice. 
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EXPORT OF APPLES, 


The following report by Mr. E. Burney Young, formerly Manager of the 
London Wine and Produce" Depot, has been received by the Hon. Minister oi 
Agriculture: — 

“The net result of the season’s operations I fear will cause no little disap¬ 
pointment, which is attributable:—1. To the large quantity of American 
apples kept back in cold store and thrown on the market at the same time as 
ours, some of which are still to be seen in the shops. These apples, though 
distinctly inferior to the Australian in quality, helped to depress an already 
well stocked market. 2. The bad condition in which .some of the cargoes 
arrived. 3. The very large extra quantity of fruit shipped from Australia 
and Tasmania, as compared with any previous year, being more than double 
last year’s shipments. 


“The question of the carriage of fruit by the steamers is a very serious one. 
Some cargoes arrived in extremely bad condition, owing to the defective work¬ 
ing of the refrigerators. Unless more certainty can be introduced ^ into tide 
carrying of the fruit it will very seriously injure the fruitgrowers’ interests. 
The time has arrived, now that the fruit trade has assumed so large dimen¬ 
sions, that efforts should be made to fix some responsibility on the shipowners 
for the carriage of fruit. The first condition^ might reasonably be that the 
fruit is cooled to a temperature of, say, 45 to 50 degrees before shipment. _ If 
apples were delivered to the ships at that temperature, and in good condition, 
there is practically no risk whatever in carrying them to London, provided 
ordinary care is exercised by the ship’s engineers, and the refrigerators are 
properly constructed. The shipowners charge a heavy freight for this cargo, 
and it is nothing less than absurd that they vshould be exempt from all respon¬ 
sibility. In speaking of the temperature at which it is suggested the fruit 
should be delivered to the ship, it should be clearly understood that I do not 
mean that it is- to be carried at that temperature. But it is easily to be under¬ 
stood that if the fruit is delivered on board at a very high temperature it 
may be difficult to reduce it quickly in the ship’s hold to the required tempera¬ 
ture ; and in order to remove every obstacle, and to be able to approach the 
shipowners with a good case, 1 suggest the reduction above mentioned, which 
should amply meet the case, and the extra cost would be compensated for m 
the better security given for the carriage of the fruit, assuming, of course, an 
equitable agreement is made with the shipowners. In alluding above to pro¬ 
perly constructed refrigerators, I do so advisedly, because I have it on very 
good authority that some of the ships which undertake the carriage of fruit are 
defective in this respect. There is therefore an additional reason for some res¬ 
ponsibility resting on their shoulders, as they would take care to remedy any 
shortcomings. The trade has now become too important to palter with, and 
the matter should be taken up with determination. 

“In regard to the marketing of the fruit in London, one of the faults 
noticeable with South Australian shipments is slack packing. Boxes which 
should contain at least 40 ft>. of fruit net very often contain no more than 
about 30 1ft. This is a very great- discrepancy. I have noticed these short 
weights in cases otherwise carefully packed. Quantities of unnecessary pack¬ 
ing are placed on the top and bottom of the cases. It the apples are carefully 
wrapped and tightly packed, and the crevices filled with a little wood wool, 
nothing more is required. One sometimes sees nearly a quarter of the case 
filled up with paper shavings, which are useless and unsightly. Complaints on 
this score have been very frequent this year, borne investigation should be 
made in regard to cause of ‘spotty’ apples. Many of the apples bio coveied 
with small brown spots, which eat into the- apple a considerable distance, and 
they spoil its sale. y 

“I shall probably not be blessed if I reopen the question of the codlin 
moth but as I have personally come across the grub in consignments we have 
bad to deal with, and have seen the traces of a great many more, one cannot 
but record one’s experience. I cannot say that it has proved to be very pre¬ 
valent, but unless it is kept in check it will prove the worst enemy that tire 
trade has to contend with. • While some of the marks shipped have been con¬ 
sistently well packed ai*d graded, and the quality of the fruit very good, 
others, on the other hand, show the old faults of not grading. Frequent atten¬ 
tion has been drawn to this defect in my reports of former years, and groupers 
cannot be too strongly impressed with the necessity of giadmg. A buy ex 
who requires a case of large apples does not want small ouds, and, vice verm , 
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the man who lias a trade in medium and small fruit, which he sells to the 
customer who can afford to pay only, say, a penny for an apple, or expects 
to get half a dozen for del., looks upon the large apples in a case as so much} 
waste, and consequently the sale price is spoilt for either class of buyer. 

“Any attempt to gAce average prices would be utterly misleading, owing 
to the bad condition in which some cargoes were delivered, and the unevenness 
of others, but from a careful comparison of the prices of a number of marks 
which arrived in good condition with the same marks which arrived in good* 
condition last season there- appears to be an all-round reduction in price as 
compared with last year-of 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, for sound fruit; but 
there is a greater reduction in the average if the unsound fruit is reckoned, 
as there was a much larger percentage of unsound fruit this season than in 
1903. The very latest arrivals, which have had to compete with English soft 
fruit, have fared badly. The prices obtained for the Dorset shipment, the 
last arrival, which comprised 40,000 cases of Tasmanian apples, would not 
average os. a case. The above remarks are applicable entirely to apples. 
Three hundred and ninety cases of pears were shipped to the care of my 
Company, very few of which turned out sound, which averaged 9s. 6d. per 
case. The prices ranged up to 20s. for good sound fruit. Two hundred cases 
shipped per the Orestes averaged 12s. per case. Pears, in my opinion, should 
be carried separate from and at a lower temperature than apples if they are 
to be given a chance. If they arrive in good, condition they invariably bring 
good prices, 20s. a case being not uncommon, but, unhappily, there are so 
few of them.” 

It will be noted that Mr. Young refers to the depressing effect of the 
large quantities of American apples kept in cold stores and placed on the 
market at the time our fruit arrived. It is somewhat consoling to Australian 
growers to learn from a good authority that the storing of these -apples 
resulted unfavourably to those interested, and that it is questionable whether 
the practice will be repeated to anything like the same extent in future years. 
The conditions under which we ship our fruit are referred to by Mr. Young, 
and all interested in the fruit trade should assist the local Fruitgrowers’ 
Association in its efforts, in co-operation with similar associations in the 
other States, to secure the safe carriage of fruit to oversea markets. 

The various Fruitgrowers’ Associations are asking the shipping com¬ 
panies to agree to carry fruit- at a uniform temperature of not less than 
32 deg. Fah. or more than 38 deg. Fab.; to permit self-registering thermoi- 
meters to be placed in each hold; to deliver the fruit within a specified time; 
and to be responsible for ullage by the ships’ companies. In view of the 
heavy freights charged for fruit, these requests cannot be regarded as other 
than reasonab le. 

, The following figures concerning the fruit shipped by the Produce Depot 
last season will be of interest: — 

S.S. Sarpedon —1,355 cases of apples realised 4s. 7d. per case net at 
Port Adelaide ; cost of case [and packing, which would amount to- about Is. 
2d.. _ must be deducted, leaving 3s. 5d. per case for the fruit. The prices 
realised by the different consignors varied from 2s. to 8s. 5d. per case at Port 
Adelaide. One hundred and fifty-one cases of pears, mostly overripe and 
wasty, netted 2s, 5|d. at Port- Adelaide. 

S.S. Hector —1,409 cases of apples averaged IQs. 6d. in London, equal to 
5s. lid. at Port Adelaide. The Cleopatras averaged 10s. 4d.; Jonathan, Us.; 
and Dunn’s Seedling, 11s. Many or the Cleopatra apples were “spotty” and 
consequently lowered the average. Fourteen cases or pears realised 7s. 8d. 
gross, 3s. lid. net. Most of the pears were unsound. Some that arrived in 
good condition realised 20s. per case. 

S.S. Warrigal —Owing to the temperature of the chambers being allowed 
to get too high, the fruit was mostly landed in very bad condition. The ship¬ 
ment realised an average of 4s. per case in London. The returns at Port 
Adelaide varied from a net return of 2s. 24d. to a loss of 2s. 2|d. per case, 
besides cost of case, paper, and wood wool. The rebate' of Is. 6d. per case 
allowed by Lund & Co., in tall but one instance, has prevented any actual 
loss, other, of course, than the value of the fruit. 

Account sales of shipments ex Orestes and Commonwealth have not yet 
come to hand, but it is anticipated from telegraphed reports that the returns 
owing to the depressed markets, will be unsatisfactory. 
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MOTIVE-POWER IN SPRAY OUTFITS. 

By TV\ L. Summers. 

The general adoption of the practice of spraying with arsenical mixtures 
for the suppression of the codim moth has brought home to our fruitgrowers 
the absolute necessity for efficient spraying outfits. It is generally recognised 
that the outfit must be of such character as to permit of the work being 
efficiently. and at the same time rapidly carried on. The time occupied in 
spraying is a very important item, especially to those apple-growers who also 
produce considerable quantities, of soft fruits. This is particularly apparent 
during the early summer months, when it is essential that spraying for codlin 
moth should be undertaken at the right time—if necessary at the sacrifice of 
other duties—if the best results from previous operations .are to be secured. 
At this - period spraying cannot possibly be neglected, except at great risk to 
the crop, yet the grower is usually very busy harvesting his soft fruits. 

So far as I am aware all spray outfits used in South Australia are worked 
by handpower. The question arises : Cannot other power be applied to secure 
greater efficiency and also economy of time and money P Mr. C. B. Simpson, 
Special Field Agent to the United States of America Department of Entomology, 
dealing with this question, says—“If an orchard consists of more than 1,01)0 
trees, it will be found expedient to use a gasoline-power spraying outfit. If 
the orchard consists of 5,000 to 10,000 trees it will be found that the expense 
per tree with this outfit is only about- half of what it would be with [hand- 
power sprayers.” Much, of course, will depend upon the character.of the 
orchard, as on steep hillsides the larger outfits could not be worked. That the 
above statement is, however, founded upon actual work is evidenced by the 
number of makers in America who have placed gasoline-power sprayers on the 
market and the numbers that are in actual use. Mr. Simpson states that the 
engine for spraying purposes should be about one horsepower, which may, per¬ 
haps, be more than is required at ordinary times; but occasions may arise when 
more power would be desired. The whole machine, engine, pumps, and tank, 
must lie mounted upon a rigid frame. On this frame there should be a plat¬ 
form on either'side, with railing, for the operators. Fig. 3 of the illustration 
shows the outfit. This frame can be mounted on an ordinary 
wagon, but it is preferable to use a low wagon, with steel wheels 
and tires not less than 6 in. wide. A team and two men 

are required to work this outfit; both spray, and one drives while the other 
stops and starts the engine. Many tests of these outfits show that 700 trees 
can be sprayed in one day, and some growers have sprayed as many as 900 
trees in a day. The engine fills the 150-gallon tank in about four minutes, and 
can empty it at the rate of 21 gallons per tree in 30 to 40 minutes.. The outfit 
complete, with special wagon, costs from £55 to £110, according to size, etc. 
That shown in illustration cost about £66. including £8 for wagon and £4 for 
filling pump and attachments. 

The following figures, showing the cost of spraying 1,000 large eight-year- 
old trees, using 21 gallons per tree of the arsenite of lime, are taken from a. 
recent report by Mr. Simpson on the subject of codlin moth: — 


Handpower Outfit. 


Man and team, 4 days, at $3.50 . s . 

.$14.00 

Two men spraying, 4 days, at $1.50 each". 

. 12.0(1 

Materials . ... ... . 

. 1.12 

Total . ... . 

Say, £5 15s. 

.$27.12 

Gasoline-power Outfit. 

Man and team, 11 days, at $3.50 . 

. $5.25 

One extra man, 11 days, at $1.50 . 

. 2.25 

Materials . 

. 1.12 

Gasoline . ... 

... ... .55 

Total .« . 

Say, £1 19s. 

' ... ... $9.17 
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Fig I.—Gasoline-power Sprayer, showing the Engine and Spray-pump 


Fig. 2.—Same Sprayer as No. I, seen from the other side, showing 
Filling-pump and Attachments. 


Illustrations from U.S.A. Division n-f 7 Vn+omnin™. -p*.77 
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These estimates were taken upon actual field operations. By the hand- 
power out fit it cost 2.7 cents per tree, and by the gasoline-power outfit 0.9 cents, 
allowing market rates for labour and team, but the actual additional cost to 
the grower would not he more than half these figures. 

The first cost would, of course, be the greatest drawback to the adoption 
of these gasoline or similar power spraying outfits, but I belie re that it will 
not be many years before our Larger growers who are working orchards on,not 
too steep slopes will find it profitable to use them. There is no doubt, too, that 
once the gasoline engine is purchased it could be used for many purposes, such 
as pumping water, cutting chaff, and for other purposes where the power is 
sufficient. 
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From January 1, 1904, the “Journal of Agriculture” will 
be posted to anyone resident in South Australia bona fide 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil on payment of a 
REGISTRATION FEE of One Shilling per annum. Single 
copies will be supplied at 3d. each i back issues at 2s. Gd„ 
per doz. The indexes of Vols. 1. to VI. can be obtained by 
members of the Agricultural Bureau and subscribers 
desirous of binding their volumes. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 1903. 

The preliminary tables issued by the Government Statist showing the 
harvest statistics for 1903-4 are, on the whole, of a very satisfactory natures, 
In all the more important branches* considerable increases are shown in the 
returns. 

In Table I. are shown the returns from cereal crops for 1903-4, compared 
with those of 1902-0. 

It will Joe seen that the total yield of wheat was 13,209,465 bushels, as 
against 6,354,912 bushels the previous year, and the average yields per acre 
were 8.29 bushels and 5.98 bushels respectively. The aggregate yield has only- 
been exceeded twice during the past fourteen years, viz., 1889, when the record 
was 14,577,358 bushels, and 1893, with 13,618,062 bushels. Neither barley nor 
oats figure very largely, compared with wheat, m the returns, the total yield 
of barley being 487,920 bushels, an average of 17 bushels per acre, and oats, 
902,936 bushels, an average of 15.67 bushels per acre. 

Owing to so many of the crops being attacked by red rust a greater area 
than usual was cut for hay, last, year’s figures showing an increase of 44,363 
acres, and an increased yield of 170,898 tons. The average yield of 1,3 tons 
per acre is the heaviest recorded for many years. 



Table I.-—Cereal Crop Statistics. 
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Tlie figures concerning the fruit- and vine growing industry are also satis¬ 
factory, as shown in Tables II. and III. : — 
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It will be noticed that there has been a gratifying increase all around in 
the totals, and, with one or two exceptions, in each district. In the Lower North 
small decreases are shown in number of almond trees and yield of olive oil, and 
a large decrease in number of lemon trees. The latter is apparently explained 
by the uprooting or death of lemon trees at Renmark and the village settle- 
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merits, as the total for the County of Hamley accounts for practically the 
whole deficiency. _ The number of apple trees and the yield are" shown for the 
first time and indicate the great importance of the apple industry to the State. 
Allowing that the orchards average 100 trees per acre we have 5.862 acres 
tinder apples, out of a total of under 39,000 acres of garden and orchards of 
all descriptions. The figures concerning olive oil do not show 7 the total for the 
State, as manufacturers who buy olives but do not grow any are not required 
to furnish returns. The total would be several thousand gallons more than the 
figures quoted. 



It will be seen that the grand totals show increases on ©very item, and, 
except in the South-Eastern District, each division shows increases through¬ 
out. In that district the figures indicate a total decrease of 2.000 vines, re¬ 
presenting 14 acres. Owing to the statistics being collected in March, the vin¬ 
tage returns are eighteen months old. The increase in the output of cur¬ 
rants is very marked, viz., from, 4,886 cwt. in 1902-3 to 10,406 cwt. in 1903-4. 
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At the ruling price of 3|d. per tb. the growers realised this past season £18,817 
10s. 4d. from their currants. 

In live stock the total number of horses recorded is 176,648, an increase of 
12,023; milch cows, 83,348, increase 8,337 ; other horned cattle, 161,262, in¬ 
crease 22,930 ; sheep, 5,298,720, increase 418,180 ; pigs, 88,246, increase 5,469 ; 
poultry, 1,385,923, increase 104,730. The amount of cheese made is returned 
as 940,584 lb., increase 234,615 R>.; and of butter, 5,995,756 ft). made, showing 
an increase of 1,474,510 tt>. 


COMMERCIAL RESULTS OF POULTRY FARMING. 

By J. von Bertouch, Kapunda. 


At the General Congress of the Agricultural Bureau held in September, 
1903, I read a paper on poultry farming, and gave the financial results for the 
first year of my poultry farm at Kapunda. Hereunder I give the results of 
the second year, which may be interesting to those concerned in the poultry 
industry, and which prove that, with proper attention, poultry will pay even 
where practically all the food has to* be purchased. I am absent from home 
half of every week, and can only attend to the management of the poultry 
farm before and after office hours, and keep only a lad who attends to feeding 
the birds and cleaning the yards, houses, etc. 

Results from August 1, 1903, to August 1, 1904, are as follows : — 


Receipts. 


Sales of eggs . .. 

.£84 12 10 

Sales of birds.. . 

. 16 14 

3 

Estimated value of eggs used at home . 

. 5 4 

0 

Value of increase of stock . .. 

. 6 5 

0 

Show prize money. ... 

. 7 8 

0 

Sundry receipts. 

. 1 3 

4 

Expenditure. 

£121 7 

5 

Cost of food . 

..£43 4 

7 

Birds and sittings of eggs bought ... . 

. 7 4 

6 

Show expenses . . 

. 2 19 

9 

Carriage, commission, etc. . 

.. 4 3 

7 

Materials bought . 

. 2 13 

0 

Labour'(half time of lad) .. 

. 7 10 

0 

Profit, £53 12s. 

£67 15 

5 


Tlie stock consists of 237 birds, of which 20 are cocks and 217 liens. Gross 
return per bird, 10s. 3d. ; average cost per bird, 5s. 9d.; net profit per bird 
(including cocks), 4s. 6d. ' 

The result is better than that of the first year, as given in The Journal of 
Agriculture of October, 1903. 

The capital involved is approximately £100, and I maintain that on a 
larger scale, with little extra expense and labour, proportionately better re- 
sults may be obtained, especially if proper attention is given to the selection 
of the _ best laying strains. The egg-laying average of a large flock can be 
much improved on by selecting the best layers and breeding from such only. 
Ine egg-laymg competitions which are being held are good object lessons, and 
do good by creating interest in the poultry industry. Last year the average 
return of eggs from,my flock was about 120 eggs per hen, whereas my pen of birds 
at the last eggdaymg competition averaged 167 eggs per bird, although I selected 
that pen from my flock at home only by my idea of appearance of a good layer, 
brnoe then I have selected by closer observation the best layers from all my 
birds, and have penned them with roosters from well-known laying strains, for 
the purpose of improvinguny own flock, and I am confident that by this means 
1 can increase the egg-laymg capabilities of my fowls materially. 

, fLi commercial poultry keeping it would be absolutely necessary to allow 
at least 10 per cent, for depreciation of sheds, netting, etc., as well as interest 
tL ; 1 ’ 6 T P +}i outI * y - x Tins would reduce the gross profit shown by Mr. von 
Bert ouch to the extent of from £10 to £15.—Ed.] 
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FEEDING CHICKENS. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By I). F, Lauhie. 

The future of a fowl depends largely on the treatment meted out to it 
during the first few weeks of its existence. If neglected or improperly fed 
at first it is seldom, if ever, that the chicken develops into a fine bird. This is 
the universal teaching of all authorities, and is the result of accumulated 
experience. It matters not particularly whether the chickens are in the 
care of a- natural mother (a hen, or turkey hen, or capon), or whether reared 
artificially in one of the many excellent brooders or artificial mothers which 
are now available at a moderate price. On this subject I may state that, 
whereas until quite recently the brooders or artificial mothers available 
were of such inferior design "that they proved veritable deathtraps, and could 
not be recommended, now, however, in addition to American-made brooders, 
some of our local manufacturers are turning out most excellent machines at 
a reasonable price. With a sufficient number of these machines one can 
dispense with hens and rear a larger percentage of healthy, vigorous chickens. 
On a future occasion, time may permit of an article on the various brooders. 
Chickens left to the care of hens must be frequently examined for vermin, as, 
if such are allowed to multiply, losses will occur. Incubator hatched chickens 
reared in brooders do not suffer from this trouble. The hen should be confined 
in a fairly roomy coop, which, in addition to providing shelter from wind and 
rain, should he so constructed that it can be rendered cat and rat proof at 
night without much trouble. This is a most important matter, as will be seen 
later on : Very few chickens can stand the amount of exercise a vigorous hen 
would give them, if allowed to roam about; at any rate, for the first week. 
The practice of tethering the hen near a shelter coop, and allowing the chicks 
their liberty, answers very well with quiet hens; but some resent it fiercely, 
and fret a great deal. A leather strap of fair width, and pliant, should be 
fastened around the shank, and a piece of strong string attached thereto. 

Chickens up to .a few weeks old are of much service in flower gardens, 
or even in vegetable gardens and orchards at greater age. They eat large 
quantities of insects, many of which, if unchecked, work great havoc in the 
gardens. This form of food is an excellent addition to the usual chicken food. 
If the birds are to be reared in large numbers, ample provision must be mad© 
in the way of coops, yards, etc., and a few extra should be provided for 
emergencies. 

In from twenty to twenty-four hours after hatching the chick does not re¬ 
quire food—-Nature has provided for that period—and to force food on chicks 
may result in harm. There is generally one chick more forward than the rest 
which will be calling loudly for attention before the lapse of the conventional 
twenty-four hours, and such a bird does not take very long learning to eat. 
The question of foods is one that has been debated for many years. In former 
times great value was attached to- hard-boiled egg—a food I discarded years 
ago, as I found it caused bowel trouble. A few writers recommend it for the 
first day only; but the majority condemn it altogether. Raw egg well beaten, 
with fresh skim or separated milk, and used for mixing with roughly ground 
grains, or even chick meal, is an excellent food for a day or so, or for occasional 
use, with weakly or backward chickens. 

For the first month my practice for many years has been to use hard food 
only. This consists of wheat, maize, peas, lentils, millet, and, if obtainable, 
hulled oats and pearled barley—the latter two excellent foods are obtainable 
in Adelaide. For years I endeavoured to get properly ground oats and barley 
meal; but owing to the practice of grinding only inferior samples, which had 
far too great a percentage of husk, I gave up such foods. Even the best oats 
and barley contain so much husk that there is great danger of impaction; 
while the husk is indigestible, and of no value as a food. For older birds, if 
properly ground, it adds bulk to the food, and aids the process of mixing. I 
use a mill set to crack a grain of wheat into quarters. This will serve for all 
the grains mentioned, although most of the millet passes through. A day’s 
supply may be ground overnight and sifted, so as to separate the meal and 
finer portions. For this purpose a wire dishcover answers exactly, or a sieve 
of that material may be specially made. Sunflower seed may be added occa- 
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sion-ally; but care must be taken that all the seeds and grain are fairly 
cracked. The meal can be accumulated in a bin for use later on, or for 
chickens after they are a month old. This mixture should be fed on feeding 
boards every two hours for tine first month or six weeks, after which a period 
of three hours may intervene. This is the “little and often method/ 3 for it 
must be understood that each meal should consist of just as much, and no 
more than the chicks will readily eat. Over-feeding and irregularity in time 
of meals will end in disaster. 

I like covered coops for chickens, so that in wet weather the floor may be 
dry. ^ The floor, or ground, should be strewn with clean, short straw or wheat 
chaff, and in this grain and grit should be scattered, so as to provide exercise, 
which keeps the birds active and warm, and promotes a healthy condition. 
Birds so treated seldom, if ever, ail or mope. 

In mixing the various grains, if all are obtainable, I should suggest: 
--Wheat, 3 parts; hulled oats, 3; pearled barley, 2; peas, 1; maize, t ; lentils 
and millet, mixed, -} ; making 10 parts. Sunflower can be used occasionally 
in place of lentils. "Other mixtures may be of wheat, barley, and oats, each 
1 part ; maize and peas, half a part of -each. If a staple is to be adopted, let 
it be wheat ; but it is advisable to procure as good a variety of grains as 
possible, as they differ in constituents. Sound food, in proper quantities, at 
regular hours, is of more importance than fussing about to know if the exact 
measure of proteids, albunienoids, and other such food constituents are being 
provided. Those who are inclined to pay great attention to -analysis, and 
“balancing rations’ 3 may bear in mind that certain substances may give a 
very different value as actual food than would be supposed from the analysis 
thereof. We see tables of the food value of bran, pollard, wlieatineal, oat¬ 
meal, and the various grains, and those who lack experience at once think 
those figures apply to all similar meals, grains, etc. This is not the cask?. 
Average South Australian wheat offers a different analysis to European or 
African wheat, and even samples of our wheat vary very considerably. 
Mill offal—that is, bran and pollard—vary in food value according to supply 
and demand of flour. Prime oats and barley grown elsewhere give different 
tables to the very best we can produce in this State. 

The question of drink for young chickens has also formed the subject of 
much debate, and there are two schools ; one school gives water in varying 
quantity, some ad lib, ? others a good drink night and morning. The other 
side never allows the birds to drink water or milk during the first month of 
their existence; if they obtain a little dew from the vegetation in the early 
hours of the day, it is all they have. Good results from this method are’ re¬ 
ported; but in a dry climate such as ours the chicks certainly require drink, 
more so if fed, as suggested, on hard grain food only. Some writers give 
alternate meals of soft and hard food. This I do after a month; but by using 
hard food, and encouraging the chicks to scratch, I find a complete absence 
of bowel complaint. I allow unlimited water, taking every precaution that a 
full supply or fresh, clear, cool water is always at hand. If the chicks suffer 
from thirst, and then drink to repletion, there is a strong likelihood that 
bowel troubles, or disorganisation of the digestion, will follow. 

Line quartz grit is always kept in the runs, and, in addition to some in 
a small flat tin dish, I scatter some in the litter; sometimes the chicks will 
not eat it from the dish. 

American methods are generally noted with interest nowadays, for the 
breeders there are certainly very practical. I note that many of the breeders 
there adopt the hard food system I have so long advocated. Others use a good 
deal of what they call “johnny cake/ 3 which is similar to some of the so-called, 
biscuit used in England. This “johnny cake 33 is composed of one-third bran, 
twoddhrds^ coni (maize) meal, with a little meat,, well mixed with water 
or skim milk, and baked. As the chicks grow older the meal is increased and 
the bran decreased. Clear eggs from the incubators are also beaten up and 
mixed in the cake. A good deal has of late been written on the subject 
maize as a food for poultry. English experience is and has for years been 
against any but the most moderate and occasional use of maize. It is claimed 
that the process of cooking alters the chemical composition of maize, and 
renders it an excellent article of food. Its immoderate use tends to sluggish¬ 
ness and bowel trouble in poultry, both young and old. 
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• • Green Food, Meat, “Worms, etc. 

I know of many instances whore' fair birds have been reared without 
green food of any sort. There is no question, however, of its value, and in 
99 cases o'ut of 100 the absolute necessity of green food, if success is " to he 
assured, must be recognised by every breeder of chickens. What 
is known as barley grass seems most relished by poultry. This, how¬ 
ever, only grows during the cool season, and will not stand heat. 
All the cabbage tribe are excellent, not only for green food, but are of great 
value as food. This green is an egg producer. Thousand-headed and Jersey 
kale are two that can be recommended, and are both relished by the birds. 
Lettuce is of^ great value, especially during hot weather. These all require 
fairly rich soil, and a certain amount of water. Rape is at once one of the 
best and easiest to grow of all green foods for chickens.. The best method I 
know of is that adopted by a friend of mine. Small portable frames, accord¬ 
ing to requirements, are made and covered with 11-inch to 2-ineh wire-netting. 
A handy size is 8 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 6 to 8 inches high. These are to 
coyer plots of rich ground on which rape seed is sown, and kept well watered. 
Five or six frames may be needed, so as to give a succession. The beds of 
rape can be sown in the chicken runs. While the rape is growing to say 
4 inches in height, birds are denied access to it. After that period they are 
allowed to help themselves through the wire-netting shield, which prevents 
them from scratching and trampling; SO' that after a- frame is fed off it may 
have a. rest. Common nettles are excellent when boiled ; the nettles and 
liquor in which they are boiled are both mixed with the soft food, or may be 
given alone. Green food should be given regularly. If the supply is limited, 
give a little daily; if ample, give as much as they will eat. If birds are 
left without green food for a time, and then have a surfeit, trouble.may result. 
For very young chickens the green food should be cut small (1-inch lengths), 
with a pair of scissors or a sharp knife, and some should bo mixed with the 
soft food (if used). A sod of fresh, green grass is much enjoyed by chickens 
in confinement. 

Great stress is laid by most writers bn the value and necessity of animal 
food to supplement or .take the place of insect food. During a great part of 
the year the practice of hoeing or forking a small plot of ground in the 
runs" or elsewhere will provide a supply of worms, grubs, etc. For young 
chickens this is the best form, and is most strengthening, and ill results 
never follow. Meat may be used sparingly (in place of insect food) while 
the chicks are young. Liver, scrap meat, bones, etc., may be boiled; the 
soup is valuable for mixing with sort food for both young and old birds, and 
the meat may be minced and fed either in soft food or alone. A moderate 
amount is the safe course, and all meat, etc., must be perfectly fresh and 
free from taint. Green cut bone should never be used until the chicks are 
at least a month old; even then it is apt to cause bowel trouble. Use this food 
in moderation; as a rule, it is. very forcing. 

In managing all young feathered stock overcrowding must be guarded 
against. Young birds must have plenty of room, and will not thrive on 
tainted ground. Keep the coops and brooders constantly on the move. Sort 
your birds into sizes, and remove any bullies on the one hand, or weakly 
birds on the other. The presence of a bully is detrimental to the dock. 
The weakly birds may take a turn if cooped by themselves or with a smaller- 
sized chick. Examine frequently for vermin (if hatched by a hen) ; use kero- 
sine 1 part, oil 4 parts ; or the best insect powder. As the chicks grow they 
will appreciate a dust bath, which will cleanse them of vermin, and assist 
feathering. 

Great loss is due to the depredations of rats and cats. The rat is a sly 
animal, and is sometimes difficult to trap. If his hole can be discovered, dig 
him out in the presence of a good cat or a sharp terrier. Where they abound, 
or where native cats are troublesome, it is necessary to have double fronts to 
all coops; us© 4-inch netting, and allow a space of 3 inches between the two 
pieces. Otherwise rats and native cats can get their paws through 
the fine netting, and claw the chicks to death. A well- 
trained terrier is the best guard; only first assure yourself 
that the terrier is above suspicion as regards chicks. Domestic oats 
cause great loss; your own cat by day may allow chicks to run all over him; 
at night be may effectually house them. Other people’s cats may be' caught 
in box-traps, and dealt with. Under no circumstances should' poison be laid. 
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In some country districts hawks are troublesome. Where such is the case, 
erect a post about 10 feet high near the coops; on top of this place an ordinary 
rabbit-trap. Hawks generally alight on a point of vantage such as this. This 
method has proved effective elsewhere. 

Keep the birds well fed and exercised. As they grow, move them on to 
other quarters. It pays well to give the best attention to birds, as neglected 
birds cost more and realise less than good ones. 

I have not dealt with the question of soft food. Those who still prefer 
that method will find that by grinding the grains mentioned, and in the same 
proportions, they will get an excellent chicken meal, which should be 
well scalded with either' water or skim or separator milk. Separator milk is 
of great value for feeding poultry. Bran and pollard are commonly used ; but 
as they vary so much in quality, the proportions must be left to the readier. 
The bran is of value chiefly to make the soft food friable, for although it® 
analysis is good, its food value for poultry is not in accordance. Anyone who* 
can obtain clover or lucerne hay, and can get it ground, will have a valuable 
food, which should be scalded and left to steam, and mixed with the soft 
food. The great danger of too much soft food is that the bird® overgrow 
their strength. In the inordinate desire for size, the birds are rendered deli¬ 
cate and unfit for any purpose except for table. The most satisfactory method 
will prove to be hard food for a month, then alternate meals of soft 
and hard; and when the bird® are well grown, gradually get them on to hard 
food, with perhaps one meal a day soft food. This method is for layers, and. 
stud or breeding birds. 


NOTES ON ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING 
COMPETITION. 


By W. R. Day. 


The Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society of South Australia hav¬ 
ing decided upon holding a second egg-laying competition, a site was selected 
in the carob plantation at the Agricultural College, Roseworthy. The Society 
had men early in May arranging the pens in four rows, running north and 
south, with a passage way between each two rows. The pens measure 24 ft. 
by 24 ft., and have been so arranged to enclose three carob trees in each, which 
have proved a great source of comfort to the fowls by affording shelter from 
the rough, cold weather experienced during the winter months, and will also 
provide shade during the summer. 

The fowls arrived on May 11, and had four days allowed them in which to 
settle down. The competition started in real earnest on the morning of May 
15, 1904, and will finish on the evening of May 14, 1905. There are thirty-one 
pens, and each contains six hens or pullets, mostly good specimens of the 
breed they yixe representing, and, taken right through, a very even lot. Ass 
the competition is being conducted for egg production only , the male bird is an 
absentee. The different breeds are represented as follows : — 


White Leghorns 
Brown Leghorn® 

Buff Leghorns. 

White Wyandotte® ... 
Golden Wyandottes 
Silver Wyandottes ... 
Buff Orpingtons 


5 pens Black Orpingtons 

3 “ Minorca® . 

3 “ Silver Campinas 

2 “ Black Hamburg® 

2 u . Langshans 

2 ■ “ Black Spanish ... 

2 u Ancona ... ... 


3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


pens 


The -birds arrived here in a nice healthy condition, and, with four excep¬ 
tions, came up to the Society’s regulation in regard to cleanliness, and these 
exceptions were not affected to any great extent. I am pleased to be able to 
report that up to the present time they have' continued in good health. So 
far I have had only one death to report, and this occurred during the first 
week. Some of the birds have moulted rather badly since their arrival 
here, and that, .with the very unsettled weather conditions which have pre¬ 
vailed, is, I think, the reason why the birds generally have not shown to 
better advantage. Some, again, were very young, and have spent most of 
their time putting on natural growth and development, instead of being in 
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the condition and at the age for egg production from the start. These, how¬ 
ever, may show to better advantage later on, and it would be a very hard 
matter to foretell whiat may happen before the end of the twelve months ol'j 
the competition. Of course, those birds that have been laying well from the 
start have got a good hold on the prize for market value, as although eggs have 
not brought such high prices in Adelaide as have obtained in the other States 
during the winter, prices now are much lower. Consequently the Later start¬ 
ers in the laying business will require to do well indeed to overtake the pre¬ 
sent leaders. 

Upon arrival here each lot of fowls was weighed, and at the end of three 
months I weighed two from each pen and took their weight as the average for 
each lot. It will be noted that tne majority of pens of birds have put on a 
little extra weight, which should be in their favour when they set to work in 
earnest in the production of eggs, which I hope will show a considerable inir 
proYement in the next report. 

The attached table gives the average weights of the birds on May 15 and 
August 14, and the egg yield to August 28 : — 


| No. of Pen. 

i 

Breed. 

Owner. 

Average 
weight of 
Birds on 
May 15. 

Average 
weight of 

Birds on 
August 14. 

. o 

rz ■*- s 

l-Z rH 

5>>»* 

Eggs laid 
Aug. 1 to 28 

Total May 1 
to Aug. 28. 




lbs. 

ozs. 

Lbs. 

ozs. 




4 

White Leghorn ... 

Snnnyhurst Egg Farm 

3 

14 

4 

0 

273 

114 

387 

17 

Silver WyaDdotte 

Smith, W. A. E. 

3 

13 

4 

4 

258 

74 

332 

1 

White Leghorn ... 

Butler, Mrs. S. 

3 

10 

4 

3 

197 

116 

313 

9 

Buff Leghorn 

Foot, C. . 

2 

11 

3 

7 

193 

71 

264 

18 

Buff Orpington ... 

Halfour, J. G. 

5 

5 

5 

6 

151 

76 

227 

24 

Minorca. 

Penglase Bros. 

3 

11 

4 

4 

140 

60 

200 

21 

Black Orpington 

Tyler, A. H. 

4 

12 

6 

0 

95 

87 

182 

31 

Ancona . 

Russell, Dr. H. H. ... 

2 

12 

2 

s 

88 

93 

1S1 

29 

Langshan . 

Hassell, G. 

5 

11 

5 

8 

89 

68 

157 

2 

White Leghorn ... 

Crompton, T. E. 

4 

14 

5 

3 

109 

31 

140 

19 

Buff Orpington ... 

Laidlaw, R. 

5 

14 

5 

8 

93 

35 

128 

7 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Marshall, H. P. 

3 

9 

4 

0 

45 

76 

121 

20 

Black Orpington 

Chart Trading Co. 

5 

11 

5 

14 

77 

41 

118 

12 

White Wyandotte 

Bennett, W. C. 

3 

15 

4 

2 

69 ! 

45 

114 

10 

| Buff Leghorn 

Sargenfri Poul. Yards 

3 

9 

4 

0 

38 

73 

111 

16 

Silver Wyandotte 

Robson, T. R., & Son 

4 

7 

5 

s 

25 

77 

102 

27 

| Silver Gampine ... 

Smith, J. 

3 

8 

3 

8 

53 

40 

93 

28 

Black Hamburg ... 

Fulwood, P. & A. 

2 

14 

3 

4 

48 

43 

91 

25 

j Minorca. 

Alfalfa Poultry Yards 

4 

6 

4 

8 

52 

38 

90 

30 

Black Spanish ... 

Kluge, J. 

3 

1 

3 

0 

5S 

24 

82 

5 

White Leghorn ... 

Padman, A. H. & J. E. 

3 

15 

3 

8 

31 

38 

69 

11 

Buff Leghorn 

I Yelland, T. E. 

3 

9 

4 

2 

18 

47’ 

65 

26 

Silver Gampine ... 

Hobbs, J. H. ... 

3 

9 

3 

8 

62 

— 

62 

22 

Black Orpington 

Wimble, F. J. 

7 

3 

7 

5 

48 

14 

62 

15 

Golden Wyandotte 

Muecke, L. H. 

3 

2 

4 

0 

j 40 

13 

53 

13 

White Wyandotte 

| Pugh, H. M.. 

4 

1 

5 

4 

i 17 

36 

53 

8 

| Brown Leghorn ... 

Hunter, J., jun. 

3 

8 

4 

5 

1 19 

i 15 

34 

6 

• Brown Leghorn ... 

! Hammatt, W. D. & L. T. 

3 

4 

3 

15 

! 2 

28 

30 

3 

| White Leghorn ... 

1 Dean, W. S. & T. E. 

5 

1 

5 

3 

! 7 

13 

20 

14 

Golden Wyandotte 

: Mellor, P. W. 

3 

14 

4 

0 

| — 

17 

17 

23 

Minorca .. 

Bower, J. 

4 

10 

4 

11 

i 6 

— 

6 


. Acting under instructions received from the President of the Society, tfcie 
feeding of the birds has been conducted as follows : — 

Morning Meal, 7 o’clock.—Bran and pollard, mixed with crushed liver and 
hot liver soup two mornings each week, and bran and pollard mixed with hot 
water the remaining five mornings. 

The midday meal consists of a liberal supply of green feed, which I® 
changed in variety as often as possible. Kale, rape, cabbage, gras® and 
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thistles, and lucerne being available, a change is made nearly every day. A 
quantity of bones and scraps crushed is also given for this meal. 

Evening meal, 4.30 to 5 o'clock.—Grain, as follows :—Crushed maim, 
wheat, Cape barley, oats, crushed peas, and torrefied barley, varied each 
evening. 

Tbe feeding is conducted according to the appetite of the birds, some, pens 
requiring more than others. Food is never supplied in such quantities that 
any is left lying about in the pens, but preferably the birds are just a little 
bit hungry. A patch of ground is always kept loose in each pen, on which 
the feed of grain is given, so as to induce the fowls to scratch and search for 
wheat, etc., for a considerable time each evening, to afford exercise for them. 
A round of the pens is made eateh evening at 5 o’clock for the collection of 
eggs. 

A fresh supply of water is placed in the shade in each pen every day, and 
the following mixture of grit is always kept in each house:—Shell grit, 
ground oyster shell, and quartz grit. ‘The birds are caught about once a? 
month and dusted well with insectibane, and houses and yards are thoroughly 
cleaned every day. 


STRANGLES. 

[The following notes are published in response to a request for symptoms 
and treatment of this complaint.—Em] 

An eruptive fever peculiar to horses, usually affecting their organs of 
respiration to greater or less extent, with the formation of a bard tumour 
in the sub-maxillary space. It is peculiar to youth, generally attacking 
animals from two to six years of age, yet may occur in a sucking colt or in 
a horse of twenty years, but such cases are exceptional. It never attacks the 
same animal again, excepting very young colts or foals. In malignant eases 
tumours form sometimes in the groin, behind the shoulder, and not infre¬ 
quently in the intestines or mesentery, where it is extremely difficult or im¬ 
possible to get at it. Sometimes an animal, while appearing to be in a per¬ 
fectly normal condition otherwise, will be noticed to move stiffly, and m 
examination a tumour will be found inside of the thigh. 

Contagion is said to be a common cause, and, under certain circumstances, 
it, no doubt, is. It often runs through a stable, affecting every animal in 
it. Impure air, poor keep, or anything that tends to debilitate, certainly 
has a tendency t-o aggravate, if not- actually produce, aiy attack of strangles. 
Removing horses from open pastures to close stables, being a change from a 
cold to a warm place, produces the disease more readily. 

Symptoms of strangles in an early stage of the disease are frequently 
somewhat similar to catarrh. For days the animal appears dull, languid, 
and weak, and the appetite is impaired. The first decided symptom is that 
of difficult deglutition and ary elevation of the temperature takes place. The 
head is kept in a stiff position, and on attempting to turn, the animal 
moves around with difficulty. The pulse is usually weak, coat staring,, 
.bowels constipated, and the fames covered with mucus. Salivary secretion is 
largely increased. A careful examination should be made, and if strangles, 
there is observed the formation of a tumour in the sub-maxillarv space. The 
tumour is at first hard, but enlarges, becomes soft, and finally bursts, or has 
to be opened to prevent its bursting on the inside. In some cases the 
febrile symptoms are so mild as to escape observation,’ and in such cases the 
formation of a tumour is the first symptom noticed. There is frequently a 
discharge from the nostrils. Strangles, like all fevers, runs a certain course, 
its duration being from eight to ten days, and in twenty days the animal is 
usually fit to be put to work. The formation of the tumour should be Closely 
watched, and its contents evacuated at the proper time, or it may burst 
internally and flow into the trachea, and cause death by suffocation. 

In some cases the animal becomes emaciated, pulse- weak, and signs of 
abdominal pain are shown, and an absence of the usual sub-maxillary abscess 
is observed. These symptoms are indicative of an irregular malignant form 
of strangles, and the formation of an abscess in some other part of the 
animal or in the viscera, _ An abscess may form in any part of the body, no 
organ or set of organs being secure from invasion. 
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The treatment of strangles as it ordinarily occurs is by no means a diffi¬ 
cult matter. Place the patient in a comfortable, dry, and_ well-ventilated 
loose box, pure air* in unlimited quantities constituting an important part 
of the treatment. Nature must be -assisted in every way in throwing off 
the disease. Clothe the animal. The diet should consist of nutritive and 
easily digestible food; a few doses of nitrate of potash may be given. In a 
few days tonics may be of great advantage. If the abscess is slow in develop¬ 
ment, stimulate with heat and moisture; ammoniacal or camphorated lini¬ 
ments, which must be kept warm, or they do no good. Sometimes hot bran 
in a nosebag, with some turpentine or carbolic acid sprinkled on it, will 
relieve the animal when there is a discharge from the nostrils. Bran and 
oatmeal gruel, as soon as the horse will eat it, with other soft, nourishing 
food, should be given. If constipation is present it may be relieved by 
•an enema of warm water with a little oil in it. In malignant cases it would 
be advisable to obtain veterinary advice. 


SOME REMARKS ABOUT RED RUST* 

By A. Molinetjx. 

Rumours are in circulation that red rust is again prevalent in many por¬ 
tions of this State where wheatgrowers are the principal occupiers of the soil. 
This, if correct—and I have no doubt it is so—emphasises the necessity for cul¬ 
tivating the greater area of our wheatfields with those varieties of wheat 
which are now well known to be highly resistant to the attacks of red rust. 
It appears to me that it is not wise to sow rust-liable wheats, when other kinds 
can be obtained which are at least equal in all respects to the risky sorts. 
It has been amply proven that several of the rust-resistant varieties of wheat 
are as hardy, prolific, upstanding, grain-holding, and yet easily thrashed by the 
stripper, and of as good a milling quality as any of the old, rust-liable sorts, 
whilst for hay there are equally good kinds. Surely, the farmer who sows 
rust-liable-varieties of wheat runs needless risk. 

I have observed for many years that whenever we have a mild 
autumn and summer, accompanied with occasional showers, we have com¬ 
plaints of red rust in the succeeding crops; and I have been led to the belief 
that until the new wheat crops have started the rust is nursed by the wild oats 
and other cereals that may always be found growing on the headlands and by 
the roadsides. Until the "plants begin to produce seeds, the fruits for spores) 
of true red rust cannot be produced, but the parasite exists within the body or 
tissues of the host plant all the same, and most probably produces spores belong¬ 
ing to the intermediary stages of the parasite. This, however, is only theory, 
but is worthy of enquiry. In this connection the development of red rust 
may, perhaps, be compared with that of certain insects, the common cater¬ 
pillars, for instance. As all know, every caterpillar is the larva of a moth. 
First we have the egg of the moth, then the caterpillar, next the chrysalis, 
and finally the perfect insect, the moth. So with red rust. We have first 
the aeeidium stage; next the puecmia form, with its resting sporej and finally 
the uredo stage, red rust, as the farmer knows it on his wheat crop. 

What shall be done when a wheat crop has promise of being a heavy one, 
but shows signs of red rust ? Perhaps it will hardly pay to cut it for hay, and 
rusty hay does not commend itself to careful horse owners. No ax it has been 
proven several times that the grain of a wheat crop that has been reaped when 
just past the dough stage is heavier, plumper, -and of better colour than grain 
of the same crop, and,of equal promise, that has been left to become fully ripe. 
But, to harvest wheat at that stage, it is necessary to reap and bind the crop, 
and afterwards to thrash out the grain. Will it pay to do this? I think if 
will, because the grain will be of altogether better quality than if left until 
it is dead ripe and fit for stripping. Then the straw will have been har¬ 
vested, and will be of use for feeding dry stock, and the field will have been 
bared, so that the harrows can be run over it; or, better still, the scarifier; 
and all rain that may fall will soak, in, instead of running over the surface to 
the nearest channel. If anything like a good downpour occurs, there will be 
some early green feed, and it will also be easy to plough early for fallowing. 

But “prevention is better than cure, 35 or even remedial action, and. there- ’ 
fore, it is’ best to sow the greater portion of the wheatfields with the best of 
those varieties that are known to be resistant to attacks by red rust. ' 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES- 

Farm, 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Agricultural College. 

Notes as- to progress on the Roseworthy Farm have of late been con¬ 
spicuous by their absence so far as the pages of this journal are concerned, 
and I have to regret that even at the present moment pressure of other work 
does not permit of adequate treatment of this question. 1 liop-e, however, 
later on to be in a position to catch up arrears in this direction. 

The Season. 

Below will be found recorded the rainfall registered during the winter 
and autumn months at Roseworthy in 1904, contrasted with the mean figures 


of the preceding twenty years:—" 

1904. 

Inches. 

Mean of 20 Year 
Inches. 

March . ... ... 

0.39 

0.69 

April . 

1.2(5 . 

1.93 

.May '.. . 

1.44 

1.74 

June . 

2.43 

2.83 

July 

1.77 

1.85 

August . .. 

1.50 

2.10 

Total . ... ... 

8.79 

11.14 


It will be noted that the -autumn and winter months of 1904 have been 
characterised by a slight shortage. The distribution of the rain has, however, 
been such as to favour the development of the grain crops, which, with a 
continuance of favourable conditions, should yield exceptionally well. A 
relative deficiency of rain in autumn and early winter—a trait in the weather 
which is perhaps normal to local conditions—was very much against the growth 
of early feed. In fact, until quite latterly the untilled paddocks were bare 
in the extreme, and during the colder months we were reduced to feeding 
live stock, including sheep, with hay. Good rains in June and July, and 
latterly towards the end of August, secure us against any difficulties so f ar as 
the ensuing spring is concerned. 

So far as my experience of this district is concerned early seasons—and 
by this I mean wet Marches and Aprils—are favourable to feed, but generally 
more or less unfavourable to wheat. 

The Wheat Crops. 

There are about 410 acres under wheat, a large portion of which has never 
in my experience looked better at a similar time of the year. 

The crops in the field known as Nettle's (220 acres) are particularly 
good. Unfortunately, this- large field, which should have been reserved for 
ordinary farm crops, has been sown to a great variety of wheats, some of 
which are notoriously unsuited to local conditions; whilst others, owing to 
their novelty, should on a first trial have been allotted less important areas. 
It is hardly a wise practice to make a variety test of important areas, to- the 
yield of which the farm has to look for its maintenance. 

In this field King’s Early and Gluyas are exceptionally fine, and will 
probably draw the attention of visitors on farmers’ day. Warwick and 
Jerkin -are also both looking well. 

The wheats in Ebsary’s A (40 acres) are less satisfactory. The paddock 
is somewhat low-lying and wet, and the rains in June and July appear to 
have caused it to yellow off in patches. To poor tillage must, however, be 
attributed much of the comparative failure of these plots. The land was fal¬ 
lowed late in October, partly with Battle's Triumph plough, and the results 
were far from satisfactory. This implement is hardly suited to the break¬ 
ing up of lea land._ . In this paddock again Gluyas and King's Early offer by 
far the most promising crops. This paddock was top dressed early this 
month with l cwt. of nitrate of soda to the acre. 
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Paddock_ No. 5 (160 acres) is.sown almost entirely to Boarded Inomi- 
nate, or, as it is sometimes known, 4 4 College Selection/ J It was seeded last, 
and, though somewhat backward by comparison with the other fields, carries 
a very fine even crop. 

On the whole, therefore, with a few exceptions, the wheat crops hold out 
promise of a heavy harvest. 


The Barley Crops. 

The barley crops ard less satisfactory and even than the wheat crops. 
They appear to have suffered in the early winter from the effects of frosts, 
and have not yet recovered completely. These crops were rather dirty, and, 
as the growth appeared somewhat backward, the drilled crops were hoed with 
the Garrett horse hoe. This has had the effect of saving the crop in parts, 
although wet weather hindered its effectiveness over portions of the field. 


Oat Crops. 

A far greater area has been allotted to oats than is, in my judgment, 
warranted by their suitability to the district. In nine seasons out of ten 
barley will prove the more profitable of the two. The oat crops were very 
backward for a considerable portion of the winter, and, as is generally the 
case in such circumstances, suffered considerably from the competition of 
weeds. This was particularly the case where the oats were somewhat thinly 
seeded. 

Other Crops. 

Some rape was sown as a catch crop on stubble land broken up with a 
Triumph plough some time in February. It failed mostly, and was resown 
with a mixture of nine-tenths of rape and one-tenth of white mustard on June 
9, and has yielded fairly satisfactory, though somewhat late, feed. 

Five acres of horse beans and five acres of dun pease were sown on 
June 9, and are now showing well. They were sown at the rate of two 
bushels to the acre. 

Twenty acres were broadcasted with a mixture of horsetooth maize and 
pease (two bushels of maize, one bushel of pease to the acre) on July 21. The 
pease are showing well, but cold weather has retarded the maize. It is pro¬ 
posed to treat this crop partly as green forage and partly as ensilage. 
Twenty-seven acres of horsetooth and ninety-day maize were drilled in on 
August 25 and 26. Portion of this crop will either be fed as green forage or 
ensiled, and portion will be irrigated for a grain crop. 

Land is being prepared for sorghums, pie melon, and pumpkin crops. 

Fallows. 

This year’s fallows, much to the credit of the Farm Foreman (Mr. E. E. 
Emery) are more forward than I ever recollect seeing them before. By the 
middle of August over 600 acres had been broken up, and by the end of the 
month 70 acres had been cross-ploughed and 60 scarified. It may be assumed 
that this augurs well for next year’s crops. 

Live Stock. 

Sheep. —The lambing has been fairly satisfactory, having averaged about 
96 per cent. Many of the lambs are, however, very late, whilst some of 
the earlier ones suffered to a certain extent from insufficiency of green feed 
through the winter months. On the whole, the lambs lack the evenness of 
character and quality that have characterised them in past years. The 
health of the flock has generally been good, though at lambing time the 
trouble I drew attention to two- years ago threatened re-appearance, and six 
ewes were lost. I have no doubt that it is connected with the nibbling of 
stinkwort plants in bloom, which apparently has more or less fatal action 
on ewes approaching their’term. 

Pigs. —The health of the held has been good. In common with others we 
have had to suffer from the effects of low prices that Lave latterly obtained. 

Cows.—The health of the herd has been satisfactory. Supplies of milk 
and butter are at present in excess of our actual requirements. 
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Experimental Yimeyard 
Bv H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard, 

As the dry weather is now approaching, every effort is being made to 
complete the ploughing as early as possible. The cultivation of the vineyard 
and’ orchard is no light task now,’for combined; the two total practically a 
hundred acres. This has ail to be ploughed twice with three horses, so no 
time can he lost during the winter months. Fortunately, even in the wet¬ 
test 'days, we can work the teams on the sand patches^ reserving the heavy 
lands for more favourable weather and conditions. We endeavour to com¬ 
plete our ploughing by show time if possible, and at any rate to have all the 
worst done. Tins year, by visiting day, everything will be looking well, we 
hope, for the ploughs are rapidly turning the weeds under. 

Pruning is completed, and very shortly the vines will be breaking into 
bud. A few acres of trellis work have been erected, but much more which 
should be done will have to stand over till next year. Apart from the 
teams, all spare hands have been employed in digging, hoeing, and other 
operations. 


' WANTED, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE. 

South Australia. 

Duties:-—1. To impart theoretical and practical instruction in 
general agriculture and elementary veterinary science to students at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College. 2. To visit country districts and 
deliver lectures t-o farmers. 

Salary at present £350 per annum, with board and residence at 
College; engagement for three years. Travelling allowances in 
accordance with Civil Service Regulations. 

Candidates must furnish certificates of good health and compe¬ 
tency. Applications received at this- office until 22nd October. 

RICHARD BUTLER, 

Treasurer and Minister of Agriculture. 

Adelaide, 17th August, 1904. 


DEPARTMENTAL- NOTES AND WORK. 

The past month has. seen several important changes in the Department of 
Agriculture. Consequent upon the resignation of Professor Towar and the 
recommendation of the Council of Agriculture that the two positions of Prin¬ 
cipal of tlie Agricultural College and Professor of Agriculture should not be 
held by one officer, the Government decided to. separate the two appointments, 
Professor Perkins, being offered that of Principal of the Agricultural College. 
His acceptance of this position necessitated his resignation as Secretary for 
Agriculture and Editor of The Jmtmal of Agriculture . Mr. W. L. Summers, 
who lias been connected with the Department since May, 1892, and has acted 
as Sub-Editor of The, Journal of Agriculture from its inception, has been 
appointed Chief Clerk of the Department and Editor of The Journal. These 
alterations date from August 1, 1904. As, will be seen from the notice in this 
issue, the Government invite applications, from persons competent to fill the 
position of Professor of Agriculture. It is intended that this officer, in 
addition to undertaking teaching work at Roseworthy College, shall travel 
about amongst the farmers to a greater extent than it was possible for any 
one holding the position of Principal of the College. 


Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor, took up his duties at Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege on August 1, and is giving a regular course of instruction in dairying to 
the. students. On Wednesday, August 24, Mr. Suter visited Qrroroo, and 
delivered an address on dairying. There is every prospect that a co-opera¬ 
tive butter factory will he started at Orroroo. 
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During August, the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Pro¬ 
tection Act in Adelaide passed for export to- Victoria and New South Wales 
4,206 bushels of fruit, 2,695 packages and crates of vegetables, and 107 par¬ 
cels of plants. The imports dealt with consisted of 4,335 bushels of fruits, 
consisting almost- wholly of bananas. Of those brought to the Port 323 
bushels were refused admission or destroyed on account of the presence and 
suspected presence of larvae of fruit fly. Eighty parcels of plants were sub¬ 
mitted for admission Of these 14 parcels were detained owing to the absence 
of the necessary declaration, and some-• of them were eventually destroyed. 
Among the imports were 3,975 fruit trees and 9,000 rooted Northern Spy 
stocks,. on which to graft apples of desired kinds. The enterprise shown by 
Victorian nurserymen in raising these stocks is resulting in nearly all of our 
requirements in that line being drawn from the adjoining State. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The first meeting of the newly appointed Council was held on Wednesday, 
August 10, there being present—Messrs. J. Miller, A. Molineux, G. R. Laffer, 
A. M. Dawkins, J. Hill, B. Basedow, J. W. Sandford, T. E. Yell and, R, Cald¬ 
well, G. F. Cleland, and R. Marshall. 

Col. Rowell was unanimously elected Chairman and Mr. Miller Vice- 
Chairman for ensuing year. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that the Government had decided to follow 
the course recommended at the June meeting of the Council of Agriculture, 
and to separate the position of Principal of the Agricultural College from that 
of Professor of Agriculture. The former position had been accepted by Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins, and the Minister was advertising in Great Britain and Aus¬ 
tralia for a gentleman competent to fill the office of Professor of Agriculture. 
When appointed, the latter officer would be able to get about amongst the 
farmers more than it was possible for any one holding the position of Princi¬ 
pal of the College to do. On the motion of Mr. Yell and, it was unanimously 
resolved that the Council expresses its satisfaction at the course' adopted by 
the Government. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that the sieves and other appliances re¬ 
quired to put in order the small wheat-testing mill would be obtained, and ; 
arrangements made to carry out tests of a sufficient number of samples of wheat 
to ascertain what the work wxuild cost, after which the question of whether the 
Department could undertake such tests free would be considered. 

The Secretary laid on the table the balance-sheet of the Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege Farm for year ending March 31, 1904. It was decided to postpone con¬ 
sideration until next meeting. 

The Minister advised appointment of Mr. P. H. Suter as Dairy Instruc¬ 
tor. Motion moved by Mr. Caldwell—“That in the opinion of the Council_ no 
opportunity should be lost of giving dairy farmers the opportunity of profiting 
from the services of the Dairy Instructor”—was carried. The.mover and Mr. 
Sandford both expressed the opinion that better use of Mr. Thomson’s services 
might have been made had he been able to' give more of his time to travelling 
about amongst the factories and dairy farmers. 

Mr. Molineux gave notice of his intention to move at next meeting that 
the Minister obtain from the Dairy Instructor a report on the question pf 
starting short courses in dairying at Roseworthy and convenient dairy centres 
for those who were unable to take the full course at Roseworthy. 

The Secretary stated that a number of Branches of the Bureau not having 
reported any meetings for a long time, circulars had been sent to each member, 
■with the result that all but five had re-started. Yankaiilla, Swan Reach, 
Lyrup, Pyap, and Tanunda Branches had been struck off the roll, leaving 111 
now in existence. Reports of meetings had been received from all but seven 
of these during the past three months. Applications for permission to form 
new Branches at Ivoppio and Elliston had been received. 

The following gentlemen'were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Messrs. W. C. Rodgers and M. J. McAuley, Cradock; H, A. 
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Bauer, Appila-Yarrowie; L. S. Starkey, C. Giles, and A.. Penn a, Petina; G. 
Reece and P. Piggott, Clarendon; S. A. Collins, Forest Range; J. Bonndy, 
Minlaton: A. W. Muclge, Pert Germein; C. H. Dunn, Hartley; E. Sampson, 
and E. A. Just, Dawson'; N. Malcolm, Riverton; T. Wright and J. # Hains, 
Meadows; R. J'. Davidson, Wandearah; H. Cann-ell, Hawker; H. Pfeiffer, A, 
E. Dickson, and P. B. Wilhelm, Mannum; J. Hehir and P. Tierney, Wepowie; 
G. Goodes', Gladstone; H. Rollbusch and W. Morconi, Woodsicle; teh 
Pounsett, Penola; D. J. Travel's, L. Nourse, J. Philp, and G. 0. Klaebe, 
Petersburg; M. Kimber, C. H. Beaumont, and 0. Jarman, Clare; A. # Lewis,, 
sen. , Waikerie; N. Johnson, P. Fisher, and A. Pilmore, Bowhill; C. Ridgway 
and J. S. Cavanagh, Port Lincoln; A. D. Stock, Port Elliot; W. Hawke, Kings- 
cote: R. Cornell and A. E. Joy, Kadina; W. IT. Ran kino and R. XT. Evans, 
Port Broughton ; T. L. Truman, Tat-iara; R. J. Holman, Port Pirio ; A. S. 
Swanson, Inkerman; D. Collins, Mount Gambler; F. Bull, Morohard; J. S. 
Partridge, Woolundunga; J. Harrison, S. R. Logan, M. J. O’Grady, A. E. 
Ward, and C. O. Meyer, Wilson ; H. V. Wright and B. Donovan, Rickman's 
Creek; R. W. Barr, Pine Forest; R. Russell, J. Iv. MeGavisk, and H. Ii. 
Antuar, Longwood ; A. Seidel and L. Stubbing, Morgan. 

On the motion of Mr* Laffer, it was resolved that the attention of the 
Hon. Minister of Agriculture be called to the immense damage done to- rural 
industries by birds and animals introduced from other countries, and that he be 
asked to introduce legislation with a view to placing the importation of birds 
and animals under a properly constituted authority. Mr. Laffer said this 
might appear like locking the stable door after the steed was lost; but, in 
view of the heavy list of objectionable birds and animals levying toll on. tire 
rural producers, it would be well to have legislation which would prevent irre¬ 
sponsible individuals introducing other birds or animals, which, though, per¬ 
haps, comparatively harmless in their native country, might prove troublesome 
under local conditions. 

Mr. Yelland referred to suggestion by members of the Poultry Society 
that, in the event of the Victorian Department failing to modify the present 
unreasonable regulations dealing with the importation of poultry, the South 
Australian Government should impose similar restrictions on poultry from 
Victoria. As- their breeders only imported poultry for their own benefit, and 
hot for the benefit of the breeders in the other States any such action as that 
suggested would only cause greater injury to the interests of poultry breeders 
here. He moved— 4 ‘That, instead of giving effect to the proposal of the Poul¬ 
try Society to impose restrictions on poultry from Victoria, because Victoria 
had seen fit to take such a course in respect to poultry from South Australia 
and New South Wales, the Hon. Minister be recommended to_ communicate 
with the New South Wales Department with a view to making joint represen¬ 
tation to the Victorian Government in favour of modifications of their t present 
regulations'. 5J This was seconded by Mr. Sandford and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Miller, it was resolved that the Hon. Minister's, 
attention be drawn to the fact that Dr. Ramsay Smith had not yet been able 
to forward his report on the disease causing such heavy Losses of cattle, and 
that, should Dr. Smith's duties not permit of his making a report thereon at 
an early date, the Government should place the matter in the bands of a 
qualified authority. 


. FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on September 1, 1904; — 

August opened with fine growing conditions for feed, but as the rain 
persistently held off in the Northern districts and continued so, farmers in 
those parts became very anxious. However, their minds for the present are 
at rest in this direction, as during the last few days of the month a very 
useful downpour was recorded. Pastoralists report feed being in good supply 
and that the lambing generally is the best for several years. 

Commerce. —With the nearer approach of spring it was fair to expect an 
improvement in trade, and in this business people were not disappointed, for 
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buying orders came along freely, so that the month’s transactions have been 
favorable in most lines. At Broken Hill the prospects are now more promis¬ 
ing than for some time past, and, as silver keeps firm, also lead, the outlook 
in the Hill is undoubtedly very assuring. 

Bread stuffs. —The action of the bulls in America received great sup¬ 
port from the weather during August, much damage having been done to 
the Wheat Crops by storms and rains, not only in the United States, but also 
in some portions of Europe and Russia. Values of Wheat for United King¬ 
dom consequently advanced considerably, and as much as 34s. 3d. per quar¬ 
ter was paid for forward shipment, whilst cargoes on the passage also fetched 
increased rates. At the moment of writing, a. lull has taken place, and 
33s. 9d. is now an outside price, it being reported that buyers have withdrawn 
from the market, anticipating lower rates. In the Commonwealth, probably 
the best business for the year has been done, large quantities of Wheat having 
found a market at top figures. In South Australia 3s. 6d. per bushel was the 
highest paid, but in New South Wales 3s. 7d. was obtained for some large 
parcels, millers especially being eager; but, in consequence _ of the al tered 
state of affairs in the Home Market, buyers are not so keen just at present. 
Flour.—Good business has been done with London and Liverpool at advanced 
rates. The price, however, that our millers are now obliged to ask is inter¬ 
fering with trade. . Freights also have advanced, which tends to make mat¬ 
ters worse. Fodder.—With feed plentiful, there js very little demand for 
Hay, and chaff cutters feel keenly the absence of export orders, whilst the 
local trade is also very^ limited. In millers’ offal. Bran and Pollard have 
met with steady sale, with some little export demand ; but, as stocks are not 
heavy, it is thought that present prices will be maintained. Feeding Grains 
are almost dormant if it were not for the few odd parcels which have been 
bought for Broken Hill and Western Australia. 

Potatoes. —Since last reporting, there has been quite a flutter in values, 
“Gamblers” having hardened about 15s. per ton ; hut, as it is well known that 
stocks are yet heavy, growers were chary of holding out to the full extent of 
the advance asked for, more so as the higher quotations attracted several 
shipments from Tasmania; result, “Gamblers” receded two or three shil¬ 
lings. However, as the quality of the South-East potatoes—Glencoe grown— 
compare well with the best imported, it is hoped rates now ruling will bo 
sustained. Onions.—Supplies from the Hills district have not been quite 
sufficient for trade wants, the extras being filled with “Gamblers” and a few 
odd parcels from Victoria. 

Dairy Produce. —Further evidence of the favourable season is strongly 
marked by the heavy quantities coming forward, and in Butter it is many 
years since this State in the month of August had such supplies available for 
export, and although Broken Hill .and Western Australia are buying exten¬ 
sively, shipments each week are also being made to the London market. In 
fresh in prints the cheapening no doubt very much stimulated the. local 
demand, and this, coupled with packers now operating, kept the market well 
cleared. Eggs.—With the nearer approach of spring, it was scarcely to be 
expected that values would hold in face of heavier consignments forwarded 
each market, so that the seasonable downward trend set in until buying 
orders from the east and local pickiers started operations, which steadied 
the selling rates. Cheese,—At no time during the month were stocks allowed 
to accumulate, the consumption readily absorbing all supplies to hand; but, 
although prices maintained, no advance was obtainable, owing to* lo*wer quo¬ 
tations in the East. Bacon.—It was reckoned that the abnormally low rates 
quoted in our former would not much longer rule, and, as these induced 
orders for export, curers at last raised their quotations ; but warm weather 
is wanted before any substantial hardening in this line can be established. 
Hams.—The immediate stocks have been considerably lessened, but it is yet 
too early for the seasonable enquiry to set in, so that prices are unaltered. 
Honey had a dull month, but this is not unusual at the end of the season. 
Almonds.—Several parcels have been disposed of for shipment, but the mar¬ 
ket is practically unchanged. 

Carcase Meat. —The weather throughout August was most favourable for 
forwarding Pork and Veal, and, as at the Friday’s sales the trade operate for 
their Saturday wants, speedy' clearances were effected, competition, as 
usual, being keenest for bright, handy, well-slaughtered carcases of pork 
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weighing from 60 to 90 ft>. Other classes, also sold well, according to condi¬ 
tion and quality. Veal.—Prime dairy fed and nicely slaughtered Teniers 
realised satisfactory rates, but farmers would do well to see that the calves 
are in good condition before killing for market. Dressed Poultry sold 
readily. 

In Live Poultry the penning was fairly heavy, and as the standard of 
quality was maintained good prices were secured. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4 to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 lb. .‘ 

Flour.— City brands, £8/10/ ; country, £7 to £7/5/- per ton of 2,000 lb. 

Bran, 7Jd. to 7|d.; Pollard, 7£d. to 7fd. per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats. —Local Algerian .and Dun, 1/4 to 1/6; White Champions, 1/10 to 
2/- per bushel of 40 tt>. 

Barley. —Cape, 1/10 per bushel of 50 lb. 

Chafe.—£ 2/10/- (nominal) per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.—G ambiers, £2/16/- per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o,b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions.— Locals and Gambiers, £3/15/ to £4 per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—F actory and creamery fresh in prints, 7|d. to 9d.; best separa¬ 
tors and choice dairies, 6d. to 7fd.; fair dairies and ordinary separators, 6d. 
to 6£d.; store and collectors’ lots, od. to 6d. per lb. 

Cheese.—F actory makes, 5£d. to 6^d. per lb.; aged and dry lots, 4Jd. 
to 5d. 

Bacon. —Factory cured sides, 6d. to 6-|d.; farm flitches, 5£d. to 6d. per lb. 

Hams.—S.A. factory, 7d. to 8d. per lb. 

Eggs. —Loose, 6-|d.; in casks, f.o.b., 8d. per dozen. 

Lard, —In bladders, 4|d.; tins, 4d. per lb. 

Honey.—- 2£d. for prime clear extracted in 60-tb. tins; discoloured and 
candied, l£d.; beeswax, 1/1 per lb. 

Almonds.—S oft-shells, 4d. to 4ld.; kernels, 8-|d. per 11). 

Carcase Meat.—B right, handy-weight shop porkers, 4£d. to 5d. per lb. ; 
medium to good baconers, 3|d. to. 4d.; choppers and rough sorts, 2|d. to 3d.; 
prim© dairy fed veal, 3d. to 4d.; poor to medium, 1-id. to 2id. 

Dressed Poultry.—T urkeys and fowls realised 5d. to 6$d, per lb. 

Live Poultry.—P rim© table roosters fetched 1/9 to 2/2 each ; good hens 
and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/3 to 1/8; poor and light, lOd. to 1/ ; ducks, 
1/6 to 2/ ; geese, 2/6 to 3/6 ; pigeons, Sd.; turkeys, 5d. to 6d. per lb. live 
weight for fair to good table sorts. t 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Matt rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. ' i 
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DATES OF. MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Amyton 

Sept, 22 

Oct. — 

Minlaton 

Sept. 17 

Oct. 15 

Artlmrton 

22 

- ■ 

Morehard 

24 

— 

Balaklava 

17 

8 i 

Morgan 

24 


Booleroo Centre 

20 

18 ! 

Morphett Vale 

20 

— 

Bow hill 

23 

1 

Mount Bryan East 

24 

22 

Brinkworth 

2 

7 

Mount Gambier 

17 

— 

Burra 

16 

21 

Mount Remarkable 

22 

20 

Carrieton 

20 

18 

Mundoora 

23 

21 

Cherry Gardens 

13 

11 

Nantawarra 

21 

19 

Clare 

23 

21 ; 

Naracoorte 

10 

8 

Colton 

3 

1 

Narridy 

17 

— 

Elbow Hill 

20 

IS | 

Norton’s Summit .. 

23 

21 

Crystal Brook 

17 

— | 

Onetree Hill 

22 

20 . 

Dawson 

24 

22 ! 

Orroroo 

23 

28 

Eudunda 

26 

24 1 

Penola 

— 

S 

. Finniss 

5 

3 

Petina 

17' 

13 

Forest Range 

22 

20 | 

Pine Forest 

20 

18 

Forster 

10 

3 ! 

Port Broughton 

24 

22 

Gawler River 

23 

21 ' 

Port Elliot 

17 

15 

Gladstone 

3 

1 

Port Lincoln 

17 

2*2 

Golden Grove 

1 22 

20 j 

i Reeves Plains 

23 

21 

Hahndorf 

1 24 

_ 1 

Rhine Villa 

23 

— 

Hartley 

23 

21 | 

Richman’s Creek ..: 

26 

24 

Inkerman 

i- 20 

— 

Riverton 

24 

22 

Johnsburg 

i 24 

— 

Saddleworth .. 

16 

21 

Kanmantoo 

j 23 

21 

Stansbury 

3 

— 

Kapunda 

3 

1 

j Stockport 

26 

24 

Kingscote 

! 12 

10 1 

1 Strathalbyn 

26 

24 

Kingston 

3 

29 

Utera Plains 

24 

22 

Koolunga 

| 22 

20 

Virginia 

20 

24 

Longwood 

1 — • 

1&29 

Wandearah 

19 

24 

Lyndoch 

\ 22 

— 

Water vale 

19 

17 

Maitland 

i 3 

1 

j Wepowie 

20 

18 

Mallala 

{ • 5 

3 

Whyte- Yarcowie . 

17 

15 

Mannum 

17 

15 

Willunga 

3 

1 

Meadows 

! 26 

—, 

Wilmington 

21 

19 

Meningie 

i 10 

8 

! Woolundunga 

10 

S 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL® 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of August, 1904: 


Adelaide 


1 98 

Hawker 


0*64 

Cradock 


0*25 

Wilson 


0 5*2 

Gordon 


0 *28 

Q.uorn 


0*76 

Port Augusta 


0*35 

Port Germein 


0*79 

Port Pirie 


1 *2*2 

Crystal Brook 


1*72 

Port Broughton 


1*05 

Bute 


1 *57 

Hammond 


0*27 

Bruce 


0.24 

Wilmington 


1 *04 

Melrose 


1 *89 

Booleroo Centre 


1 36 

Wirrabara 


2*59 

Appila 


1*90 

Laura 


2*15 

Caltowie 


1*66 

Jamestown 


1 59 

Gladstone 


2*18 

Georgetown 


1*75 

Narridy 


1*49 

Redhill 


1*50 

Koolunga 


1*34 

Carrieton 


0*48 

Etirelia 


0*79 

J ohnshurg 


0*55 

Orroroo 


1*05 

Black Rock 


0*92 

Petersburg 


0*93 

Yongala 


1*16 

Terowie 


1*01 

Yarcowie 


1*13 

Hallett 


1*33 

Mt. Bryan 


1*67 

Burra 


1*16 

Snowtown 


1*56 

Brinkworth 


1*24 

Blyth 


0*93 

Clare 


1*78 

Min taro Central 


1 *53 

Watervale 


2*08 

Auburn 


1*65 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapnnda 

Freeling 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

An gas ton 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 

Rose worthy 

Gawler 

Smithfield 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aklinga 

Normanville 

Yankalilla 

Eudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Gumeracha 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


1 07 
0 90 
1-05 
0*97 
1*30 
1 *40 
1-90 
1 *22 
1*17 
1*28 
1*67 
1*44 
2*34 
2*06 
2*47 
2*43 
2*63 
1*43 
1*73 i 
223 

1 -so 

1*65 
2*35 
2*50 
3*87 ! 
2*54 I 
2*66 
5*51 
3*62 
2*54 
2*42 | 
3*77 i 
2*86 | 
1 *98 i 
2*16 
1*37 
2*08 
0*99 
i *96 ; 
2*95 
4*29 
4*66 
2*65 
3*90 
2*82 


Echunga 

Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 

Callington 

Langhorne’s Bricl 

Milan g 

Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’s Plains 

M aitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria 

Curramulka 

Minlaton 

Stansbury 

Warooka 

Yorketown 

Edithhurg 

Fowler’s Bay 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

Port Lincoln 

Cowell 

Queenscliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

Bordertown 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Lucindale 

Penola 

Millieent 

Mount Gambier 

Wellington 

Murray Bridge 

Mannum 

Morgan 

Overland Corner 
Ren mark 


3*48 
3*11 
3*62 
1*56 
1*46 
1-26 
1*26 
1*30 
1*54 
2*08 
1*25 
2*32 
1*12 
1*31 
2*76 
1*90 
1*89 
1*99 
2*21 
■ 1*40 
0*79 
0-87 
‘ 1*56 
3*03 
0*52 
1*59 
1*72 
1*76 
2*18 
2*24 
1*62 
2*71 
1*80 
1*89 
1*85 

2*94 

2*32 

2*46 

2*30 

1*19 

1*45 

0*63 

0*32 

0*35 

0*52 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Kapunda, July 2. 

Present —Messrs. Shannon (chair), Byrne, Teagle, Vogt, Holthouse, Pas* 
coe, O’Sullivan, Kerin, and Harris (Hon. Sec.), and one honorary member. 

Standard Bushel. —Various replies from Branches re proposed petition to 
Parliament were read. The Hon. Secretary reported that nine petitions, 
carrying 129 signatures, had been returned to him. 

Weeds. —Mr. O’Sullivan read a paper on this subject. His object was to 
call attention to the many weeds that cumber the land, and to impress on mem¬ 
bers the fact that they could not grow full crops so long as they allowed the 
weeds to grow amongst- the wheat. He did. not think any of them knew what 
a full crop on clean land was. They might have what- they termed a clean 
crop, but if they would examine carefully and note the number of foreign plants 
on one square yard of land occupied by the wheat, they would probably be 
surprised at their number. There was no question that every one of these 
weeds was taking the room, moisture, and nutriment that should be available 
to the crop. At one time he thought the more land he could get into crop the 
better off he would be at harvest, but experience had convinced him of his 
error. A far smaller area of properly tilled land was more profitable. It was 
a very difficult matter to clean the land properly, as so much depended upon 
the weather ; but, with the improved implements at their command, they could 
do a lot in this direction. There were, however, worse places than even a 
cultivated crop for weeds to grow in. Their grazing lands were becoming 
overrun with weeds, and if the thistles that have spread so much of late were 
not checked they would find the value of the land much depreciated. In the 
past, if the land was well fenced, stock could be turned into the paddocks, and 
very little extra expense was necessary. He knew places where there were 
hardly any thistles ten years ago, which were now practically useless for graz¬ 
ing. Things were bad enough now, but if attention was not given to the 
destruction of these thistles they woud be a source of great expense in the 
future. The thistles were worst on the best of their land, the flats along the 
watercourses being in many instances merely beds of thistles. This land pro¬ 
duces niore^ and richer feed under proper conditions than double the acreage of 
higher ground. Individual effort to deal with them was practically useless, 
as the seeds were carried by floods .and by the wind in all directions. He was 
under the impression that the District Councils had power to compel land- 
owners to destroy these weeds, but, from the little that was done, it was evident 
that they used their power in this direction very sparingly. He thought the 
various Branches of the Bureau should unite in bringing before the public the 
necessity for vigorous action in this matter. He thought one cause of the 
trouble, was that in too many cases the farms were too large for the owner to 
give them the attention they required. Another difficulty was the presence of 
weeds on roads and reserves, as if these are not dealt with the adjoining land 
is being continually re-seeded. 


Morgan, duly 23. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (chair), Bruhn, Hahn, Pope,^ Lindner, 
Hausler, Hewitt, Haupt, R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Damsinking. —Mr. W. Lindner read a paper on this subject. He thought 
the farmers in dry districts should give more attention to the making of dams 
in suitable positions, especially during a season like the present, when feed for 
stock was plentiful. If farmers would sink one large dam instead of two or 
three small ones, there would be a deal less time wasted in carting water. The 
dam should be large enough to hold -at least twelve months’ supply. He pre¬ 
ferred the buck scraper to the scoop for excavating, as it was easier on both 
men and horses and was cheaper and quicker in its work. A buck scraper 
6 ft. wide will cost about £3, as against £6 for an ordinary scoop, and £13 for 
a patent half-yard scoop. 

Standard Bushel. —Members generally favoured Kapunda proposal for a 
fixed standard of 60 tb. per bushel. 
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Cradock P July 23. 

Present —Messrs. Paterson (chair), McAuley, Solly, Ruddock, Rodgers, 
Gillick, and Lin do (Hon.'Sec.), and two visitors. 

Skinless Barley. —The Chairman tabled sample of this barley, grown in 
Ills garden. He had grown three crops in one year. In June, 1903, lie sowed 
the grain from one head, and reaped it in December; seed was at once sown 
again, and this crop reaped in March, 1904. The plants made fresh growth 
from the stumps, and lie gathered ripe grain again in June. He found his 
stock very fond of both straw and corn. 

Unloading Railway Trucks. —Mr. Solly read letter from Railways Com¬ 
missioner stating that six hours was allowed to consignees to unload a full 
truck at railway stations. Members considered this altogether too short a 
time, and it was resolved that, except during the busy season of January and 
February, the time allowed for unloading should be extended. 


FinnTss, August I. 

Present —Messrs. Collett (chair), Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. Bee.). 

Feeding Calves. —Mr, J. Chibnall read a paper on this subject. He 
made it a practice to tie up calves when feeding them, as it saved many a 
knock, and was also good training for their future as dairy cows. Separator 
milk should be fed to calves warm. Cold milk had a tendency to cause scour¬ 
ing. Unless there was a heating apparatus to the separator the milk was 
scarcely warm enough as it came from the machine. Something to replace the 
butter fat that is removed from the milk was needed, and he thought that ifi 
they could get crude cod liver oil it would be very useful. A little salt and a 
little brown sugar might be added to the milk now and then. A calf should 
suck and not drink if it is to thrive properly. For several years he had used 
the indiarubber teat for feeding purposes, making the hole fairly large. He 
found metal tubes unsatisfactory. An an experiment he allowed one calf he 
was rearing to drink the milk, with the result that it was “pot bellied. J5 Two 
others reared at the same time and made to suck were quite different. A calf 
that sucks never over-feeds, and is satisfied with less milk than one that 
drinks. He thought that allowing calves to drink resulted in bad digestion, 
and laid the foundation for “dry bible.” At any rate, he never knew of a cow 
that had been reared by its mother suffering from that complaint. He would 
not allow the calf green feed until at least two months old. He found good 
clean hay, in conjunction with milk, satisfactory. 


Renmark, July 28. 

Present —Messrs. Johns (chair), Genesis, Cole, Kelly, Ogilvy, and Evans 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Humlts. —Mr. Johns read a short paper on orchard fertilisation, in which 
he particularly referred to the value of humus, and to the necessity^ for provid¬ 
ing if by artificial means. Clean cultivation in winter, with irrigation and 
constant cultivation in summer soon reduced to a minimum the natural supply 
of humus. Their soil in places gave evidence of this by becoming compact and 
lifeless and unable to retain moisture. Farmers in most parts of the world 
have found the best results over a series of years to be obtained by a system, of 
rotation of crops, and in this rotation the leguminous crop always plays an im¬ 
portant part in the success of the following crop. They could not practise rota¬ 
tion of crops in their orchards, but they could grow green crops to plough un¬ 
der to supply humus to the soil, and if a leguminous crop is selected it will add 
nitrogen to the soil. In California, under irrigation conditions similar to 
their own, a species of Trigonella, known as “fenugreek,” was highly spoken 
of as a green manure crop, and he thought it would be well worthy of a trial 
at Renmark. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was decided to endeavour 
to obtain information concerning fenugreek. [This plant has been well known 
for many years as a medicinal and culinary herb, but so far as I can learn has 
never been grown in South Australia except experimentally. Seed can be 
obtained from local seedsmen.—En»] . ‘ 
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■Inkerman, July 26. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Board, Fraser, Mug ford, Williams, 
Daniel, and Smart, and two visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Circular from Kapunda Branch was discussed. None 
of the members favoured the proposal for legislative action to make a fixed 
standard of 60 ft), per bushel. Several members favoured a 62t ft), standard, 
and two would have it 63 ft)., but the necessity for varying the standard ac¬ 
cording to the season was recognised, and a resolution that it was not desir¬ 
able to have a fixed standard was carried. Members condemned the small 
measures used by buyers, and stated that it was rare for two to give the same 
weight for one sample of grain. Members also favoured fixing the standard as 
early as possible in the season. 

Bags as Wheat. —Members, thought the system of selling wheatbags in the 
proper one, as, whatever commodity they purchased in bags, the bags were 
weighed in. Though it seemed that they were losers when wheat was under 3s, 
6d. per bushel, the system was the most convenient to all concerned. 


Fine Forest, July 26- 

Present —Messrs. Bayne (chair), Johns, Inkster, Phillis, Masters, Kemp- 
ster, and Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Resolution from Crystal Brook Branch, 1 in favour of a 
fixed legal standard of 62 ft), to the bushel, was discussed at length. It was 
decided to support the proposal for legislative action in this matter, and regret 
was expressed that the position taken up by the Corn Trade . Section of the 
Chamber of Commerce rendered it necessary to appeal to Parliament. 

Roofing Haystacks. —The Chairman asked whether in roofing haystacks 
the butts or heads of the sheaves should be outwards. Mr. Johns considered 
it immaterial, so long as the middle of the stack was kept sufficiently high to 
give a good slope outwards. When stacks were likely to remain for any length 
of time he would advise thatching, and if straw was not available he would use 
.hay for the purpose. Mr. Barr thought it unnecessary to thatch the stacks m 
this district, where, as a rule, only sufficient hay for the farm stock was cut. 
If the stack was properly constructed the loss from wet would be almost nil. 
He had roofed stacks with the butts out, and kept the centre so full that the 
sheaves had to be placed at the right slope to prevent them from falling off. It 
was impossible for the rain to penetrate to any extent if the sheaves were main¬ 
tained in this position. 

Ploughing with Six-furrow Ploughs. —Discussion on how many 
horses of a team of eight, drawing a six-furrow plough, should be allowed to 
walk on the ploughed ground, took place. Members thought everything de- 
•pened upon the construction of the plough. It was best both for the horses 
and for the land that as few as possible of the team should walk on the ploughed 
ground, but some ploughs were so built that, although provided with adjust¬ 
able pulling gear, they did not follow well unless the pull was exactly from 
the centre. _ Consequently the ploughman had no choice but to work three 
out. of the eight horses on the ploughed land. 

Season. —The opinion was generally expressed that so far the season in 
this district was more promising that had been the case for quite fifteen years. 


. Eudunda, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Gosling (chair), Yon Bertouch, Seiber, Walter, Pfitzner, 
.Shillef, Weil, Kluske, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Paspalum Dilatatum. —Mr. E. S. Smith, of Tablelands, reported that 
this grass -was doing well with him, and he would be able to supply a few plants 
Ao members for trial. • 

Education for Farmers —The Hon. Secretary explained at length his 
views on this subject. 
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Longwood, June 25. 

Present—- Messrs. W. Nieholls (chair), J. Nieholls, Vogel, and Hughes 
(Hon. Sec.), and sis visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed one special and 
twelve ordinary meetings held, with an average attendance of nine members 
and pine visitors. At the special meeting nine members and 110 visitors were 
present. Generally members have shown more interest in the work of. the 
Branch, numerous exhibits of produce have been tabled at different meetings, 
and three papers have been read. The first show of produce 'proved a great 
success. 

Egg-laying Record. —The Hon. Secretary reported having a hen that laid 
22 eggs in as many successive days. She then went broody, and was set on 12 
of her own eggs. Another hen was set on the balance, 18 chicks being the 
result. 


WoocSsIde s July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Caldwell (chair), Kollbusch, Kleinschmidt, Murphy, 
Johnston, Lauterbach, Drogemuller, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Conference of Hills Branches. —It was decided that the Annual Confer¬ 
ence of Hills Branches be held at Woodside on October 21, 1904. 

Improvement of Wheat.— Members expressed pleasure at Mr. Marshall’s 
resolution, asking the Department of Agriculture to take action in reference to 
the improvement of the milling quality of South Australian wheats., Mr. R. 
Caldwell read a paper on some of the advantages of scientific knowledge in 
agriculture. 


Wepowie* July 26. 

Present— Messrs. Gray (chair), Fisher, Chrystall, Smith,. Hanna, QrrocR, 
Bishop, Gale, and Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Co-operation. —Mr. P. McNamara read a paper on the advantages of co¬ 
operation amongst farmers. He traced the formation of the South Australian 
Farmers’ Co-operative Union, which had been of great benefit to the farmers 
of the State. Farmers could dispose of their grain, wool, and skins through 
the Union, and he thought it would be a very good thing if the Directors could 
see their way to extend operations to all dairy produce, as the farmer was too 
much in the power of the middleman in selling this line of produce. He be¬ 
lieved the Union could easily deal with butter, cheese, carcase meat, and eggs, 
by holding auction sales twice a week, and the charges need not be anything 
like so high as those made by private firms. Considering the amount of dairy 
produce that is sold in South Australia, he considered they should have a better 
way of disposing of it, and he could see no way more likely to give satisfaction 
to the producer than the one suggested. 


Utera Plains, July 23 

Present —Messrs. R. Deer (chair), J. Deer, sen., J. Deer, jim., G-uider, 
\ enning. J. Deer, A. R. S. and A. R. Ilamsey (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. —Mr. J. Deer read a paper on this subject. He 
had tried various methods of clearing the land of rabbits, and was of opinion 
that systematic poisoning during the summer months was most effective. He 
also advised keeping a few ferrets, to hunt the rabbits out of the burrows. Dogs 
were also required- to hunt the rabbits as they try to escape; tailing dogs, a 
few nets would be found useful. All the burrows should be securely filled in 
when cleared of rabbits. Members generally thought poisoning the best 
method. 

Sparrows.— -Discussion on damage done by sparrows took place. These 
birds are becoming very plentiful, and it was decided to approach the District 
Council with a view to action being taken to destroy them. 
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Morchard, July 29. 

Present— Messrs. ^ Seriven (chair), Toop, Kitto, O’Loughlin, Kupke, 
Forbes, Longbothani, Kirkland, MbDougall, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), an4 thirteen 
visitors. 

Homestead Meetxng._ —Members and friends met at the Chairman's resi¬ 
dence, and devoted the afternoon to the inspection of the various parts of the 
farm. The orchard was looking very well, the trees being vigorous and healthy. 
The cleanliness and suitability of the pigsties were favourably commented on. 
Mr. Striven showed ^ members a stack of sorghum hay, and stated that, mixed 
with chaff, stock relished it very much. 

House. Complaint. —Members stated that a number of horses had died sud¬ 
denly on different farms in the district. They were of opinion that death was 
due to poison weeds. Several cows were reported to have died from impac¬ 
tion, and the hope was expressed that, a preventive or cure for this complaint 
would be found early, as losses experienced throughout the State were of a 
serious character. 

Beauties op Nature. —Mr. Longbotham read a paper on this subject, in 
which he advocated co-operation on the part of farmers to conserve and utilise 
for irrigation’purposes the. water from the many creeks in the district. Mem¬ 
ber's thought it would be difficult for farmers to construct cheaply banks strong 
enough to withstand the rush of water, besides which, owing to the hilly nature 
of the country areas of land suitable for irrigation were not readily found. 


Davenport^ July 14. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hodshon, Roberts, Hewitson, Holds- 
worth, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry Farming. —Mr. Trembath reviewed paper read at previous meet¬ 
ing by Mr. F. B. Rathbone. He considered the outlay indicated far too elabo¬ 
rate and expensive. The netting yards need not cost more than £66, houses 
£80, and in various directions Mr. Rathbones capital account could be reduced 
by £100. The estimate of egg production was not high enough. Under a 
proper system of management, a man devoting all his time to poultry should be 
able to improve his birds until they averaged 150 eggs per hen. This would 
mean £55 per annum more on the gross returns from 800 birds. Altogether he 
contended that the annual expenditure could be reduced to £244, while the 
income would be increased to £440. At the same time, however, he thought very 
few could go into poultry farming on such a scale, and the main value must be 
in poultry as an adjunct to the farm, dairy, or orchard. 

Fertile Eggs and How to Get Them. —Mr. Trembath read a lengthy ex¬ 
tract on this subject, which was summed up as follows:—Feed well a balanced 
ration, but make the fowls exercise; furnish green food every day; safeguard 
against sexual exhaustion; breed only from birds of unquestioned vitality and 
stamina ; alternate the males, feeding them all they will eat: use cockerels dur¬ 
ing late winter and spring. Keep them free from vermin, and don't crowd in 
pen or runs. Steer clear of inbreeding, anu you can have the same experience 
as the writer has had, namely, 94 to 95 per cent, of fertile eggs, which has 
never been varied from but twice—once where hens four or five years old were 
used, and once where the eggs came from hens where incestuous relationship 
had been practised. 


Wilmington, July 27. 

Present —Messrs. Robertson (’chair), Sullivan, Bischof, A. and M. Maslin, 
Schuppan, Slee, Broadbent, Noll, Zimmermann, McLeod, Bauer, and Payne 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Members did not approve of Kapunda proposal for a 
fixed standard of 60 fb. per bushel, but, by a large majority, supported sugges¬ 
tion of Crystal Brook Branch that Parliament should be asked to fix the stan¬ 
dard permanently at 62 lb. 

Preparing the Land eor Seeding. —The Chairman read paper prepared 
by Mr. H. Farrell. In dealing with this subject, every farmer must, of course, 
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be largely guided by local, climatic, and soil conditions. As much as possible 
of the area sown should be fallowed, and ploughing should be commenced as 
early as possible after the winter sets in; say in July. Care must be taken not 
to plough when the soil is too wet, as great difficulty will be experienced in pul¬ 
verising the soil properly. The weeds should be allowed to get a fair start, 
and then be ploughed in. He would plough about 5 in. deep. If the land is fal¬ 
lowed late in the season it usually remains rough and lumpy, and a fine seed¬ 
bed is difficult to secure. He would harrow directly after ploughing, as 
working the surface down gave the weeds every chance to germinate. ■ The 
scarifier should be used to destroy the weeds. Through the summer .all avail¬ 
able spare time should be devoted to cultivating and cleaning the land, in 
order to get a good seedbed. This working should be shallow, but care must 
be taken that the soil does not become caked, or most of the advantages of fal¬ 
lowing will be lost. To a farmer cultivating large areas he would advise drill¬ 
ing in the super before seeding operations are started, and broadcast seed later 
on. Drilling in the seed was a comparatively slow operation, but it had this 
advantage that it economised seed .and ensured that all the seed was covered 
and put in at a uniform depth, the resuR being seen in more even germination. 
It was a great mistake to be in too grea o a hurry to get the seed sown. He 
would on no account start until the weeds had sprouted, as then thie latter 
would be destroyed by seeding operations. Be did not believe it paid to stint 
the seed. One bushel per acre of wheat and U bushels of oats were not too much. 
With a light rainfall the dressing of manure must be light. Here he thought 50 fb. 
to 80 lb. per acre quite sufficient for grain, but for hay a heavier dressing may 
be applied, though rankness of growth due to heavy manuring must be avoided. 
A long discussion ensued, most members agreeing in the main with the writer 
so far as districts with a fair rainfall were concerned ; but in the dry areas it 
would not be practicable to adhere to the lines laid down. 

Journal of Agriculture. —On the suggestion of Mr. Broadbent, it was 
decided that at each meeting one or more members should be appointed to read 
the current issue of The Journal of Agriculture , and bring forward at next 
meeting short notes on the most salient points of each issue. 


StansDury, July 2. 

Present —Messrs. Humphrey (chair), Anderson, Faulkner, and Cornish 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Chairman. —Mr J. Sherri ff tendered his resignation as Chairman, Mr. H. 
Humphrey being appointed to the vacant position. 

Pruning Contest. —On July 12 Mr. George Quinn gave an address on the 
proposed Vegetation Diseases Bill, the provisions of which are opposed by 
the members. On July 13 a pruning match took place, there being thirteen 
competitors. After the contest, Mr. Quinn gave a demonstration in pruning 
tlie different varieties of fruit trees. 


Clare, July 22, 

Present —Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Knapnstein, Carter, Hague, Mar¬ 
tin, Dolan, Dali, McCarthy, and Greenway (Hon. Sec.'). 

Summer Crops —Mr. Carter initiated a discussion on preparation of the 
land for summer crops. The relative merits of luperne, sorghum, kale, rape, 
etc., were discussed at length. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary's'report showed that twelve ordinary 
and four special meetings had been held during the year. The average atten¬ 
dance at the ordinary meetings had been eight, and visitors were few and far 
between. He considered this out of all proportion to the labour and trouble 
expended by members in preparing papers to read at meetings of the Branch. 
The attendance at the special metings had been very satisfactory. The Chair¬ 
man and Hon, Secretary were thanked for their services, and ‘re-elected. It 
was decided that the subject for discussion at next meeting be the question of 
extending the usefulness of the Branch.' • ■ r 
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Port PIrie, July 23, 

Present —Messrs. Wright (chair), Hector, Johns, Humphris, and Wilson 
(Hon. Sec.). ' 

Standard Bushel. —Members, were of opinion that it was impracticable to 
legislate on this matter, and they would prefer to return to the old system of 
buying and selling by sample. ■ 

Treatment of Horses 5 Collars. —-This subject was discussed. Members 
were of opinion that on removing the collars from the team at midday the 
first collar taken off should be placed on the ground with the lining upwards, 
and the others stacked on it liiiing down. When harnessing up, the collars 
should first be rubbed with a piece of wood or other material to remove the 
dry sweat, hairs, and any lumps. This treatment would also- be found a help 
in keeping the collars soft. Mr. Hector spoke favourably of trap-horse collars 
stuffed with chaff and lined, with basil. A hard collar was considered to be 
better than a soft one, provided it was- made to fit the horse’s shoulders. In 
the case of sore shoulders the collar should be made for the horse, and atten¬ 
tion given to the harness to alter the point of draught. False collars and 
leather-lined collars should be. kept well greased. One member, however, stat¬ 
ed that he had a horse’s shoulders scald through the use of grease oil a false 
collar. 

Strangles —Members recommended treating affected horses as follows: — 
Put a hot bran mash in a nosebag, add a little eucalyptus oil, and put it on as 
hot as possible to- steam the nostrils thoroughly. 

Pickling Wheat. —Paper read at Orroroo Branch by Mr. Tapseott (page 
701, Journal of Agriculture for July, 1904), was discussed, but members did 
not consider Mr. Tapscott’s experiments proved anything one way or the 
other. 


Watervale, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Sobels (chair), Ward, Perrin, Ashton, Williams, Tre- 
loar, Scovell, and Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Housing of Cattle. —Mr. Williams read an extract dealing with the hous¬ 
ing of cattle in winter. A long discussion took place. Members consider that 
a great mistake has been made in most parts by removing all the natural shel¬ 
ter from the paddocks. If this had been left, there would have been little 
necessity for either rugging or housing cattle under ordinary conditions. One 
member thought a paddock of good feed better than any rug. _ The Hon. Sec¬ 
retary referred to the way some cows were rugged. An ordinary wkeatsack 
was cut open and fastened over the cow. This soon got soaked with rain, and 
when the sun came out the animal was subjected to a process of steaming,- 
causing more harm than good. 

Feeding and Housing of Horses. —Mr. 0. H. Castine read a short paper 
on this subject. He thought the user of the horse should have to feed and 
look after every horse he has to work, as if a man does not take an interest in 
the -welfare of the animals he is working he is not to be trusted with them. He 
believed in short, hard feed, such as chaff and oats, or bran, the former _ for 
preference, as most of the bran they got nowadays contained very little 
nourishment. He would feed chaff and oats three times a day, and give long, 
loose, oaten hay at night. Care should be taken to feed regularly. He would 
not allow the team to go to water directly the harness ivas taken ofL He 
thought it better to let them have a little food first. Horses used to drinking 
when over-heated do not suffer any ill-effects, but before they reach that stag© 
there was likely to be losses. He would on no account let the horse have a long 
drink of cold water before starting on a journey, as it was likely ^to affect his 
wind and also to cause scouring. Grooming was an important subject; in fact, 
it was as necessary as a good wash to human beings. Housing was one of the 
most important items connected with the management of horses. With a hors© 
poorly housed, or not housed at all, half the food is really wasted. In this 
matter they could learn a lesson from the average German farmer, who gave 
the horse his first consideration, taking care that he erected a good warm 
stable for his- workers and provided plenty of bedding and a stall for each 
animal. 
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Kanmantoos July 22. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Lewis, Mills, For mb y, E. 11. and J. 
Downing (Hon. Sec.). 

Fertilisers. Mr. F. Formby read a paper on “Fertilisers, and How to 
Value Them. ;5 Mr. Formby based his remarks on the standards of value for 
the different constituents of fertilisers adopted in other countries. _ Under the 
Fertilisers Act vendors were required to furnish every purchaser with a state¬ 
ment in the invoice showing the percentages of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric 
acid in its various forms, and this should be insisted on by the purchaser. To 
indicate other constituents than the above was of little or no value, and the 
practice might fairly be regarded as so much padding, likely to confuse the 
purchaser. Generally, the more concentrated the fertiliser the more valu¬ 
able it was to the user, as there was so much less waste material to be handled. 
In respect to the effect of fertilisers on fruit crops, experiments made a few years 
ago in the State of Missouri brought to light the fact that twigs, 
fruit spurs set with apples, _ showed that the larger amount of 
lime, phosphoric acid, and potash in the bearing twigs is very marked, as com¬ 
pared with the non-bearing twigs. It would thus seem that the effect of fer¬ 
tilising fruit trees cannot possibly manifest itself in the same year in an in¬ 
creased fruit crop, but appears to a certainty the year after. So that fruit¬ 
growers valuing fertilisers must bear this in mind to arrive at a correct con¬ 
clusion of the action of manures on their fruit crop. Speaking in a general 
sense, nitrogen applied as a fertiliser produces wood and leaves, phosphates 
produce fruit, and potash produces sweetness and flavour, gypsum^ and sul¬ 
phate of iron help to fix the fruit on the tree. An abundance of nitrogen is 
indicated by rank growth and dark green foliage and by size and coarseness 
of fruit. Conversely, stunted growth and pale leaves often show lack of nitro¬ 
gen ; fewer fruit formed; these are of smaller size, and colour early * On 
oranges excessive organic nitrogen results in thick rind, abundant rag, and 
sometimes_ in causing defoliation, die back, and gumming diseases. Lime 
and potash will correct the effect of heavy doses of organic nitrogen. Mineral 
nitrogen stimulates the production of fruit more than excessive applications 
of organic nitrogen. In oranges, thinner skin and little rag, or fruit pith, is 
produced. Sulphate of ammonia, when there is a slight deficiency of potash, 
tends to sweeten the fruit. Phosphoric acid starvation is at times manifested 
by the variegation in the foliage. The application of* phosphates throws the 
tree into fruit quicker, and has a most beneficial influence on the growth of the 
plant. Potash fertilisers were not sufficiently used by fruitgrowers, consider* 
ing the amount of this element found in the'ashes of fruit. Heavy doses of 
potash, unless correspondingly accompanied by other fertilisers, pro¬ 
duce sour fruit. On the ^ other hand, lack of potash is 
shown ^ by spindly growth of wood, which summers badly and is 
easily injured by frost. Good results can be obtained by applying it- in 
the early spring to aid the plant in withstanding the spring -drought, which 
often causes a great deal of the fruit to drop off. Lime is notable in its effect 
on table grapes. It also tends to hasten the ripening and perfect the colour¬ 
ing of oranges. Deficiency of lime, on the other hand, is often accompanied 
by thick skin and poor aroma. 


Onetree Hill, July 21. 

Present— Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), Barritt, Blackham, Blake, F. and 
G. Bowman, Cowan, Flower, Hogarth, Ifould, Kelly, Smith, Thomas, and Glu- 
eas (Hon. See.), and six visitors. 

Pickled Wheat for Turkeys. —Mr. Ifould asked whether any member had 
noticed turkeys to be injuriously affected by eating wheat or barley pickled 
with Milestone. p Quite recently he fed some on barley which had been pickled 
in a weak .solution of Milestone, and next morning twenty were dead. Only 
the old gobblers were affected, the young ones seeming to have been immune. 
Members had fed their turkeys freely at different times with pickled grain 
without any ill effects. They would like to know if any readers of The 
Journal of Agriculture could throw any light on this subject. 

Lucerne.— Mr. Oowan read a paper on this subject. Lucerne was the 
best or all fodder plants, and, to his mind, was seriously neglected in South 
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Australia. It grew best on deep black loam or chocolate soil, but at the same 
time owners of poorer soil should not be discouraged. He would select a plot 
with a good strong subsoil, and if it was low-lying, so that the drainage from 
the surrounding land could be diverted on to it, so much the better. The land 
should be ploughed deeply early in winter, and worked well, to get it down 
fine before seeding. He found early in August the best time to sow seed. He 

had good results by drilling in seed with the Massey~Harris drill, with grass 

seed attachment, sowing 10 lb. seed and 90 ft), super per acre. Early in Sep¬ 
tember, 1901, he put in 20 acres of dark, free soil, over limestone subsoil. The 

g iant came up splendidly, and had a strong root and crown, but the returns 
ad not been so good as expected, owing, doubtless, to the porous subsoil 
allowing the water to drain away too quickly. In August, 1902, he put in 40 
acres on stiff, red land, over clay, with much better results. Although quite 
young, the only time it had failed to give a green bite for the cows was in 
March and April of this year. After the April rain it came on very quickly, 
and he had good feed up to the end of June. His experience had 
convinced him that 5 ft. of seed was quite sufficient to 
sow an acre, and he would put 60 ft. of super with it. The young 

plant should not be allowed to flower the first season. It should 

be either lightly stocked, or, better still, if the feed can be spared, mow it, and 
let the cut stuff remain as a mulch. It may need such treatment two or 
three times during the first summer. To make the best of the lucerne plot, it 
should be divided into several paddocks, in order to give each a spell in turn. 
After it is cut or grazed down, it should be harrowed with heavy harrows or 
disc harrows. If at any time they had more lucerne than they wanted as* 
green feed, it should be converted into hay. Under irrigation the lucerne 
growing on a farm he was interested in made up to 27 in. of growth in 30 
days after cutting. He thought the sunpower of this country, which would 
keep lucerne growing for nine months of the year, was not half appreciated by 
farmers. It would pay to raise water for irrigation, provided it can be ob¬ 
tained at a moderate depth. Every man who kept cows, pigs, or fowls should 
experiment with a small plot of lucerne on well-prepared land, and. he was 
sure h a would soon want a larger area. In reply to question, Mr. Cowan ad¬ 
vised testing the germinating quality of seeds by putting some between two 
layers of damp flannel or blotting paper. He thought lucerne should grow 
well in the hills, where the rainfall was better than on the plains. The freer 
the soil the less seed needed, as it stood a better chance of developing. Seed 
should be covered to a depth of 1 in. to T| in. For winter feeding barley could 
be sown on the lucerne without any perceptible injury. After two or three 
seasons 1 growth, the lucerne paddock would benefit by severe cultivation. 


Dawson, July 23. 

Present —Messrs. Renton (chair), Just, SehebelLa, Severin, Collins, 
Meyers, Kilderry, Drayson, and Nottle (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —After a lengthy discussion, a motion favouring Kap- 
unda proposal for a fixed legal standard of 60 ft. for the bushel of wheat was 
carried. Several members opposed the proposal, holding that any wheat 
going only 60 ft. would be of inferior quality. 


Hafon&orf, July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Byard (chair), Rundle, Gallasch, Bom, Spoehr, GrivelL 
Sonnemann, Jaensch, and Schubert (Hon. Sec.). 

Ringing Apple Trees. —Mr. Spoehr stated that two of his Nickajack apple 
trees having been very shy bearers for several years, he tried the effect of 
ringing some of the arms just as the blooms were falling. The branches so 
treated carried good crops, while the rest of the trees hardly had any fruit on 
them. He found the Nickajack the best keeper of all the varieties lie had 
grown. 
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Meadows* July 25. 

Present —Messrs. Ellis (bhair), Griggs, Catt, Brooks, and W. J. and C. E. 
Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Export of Apples. —Mr. G. T. Griggs read a paper on this subject. He 
pointed out that through neglect on the part of the officers of one vessel carry¬ 
ing fruit South Australia had lost £5,000. It was not only the exporter that 
suffered, but also the labouring classes, as there was that much, less money to 
spend iii the State. He had fifty cases on the boat, and expected that on this 
small lot his loss would be £5. Some growers had been more fortunate, as the 
returns just covered expenses, but they got nothing for the fruit. The only 
remedy for the grower, as the shipping companies did not seem to trouble 
whether they spoiled the fruit or not, was to' insure it, as the powerful insur¬ 
ance companies would have something to say about the way the fruit was look¬ 
ed after. In another vessel, which reported fruit arrived in good condition, 
lie sent thirty cases of apples. These realised £7 8s. 6d., and the charges took 
all but 15s. 2d. This was not very encouraging for the exporter. There would 
have to be some alteration in the method of marketing our fruit, as at present 
it appeared to be rushed on the market on arrival of the ship, no matter what 
quantity was already awaiting sale. Apples sent to Java had been more pro¬ 
fitable than those sent to England, netting from 2s. to 4s. 4d. per case, clear of 
all expenses. He had also exported Vicar of Winkfield pears, but they only 
just paid expenses. Pears had not kept well this season. He would like 
some information on the best kinds of pears to grow for export. Considerable 
discussion followed. Members were of opinion that the Government should 
legislate to make all shipping companies responsible for any damage to fruit 
carried in the refrigerated chambers. 


Arden Vale, duly 2* 

Present —Messrs. Warren (chair), Eckert, Fricker, Starr, Willis, Miller, 
Rogers, and Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Metric System. —Paper on the metric system of weights and measures, 
read by Mr. Davidson at Millieent Branch, was discussed. Members generally 
supported the paper, the simplicity of the metric system being apparent, and, 
as practically all European countries had adopted it, members thought it would 
be advantageous for other countries to fall into line. 

Miscellaneous Remarks. —The Chairman read a paper under this head¬ 
ing, dealing with various topics. They heard a good deal about trade secrets, 
but as far as the agriculturist was concerned these did not exist, as the farm¬ 
ers, especially if members of the Bureau, freely offered their fellow-farmers thie 
benefit of their experiences. This perfect freedom of intercourse was the main 
feature of the Bureau system, and the individual who could not glean something 
of value from the information disseminated at the Bureau meetings was very 
slow to learn. Notrtlie least important factor in the usefulness of the Bureau 
was that it was rapidly educating the farmers in the benefits of cooperation, 
and, with a few good seasons, he thought they would witness immense strides in 
this direction. They heard a good deal of nonsense about the so-called “indi¬ 
vidualist,” but as a business type he was becoming a rare being. The farmer 
was met at almost every turn by Association prices for articles he needs, and 
even in the small townships the storekeepers unite to regulate the prices they 
will pay the farmers for minor products of the farm. The machinery for co¬ 
operative action on the part of the farmers was already available in the South 
Australian Farmers’ Co-operative Union, which, with efficient management, 
was assured of success. Dealing with the question of the standard bushel, he 
was disposed to fall in with the Kapunda suggestion for a fixed standard of 
60 ft. To his mind it was evident that whatever weight was adopted here by 
the Chamber of Commerce had no effect-on the'reputation of their wheat, which 
depended for support on the quality of the .grain. .Besides this, it had yet to 
be proved that the farmer got any benefit whatever from the high reputation 
in which our wheats were held. Those who lost. Id. per bushel" last year by 
selling their wheat prior to the standard being fixed could appreciate the 
benefit of a fixed standard. With- the present system of a high standard, and 
docking, the grower'got the worst of the deal every time. At present, al¬ 
though it was true a farmer was paid for a 60-ft. bushel, he got no consideration 
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for quality, and there was no encouragement to aim at prime samples. The 
injustice of the system was apparent when, as they all knew, it would pay 
a farmer having wheat weighing 64 ft), to reduce the quality to standard by 
mixing inferior grain with it. He thought the best system would be to 
adopt the average of the past twenty years as a fixed standard, and then dock 
the actual price paid per pound for anything below the standard, and allow a 
corresponding increase for samples above standard. The present method of 
testing the weight of samples was unfair and unreliable. It was only in sea¬ 
sons of scarcity, when money was most- needed, and accuracy was everything to 
the farmer, that these things -were felt most. They had ample proof that the 
present tests were not accurate. He had instances come under his notice where 
different buyers’ tests of the same sample varied to the extent of 2 ft. per bushel. 
To be effectual in securing reforms on such matters, individual _ action on the 
part of the Branches was. not sufficient. They should bring it forward at the 
Annual Congress, and secure unanimous, or at least, majority, motions, as the 
resolutions carried at such a gathering would have more effect than from 
Branch meetings. As self-interest was generally all-important, it would pro¬ 
bably be necessary to carry the matter to Parliament. Mr. Willis stated that 
he submitted a sample this season to three buyers. Two gave it as 66 ft, per 
bushel, and the third as only 64~| ft. Such discrepancies had serious conse¬ 
quences to farmers. With a continuance of the present system of docking, the 
majority of the members favoured a low standard. 

Making the Bureau Attractive. —Mr. Miller read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He noticed in The Journal of Agriculture that thfe question of making 
the Bureau meetings more attractive and useful was frequently discussed. One 
method he -would suggest was that each should put as much as possible of his 
preaching into practice, as example was always more valuable than precept. 
Then, members should be regular and punctual in attendance. Meetings 
should be held monthly, and every member should take his turn to read papers. 
The Bureau system was good, and they should do their best to make it a success. 
They should bring their friends to the meetings and endeavour to interest 
them in the work. Members thought- that any member who attended regu¬ 
larly, even if he did not take much part in the discussions, was a useful sup¬ 
port.' They generally supported Mr. Miller’s remarks. 

Reclamation of Land. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. 
In many of the northern parts of the State there -were considerable areas of 
land which were not utilised. These consisted either of rough, stony hills, 
covered with porcupine grass and bushes, and of large tracts of land where the 
vegetation had been destroyed by drift sand. In the Flinders and other ranges 
there were hundreds of square miles of country growing practically nothing but 
porcupine grass, and producing only rabbits and other vermin, which will later 
on prove source of serious trouble, to the settlers in the neighbourhood. If 
the porcupine grass is burnt off about the end of March or beginning of April, 
before the early rains, he found that usually a good spring of grass came up. 
If there were any low trees or bushes, these should be rolled down some time 
before burning. By adopting this practice they would considerably improve 
the carrying capacity of the land. On many parts of the big Northern plains, 
where the natural herbage had been destroyed by the plough, the terrible dust- 
storms experienced of late years had ruined large areas of country, some patches 
of drift being many miles in extent. These drifts were extending year by 
year, efforts to reclaim them having proved ineffective. Ploughing and scari¬ 
fying had been tried, but it was found that the drifting sand cuts any young 
growth that springs up after rain. He had noticed that on watercourses and 
where the land is flooded occasionally the effects of drift axe not so marked, 
the trouble being mainly confined to hard surfaces, where the heavy rains will 
run away, and light showers do no good. He believed they might, perhaps, 
overcome the difficulty by preventing the water from running off the land. 
This he would attempt by building low embankments across the contour of the 
slopes, to retain the water until it had soaked into the soil. With a fall of 
1 in. in 200 an embankment 4 ft. in height would keep the water back for a 
width of 20 chains. He admitted this would prove somewhat expensive, but he 
thought it would pay. At any rate, he would like to know how they could 
combat the drift. Members thought the suggestion a valuable one. 

• Annual Report.— The Hon. Secretary’s report showed five meetings held, 
with an average attendance of nine members. _ Four papers had been read 
and discussed. Officers were thanked and re-elected. 
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A my ton, July 28. 

Present —Messrs. Milk (chair), Kelly, Wheaton, A, and J. Gray, Thomas, 
Bristow, J. T. "Walter, and William Gnm (Hon. Sec.), and sis visitors. 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. F. Mullett tendered his resignation, as he had left 
the district. Mr. William Gum was appointed to fill the vacant position. 

Preparation op Soil and Seed. —Mr. John Gray forwarded a paper on 
this subject. The light rainfall experienced in the early part of the season 
showed the value of a fine firm seedbed. On land that could not be worked to 
a fine tilth the seed did not start well. Such land dries out more rapidly than 
finely worked soil, and the soil does not come in close contact with the seed, the 
consequence being that there -was only sufficient moisture retained to cause the 
grain to malt or mould. On the other hand, on land witn good tilth, the seed 
germinated well, as the rains, though light, were steady. As in racing, so with 
the wheat- crop ; a good start made all the difference in the results. The farmer 
cultivated his land, prior to the seeding, for tw T o purposes, viz., to clean it, 
and to permit it to absorb and retain the moisture. There was no practice that 
served, both purposes so well as early fallowing; the weed seeds being covered 
early in the season have every chance of germinating, and the farmer can then 
destroy the plants by grazing or by cultivation. If the land was likely to grow 
many weeds lie would prefer to give it a light working, say two inches to three 
inches deep, first with the skim plough or scarifier to cover'the seed, and plough 
deeper later on in the season. If the land is fairly clean he would work it four 
inches deep as early as possible. When it can. be'done, he would, in fact, com¬ 
mence ploughing directly after harvest, and get as much of the land as he could 
fallowed during the summer. Dry working in itself did not benefit the soil, 
but if the land is broken up, when the rain does come the cultivator can 
be put.to work, and the land will benefit by being worked while damp. On 
the -other hand, if the land is not ploughed until the winter rains have soaked 
it, thp process is slow T , and, as the moist season is limited, less land can be 
worked under favourable conditions. Besides, if the land is ploughed after 
harvest, there will be plenty of time for weed seeds t-o germinate before fallow¬ 
ing operations are completed. The first rains will also penetrate the open soil 
further than the unbroken land. The treatment of the fallow after ploughing 
is a very important question. Where the ground has a tendency to cake 
readily, the farmers find it better to leave it fairly rough, so that the rain will 
S< xc iri ' U worked down, the ground is likely to set, and the water null run 
off the surface. In thk district, however, the soil usually remained open, but 
there was still a danger in having a smooth surface, especially on the hillsides. 
He would not advise leaving the ground^ lumpy, but, while working it down 
fairly level, the farmer must avoid getting the surface smooth. "Where pos¬ 
sible the furrows should follow the slope of the hill to prevent the water from 
running off. If a skim plough was used, he would make it cut as wide a fur¬ 
row as possible, so long as all the ground was turned and the weeds killed. He 
considered the skim plough the best plough for this district. It was true that 
sometimes best returns were obtained from land that was somewhat rough and 
lumpy, but this has always happened when the rain has fallen in heavy 
storms, and on level soil has had a tendency to run off; but as such conditions 
were the exception he preferred a fine tilth. During the past dry seasons 
farmers in the bmrth had not always been able to work their land as they would 
like, _ Owing to lack of borsefeed early ploughing has oft-times been out of the 
question. At other times the paddock to be fallowed has been the only one 
vith any teed on it, consequently the farmer is greatly perplexed to know 
w ia Ii. eo , urse L* regard to the preparation of the seed, he would 

say that any gram that could not be cleaned sufficiently ror market should not 
be used for seed. « Any very smutty samples should be tabooed. He would 
always pickle seed if sowing in damp ground, but thoroughly clean seed may 
be sown dry without risk. With careful selection, cleaning, and pickling, 
there was no fear of smut in the crop. He believed the quality and yield could 
be improved by grading the seed and sowing only the large heavy grains; but, 

-year would be very small, he did not think it 
would pay to treat all.the seed in this way. The better plan would be to do 
f m >a ™ail scale, saving the seed from the experimental plots for future sow¬ 
ing, and so bv degrees improve the standard of the seed. This could only be 
done m the districts with better rainfall, as in this locality the experimenter 

P s > lose 121 °5 e y ear Le had gained by several years 5 careful 
work. Members generally agreed with all the points of the paper. 
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Koolunga* July 21. 

Present —Messrs, Butcher (chair), Button, Burgess, Jose, Buchanan, Coo¬ 
per, Butterfield, Atkinson, Shipway, Perrin, and Noack'fHon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary 5 s report showed thirteen meetings 
held during the year, with an average attendance of 10.3 members, their best 
record to date. The practice adopted twelve months previously of arranging 
at the beginning of the year who should be responsible for the main business of 
each meeting to be held during that year had worked well, and had largely 
conduced to making the past year the most profitable and interesting in the 
history of the Branch. The members have to give notice three months in ad¬ 
vance of what their subject will be when their turn arrives. Officers were 
thanked and re-elected. 

The Law op Population. —Mr. J. W. Atkinson read a paper on “The Law 
or Population, or, What Shall we Do with our Boys? 53 The sentiments of the 
writer did not meet with general approval, and the paper was subjected to a 
deal of adverse criticism. 


Elbow Hill, August 3. 

Present —Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Wake, G. and J. Eileway, A. and W. 
Spence, J. and W. Ward, G. C. Dunn, and Wilis (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Ice Plant. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members wished to 
know result of proposed experiment in dealing with this weed at Port Pirie. 
[The Department has not yet been able to cairy out the proposed experiments - 
Ed.] Some members stated that sheep and pigs would keep the weed under 
control. Good cultivation was suggested by Mr. Wake as a preventive, but 
several members held a different opinion. 

Seeding —Members all stated that under average conditions pickling with 
blues tone affected considerably the germination of the seed. Some members 
did not believe in pickling. All were agreed that the seed should be run 
through the winnower a second time, in order to clean it thoroughly and to 
ensure that it ran freely through the drill. 

Officers. —Messrs. H. Dunn and H. B. Wills were elected Chairman and 
Hon. Secretary respectively, the retiring officers being thanked for their ser¬ 
vices. 


Longwoocf, July 30. 

Present —Messrs, W. Nicholk (chair), J. Nicholls, Oinn, Smith, Vogel, 
and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Underground Grubs, —Specimens of short, fat white grubs attacking roots 
of wattles were tabled, and some discussion took place on the question of 
whether they would attack the roots of fruit trees. Members had often seen 
these grubs on wattle roots and sometimes on the tea-tree, but not on fruit tree 
roots. 

Poultry-keeping. —Mr. H. R. Antuar read a paper on experience in 
poultry-keeping. For years he had decried poultry-keeping as unprofitable 
where the food had to be purchased, and certainly his previous experience had 
been unsatisfactory. He had bought eggs from the stores in the ordinary way, 
and, although he had nothing to complain of as to the number of chicks reared 
or the diversity of breed, as egg-producers they were a failure. _ As table birds 
they might have paid, as they were healthy, and grew to ft good size. Later 
on he purchased 60 Langshans, but they also proved very unprofitable. As 
the result of a challenge from his wife to give poultry a fair test, he purchased 
some sittings of Brown Leghorn and Minorca eggs from good pens of birds. 
The chicks were carefully looked after, and all unprofitable layers culled. In 
two years he had a very good strain, keeping for the past season 16 hens and 
two roosters. He sold eggs to the value of £11 15s. Id.; fowls to the value of 
£1 8s. 6d.; and the increase in value of stock he put at £1 4s. 
The food purchased cost £3 18s. 3d., leaving a net profit 
of £10 12s. 4d. for the year. The ' birds were kept in a 
fair-sized enclosure, and allowed out for about two hours before feed- 
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mg at night. This treatment appeared to salt them, as they kept in splendid 
health. Plenty of green feed was supplied from the garden, but this was not 
charged for, as it was practically all waste, and he had the fowl manure for the 
garden. ^ He thought there was a good deal in having a regular system, such 
as fixed times for feeding, kind and quantity of feed, etc. Any sudden change 
quickly shows in a falling off in the egg yield. He considered the smaller 
breeds of fowls most profitable as layers, as they laid quite as many and as large 
eggs, while they eat less food than the larger birds. In connection with 
poultry-keeping one important matter should be mentioned. If one is going 
to make ia success of the industry, he or she must have a liking and an aptitude 
for the work. He was sure if his fowls had been left to him to look after the 
results would have been very different to those secured by his wife. In reply 
to a question as to the quantity of grain feed, Mr. Antuar stated that twenty 
fowls received about one bushel in four weeks. Members differed in their 
opinion as to whether this was sufficient for fowls shut up in comparatively 
small enclosures. It was stated that every year the residents of this district 
were giving more attention to poultry. Members agreed that there was more 
in the strain than the breed, although breed was of great importance. It 
was pointed out that while in the Victorian egg-laying competition the White 
Leghorn ate less food than heavy breeds, like the Black Orpington, they laid 
as well, if not better, and, therefore, for egg-production were the more profit¬ 
able. At Magill the Silver Wyandotte was stated to have eaten the least, and 
Minorca.? to have eaten most food. 


Mount Remarkable* July 21- 

Present Messrs. Challenger (chair), Jorgensen, Giles, Caslev, Yates, 
loot, McIntosh, Morrell, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Manures. —Mr. T. Casley read a short paper on this subject. Nearly 
every farmer now appeared to consider commercial manures a necessity, and 
there were hundreds of agents all over the State, selling these fertilisers, and 
making a living out of the producers. The annual outlay on manures was in¬ 
creasing to an alarming extent, and he much doubted whether the actual in¬ 
crease in the crops warranted this heavy outlay. He was not opposed to the 
use of phosphates, as he knew that in. many instances they had enabled the 
owner to profitably cultivate land that formerly was unprofitable. He had 
had fairly profitable results himself from their use, but at the same time he 
was convinced that too much dependence was placed on these fertilisers, and 
not enough use made of the natural manures that were produced on the farm. 
Mail} iaimers object to the labour involved, and he had known some to oive 
away the stable manure to get rid of it. It would be more to their credit, and 
profit also, if they gathered together all the manure they could make on the 
farm, and, after rotting it, spread it on the ground. It would, of course take 
an enormous amount to cover, say, 100 acres. Still, as the benefit was seen 
tor many years, all the manure that could be made on the farm should be judi¬ 
ciously used and worked into the soil. He thought that much of the credit 
to .Phosphates for the improved crops was due to the improved methods 
of fallowing and preparing the seedbed. [How, then, does Mr. Casley account 
roi the fact that even on fallow land any strips left unmanured are. as a rule, 
very much behind the manured areas.—3 Ed.] He had had as good results from 
a c ressmg of 2 cwt. of a mixture of. equal parts of powdered sheep manure and 

frlm V ml - Xed \ ltb ° n ?' elghth lts bu k q dry. slaked lime, as lie bad obtained 
!om \ a nous chemical manures. Another manure every farmer might make 
TV as obtained as Mows:—Plate a layer of bones about s,ix inches thick on a 

folr 1 t£&^V* h ? boXli *l ree “V? 11 ® 8 ,°. f Quicklime, then add a layer of loam 
toui niche* thick, put more bones, then lime, and loam, until the heap is com- 

th £ w l oIe w li h a thick layer, of fine soil. Make a number of 
holes n-kt down the heap, then pour m water to slake the lime. The whole 

softened andX Z7 ^ tIiree the b <»« will all be 

..ortened, and the heap may be slicked down with a, spade. This will Drove a 

splendid fertiliser, and very much cheaper than any they could buy. .He would 

thisMvay *** g€ every * arraer to carefully store up all bones and utilise them in 

Sheep ox the Farm.— Mr. McIntosh read a paper on this subject There 
0 otlwr ammal on the farm that returned more profit than the sheep, if 
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properly managed. The present extreme prices for sheep were, of course, due 
to the heavy losses of stock experienced during the previous four or five years, 
though at average prices there was still good profit in them. The amount of 
manure from sheep droppings was a valuable adjunct. He found that if 
sheep were kept in a yard or shed, allowing 8 square feet of floor space to 
each sheep, and the floor well littered with cocky chaff, they would in the 
course of twelve hours leave on the floor a solid mass of manure of great value. 
Sheep grazing on the - fallow or on the paddock to be cultivated will help to 
clean the land, and at the same time enrich it with their droppings. A few 
sheep for ration purposes would save money, and provide a very welcome 
change of meat for the household. The returns from the lambs and the wool 
make a nice addition to the revenue of the farm. On small farms it might be 
well to adopt some system, of movable yards, so that the sheep could he shifted 
from place to place, ensuring that the whole of the paddock is equally manured 
and the feed used to best advantage. 


Penola* August 13. 

Present— Messrs. Darwent (chair), McBain, McKay, Peake, Miller, 
Ricketts, Richardson, Worthington, Stonev, Alexander, Pounsett. and 
Allmitt (Hon. Sec.). 

Agricultural College.— It was resolved that this Branch desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the action of the Government in appointing Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins as Principal of the Agricultural College, and the members look 
forward to an increased confidence on the part of the public in a valuable 
institution. 

Waybills for Travelling Stock. —Discussion took place on paper from 
Kingston Branch on this subject, and it was resolved that in the opinion of 
this Branch the police officer in charge of the district should be notified by 
the owner of brands and description of any stock leaving a district either by 
road or rail, and also the destination of such stock. 


Riverton, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (cliairV H. A. and W. B. Davis, Gray, J. 
W. and J. E. Kelly, Gravestoeks, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rolling Crops. —Mr. F. Gray read a paper on this subject. Rolling a 
wheat or hay crop when young benefits it in several ways. It consolidates 
the soil around the roots, causes the wheat to stool out better, and destroys 
many insects that would injure the crop. Rolling also assists to fit the land 
for the crop in two ways. First, by,compacting the soil, so that other imple¬ 
ments do better work, and in breaking tlie clods. Rolling after seeding assists 
to bring the moisture to the surface' Rolling heavy land in spring will 
prove injurious if abundant rains follow, whereas the result is beneficial.if the 
weather remain dry for some time. The roller may be used to assist in the 
liberation of plant food, in the improvement of the physical condition of the 
soil, in increasing the movement of moisture to the surface, hastening ger¬ 
mination of small seeds, and preparing a .smooth surface, the latter being of 
value in saving wear and tear on harvesting implements. .A.lengthy discus¬ 
sion took place, members being unanimous in their appreciation of the good 
resulting from the use of the roller, both before and after seeding. 


Forster, August 13. 

Present —Messrs. A. Schensche*' (chair), Retallack, F., W., and J. 
Johns, sen., E. Schenseher, and J. Oohns (Hon Sec.). 

Strangles.— Members wished to know symptoms of strangles; whether 
the complaint was infections; and the best treatment. [See article in this 
issue. —Ed.] 

Field Trial.—A field trial of ploughs and cultivator took place under the 
auspices of the Branch on July 28, there being a good attendance of visitors. 
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¥Irginia 5 July 25. 

P .resent —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Taylor, Nash, White, J. E. and D. J„. 
J. Sheedy, Pavy, Huxtable, Strempel, Thompson, Odgers, Johns, Baker, and 
Ryan (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that twelve meet¬ 
ings had been held during the year, with an average attendance of twelve 
members and ten visitors. Nine .papers had been lead and discussed, and a 
lecture on "Soils and Manures' 5 given by Professor Towar, at which fifty-three 
persons were present. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Horses. —Mr. J. E. Sheedy read a paper on this subject. He was of 
opinion that it would pay farmers well to give more attention to horse- 
breeding. Doubtless owing to the very low prices of former years, causing 
many to give up the breeding of horses, prices were now remunerative, and, 
with the great demand from outside markets, it appeared reasonably certain 
that good young horses would continue to pay well. _ Taking into consideration 
the average prices of farm produce, he was of opinion that horses for farm 
work were not worth the high rates ruling, a real good pair of draughts fetch¬ 
ing £60 or more. Farmers could breed their own horses much cheaper than 
they can buy, and, by making a practice of rearing one or two each year, they 
would be able to cull out and dispose of any they did not want by the time 
they were ready for work. The best mares on the farm-—well-shaped, active, 
and, above all, sound—should be used for breeding purposes. He would mate 
the mares to a good Clydesdale stallion, and be prepared to pay a little extra 
to get the service of a good horse, as the foals take after the sire to a greater 
extent than alter the mare. He did not think the very heavy draughts suit¬ 
able for their farms, as they get slovenly with continuous heavy working. 
They required an animal of medium height, with good neck and chest, straight 
shoulders, long, straight barrel, well ribbed, and with fairly clean bone, 
borne farmers prefer light horses for farm work, but they would require to 
keep a greater number oiy the farm, and they were not so suitable for heavy 
road work. This was an important consideration where farmers had to cart 
their produce any considerable distance. Foals should be weaned when six 
months old, and must be well fed for the first year or two, as good early 
growth is the making of a horse. He should be broken in at two and a half 
years, and given only light work for six months or more. Avoid giving him 
much heavy pulling until four years old. In regard to feeding, he preferred 
mixed oaten and wheaten. hay chaff. He would sow wheat and oats mixed 
to provide the hay. Feeding .at night on good long hay was advisable, but 
it was difficult to get suitable hay for feeding, as, with the use of manure 
and the seed drill, the hay was usually rather coarse for long feeding. Long 
hay is also somewhat wasteful compared with chaff. Horses should be fed at 
regular hours, and should not be given too much at a time. No hard-and- 
fast rule as to quantity could be laid down, as one animal does well on very 
much. Jess than another. In wet and cold weather horses should be stalled, 
but in line weather they would benefit by being allowed to roam at will in the 
paddock. Continually standing in a stable on a bard floor often caused 
swollen and puffed joints. Paper was well discussed, and met with general 
approval. Most of the members were strongly of opinion that it paid bettor 
tor the farmer to rear his own stock. 


CoIton ? August 5* 

Present-— Messrs. Hull (chair), Andrew, M. S. W. and P. P. Kennv, and 
Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Meetings —Further discussion took place on proposal to hold 
meetings quarterly instead of monthly. Air. Hull referred to benefits de¬ 
rived from meeting together in connection wth the Bureau. Only recently m 
a discussion on seedd rills it was stated by one member that he found his drill; 
was sowing lo id. per acre of pickled seed less than was shown on the index 
P iat *y Another member tested his drill in consequence, and found that,'in¬ 
stead of sowing 40 ft>. of seed per acre, he had been sowing, only 25 tb. Men¬ 
tion of this fact at the Bureau meeting had been the means of saving him 
from considerable loss through too thin seeding. 
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lannum, August 6. 

Present-— Messrs. Faelirmaim (chair), Ramin, Habv, Wilhelm, Lender, 
Dixson, and Preiss (Hon. Sec.);, and four visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Three members supported, and four opposed, the 
proposal for a fixed standard of 62 h>. per bushel. Some of the 
members thought the present system of ascertaining a fair average standard 
each year the correct one, but they condemned the method of docking wheat 
under the standard ; as a rule the reduction made bv the buver was unreason¬ 
able. v 

Cultivating Sandy Land. —Discussion took place on the best treatment of 
sandy loam soil in dry districts. Bare fallow was generally condemned, as the 
land drifted badly during the summer. The fine surface soil, containing most 
of the humus, being blown away, the land quickly becomes unproductive. 


Orroroo 9 July 29* 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Lilleerapp, Jamieson, Roberts, Mat¬ 
thews, A. and W. Robertson, Copley, Oppermann, Harding, Brown, and Taps- 
eott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Discussion took place on Crystal Brook proposal, and 
a motion was carried favouring a fixed standard of 62 lb. 

June Wheat, —Mr. B. W. R. Dunn tabled a sample of wheat of fair quali¬ 
ties from a crop reaped the previous month. The farmer had brought the 
wheat into the township for sale. 


Arthurton* July 29. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Lomman, Short, Freeman, Rowe, T. 
and S. T. Lamshed, Pearson, and Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial —Members favoured holding a field trial of harvesting im¬ 
plements on Messrs. Lomman & Freeman's farm, near Wallaroo, under the 
auspices of the Bureau Field Trial Society. 

Travelling Agents.— Mr. Freeman strongly commented on what he 
termed the agency nuisance, and moved:—‘‘That the members of this Branch 
pledge themselves not to do any business with any travelling agent. 3? It was 
decided to discuss the matter at next meeting. 


Denial Bay, July 30. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Starling, Lowe, Crqker, Meier, Hoff- 
richter, Dunnett, G. J. and W. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Complete Harvester. —By request, Air. L. Will read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. This machine had many advantages over the stripper and winnower. 
It will take off the crop under all conditions of weather, other, of course, than 
wet weather, and produces, on the average, a better sample than does the 
ordinary winnower. It should prove a great boon in districts 'where much 
damp weather prevails, as there would be much less loss of time than with 
the ordinary stripper. In working, he found^ that instead of dropping the 
bags all over the paddock, a»s they were filled, it was a good plan to pull out 
always at a certain plaice, until they had enough bags in the heap, to make a 
convenient load for carting; then a new st-oppmg-place, close to the crop, 
should be selected. A lot of objection was raised in some quarters to the 
harvester on the ground that it dirtied the land, blowing the seeds of oats 
and other weeds out with the chaff: but this was very easily overcome by 
attaching a chaff-carrier, and dumping the chaff in heaps. He considered the 
draught of the harvester about 25 per cent, greater than that of a stripper of 
about the same size. The harvester was not more liable to- damage than the 
stripper, provided reasonable care is exercised. A large number of questions 
were answered by Mr. Will, who was thanked for his attendance. 
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AppIIa-Yarrowie, July. 27* 

Present —-Messrs. Francis (chair), Wilsdon, Bottrall, Brinkworth, Daly, 
Lawson, and Fox (Hon. Sec.).' 

Standard Bushel. —Resolution of Crystal Brook Branch was discussed. 
Members favour a fixed standard of 62 ib. per bushel. Any sample going only 
60 tti. would be inferior. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. P. 
Lawson. The special object of the visit was to inspect the shipment of Dorset 
Horn sheep recently imported by Mr. Lawson. After inspecting the stock 
and other matters of interest, members were entertained, at tea, and a hearty 
vote of thanks accorded to the host and hostess for their kindness. 


Scales Bay, August 8 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), Crowder, and New bo Id (Hon. Sec.). 

Bushel of Pollard.— Some discussion took place on the weight of a bushel 
of pollard. The Chairman stated that it was usually sold at 20 ft. per bushel, 
but Mr. Aewbold has measured 20 ft). of pollard, and" found it does not go more 
than two pecks. [Bran and pollard are always sold by bushel of 20 ft.— Ed.J 
Discussion took place on question of membership and attendance. 


Quorn, July 23. 

Present —Messrs, Thompson (chair), Brewster, McColl, Venning, Toll. 
Cook, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairy Cows. —Mr. Venning read a short paper on his experience with 
different breeds of dairy cows. He had had good cows in both Shorthorn and 
Hereford strains, but was of opinion that for dairying only the Jersey was 
most profitable. A Holstein heifer he had was yielding very well, and if he 
could manage.it he would get a good strain of this breed into his herd. A very 
great, factor in the. results from any breed was the feed they received; the 
wav in which they were treated by the milkers was another important item. 
Borne discussion ensued, a number of questions being answered bv Mr. Ven¬ 
ning. 


Reeves' Plains, July 29. 

.... Present -Messrs. Folland (chair), Wint-on, Cordon, Arnold, R. and \V 
Oliver, McCord, Alexander, Wurfel, W. and TV. H. Day (Hon. Sec.). 

Field Trial.-—A very interesting trial of agricultural implements was 
arranged by the Branch on the farm of Mr. R. Oliver, near Waslevs, Alto¬ 
gether twenty implements were shown at work, including stump.fump and 
set ploughs, stump jump and set scarifiers, cultivators, and seedd rills. "About 
400 persons were present. No judges were appointed nor prizes offered, 
those present being lett to form their own opinions as to the merits of the 
clifteient implements on the work done. Considerable discussion took place 
at the Bureau meeting on the results of the field trial. 


Menfngle, August 12, 

Present— Messrs. Williams (chair), * Ayers, Soott, Botten, Shipwav, May, 
Hacket, Hiscoek, and W. and C. Tiller.(Hon. Sec.). ' 

^ UONGBESS.—Some discussion took place in respect to delegates to Con- 
gie_s not attending a reasonable number of meetings ; but it was decided that 
1 T“ s a , matter that must ot necessity be left to the honour of the delegates 
Members thought the annual visit, to Roseworthy College should take place on 
the day before the opening ot the Show, instead of on the Monday following! 
and that delegates to Congress should have, first right to visit the College S 
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Tatl&ra, Aug’ust 13. 

Present-— Messrs. Fisher (chair) , Saxon, Makiii. , Penny, Hughes. 
Reschke, Smith, Stanton, and Bond (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Condition of Manures. —Discussion took place on the question of the 
condition in which manure was delivered. It was contended that the guar¬ 
antee of the merchant as to condition was insufficient. as 
it ended when the manure was put. on truck, while the Railway 
Department. repudiated all responsibility for risk of damage 
in transit. The result was that the farmer often received the 
manure in condition that not only caused him much loss of time, but it was 
often impossible to make it work evenly through the drill. It was unani¬ 
mously resolved:—“That, in the opinion of members, farmers should purchase 
from/the agent at place of delivery, leaving the agent to protect himself by 
obtaining from the maker or importer a guarantee that' the manure was 
placed on truck in good condition. Members suggested this subject for dis¬ 
cussion at Congress, 


Cherry ‘Gardens, Aog’ust 9. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Potter, Wright, Richards, 
Jacobs, Hicks, Burpee, Broad bent, Brumby, Matthews, and Ricks (Hon. 
Bee.), and one visitor. 

Publication gf Reports. —Discussion took place on letter from Secretary 
for Agriculture in respect to non-publication ’of recent reports from this 
Branch. Members were dissatisfied with the reply, and thought that even 
where nothing but matters of local interest were dealt with reference should 
be made in The Journal to the meeting, in order to. show that the Branch was 
still in existence. [This is entirely a question of expense. With tbe small 
sum of money available for printing The Journal of Agriculture economy is 
absolutely necessary. If more money was available reports of meetings could 
be published at greater length. —Ed.] 

Separator v. Factor/. —Mr. Potter initiated a discussion on this subject. 
All the members took part in the discussion, and it was generally agreed that! 
if, through the use of the home separator,] the butter factories were allowed 
to go down, considerable injury would be done to the export trade, as there 
would be so much variation in the quality of the butter. Members thought 
that the final result would be that butter would fetch such low prices as to 
be unprofitable. 


Klog’scote, Aog’ust 11. 

Present —Messrs. Turner (chair), P. T. and C. J. Bell, Neave, Hawke, 
Nash, Melville, Olds, Wright, Bates, Ayliffe, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Management of Horses. —Mr. J. Melville read a paper on this subject. 
He would break the colt in at three' years old, and preferred that he should 
have never been handled previously. The first thing was to mouth the 
animal properly, and considerable care must be exercised in this work. The 
girthing band should be kept tight, and the bearing reins evenly buckled up. 
Nothing less than a I-in. bar bit should be used. This should be buckled 
up to make the colt arch, his neck slightly. . In this position he should be 
driven about the yard quietly, and always kindly. If handled in this way 
for a few days the mouth will be tender. A large snaffle bit can then be 
used, and the animal driven in harness with a light load. It was always best 
to work him alongside a steady worker. Care must be taken that the collar 
fits the horse, and the animal’s shoulders should always be well brushed or 
cleaned before the collar is put on. All horses should be worked with even 
chains, and care taken to prevent sore shoulders. Uneven chains and badly 
fitting collars carelessly put on will ruin the horses’ shoulders quickly, especi¬ 
ally if the animals are in somewhat low condition. In using horses in the 
dray, with the leaders’ chains fastened to the shafts, care must be taken that 
the leaders do not pull down on the shatter’s back. To guard against this, 
lengthen the back chains to allow the shatter to be pulling slightly upwards. 
He did not believe in loading heavy on, especially with two or three horses in 
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the lead. In heavy carting keep the horses at a steady pace, and do not 
attempt to hurry them. In starting the team with a load, see ttnit all thi© 
horses are up in their chains. If one or more are slow in starting care must 
be taken to teach them to understand quickly what is wanted of therm He 
considered the medium draught horse the best for general work of tine farmer. 
They did not get so leg weary as the heavy draught, and were better foragers? 
in the paddock. For heavy work lie would always choose a roimd-boned 
horse, as hardier and quieter than a flat-boned animal. _ Feeding was an 
important matter. Short feed was absolutely i necessary for working horses. 
He found it best to feed chaff mixed with a few oats in a nosebag morning 
and midday, and at night long hay. If driving an aged horse, more oats 
should be given, or, instead of Jong hay, it might have oats^ and chxff until 
bedtime. Considerable discussion ensued, and a number of questions were 
answered by Mr. Melville. 

Acreage Registers on Seeddrills.- —Discussion took place as to whether 
the drills registered the correct acreage. Most members agreed that in dry 
weather the registers were fairly accurate, but when the ground was sticky or 
stumpy the results were not too reliable. 

Agricultural College.— It was unanimously resolved that this Branch 
heartily favours the course taken by the Government in appointing Professor 
Perkins Principal of the College. 


BaSaklava, August 13* ■ 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Baker, xslack, Manley, 
Neville, Reid, Tuck, Thomas, and Burden (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation. —Mr. Manley read paper from back issue of The Journal 
(South-Eastern Conference, 1899) oil this subject, and considerable discus¬ 
sion ensued. It was unanimously agreed that much good could be accom¬ 
plished by co-operative effort. Mr. Neville thought they could save a good 
bit of expense by combining to purchase cornsacks, woolbales, immures, and 
Milestone; a co-operative retail store, if properly supported, might work. Air. 
Tuck instanced the increased price they could obtain if they combined to store 
their wheat to place larger parcels on the market. The Chairman said even 
if they could not see their way to joining a co-operative institution there were 
no difficulties in the way of ten or a dcxen farmers in one locality combining 
to purchase manure or cornsacks in one parcel at considerably less cost than 
the individual could buy. 

Membership. —Members agreed tc Wilmington proposals except that 
they would not permit, candidates for membership to propose themselves ror 
election. 


Maitland, August 6 # 

Present —Messrs. Bowey (chair), Jarrett. Heinrich, Hill, Moody, Has¬ 
tings, and Tossell (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the Chairman’s resi¬ 
dence, and an inspection made of the homestead, stock, and machinery. An 
oil-engine, used for working a chaff cutter, corn crusher, etc., came m for 
favourable notice. 

Ensilage.— Mr. Hill read a paper on this subject. He was afraid that 
generally they did not give sufficient attention to providing food lor their 
dairy cattle. He had for mjany year's made a little ensilage for his cattle, 
for use during the summer, and had very satisfactory results therefrom. Last 
year he cut two acres of green feed with the hinder and carted it direct to the 
ensilage pit, weighing it down with about 2 ft. of earth. H© considered earth 
the best material for putting on pressure, as it also excluded the air. It 
was much less trouble to use the binder than to cut and cart the stuff loose. 
The pit of ensilage provided twelve cows with one good feed each day for thrse© 
months, the animals keeping in good condition. He strongly recommended 
farmers to cut a few acres of green stuff, and convert it into ensilage. 
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Murray Bridge, July 30. 

Present —Messrs. Jaenseh (chair), Edwards, Kutzer, H. and W. Schu¬ 
bert, Wiindersitz* Mann, and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Size op Wheat sacks. —Mr. Wundersitz initiated a discussion on pro¬ 
posal to reduce the size of the wheatsack. The loss that the adoption of such 
a proposal would entail on the farmers was referred to, but members did not 
think that there was any general desire to reduce the size of the present 
wheatsack. 

Distribution op Seeds, —Mr. H. Schubert distributed amongst members 
seeds of a number of different kinds of vegetables he had obtained iron? 
America. 


Kapunda, August 6. 

Present —Messrs. O 5 Sullivan (chair), Flavel, Banyer, Kerin, Teagle, 
Vogt, Windeba.uk, Pascoe, Dalv, Weckert, Harris, and Ho it house (Hon. 
Sec.). ' 

Standard Bushel —Further discussion on this subject took place, replies 
from various Branches being read. It was generally agreed that a better 
system was necessary, but several members differed from Mr. Teagles views 
that the sample should be 60 tb., as such would be inferior for South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat, and would not sell at full market rates. Members were all 
agreed that there should be a fairer system than that which obtained at pre¬ 
sent in reference to docking of wheat under standard. 


Mount Pleasant/August 12. 

Present —Messrs. Lvddon (chair), Drogeniuller, Royal, Naismith, Max¬ 
well, Miller, Tapseott, and Vigar (Hon. See.). 

Private Separators. —Discussion on this subject- was initiated by Mr. F. 
Miller, who contended that the private separator was not a success with a 
butter factory near by, as it was impossible for the manager to make such good 
or even quality butter from cream received from various sources as from 
cream from milk separated at the factory. Mr. Naismith pointed out that the 
factory manager could not get the full percentage of butter out of a mixed lot 
of cream of varying degrees of ripeness. Members generally favoured the 
factory system, though the benefits of the separator to dairymen not within 
easy reach of then factory were admitted. 

Rugging Cows. —Members are not favorably impressed with this practice, 
as they think that cows that have been rugged would be very susceptible 
to cold if the rugs were left off by mistake, or were rubbed off by the cows. 


Ang*aston ? July 23. 

Present —Messrs. Snell (chair), Sibley, Player, Smith, Salter, Bundle. 
Evans, Trimmer, Friend, Vaughan, and Matthews (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Nine meetings held during the year, with an average 
attendance of 8.2 members. Two papers had been read, and, as a result of 
one on co-operation, a committee had been appointed to endeavour to give 
effect to a scheme for a local Fruitgrower® 5 Co-operative Society. The public 
meeting arranged to discuss the proposed Vegetation Diseases Bill decided to 
oppose-the measure. Regret was expressed that the Government had not 
enforced the law in respect to the sale of infested fruit. Messrs. J. Bundle 
and E. S. Matthews were elected Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively 
for ensuing year. 
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WHIong , a P August 5. 

Present —Messrs. W. Binney (chair), T. Binney, Pengilly, Richards, 
Maiming, Allen, Yaiidrey, Brown, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Cultivation. —Mr. H. Richards read a paper on this subject. 
Many years ago the wattle covered considerable areas of land in this district ; 
but the residents who sold bark at 30s. per ton little expected that the cult A 
ration of the wattle would in these days claim the attention and skill of the 
landowner. With bark at present prices, he had little doubt that systematic 
cultivation of the wattle would pay well. In the first place, it was necessary 
to secure suitable land for planting. He did not believe wattles would grow 
profitably on any poor soil, as some appeared to think. In his opinion, the 
best soil was a loose sandy or light gravelly soil over a good clay, and, if pos¬ 
sible, the land should be sheltered by the natural undulations of the country, 
or by a belt of scrub, from scorching and drying winds. He had noticed than 
in sheltered places, especially on the slopes of the gullies, the wattles mad'e 
much better growth than on exposed positions. His experience with wattles 
on the sea side of the range had convinced him that they will never do so 
well there as on the top of and on the other side of the range. In former' 
years they grew well enough; but then they were sheltered to a large extent* 
by the heavy timber. He would always leave on land intended for wattles 
a' reasonable number of large stringybark or gum trees, if such existed, as they 
afford a much-needed protection, especially to the young trees. In the range 
there were many thousands of acres of scrub lands which could fairly be classed 
as the natural home of the wattle, and on these lands wattle cultivation was 
a fairly safe field for investment. The expense of clearing this land would not 
be heavy, the small timber and undergrowth requiring to be cut down and 
roughly grubbed. After burning, the ground can be broken up with a stump- 
jump scarifier, the wattle seed soaked in boiling water and sown on the sur¬ 
face, then scarified in. The after attention required was very little. In reply 
to questions, Mr. Richards advised thin seeding—oiie plant to the square yard 
was quite sufficient. In stripping, operations should not be commenced until 
the bark at the base of the tree starts to crack, as, if taken earlier, it is not 
so weighty nor of such good colour. Under ordinary conditions the trees will 
not be mature until seven years old ; but, for thinning out, some of the trees 
may be barked at four years. As the bark on some trees was twice as thick as 
that on others, one member contended that it would pay to select seed from 
only the thick-barked trees. 


Baroota Whirrs* August IS. 

Present —Messrs. Simper (chair), Brideson, Spencer, Dahlenburg, Rune- 
burg, and Beskin (Hon. Sec.). ’■ 

Membership. —It was decided that members. absent from two consecutive 
,meetings be struck of? the roll. .■ 

Replant. —Members wished to know if there was any effective way of 
destroying this weed. _ [Not so far as we know, though the small experiment, 
carried out at Port Pirie with a solution of bluest one promised well. Experi¬ 
ments on a larger .scale will be undertaken by the Department during Sep¬ 
tember.— Ed.] 

High v. Low Grade Super.— Members would like to know which grade 
of super was best for dry climates., viz., 32 per cent, water soluble phosphate, 
3(5 per cent., or 45 per cent. ; and also what quantity per acre. [The quan¬ 
tity per acre will depend largely upon the soil and rainfall. In a dry district 
it would be as well to use about 70 lb. per acre on most of the crop, treating 
portions at the rate of 84 tb. and 112 ib. respectively, in order to ascertain 
which quantity gives the highest net returns. Until we have more experience 
of low-grade super, farmers in dry areas had better confine their attention to 
the higher grades. In this connection, it. must not be overlooked that freight 
plays an important part, as in a 32 per cent., super there is a much greater 
weight of what may be termed waste material to pay freight on.— Ed.] 

Sand in Horses. —A number of horses have died through eating sand, and 
members asked if there was any certain treatment for this trouble. 
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Wandearafij August I. 

Present— Messrs. Monday (chair), Wall, Dick, Stanley, Roberts, Robert¬ 
son, Fuller, Birks, E. II. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Discussion took place on resolution from Crystal 
Brook Branch. It was decided to support the proposal for a permanent stand¬ 
ard of 62 lb., which, it was pointed out, was practically what this Branch advo¬ 
cated over two years ago - . 

Membership. —Resolutions from Wilmington Branch were agreed to. 


Arthurton, August 19. 

Present— Messrs. Hawke (chair). Freeman, Lomman, S. T. and T. Lam- 
shed, Pearson,-and Palm (Hon. Seek). 

The "Agent” Nuisance.— Mr. Freeman initiated a discussion on what 
lie termed the “agent” nuisance. .The visitation of agents for various farm 
supplies had assumed such proportions as to have become a povsitive nuisance 
to the farmers, causing them much less of time, and putting them to incon¬ 
venience. Besides this, no one would deny that the expenses of these agents 
were all added to the price the farmer had to pay. Members generally agreed 
with Mr. Freeman, and it was unanimously resolved that the members pledge 
themselves not to deal with any travelling or local agent for farm machinery, 
manures,. etc., > excepting only stock agents, who must of necessity inspect 
before purchasing. It was also resolved that, as two seasons’ experience had 
proved in the most practical way possible that a considerable saving could be 
effected by purchasing farm requisites in quantities, one or more members of 
this Branch be appointed to purchase farm requisites for members and any 
other reputable fanners in the district who may desire to participate in the 
benefits arising from such action. It was decided that no charges other than 
out-of-pocket expenses be added to the cost of the goods. 


Burra, August !9* 

Present —Messrs. McDonald (chair), Dawson, Arnold, Heinrich, Need¬ 
ham, and Harvey (Hon. Bee.). 

Poultry Keeping. —Mr. F. G. Dawson read a paper on ‘‘Does Poultry 
Keeping Pay?” Many people speak disparagingly of purebred poultry, and 
while it must be admitted that many so-called purebred fowls were very poor 
specimens indeed, it was a mistake to condemn purebred poultry on that 
account. With proper care in selection and mating, an attractive, profitable, 
and robust flock of birds can be secured, and while it would be folly to contend 
that fowls will not be profitable unless pure, there could be no question that 
pure blood was ns valuable in poultry as in other stock. The usefulness of many 
breeds had been greatly restricted by the standards imposed. for show pur¬ 
poses. The unnatural pampering and treatment that show birds were often 
.subjected to had a bad effect. Injudicious inbreeding had something to 
answer for; but in spite of all this he was certain that purebred poultry were 
worth rearing. Apart from the monetary point of view, a few ye '<rA experi¬ 
ence with poultry will be of great assistance to anyone who may later on take 
up other branches of stock raising, as the man who succeeds in poultry will 
have learnt many lessons which would prove of value in connection with other 
stock. 

Stock Complaints, —For roup in turkeys the following treatment has 
proved effective:—Mix a strong brine, and place the turkey’s head in it 
until it begins to struggle for breath, then take it out for a few seconds, and 
repeat the treatment. Dry the head thoroughly, and place the bird under 
shelter on some dry straw. The brine should be kept warm—just comfortable 
to the hand. A number of lambs in the district are affected by “Cuckoo scale” 
(sore mouth); it was recommended to treat with carbolic dip. For ringworm 
in cattle, the application of carbolic acid and oil to the affected parts was 
advised. 
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Forest Range* July 21. 

• Present- —Messrs. Monks (chair), Townsend, Vickers, Waters, J. and A 
Green, Collins, Trevenan, Rowley, and F. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Spraying for Gorlin Moth. —Mr. G. Monks read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He was firmly convinced that, so far as the Hills districts east. of the 
top of Mount Lofty Range were concerned, spraying with arsenical mixtures 
for eodlin moth before the middle of November was waste of labour and 
materials. During the years he was travelling about the gardens as In¬ 
spector of Fruit he took particular note of the dates when the first cater¬ 
pillars were found in the bandages, the earliest in any season being on De¬ 
cember 14. Allowing four weeks from the laying of the eggs to the full 
development of the caterpillar, this carries them back to the middle of No¬ 
vember, when the first eggs were laid. His own observations had satisfied 
him that few eggs were laid in the bloom or the calyx, as was formerly sup¬ 
posed, and he was certain that in ordinary seasons the calyx leaves have 
closed over before any eggs have been laid. Except with varieties such as 
the London Pippin, with wide open calyx, he was absolutely certain that fully 
80 per cent, of the caterpillars burrow in from the sides of the fruit, and cer¬ 
tainly not more than 20 per cent, of even the first brood enter by the calyx. 
Apart, therefore, from the waste of time and money resulting from early 
spraying, the young shoots and leaves would be injured by the spray unless 
the greatest of care was exercised in making the spray mixture. In their 
own neighbourhood at all events he was satisfied that greater care must be 
taken with their spraying than was perhaps necessary in drier localities. _ In 
many cases sufficient lime was not added to the arsenite of soda solution. 
He found that unless he used at least 61 ft. of lime he had not got 4 It), left 
after straining properly. He put 8| lb. of lime to 40 gallons of mixture for 
the final spraying last season, and had splendid results, as, notwithstanding 
the wet weather that followed, it did not easily wash oft. If he were work¬ 
ing a large orchard with a good pump he would not hesitate to use 12 lb. of 
lime to every 40 gallons of mixture. Any excess of lime would benefit their 
soils, get rid of various insects and fungi, and would neutralise the arsenite 
of soda better, besides causing it to remain on the fruit longer. Sometimes 
mistakes were made in preparing the spray mixtures. He slaked the lime 
first ( with a little water, and then added the arsenite of soda to assist the 
slaking process. He believed that this ensured that the arsenite of soda 
was wholly changed to arsenite of lime. Another mistake often made was 
in not keeping the mixture thoroughly agitated when spraying. He had 
noticed that the lime commenced to settle within a minute of the pump being 
stopped. With plenty of lime added to the arsenite of soda and the mix¬ 
ture properly agitated, no fear need be entertained of the fruit or foliage 
being burnt to any extent. Members were generally in accord with Mr. 
Monks. [We are afraid that members of Longwood Branch will remain un¬ 
convinced on the question of when the eodlin moth begins to lay, and would 
suggest that they should during the coming season keep a careful lookout for 
“wormy” fruit, and send the earliest specimens they can find to Mr. 
Monks.— Ed.] 


Morgan* August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (chair), Hahn, Lindner, Stubing, Brake, 
Pope, Hewitt, Hausler, Plummer, Seidel, R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. W. G. F. Plummer read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He thought they should have a fixed standard for wheat, and that the 
weight of that standard should be fixed by the vote of the farmers themselves. 
Personally he would favour 63 ft. or 64 ft), per bushel for the permanent stan¬ 
dard. ^ Any samples lower than the standard should be subject to reduction- 
in price, while better quality wheat should be paid for at a higher rate. 
There must be some incentive to the farmers to place high quality samples 
on the market. At present if the standard is 62 ft. he got full market rates 
for 62-ft. wheat, and no more for wheat weighing 65 ft. per bushel. Would 
not the farmer be very foolish to clean his wheat thoroughly under such 
conditions? By leaving in a good bit of rubbish he was paid for his waste 
at market rates for wheat, whereas if he cleaned his wheat thoroughly be 
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had a lot more screenings on his hands, went to more trouble, and actually 
got less money for his parcel of wheat. It was not in accordance with Iranian 
nature to expect the farmer to be at a monetary loss for the mere satis faction 
of having a fine sample of wheat. There must be some pecuniary incentive 
if the average of our wheat is to be raised. He thought they should do all in 
their power to keep the f.ia.q. standard as high as possible, because it was 
the basis of all trading in wheat. 


Port Broughton, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Tonkin (chair) Barclay, Hoar, Button, Harford, Gar- 
diner, Pattingale, Dolling, Rankine, Evans, Whittaker, and Dalby (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —This Branch favours a. fixed legal standard of 614 
lb. or 62 lb. per bushel for wheat. 

The Agent Nuisance.-— Mr. Whittaker moved that travelling -agents for 
farm requisites were inimical to the best interests of the farmers. He con¬ 
tended that the expenses of all the agents travelling the country were really paid 
by the farmer, who could, without loss or inconvenience, attend the princi¬ 
pal shows, and buy all the machinery, etc. ? that he required. Considerable 
discussion took place, members generally being opposed to the motion, which 
was withdrawn. 


Whyte-Yarcowle, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Makin, Mitchell, Fanil, Jenkins, 
G. Mudge, Lock, McLeod, Pascoe, Kornetzky, Hunt, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.), 
and three visitors. . 

Conservation of Water and Washing of Land. —Mr. D. Dowd read a 
paper dealing with the conservation of water on the farm and the prevention 
of damage by water. Even where water can be obtained by sinking, most 
farmers have one or more tanks or dams for the conservation of water. On 
very few farms is it not possible to select a suitable site on which water that 
now runs to waste could be conserved? The first thing to do was to test the 
ground by sinking a few trial holes, to ascertain whether the proposed site 
was on good holding ground. The deeper the dam. the better ; water in a 
long deep narrow dam suffered less loss by evaporation than in wide shallow 
dams. Collecting drains must be ploughed; these should be wide but shallow. 
If opened out lower than necessary there was great. danger of washing deeper 
after each run of water, resulting in the dam silting up, and possibly deep 
gutters being formed. Dams require cleaning out about once in three years, 
as the vegetable matter and silt that accumulate absorb a good deal of water, 
lessen the holding capacity, and also cause the water to .become unfit for use 
much quicker than in a clean dam. Attention must be given to' the drains to 
isee that they are always fin good order. The best time to clean out drains is 
after each fall, as then the farmer could go to rest on a, wet night satisfied 
that everything was in o-rder. Dealing with the other side of the paper, Mr. 
Dowd referred to the fact that at times they had paid as much as £7 per ton 
for hay, and it was therefore necessary to consider how best to conserve stocks 
of both hay and cocky chaff. Often the chaff heaps were greatly damaged by 
water. It would pay every farmer who has a supply of hay and cocky chaff to 
put on one or two extra bands to cut and gather all the straw possible. This 
should be used for covering the hay stacks, chaff heaps, and also for sheds. If 
it can be done it would be found better to gather sufficient straw one season, 
and stack it for use next year, so that as soon as the hay has been stacked it can 
be protected with a good coating of straw. When the stack has settled down, .the 
roof and sides should be covered with straw and secured by lengths of wire¬ 
netting sufficient to go from the top to the eaves on both sides. Rails 
attached to the netting will keep it m place and prevent damage by wind or 
by fowls. If the netting is carefully rolled up and put away as the hay is 
consumed it will last for many years. The cultivation of land, destroying as 
it does the natural herbage that formerly existed, renders the soil liable to 
be washed away as a result of heavy rain. There were places in his own 
paddocks where quite large creeks and gutters had been washed out. He 
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advised raking up as much straw as possible and placing it at about a chain 
apart in the gutters, filling them up to the level of the surrounding land. 
Some earth should be placed on top and at the back of the straw to keep it 
in its place. In time the spaces between the breaks will silt up, causing 
the water to spread over a wider area and to run slower and shallower. By 
a. little attention the water can be so diverted as to do but little damage, 
and at the same time benefit a considerable area of land. 

Stacking Sheaved Hay. —Mr. J. Kornetzky read a paper on this subject. 
Their object was to preserve the hay in good condition at the least possible 
expense. First, care must- be taken that the hay is properly cured before 
being stacked, as otherwise it- will heat up and discolour. _ Usually the hay 
is fit to cart and stack in about fourteen days after cutting, but the best 
way to determine this is to- pull some out of the centre of a few sheaves. If 
the hay is fairly brittle, it can be carted and stacked at once. It is best 
to place something on the ground to makes a foundation for the stack. He 
found that a load of straw, with a border of old fencing posts answered asJ 
well as anything. He favoured round ends to stacks, as they made it easier to 
build, and in every way made a better job. To start the stack, place one ring 
of sheaves all around, with the butts projecting about 6 in. beyond the foun¬ 
dations. The next ring should be placed with butts inwards,the heads reach¬ 
ing about to the band of the first lot. This should be continued until the 
first layer is complete. Then another layer should be started. Care should 
be taken that the outside sheaves of each layer extend, a little beyond the 
sheaves below, so that when the wall is finished it will project outward’s. 
When the wail is within a foot of where the eaves are to be, care must be taken 
that the centre of the stack is well rounded, so- that the outside sheaves will 
always incline downwards. The last layer of sheaves before starting the 
roof should extend about 6 in. beyond the side. This layer requires more 
attention than any other part of the stack, because the weight of 
the roof, coming mainly on the centre of the stack, is 
likely to press the inner ends of this layer downwards, so that, instead of the 
water running off, it will be turned into the centre of the stack. He found 
it a good plan to get a number of mailee stakes about 2 ft. long and point 
them.. This row of sheaves is then given a good slope outwards and the 
stakes used to secure them. Another good plan is to pull out a layer of 
sheaves about a foot below the eaves when the roof is finished. This will 
cause the eaves to settle down with a good .slope outwards. In building the 
roof, place the sheaves heads outwards, as in this direction they are not so 
likely to slip, and can be given a good slope. Care must be taken to keep 
the centre well rounded up. Draw each row of sheaves in to about the band 
of the previous row,, and continue until the top is reached. If the stack is 
well built, and special care given to the roof, it is not necessary to thatch 
stacks of sheaved" hay. 

Salt Patches. —To make these patches in the fields productive, mem¬ 
bers had found that very shallow ploughing, and, better still, no ploughing 
at all, was the best treatment. A light dressing of stable manure was Found 
to be beneficial. For the hard, bare patches that occasionally occur in the 
paddocks Mr. Dowd found that, after spreading cocky chaff and ploughing it 
under, wheat grew all right on the land. 

Weedy Flavour in Cream.— Mr. Makin reported that he thought he had 
traced this to a weed growing on his farm, and was advised to try to get 
rid of it by aerating the milk. 


Brlnkworth;, August 5. 

Present —-Messrs. Russell (chair), McEwin, Everett, Hein jus, .and Stott 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Noxious Weed —Some discussion took place on the action of the Go¬ 
vernment in having certain plants declared as noxious weeds, and then ne¬ 
glecting to enforce their destruction. Members were of opinion that in this 
matter, either the District Councils or the Government were greatly to blame, 
m throughout the State weeds were allowed to grow on public roads and pri¬ 
vate property practically unchecked. 
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Murray Bridge, August 19. 

Present —Messrs. Wundersit-z (chair), Edwards, W. and H. Schubert, 
Patterson, and Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on this 
subject. At many of the Bureau meetings it had been suggested that an 
equal number of farmers and members of the Chamber of Commerce should 
meet each year to fix the standard sample, instead of the work being done 
entirely by the latter body. As, however, the standard sample was arrived 
at by mixing all the samples of the current season’s wheat bought without 
reduction, and determining from this what a measured bushel weighed, lie 
could not see how it could be said that the sample was fixed by the Chamber 
of Commerce, or how they could get a more correct standard. The injustice 
to the producer lay in the system of docking wheat Id. per bushel for each 
pound weight under standard, and allowing nothing extra for over-standard 
wheat. There were two classes of grain that- failed to come up to the stan¬ 
dard sample ? viz., shrivelled or pinched wheat, and wheat that had been 
wetted sufficiently to cause it to swell up so that the same weight of grain 
occupied more space than before it was wet. The question arose: “Did? 
this so-called bleached wheat yield less flour or flour of inferior quality to un¬ 
bleached wheat?” Had the effect of wetting ever been properly tested? 
He did not think it had, in this State, at any rate. As to fixing a high 
standard, if they could get a better price for their wheat, by all^ means let 
the standard be high, and let the farmer get the benefit of the high quality 
of his produce. Members generally agreed with the Hon. Secretary’s re¬ 
marks. 


Port Elliot, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair), H. H. and H. Welch, 
Pannel, Wickman, Gosden, Basham, Stock, Green, Brown, and W. W. Har¬ 
greaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation. —Paper read at previous meeting by Air. J. Nosworthy 
was discussed. Members were agreed that co-operative companies were very 
good in principle, but the difficulty lay in getting the members to remain 
loyal to their own company if they could get a penny more for their produce 
elsewhere. 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight. —Air. Hargreaves’s paper on this sub¬ 
ject was also discussed. Alembers were agreed in the main that selling cattle 
by live weight would give the stock raiser a better chance of getting full value 
for his animals, but it wps thought it would not pay to have a weighbridge 
in each small saleyard. 

Timber and Hedges.— Air. H. B. Welch read a paper on planting trees 
and hedges. Thirty years ago one could travel in the North for many miles 
and scarcely see a tree; but, thanks to the advocacy of certain people and 
the assistance of the Forest Department, things were different now. In the 
Middle North, which was formerly nearly destitute of trees, many home¬ 
steads were now almost hidden from view by the timber. # The various forest 
plantations at Wirrabara and Bundaleer were splendid object lessons, not only 
of the possibility of timber growing, but also m showing how the different 
classes stood the climate and soil in different locations—a most important 
point to anv one who intends to plant trees. Even as far north as Port 
Augusta the pepper tree and the tamarisk did very well, and m some parts 
the sugar gum also, notwithstanding the natural drawbacks and hardships 
experienced. In deciding what to plant, where . possible something that 
will have a commercial value later on, either for timber, fruit, bark, or tor 
firewood, should be selected. For planting close to the sea coast they must 
select hardv trees that will not be cut by the cold, bleak winds experienced. 
In and around Port Elliot and Victor Harbour they had a number of ex¬ 
amples to aid them in selecting the kinds of trees suitable, for the locality. 
Some varieties of pines are much hardier than others. The Aleppo pme and 
Cypress pine ( ?) were recommended by some. There was _ a iso no^ question or 
the hardiness of the Norfolk Island pine—[also the ^ Maritime pine.— Ed.]— 
close to the sea. The olive is also- hardy, but the mam objection to it is that 
it is of very slow growth. A few clumps of the native sheaoak can also be re- 
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commended as. ornamental and of economic value. The Moreton Bay fig makes 
splendid shelter, and if planted along the railway line between Port Elliot and 
Goolwa would greatly improve 1 the look of the country. A mile or two back 
from the sea the broad-leaf wattle should have attention, as there was every 
prospect of wattle planting proving a profitable investment. Some of the 
poorer scrubland in the neighbourhood might be devoted with advantage to 
wattles. The lagimaria wall withstand sea-breezes, and can be recommended 
for planting, for ornament, and for shelter; they are, however, somewhat slow 
of growth. He would advise fencing off corners in their paddocks for planting 
if they did not care to put trees along the boundary fences.. Pines, sneaoaks, 
and sugar gums should be planted in clumps; near the sea a. breakwind of 
Port Lincoln wattle should be planted on the south and west sides, or where 
scrub is plentiful, as near Goolwa, it may be used instead. With respect to 
hedges, he thought the Port Lincoln wattle stood first, as the clippings were 
not injurious, and cattle do not eat it as they do some other hedge plants.; in 
addition, this wattle was not likely to become a noxious weed. Next, he 
would place the tree-lucerne or tagosaste, which, however, will need to be pro¬ 
tected against stock. Like the Port Lincoln wattle it affords but little harbor 
to rabbits, and is not likely to become a nuisance. He was afraid, however,, 
that the tree-lucerne would not last for many years. [Why not? —Ed.] Box- 
thorn was a good hedge, but the clippings are objectionable, and as the birds 
carry the fruit away seedlings would probably spring up all over the pad¬ 
docks. The olive was too slow in its growth, but makes a good, lasting hedge. 
Sweet briar, gorse, prickly acacia, and prickly pear have not much to recom¬ 
mend them. Members generally agreed with Mr. Welch that it would pay 
to plant trees and hedges, not only for shelter, but also to beautify the land¬ 
scape. They thought that on leased land the owners should encourage their 
tenants to plant trees and hedges. 


Saddlewortfig August 19. 

Present —Messrs. Frost (chair), Benger, Hannaford, Eckermann, Klau, 
and Coleman (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. G. Benger read a short paper on this subject. 
He favoured a fixed standard of 62 11)., and moved:—“That, under further 
consideration, this Branch considers that a fixed standard of 62 lb. was pre¬ 
ferable to one of 60 lb., and that wheat under the standard should be docked 
Id. per bushel for each pound under weight.’ 5 This was carried unanimously. 

Power on the Farm.— -Mr. F. Coleman read a paper on this subject. 
Wheatgrowmg alone was not likely to afford as reliable and satisfactory a 
source of living in the future as one could wish, there being rather too many 
engaged in the business throughout the world, and with the opening up of 
virgin lands in Siberia and the Americas the future for the South Australian 
wheatgrower is not a very bright one. The time was coming, if it had not 
already come, when the farmer in reliable districts,, such as this, must look 
for further revenue beyond his yearly Trheat cheque. He should aim to dis¬ 
pose of his produce by the pound ^weight rather than by the ton; to consume 
on the place his hay and a large proportion of his grain crops, selling the 
result in the form of dairy produce, live stock, or wool. By this a larger 
number of < hands will receive regular employment on the farm than is the 
case at present, when extra, hands are employed • at shearing and harvest 
time only. This will mean more intense cultivation, if those words can be 
used in connection with Australian farming. In Europe the average area of 
farm holdings is:—In France, acres; in Germany, 21^; Holland, 27; 
Denmark, 31 acres; in Germany over 75 per cent, of the farms are under 12 
acres. Here they had a splendid climate and a good soil, but lack a reliable 
rainfall. Irrigation would seem to be a necessity in order that this State 
might carry a much larger rural population. But could not they use the pro¬ 
duce now grown more profitably on the place? He thought they could, and to- do 
so needed power in some form for pumping, chaffcutting, silage-cutting, grind¬ 
ing, rootpulping, cutting firewood, and perhaps turning the separator and 
threshing machine. Homeworks were the commonest form of power on the 
farm. Tread power, used occasionally for turning a winnowing machine and 
elevator, is more popular in America than here. Bulls can be trained to 
work these with success. The under-foot circular tread, or ordinary horse- 
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works, is the most popular power for chaffcutting, etc. Perhaps the greatest 
objection to- this power is the difficu'ty of maintaining an even rate ot speed. 
The driver becomes inattentive, the horses lag, he starts, walks along with the 
horses, or, with a sharp crack of the whip, or shout of ‘“Get up, there, 55 causes 
the horse nearest to push forward with a start, extra strain comes on the 
gearing, right through from crown wheel to cutter, and cogs are broken, the 
belt comes off, or bad work results. A steady man, walking the course in an 
opposite direction to the horses, meets the horses quietly twice in a round, 
they are not startled, and work steadier. On a wet day the work is uncom¬ 
fortable, to say the least, for the horses, and on fine days the teams work at 
the plough or in the paddock. Water power, while steady and reliable, was 
practically unobtainable in this State. In the wind they had a source of 
power that had great possibilities. Its one drawback at present, almost 
sufficient to disqualify it altogether as a general purpose power, is its un¬ 
reliability. He had used wind power for chaffcutting, grinding com, and 
turning a grindstone^ beside pumping. In a steady breeze results were 
satisfactory with a mill that is sensitively self-regulating as to speed. The 
wind blows for hardly five seconds with the same force, and the mill has to 
transfer that force to a fairly regular motion of the shafting and driving 
pulley. .Most geared mills, especially the American pattern, will do that* but 
the liability of total failure of wind at times is the chief drawback to this 
power, that would otherwise be cheapest. For pumping purposes this un¬ 
reliability is not a serious fault, for a storage tank or reservoir will provide© 
water during days of calm. He was hopeful that before long a cheap yet 
efficient method pi storing electric power might be devised. Then the practical 
claims of the wind as a cheap power to drive the dynamos will be evident* 
During the last ten years the use cl the oil engine as a motive power hod 
claimed attention. These engines are simple, economical,. and reliable, with 
the great advantage of maintaining an even speed. No attendance is need¬ 
ed after starting, and there is no danger. The cost is small, under one pint per 
hour per horsepower, and the engines provide effective motive power for the 
farm for chaffing, sawing, grinding, or any other purpose for which power 
may be wanted. Much has been said in the past about cutting the wheat 
crop, or a portion of it, while in the dough stage, stocking it to ripen, then 
threshing out the* grain and using the straw. The fact that no threshing 
machine at a moderate price was available may have been one reason why 
such a. practice was not adopted. 'With a power such as an oil engine, and 
with a little adaptation to the combined harvester, such threshing might be 
done at a price that would pay, and so 'avoid the risk of loss if left for the 
stripper. In the Ivel agricultural motor they had another adaptation of motor 
power to farm work. This motor is capable of hauling ploughs, binders, 
strippers, or any implement used in cultivation, and in addition, by the 
turn of a lever, may be transferred into a stationary engine, suitable for all 
work, the belt pulley being driven direct from the engine. It is probable 
that alcohol in one form er another may become even a cheaper source of 
motive power than kerosine. If potato spirit proves satisfactory, as there 
seems no doubt it will, there may arise a great demand for potatoes, and a 
fresh impetus given to' potato-growing. 


Davenport 5 August 11. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, McDonald, Pybus. Rob¬ 
erts, Hodshon, Holdswortk, and Lecky (Hon. Bee.). 

Horseshoeing.— Mr. J. E. Lecky read a paper on this subject. To be a 
practised farrier requires a thorough knowledge of all the parts which con¬ 
stitute a horse’s hoof, their functions, and the best way to protect them from 
injury. Much has been written about shoeing, but the man who follows Na¬ 
ture as near as possible will be the most successful. In preparing the foot, 
no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down with reference to rasping down and 
paring, because some horses have strong feet and high heels, while others never 
require a rasp on the heels from one year’s end to another. The same applies 
as to the length of the heels of the shoe. A flat-footed horse requires more 
protection to the heels than one with p strong, well-shaped foot. A perfect 
foot should be nearly round, with a thick crust or wall, clearly defined bars, 
which act as extra stays to prevent contraction of the foot; well developed 
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frog, which protects the delicate machinery underneath, as well as acting as 
a cushion to the foot, being of a. more flexible nature than the rest ot the toot. 
•With a foot like this, rasp the wall down level, remove any loose or rotten 
stuff from the outer sole, leave the frog severely alone, as it peels oft itself when 
t lie new frog underneath is sufficiently developed. The ha is should, not ho 
removed unless there are corns between them and the outer crust. Leave 
the wall of the foot a uniform thickness all round, it being a mistake' to rasp 
the wall of the foot thinner in front than other parts. Some people think 
this prevents stumbling, but it will aggravate it, because the natural pro¬ 
tection against rough or uneven roads is weakened. Having prepared the 
foot, make the shoe to fit it, so that there will be nothing to rasp off the out¬ 
side’ Spring the heels a little; nail on and clinch down, but do not put a 
rasp on the foot above the nails, as it will destroy the natural polish or 
enamel of the foot. The weight of the shoe will depend on the work the 
horse has to do. This applies also to the number of nails required. Five is 
enough for a light shoe, and seven for draught work. A writer in the July 
Journal states he can see im improvement in shoeing from thirty years ago, 
but he did not agree with him. Many years ago the general method was to 
pare down till the sole would yield to the pressure of the thumb, scoop out 
the bars, pare down the frogs till the blood was nearly visible, and rasp the 
outside of the lioof up to the hair. The results were contracted feet, sand 
cracks, and feet riddled with holes, .and difficult to get ia sound nail hold. 
This would not be tolerated to-day. Many men had given careful 
thought as to how the jarring of the shod hoof could be lessened. Some had 
tried to introduce a shoe without nails, but they had not been very success^ 
ful. The Goodenough shoe, for instance, was to be placed on the inside of the 
wall of the foot; a gouge was used instead of a knife to prepare the foot, 
but the idea was that the wall of the foot and the shoe should be level; but 
the fatal objection to its general use was that a horse with worn feet would 
have to be turned out till the wall of his feet grew sufficiently to shoe him. 
A Frenchman tried a composition, which he placed inside the foot, to pre¬ 
vent wear, and take the place of iron. This was a failure, because it ex¬ 
cluded the air from the foot. Then the nailless shoe was introduced during 
the Franco-Prusian war, also the shoe with the rubber placed in casing for 
tramcar horses, all of which have been discarded as far as general use is 
concerned. He had not dealt with horses’ feet that had to be specially shod 
for some defect, such as seedy toe, pumiced feet, ringbones, stumbling, sand 
cracks, cutting, forging, or, as some people call it, clicking, because it' would 
only interest experts. _ The .vexed .question whether a shoe should be fitted 
hot or cold is often discussed. His opinion was that a shoe black hot, to 
show when they had a level bearing, was not injurious to the foot. To illus¬ 
trate his remarks,. Mr. Lecky showed a shed frog and samples of the different 
shoes referred to in the paper ; also a new clincher and hoof-parer, hammer, 
and toe knife for restive horses, and other implements. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. Lecky for his very interesting paper. 


Port Germein, July 30. 

Present —Messrs. Stone (chair), Blesing, Kingoome, Head, Thomas, 
McHugh, Holman, and Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Gristing Mill. —Particulars concerning cost of a gristing plant were 
tabled, and considerable discussion ensued. Members were of opinion that a 
mill at Port Germein would pay good interest on the capital required to 
erect one. It was decided to approach some of the principal firms on the 
subject. 

Orange Scale. —Mr, McHugh tabled branch of orange tree covered with 
a black, sooty disease, [The leaves were attacked by the ordinary brown 
scale, which can be destroyed by spraying with kerosine emulsion or resin 
wash. ^ The sooty fungus lives on the exudation of the scale insects, and 
will disappear if the insects are destroyed.—E d.] 

Black Bust, —Mr. Holman wished to know whether formalin pickling 
was a preventive of black rust. [As stated in April issue, page 500, formalin 
is recommended as a preventive of the so-called “black rust/’ but farmers 
will need to test this for themselves .—Ed.] 
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Golden Grove, July 28. 

Present —Messrs. Madigaii (chair), McPharlin, Angove, Maughan, 
Haines, Buder, N. J. and A. D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Eleven ordinary meetings held, with an average atten¬ 
dance of 9.5 members. A special meeting took the form of a visit to Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College. Four papers have been read and discussed. 
Messrs. T. C. Angove and A. D. N. Robertson were elected Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. 

Budding and Pruning Orange Trees. —Some discussion took^place on the 
best time to perform these operations. Mr. Haines thought November the 
best month for budding, and December and January for pruning. Other 
members favoured pruning in August. [The Horticultural Instructor states 
that the time to insert buds will depend upon two factors—the condition of 
the trees and the weather. Bnds may be inserted at any time when the bark 
will lift freely and suitable wood for budding can be obtained, provided the 
weather is warm. Priming should be done just as the trees are starting to 
make new growth. Where large branches are to be removed, September is 
usually a suitable time. Ordinary pruning may be undertaken now or about 
March.--E d.] 


Mount Gambler, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Watson, Barrows, Wilson, Kennedy, 
Clarke, Norman, Wedd, Bodey, Williams, Schlefel, Ruwoldt, Mitchell, and 
Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Spraying for Codlin Moth. —Mr. Watson reported that last season he 
sprayed his apple trees with arsenite of soda for codlin moth, with very suc¬ 
cessful results. He believed had he given two more sprayings lie would have 
had scarcely any fruit affected. As it was, quite 90 per cent, of the fruit was 
clean. Mr. Norman reported that his codlin moth traps had proved very 
successful, having less infested fruit than during the previous season on the 
trees where the traps were used. 

Beef;Measles. —In reply to question, Mr. Williams explained the cause 
of this disease. He also referred to the necessity for providing pigs with 
a good clean run, and thought this particularly applied to the South-East. 

Brands Act. —A copy of the proposed amending Act was tabled, and some 
discussion on the registration of earmarks and the •waybilling of travelling 
stock ensued. Mr. W. J. T. Clarke was asked to look through the Bill and 
report on points of interest at next meeting. 

Fox Destruction. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
It was stated that some of the District Councils #ere paying for fox scalps, 
while others were not, the result being that an unfair burden was placed on 
the ratepayers in the former districts. It wa# resolved that this Branch 
favours the repeal of the Act at an early date, on the ground that it was 
useless and totally unworkable in this district. 


lnkerman, August 23. 

Present— Messrs, Kennedy (chair), C. H. and C. E. Daniel, Mugford, 
Williams, Lomman, Board, Fraser, and Smart (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Improvement of Stock. —It was resolved that the Branch desires to place 
on record its appreciation of the action of members and others in introduc¬ 
ing high-class stock into the district. Reference was specially made to recent 
purchases of high-class draught stallions and brood mares. In cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry the district could show high-quality stock. 

Selling Cattle by Live Weight. —A short discussion on paper ■: read at 
Port Elliot Branch took place. Members generally were opposed to the pro¬ 
posal to sell cattle by live weight. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OP INDUSTRY. 
Labor Bureau, 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from July 28 to August 29, 1904. 


1 

Trade or Calling. J 

I 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. | Country. 

| 

Laborers and youths 

47 1 97 

186 

Carpenters 

1 I " — 

2 

Masons and bricklayers 

2 i 1 

i 

Painters 

2 1 2 

1 

Fitters and turners 

i 1 

3 

Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

- | 3 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants 

2 ! 3 

12 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

2 _ 

3 

Tronmoulders 

3 - 

2 

Trimmers ... ... ... ...i 

1 { - 

— 

Electrical wireman 


1 

Woodturner 

1 — 

i — 

Cooper 

1 . |- - 

1 , 

Pipejointer ... 

— — 

l 

Apprentices 

1 19 2 

! ' 4 

Cleaners ... 

2 : 8 

— 

Porters and junior porters ... 

0 4 

i 

Rivet boys 

3 - ' 

— 

Totals 

95 ! 116 

i 

217 


August 30, 1904. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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THE LATE MR, K E s H. W. KRICHAUFF. 

The news of the death of the late Mr. F. E. II. IV. Krichauff, which 
occurred on the morning of Thursday, September 29, will be received with 
feelings of deep regret by the members or the Agricultural Bureau and by 
cultivators of the soil generally in South Australia, 

Mr. Krichauff was born at Schleswig, Germany, on December 18, 1824, 
and had, therefore, reached within a few months of the; age of eighty years. 
Mr. Krichanff early devoted himself to scientific agriculture, and before lie 
left ^Germany for South. Australia, in 1848, had graduated at the University 
of Kiel, and had also won his diploma in horticulture and floriculture. On 
his arrival in South Australia he settled on a section of land near Bugle 
Ranges. In 1854 he entered public life as a. member of the first Macclesfield 
District Council, and since them he had occupied many public positions, sit¬ 
ting as a member of Parliament for a number of years, first in the House of 
Assembly and later in the Legislative Council. 

In his Parliamentary life Mr. Krichauff will be best remembered for his 
work in assisting the late Sir R. R. Torrens to secure the passing of the Real 
Property Act, ot which South Australia is so justly proud; and of his advocacy 
of forest, conservation. In 1870 Mr. Krichauff secured Parliament ary sanc¬ 
tion a o his proposal to encourage forest planting by granting hind orders to 
the value of £2 per acre to persons planting not less than five acres of trees. 
The direct result of this was the planting of many hundreds of acres to forest 
tbees. Soon after he went a step further, and introduced a Bill to secure 
the reservation of land in various parts as State forests and the appoint¬ 
ment of a Forest Board. The present Forest Department is the result of 
this work. 

Soon after Mr. Krichauff started farming operations his scientific know¬ 
ledge was recognised and valued by his neighbours, and he has ever been ready 
to help others to improve their cultural operations. As a writer on agri¬ 
cultural matters his name is a household word in South Australia. When 
the Central Agricultural Bureau was established by the Government in 1888 
Mr. Krichauff was appointed a member, and at their first meeting his fellow- 
members recognised his abilities by appointing him Chairman, a position he 
held until June, 1902, when the Central Agricultural Bureau was merged into 
the Council of Agriculture. As Chairman of the Central Bureau he shares 
with Mr. Molineux most of the credit for the success achieved by that organi¬ 
sation. From they first he was a strong advocate for improvement in our 
methods of cultivation and in the use of manures. Two years ago, at the 
Annual Congress of the Bureau, Mr. Krichauff was presented with a handsome 
testimonial recording the appreciation of the members of the Bureau of the 
valuable services he had rendered to the producers. Mr. Krichauff was also 
an early and strong supporter of the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and 
for several years was a member of the College Council. When the Council 
of Agriculture was established, two years ago<, Mr. Krichauff was' appointed a 
life member of that body,’and it is a matter for deeo regret that his associa¬ 
tion with it,has been so short-lived. In the death of Mr. Krichauff the agri¬ 
cultural industry has lost a good friend. To Ms sorrowing family the heart¬ 
felt sympathies of the members of the Agricultural Bureau are respectfully 
tendered. 
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NOTES ON SOUTH AUSTRALIAN MILLING WHEATS. 

By M. Kahlbaum. 

At the commencement of this article, in order to avoid any possible mis¬ 
understanding, I wish to impress upon my readers that my observations are 
of a purely individual character, and that I do not pretend to* express the 
views and opinions of the South Australian milling fraternity. On the con¬ 
trary, I am persuaded that on some points millers hold different opinions. 
The standpoint I take is viewed from the export miller’s part, and as such 
I wish to treat my subject. There seems to be a widespread misconception 
as to the South Australian milling industry. A favourite and carefully 
nursed idea is jto the effect that South Australian wheat and flour are unsur- 

E assed in quality,* an idea which dates back to the days when the splendid 
ammas, Tuscan, Golden Drop, and Purple Straw wheats supplied millers 
with raw material which was unsurpassed for quality. 

Things, however, have altered since then, and, I regret to state, not to the 
advantage of the South Australian milling industry. Victoria, New South 
Wales, also Queensland, once South Australia’s best customers for flour, have 
built up large and influential industries of their own. It was reasonable to 
speak of ^the Lammas, Tuscan and other varieties previously mentioned as 
good milling wheats, as the flour made from them commanded the highest pos¬ 
sible value in the then accessible markets.^ ^Why, then, does not South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat occupy th© same proud position which it commanded in the 
past? Has the quality of our wheat deteriorated, or what factors have, been 
at work to have brought about present conditions? Generally sneaking I do 
not^think the quality of the wheat has deteriorated. Though of the old 
varieties outlie Lammas and Tuscan types very few are now cultivated, I 
am of opinion that^the average present-day sample of South Australian wheat 
constitutes very fair raw material for the manufacture of flour. The condi¬ 
tions which in former days gave South Australian raw material a predominat¬ 
ing value over other wheats in the world’s markets have changed. By the 
■opening up of the vast, fertile regions of the United States, Canada, South¬ 
ern Russia, and the Argentine. Republic, British and Continental millers 
became possessed of raw material which they value higher than South Aus¬ 
tralian, and which wheats we, therefore, must term very good milling wheats. 
As the intrinsic value. of any commercial commodity is measured by the 

g rice that it will realise, we are compelled to assign to certain grades of 
anadian, American, and South Russian wheat the palm for highest value. 

The next question that presents itself is: “What is the reason for those 
wheats commanding a higher value than South Australian in the world’s 
markets?” Simply because the monetary value of the manufactured produce 
—flour—is higher than a similar article manufactured from our wheat. The 
flour is known as “strong flour,” the quality of which is characterised by a 
high percentage of flesh-forming matter, good colour, and great strength— 
the three main points which constitute the flour value from a commercial 
point ^of view. The wheats from which these flours are produced belong to 
the Fife, Bluestem, and Defiance families, which are not grown to any extent 
in Australia. The grains of these varieties are of a red, hard character, 
medium, even small in.size, whereas the South Australian wheats are repre¬ 
sented by white, mellow grain of large size and most prepossessing appear¬ 
ance. For various _ reasons, best known to the agriculturist, most of the 
older South Australian varieties have slowly gone out of cultivation, and 
other, but certainly not superior, types from a milling point of view have 
taken their places. After the so-called “North” was settled by the . farmers 
it became obvious that early varieties were the most likely to'" succeed, and 
that the late varieties were too susceptible to injury by the dry winds and 
lack of moisture during the spring and early summer months. Various local 
selections were placed upon the market at different times, and of these one 
of the most important was Ward’s Prolific, which came into favour about 
188-5. Readers may think it strange for me to refer to Ward’s Prolific 
as the.most important of all South Australian wheats. Perhaps if I. modify 
it to the most interesting variety it may meet the case more correctly. I 
shall mention later on why I hold this view. Another, and the most impor¬ 
tant factor in the changing of wheats grown here has been the red rust, which 
has caused losses to the Australian wheatgrower which are well-nigh incal¬ 
culable. Mr. Me Alpine, the Victorian Pathologist, calculated that the dam¬ 
age m 1889 alone amounted to two million pounds sterling. I daresay South 
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Australia’s share in that figure amounted to about a third. The rust problem 
was a means of bringing many new varieties to the fore, and of these Ward's 
Prolific was one. As to its rust , resistance there can be no doubt ; but as a 
wheat for general cultivation it was never in great favour, and as a milling 
wheat, the trade never appreciated it. However, as a parent of a number of 
valuable and largely cultivated wheats. Ward's Prolific holds first place. Whe¬ 
ther South Australian climatic and soil conditions are so eminently suitable 
to natural cross-fertilisation, or whether Ward's Prolific displays an emi¬ 
nent capacity for sporting, I am unable to state. The fact remains that 
Budd’s Early, Baroota Wonder, Carmichael's Eclipse, Robin's 11.R., Bolden 
Prolific, Ward's White, Pratt's Pearl, Phyllis's Marvel (or, more- correctly, 
Marshall's No. 4), Marshall's No. 3, Silver King, and other varieties are all 
offsprings from Ward's Prolific. There is no variety of wheat which, within 
the last few years, has claimed greater favour within the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand than Marshall’s No. 3. Numerous other wheats, mainly 
local selections, have found favour in various districts, some of which have 
proved failures. In the estimation of millers, none of these wheats have 
exhibited special, flour qualities. In the past, the aim of the agriculturist 
has^ been concentrated on the desire to obtain prolific, sorts, irrespective of 
their milling value, which was considered of secondary importance. Neglect 
of this point has, however, in many instances resulted in financial loss to the 
grower. Many red varieties of wheat which have given fairly satisfactory 
results to the grower so far as yield alone was concerned, when marketed 
have been objected to by the millers, who refused to touch them, and by 
the grain dealers, who. could not handle them for fear of loss. 

• In the British and foreign markets South Australian wheats are known 
and bought as white, dry, plump, and fairly heavy grains, of mellow, milling 
character, and command as such a certain price in the international grain, 
scale. Any departure from this type creates difficulties which ultimately 
reflect upon the producer. This is the reason that the introduction of red 
wheats into South Australia has proved a failure. I do not hesitate to state 
that the “rust problem" has been the main cause of slowly changing the estab¬ 
lished character of South Australian wheats. From so-called “white wheats” 
of former days they have changed to a decided amber colour. The Ward's 
Prolific strain permeates all, or at least most of our crops. The average 
milling value has certainly not improved, as varieties of the Steinwedel, 
King's Early, and similar character exhibit most objectionable features in 
the manufacture of flour. It is, therefore, imperative that the changing of 
the raw material for the production of flour must be in the direction of im 
proving on the good qualities of recognised South Australian varieties. 
There, arises, then, the question whether it is possible and profitable to 
do this. We have seen that continuous changes have been going on^ for 
years, and that these changes have taken the shape of improvement from 
the farmers' point of view. The milling industry of South Australia is every 
year by force of circumstances becoming more an export industry, which has 
to face notably the American competition in the markets of the world. A*? 
such, the industry must be able to draw on the best possible raw material 
which South Australia can produce* And, since the agriculturist found it 
possible in the past to increase the value of his crops by cultivating varieties 
which accommodated themselves to special conditions, experience points to 
the possibility of combining profitable yields with greatly increased strength 
of flour and higher milling value; in short, the production of high-class mil¬ 
ling wheats. 

Considering the question: “What are the qualities which constitute 
high-class milling wheat?” we have to view it:—(1) from the farmer's, (2) 
from the miller's, (3) from the baker’s, and lastly, from the consumer's point 
of view. To the farmer, the miller, and the baker the wheat which produces 
the largest cash value is the best. The consumer demands as the final product 
a loaf of bread which is light, of good colour, well fermented, easily digested, 
and whose nutritive value is of the highest possible degree. The bard red 
wheats of Canada, Minnesota, and South Russia seem to most closely conform 
to the demands of the baker and consumer, and, therefore, command the 
proportionate higher value in the world's markets. The. question,' whether' 
those hard red wheats can he made a commercial success in South Australia 
must be replied to in the negative. Experience has conclusivly demonstrated 
the futility of obtaining satisfactory results from the cultivation or Fife, Blue 
Stem, and Defiance wheats north of Adelaide, Mistakes which have been made in 
the past in the cultivation of new varieties should be avoided in the future. 
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It would be more satisfactory to hare to deal with fewer varieties of acknow¬ 
ledged value than grow almost countless numbers of wheats which do not con¬ 
form to local requirements. Many failures are -attributable to the haphazard 
system in the selection of varieties. Climatic and soil conditions 
demand special varieties for special districts, and any depar¬ 
ture from _ t-liis recognised law must end in failure. I do 
not think it out of place to couple Mr. Marshall’s name here with 
the splendid results achieved so far in the improvement of South Aus¬ 
tralian wheats^ Much as has been gained, much more has to be done to bring 
South Australian wheat to the top of the scale. We possess the means for 
carrying on experiments in the Roseworthy College, and in the Agricultural 
Bureau the agents to put to practical test the results of the College work. 
There is no reason whatever why the goal should not be reached, though the 
progress of the work naturally must be slow, as there is but one harvest 
every year. 

A short resume of what has been done in South Australia already hi 
order to solvent he problem of strong flour wheats may be of interest. Mr. 
W. Farrer, Wheat Experimentalist of the New South Wales Government, 
carries on experiments on a large scale, and, through his kindness, dozens or 
new varieties found their way into the hands of a few South Australian farm¬ 
ers, who cultivated the most promising sorts with a fair amount of success. 
Rerraf, described by Mr. McAlpine, of Victoria, as the best rust-resister :n 
existence, claims consideration. Comeback, Jonathan, Bobs, and John Brown 
are representatives of the sor-called strong dour varieties, and the two first- 
named sorts will be tested in various parts this year on a fairly large scale. 
Mr. Farrer, recognising years ago the possibilities of Australian wheat pro¬ 
duction, set himself the task of making wheats which were to combine all 
the qualities of an ideal bread cereal. The wheats he aimed at making 
should conform to the demands of farmer, miller, baker, and consumer. And, 
with this point in view, he produced his so-called Fife-Indian wheats, varie¬ 
ties suitable to Australian conditions—prolific, earlier than the average Aus¬ 
tralian sorts, plump, white grain, combined with strong straw, possessing the 
quality of rust-resistance, and producing flour of the highest commercial 
value. According to actual tests carried on for the last six years in South 
Australia, Comeback seems to represent a very fair member of this Fife- 
Indian family. To my belief, it is the best we have so far secured. As to 
Jonathan, Bobs, and John Brown, it is too early to form any definite opinion. 

I do not wish to imply that these F ife-Indians are the ne plus 'ultra of 
milling wheats. Far from it. My intention in referring to them is solely 
to show what may be achieved by systematic crosst-breeding and selection. It 
has been suggested, in many quarters that those attempts to improve the 
nutritive value of Australian wheats were what we commonly term fads; and 
if it really were possible to raise such wheats, the farmer would not benefit 
financially by their cultivation. The only one to gain would be the baker, by 
selling water for bread. I do not think that such arguments are logical, 
for, 1 may be permitted to repeat again, the value of a commercial com¬ 
modity is measured bv the price it will fetch in the world’s markets ; and, if 
that commodity commands a higher price in the world’s markets, this must 
eventually reflect upon the raw material. Every farmer knows that the 
values for Australian wheats in average seasons are made in London, and, 
since the British miller sees fit to pay for best Canadian wheat 34s. per quar¬ 
ter, and for best Australian 30s. 6d., surely he does not do so for philan¬ 
thropic reasons in favour of Canada, I have heard it said in other quarters 
that the old-established Australian varieties were good enough for any white man 
to eat. Millers should produce more wholesome flour and not trouble so 
much about the dazzling white colour. As to what'is meant by wholesome 
opinions are very much at variance. That the Americans at present even go 
as far as to bleach flour as you may bleach linen may come as a surprise to 
many who consider the white flours as a. passing fancy. In regard to such 
criticisms, the fact is lost sight of that South Australian agriculture has 
entered on a new phase. ■ The advent of fertilisers and seeddrills has com¬ 
pletely revolutionised the aspect of'the- industry ; the possibilities of .rust- 
resisting wheats have demonstrated the very tangible, results from, its cultiva¬ 
tion. It is not many years since , these factors were termed' fads—passing 
fancies. Wherever we look in the farming industry we see the desire to improve. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, all are subjected to the same Jaw. By 
careful cross-breeding and selection you are trying to raise the intrinsic value 
of your stock. And if you sell your crossbred lambs at 16s. per head, you 
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do not feel inclined to call it a fad of the butcher, who, with the consumer, 
is supposed to reap the benefit of the transaction. It the trade demand a 
commodity and is inclined to pay for it, try your hardest to supply it. The 
producer will not be the worse for if as regards his pocket. 

Reviewing the situation further, this tendency of improving the milling 
qualities of wheat has led^ to the establishment of experimental stations in 
many countries. Leading in Australia is New South. Wales, where Messrs. W. 
Farrer, Dr. Cobb, and Mr. Guthrie are fostering the movement. Canada and 
the United States are already reaping the rewards of similar work. Hun¬ 
gary and Prussia have also- taken up this matter. The Association of British 
and Irish millers are experimenting on the problem, aided by a grant from 
the British Government. In their report they say:—‘‘The problem is: How 
to combine increased strength with those high yields per acre which place the 
United Kingdom in this respect at the head of all wheat-growing countries. 
Your committee has throughout maintained that strong flour wheats can be 
grown in England. The last season’s work has further confirmed in the most- 
ample manner this view, and points most encouragingly to the possibility of 
a combination of large yields with greatly increased strength.This Asso¬ 
ciation is composed of as sane, level-headed, and successful business men a& 
there are to be found anywhere in the world. I maintain that South Aus¬ 
tralian conditions offer very favourable opportunities for working on this 
problem, as the ground is prepared by the work of Mr. Farrer and others. 
This is not a mere fad, but a most serious problem, which deserves the! atten¬ 
tion of the agricultural community in South Australia. 


FALLOWING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

By W. L. Summers. 

The following tables will be found of considerable interest, showing, as 
they do, the progress made in the different statistical districts in the prac¬ 
tice of fallowing the land preparatory to the cereal crop. The term cereal 
crop includes wheat, oats, and barley, for both grain and hay: — 

Central District. 


— 

1890. 

1896. 

1S9S. 

1900. 

1902. 

1903. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. } Acres. 

Total area under cereals 

.. 690,160 

718,622 

733,925 

801,506 

761,689 i 792,390 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area 

... 168,720 I 

Of; 

169,214 

232,681 

i 302,413. 

331,513 362,232 

cereal crop 

24-4 

23'5 

31-6 

37*7 

43‘5 

45‘7 


In considering these figures it will, of course, be understood that the 
fallow of one year is included in the next season’s wheat crop: but, for pur- 
p'osfe of comparison, the percentages are shown for the years in which the 
statistics are gathered. The year 1890 is taken as a starting point, then 
1896, and each alternate year since are included in these tables. 

It will be seen that in the Central District during the seven years, 1890- 
96, no advance was made in the area of fallow: but since then the advance 
has been steady and rapid, the percentage of fallow nearly doubling itself in 
the seven years. 

Lower North District. 


— 

1890. 

1896. 

1898, 

1900.' i 

1902. 

1903. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

! 'Acres. ; 

Acres, i 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals 

759,518 

646,313 

623,571 651,346 

634,540 

648,178 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area of 

203,724 

180,000 

254,734 318,122 

343,17S i 

373,413 

cereal crop 

*26*8 ; 

29 2 

40*8 

47-3 

54*1 .! 

57*6 
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Here, again;, it will be noticed that while the advance in the seven years,' 
1890 - 96 , was very slight, the proportion lias been just about doubled in the 
last seven years.* The Lower North shows a considerably larger percentage of 
fallow than the Central District, To every 100 acres under cereal crop the 
Lower North has 57.6 acres of fallow, and the Central District 45.7 acres. 
The greater rainfall renders fallowing less imperative in the latter district. 

Upper North District. 


__ 1 

1890. 

1S96. 

1898. 

1900. 

l 

! 1902. I 

i 

1903. 


Acres. 

; Acres. 

A cres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals ... 

512,645 581,065 

571,612 

; 592,065 

499,473 

436,283 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area of 

| 151,740 i 155,455 

231,138 

245,720 

I 

184,152 

238,382 

cereal crop 

| *29-G 

26-7 

40-4 

! 41-5 

36 *S 

54 *6 


.These figures bear a close relation to those of the Lower North, except- ; n 
regard to the year 1902. The reduction in the area of fallow land then was doubt¬ 
less due to the drought. Not only was much of the land sown the previous 
year practically fallow, but in many instances lack of fodder for stock did 
not permit of the land being fallowed in that year. The percentage of fal¬ 
low in 1903 is considerably better than that shown in the Central District. 

South-Eastern District. 


— 

1 1890. 

1 1896. 

1898. 

j 1900 

1902. 

• 903. 


Acres, i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

j Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals 

... 42,298 

S 45,684 

71,614 

i 64,581 

69,873 

91.651 

Area of land under fallow 

.. i 2,975 

: 2,215 

1,597 

| 2,168 

j 3,017 

4,547 

Percentage of fallow to area 
cereal crop 

oft 

...! .7 

| 4*8 s 

2 2 

I 3*3 

1 

4*3 

4*9 


At the South-Eastern Conference held at Bordertown in March, 1904, one 
gentleman stated that they did not know what fallow was in the South-East, 
and the above table scarcely disproves that statement. The greater average 
rainfall and the variety of crops grown are, no doubt, largely responsible for 
the small area of bare fallow, and no one will deny that holders of land in 
the district are fortunately situated if they can grow good cereal crops with¬ 
out resorting to bare fallow. There is, however, little doubt that over a con¬ 
siderable portion of the area represented by the term “South-Eastern Dis¬ 
trict” fallowing might be practised with profit. The marked variation 'n 
the land under cereal crop in the different years is, no doubt, due to the fact 
that holders of large estates let portions of their properties on the sljare 
system for a year or two, and then allow the land to go back to pasture. 

Western District. 



1890. 

1896. j 1898. 

1900. 

1902. 

1903. 


Acres. 

Acres. Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area under cereals ... 

Area of land under fallow 
Percentage of fallow to area of 

41,049 

6,993 

115,317 145,226 
5.677 j 14,460 

188,419 

19,117 

178,845 
27,086 | 

179,079 

31,566 

cereal crop 

17 

4*9 9*9 

10 1 

15*1 

17*6 


This table shows that the Western District farmers to a large extent 
neglected fallowing for several years, and have now only reached the percent¬ 
age attained fourteen years ago, though the area under fallow is nearly five 
times as great. 
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The following figures show the total area under cereal crop,, and the total 
area of fallow land in the State during the years mentioned: — 


— 

1890. 

1S96. i 

1898. 

1900. 

1902. j 

1903. 

Area under cereal 
crop 

Area under fallow 

Acres. 

; 2,045,670 ! 
534,152 

Acres. 

2,107,001 ; 
512,561 , 

Acres. 

2,147,948 

734,610 

Acres. 

2,297,917 

822,013 

Acres. ! 

2,144,420 j 
888,946 j 

Acres. 

2,147,581 

1,010,141 


As will be seen, while the area of land under cereal crop was in 1903 
101,911 acres greater than in 1890, the area of fallowed land had increased 
to the extent of 475,989 acres. It may also be noted that practically 50 per 
cent of the land now under crop was fallowed in 1903. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS POULTRY. 

FATTENING FOR TABLE PURPOSES. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By D. F. Lauiiie. 

Many people are at a loss to know how to* deal with their surplus birds 
to the best advantage. The breeder of high-class stock, as a rule, has a good 
market, and if lie has good birds of the popular varieties need only make the 
matter known in order to make sales. Those who are breeding on a large 
scale often have numbers of birds which are faulty, and which they prefer not 
to sell as stock birds, even at a low price, rightly considering that in the long 
run such a practice is detrimental to the good name of their strains. Those 
who breed for egg production often have pullets which they have reason to 
discard, and also cockerels in excess of demand as stud birds. The breeder 
who keeps a few birds as a hobby may have a few more than he either desires 
or can afford to use in his kitchen. The farmer should always have surplus 
young stock which he wishes to sell in such condition as to prove profitable 
and secure further business from those to whom he sells. 

Where the birds are limited in number the requirements in all the above 
cases can be met in a similar manner. I may at once say that the average 
common scrub fowls I used to see, with few exceptions, a few years ago when 
visiting country districts, are not worth bothering about, and. I hope in these 
days of improved methods a better class or^ bird will be kept. Birds which 
through lack of method in breeding are rapidly reverting to an old type, al¬ 
most bordering on the jungle fowl, from which modern breeds are descended, 
cannot be expected to give good returns. Birds lacking constitution are 
poor doers, and will not fatten, however well fed. Birds running at large 
rarely, if ever, get fat enough to make presentable market fowls. If they 
have a good range deficient in natural food they run all the flesh off their 
bodies. If there is plenty of natural food (seeds, insects, etc.), it will be 
found that they will leave the grain, soft food, etc., which would produce 
flesh, and go in search of the other more agreeable but less fattening food. 
For this reason we see flocks of young birds gradually getting older and older, 
and past the conventional age when they should be marketable, still lean as 
Pharaoh’s kine, despite liberal feeding. The pullets generally carry more 
condition than the cockerels, and begin laying at a time when the cockerels 
of same age are still gaunt scarecrows. The conditions of well-fed birds at 
large are favourable to the pullet, as she carries enough condition for health 
and egg production. 

At an average of three months of age all cockerels intended for market 
should be placed in fattening coops. According to the number of birds to 
be dealt with at a time the size and number of coops will depend. Birds 
when being fattened require no exercise, because exercise causes waste of 
tissue, which means that a certain amount of food is required to make good, 
that waste. Quiet is also an element of success, because birds in confinement 
need peace and quiet to digest their food. Should they be cooped in view of 
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their eld mates still at liberty they will fret, .and even lose what little flesh 
they had. A cool, darkened shed is the best place. In the country, long, 
low sheds of straw can be made for a trifling sum, and are admirably suited. 
In these a double row of coops, back to back, may be placed, the open side 
of the shed being liung with split wheat-bags, to ensure shade and subdued 
light. The coops may be made of rough boards, with 2 in. x 1 in. battens for 
the bottom, so that' all droppings can fall through. The fronts may be of 
battens or strips of hoop-iron, so that the birds can get their heads through 
when feeding from the troughs in front of the coops, and in which the food is 
placed. If the operations are to continue I should strongly advise the use 
of galvanised iron, as freedom from dirt, vermin, and disease can be assured, 
and the cost- is not very great; certainly not more than the business war¬ 
rants. Have the coops uniform and convenient. Nothing is more irksome 
than routine work which gives unnecessary trouble. Make your shed high 
enough, so that you can stand up without bumping your head. Construct 
the doors of the coops so that they can be opened and shut with ease. Study 
comfort. The length of the shed and size of coops, of course, depends on the 
number of birds to be operated upon. A coop two feet by eighteen inches will 
be. ample for a single bird. Have a few of these. The main coops should 
be large enough to hold five or six birds; but do not be too liberal with the 
space; the birds are none the better; they are there to fatten, not to exercise. 
A coop five feet long, 18 in. by 20 in., will afford ample space for half a dozen 
birds. 

Build your shed of the size required, and give all coops a coat of hot 
limewash. " Have everything in readiness. At night catch your birds and 
coop them. Have a little clean, fresh water in front of each coop, but do 
not give any food until the birds are really hungry. This ensures a clean 
start with a good appetite. Hunger tames wild birds, and the act of feed¬ 
ing them shows that the advent of the attendant is to be looked for with 
pleasure, not fear. The food troughs are in front of the coops, and may be of 
short lengths of galvanised guttering, with ends soldered to a rectangular 
piece, which supports the trough in position: or V-shaped troughs of deal 
may be used. All troughs should he scalded daily to guard against germs. 

The best food is not always obtainable. One cannot lay in a stock of 
various sorts of food when the operations are on a small scale, because the 
price, for small quantities is higher than for bulk, and also many foods recom¬ 
mended as suitable to other climates do not give such a good return here. 
Maize is a food much recommended of late. My advice is: Bo not use it 
except in small quantities during very cold weather, at which time it is of 
service in supplying animal heat. As a. true fattening food for poultry it 
is of no use. Unlike other foods, the fat it produces is accumulated around 
the internal organs, where it is of no use to the consumer, and instead of being 
distributed throughout the flesh tissues, where it would increase the quality 
of the flesh during cooking, it is accumulated in oily, yellow layers, and con¬ 
sists of a good deal of water, and nearly the whole is lost in cooking, and 
the flesh rendered dark and uninviting. The loss of weight during cooking 
is considerable, and the quality of flesh is inferior. 

Oats, which form the staple fattening food in England, are hard to ob¬ 
tain of suitable quality here. Then they must be so ground that the hard, 
indigestible husk is reduced to powder, or, better still, they should be “hull¬ 
ed” ; the expense of the latter, however, debars their use.* 

Bran and pollard, or wheat meal, bran, and pollard mixed with skim or 
separator milk, will give as good a result as can be wished for. Some people 
use sour milk, others sweet; sour is the practice in all the large establish¬ 
ments. It is claimed that the birds fatten better on the sour milk food. 
At any rate, whichever method is begun, there must be no changing from 
sour to sweet, and vice versa. In England and America the practice is to 
mix the food some hours before use, so that a slight fermentation may take 
place. Here the process begins very soon, almost at once in warm weather, 
fcor that reason I should advise mixing when wanted. A 
certain amount of green food should be added, to keep the system 
cool. Grass, lettuce, and boiled nettles are all excellent. If a bird refuses 
its food, and is not ready to kill, turn him on to a small run and feed spar¬ 
ingly on grain till he picks up again. 

. I n about twenty-one days at the outside your birds should be fit ami 
weigh an average of five pounds. If plump and fit before that date,' send 
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them on, to their destination. Three weeks is about the limit- tor successful 
cooping. Some birds never put on condition, and such should be sold toge¬ 
ther. Always grade your birds according to quality. Never put a bad speci¬ 
men in just to fill the crate you are sending to market. Such a bird will 
spoil your sale completely. 

The time of feeding is of the utmost importance. Cooped birds are im¬ 
patient. They should be fed twice a day, and convenient hours should be 
chosen, so that there may be no departure from the timetable. As early 
in the morning as possible, and at. the same hour to the minute, and half an 
hour before sunset. Give as much as the birds will readily eat, but let none 
remain in the troughs. Some people limit the feeding time to five nr notes. 
If the birds are to be specially prepared, add a little rendered fat to the food- 
half a pound per day for twenty birds, increasing gradually to half an ounce 
per bird. _ The cost of this method of fattening will be very little more than 
ordinary feeding, while the gain will be very great. 

The ground under the coops should be carefully levelled, and then 
roughed up with a rake, well watered, and liberally dressed with quicklime. 
If the whole surface be then trowelled over with a plasterer’s float, or even a 
fiat board, a smooth surface will result, which will dry hard, so that the 
droppings may be daily removed. 

A Canadian authority, writing on the subject, says:— £ *Fattening chic¬ 
kens is the most important part of the poultry business. No matter how 
well bred a chicken may be, he will not bring a good price on the market 
unless well fatted arid properly dressed. The farmer should never sell a lean 
chicken. In fact, the time is not far distant when buyers will not. take a 
lean chicken.” The Canadians, through careful attention to breeding, hous¬ 
ing, grading, fattening, etc., have built- up a fine trade with England, a trade 
which is rapidly increasing and of great value. This is entirely due to the 
Government experimental stations and the information made available for 
the farmer's throughout the Dominion. Blood meal, that is, evaporated blood > 
is much used in America in poultry foods; it is also used as a substitute for 
meat* in fattening. In a test with 183 newly hatched chickens, weighing 
15 lb.,.and using meal, milk, blood meal, and millet for the first two weeks, 
and dispensing with the millet thereafter, the total weight at sixteen weeks 
is given as 848 lb!, or an average of 5 fb. 1 oz. per bird for the remaining 167 
birds, the other 16 having presumably died. The average cost of feed for 
each pound gain in weight is given as 3.9 cents, or just about 2d. (twopence). 
The chicks, therefore, cost lOd. each at the age of sixteen -weeks, and weighed 
5 lb. 1 oz. each, average. Now, for the export trade, these birds could have 
been killed at fourteen weeks, at a cost for food of about 8d., and at a low esti¬ 
mate would have realised Is. 6d. on the Adelaide market. If they were of an 
approved breed or cross, such birds should pay handsomely at average prices 
paid in England for best Australian poultry. No really prime birds have 
yet been sent to my knowledge. In the Canadian experiments the blood 
meal was used until the seventh week, after which it was discontinued. At 
that date the proportion was 1 lb. blood meal to 15 lb. of meal (ground hull¬ 
ed oats). The exact ratios were:—1 part blood meal, 15 parts meal (ground 
oats), 20 parts separator milk. Other rations fed to various lots of poultry 
■ in tests were :— ■■ ■ 

No. I. 


Corn meal (maize) ... ... ... 

. ... o parts 

Shorts (pollard) ... ... . 

. ... 4 parts 

Pearl oat dust ... ... ... ... ... "... 

... 1 part 

Animal meal (meat, fat, etc.) ... .. 

... 1 part 

No. II. 

Corn meal .. .. 

. ... 2 parts 

Ground buckwheat ... .. 

. ... 2 parts 

Pearl oat dust ... . .. 

... 1 part 

No. III. 

Corn meal 

. ... 4 parts 

Ground buckwheat- .. ... . 

. ... 2 parts 

Pearl oat dust ' ... ... ... ... ... .. 

. ... 2 parts 

No. IV. 

Com meal . .. 

. ... 2 parts 

Pearl oat dust ... .... .. ... .. 

. ... 1 part 
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_ It will be noticed that maize (corn meal) figures largely in the foregoing. 
It is, however, realised now in Canada that for the English market birds 
fattened on maize, or a large proportion of maize, are unsuited, owing to the 
yellow tinge of flesh and accumulations of yellow fat due to the maize. -Ground 
oats are almost exclusively used in most of the English fattening establish¬ 
ments. Plump Russian oats are used. Special stones are necessary in 
order to grind the husks to powder. A mixture of ground oats, ground bar¬ 
ley, and maize meal, in equal parts, all finely ground, has proved very excel¬ 
lent. Still, as properly ground oats are not readily obtainable here, we shall 
have to fall back on the foods suggested earlier in this paper. There can be 
no doubt that if all poultry intended for market were cooped and well fed. as 
suggested, for a fortnight or three weeks, the age at which the surplus birds 
could be sold profitably, as far as buyer and seller are concerned, would be much 
reduced. We should see an increased local consumption, and, as the supply 
increased, should have a surplus worth exporting to England. 

I have refrained from discussing the wisdom of fattening from either the 
family or commercial point of view. I need only remark that no one cares to 
kill, pluck, cook, and carve three birds when two should more than suffice. On 
an average the ordinary unfatted farm bird of three pounds weight carries 
six ounces of bone and 20 to 26 ounces of offal, and after the loss during cook¬ 
ing only about 12 ounces of edible meat, remain. This is due to the fact 
that the frame, viscera, and other waste portions on a rough, three-pound 
bird are sufficient for a well-fatted bird of the same age weighing five or six 
pounds or more. The additional weight can be put on at a small cost, and, 
whether for home consumption or for sale ill the market, there is no com¬ 
parison between the two. If you once start fattening your own poultry you 
will continue, for no other will suit your palate. Even in this State, where 
so many people buy a fowl more often on account of its apparent cheapness 
than on its quality, you will soon find a steady, profitable demand for well- 
fatted young birds. 


HORTICULTURAL AND VITICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

VICTORIA AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA COMPARED* 

The publication of the annual ^ agricultural statistics in the two States 
permits of a short comparison of yields for 1903-4, and we believe that the 
figures wili come as a- surprise to many South Australians, who are disposed 
to look on Victoria as very much ahead of their own State in matters pert,aim 
ing to fruitgrowing and viticulture. 

The area of orchards and gardens in Victoria is given as 46,624 acres. 
This does not include small private gardens in townships. In the South Aush 
tralian statistics the figures are split up, part being shown in acres and part 
accounted for by number of trees. Of gardens, there are 9,964 acres ; of or¬ 
chard, 18,725 acres; but the latter does not include almonds, of which we have 
178,585 trees; apples, 586,217 trees; oranges, 141,856 trees; lemons, 67,882 
trees; olives, 80,560 trees; or a total of 1,055,050 trees. If we allow that 100! 
trees represent an acre, the above number would correspond to 10,550 acres, 
making the total area under garden and orchard in South Australia, leaving 
out all small private gardens of less than one acre, of 39,239 acres, as compared 
with Victoria's total of 46,624 acres. 

The Victorian statistics show the yields of all kinds of fruits, while those 
of South Australia only specify apples, almonds, oranges, lemons, and olive 
oil. While the former may to some appear to go. into needless detail, ours err 
on the opposite side. The absence of these details does not permit of a com¬ 
parison of yields except in the items shown below : — 


Victoria. South Australia, 

cwts. cwts. 

Apples. 251,573 116,545 

Almonds . 1,016 6,585 

Lemons . 20,842 18,100 

Oranges ... ... ... 9,635 43,624 


In dried fruits only currants and raisins are shown in the South Australian 
statistics. This is to be regretted, in view of the importance of the dried- 
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fruit industry. Those connected with the industry would welcome the addi¬ 
tion of at least two lines, viz., “dried apricots” and “'total other dried fruits.”' 
The former especially constitutes a very large proportion of our total output 
of dried fruits. The particulars included in the Victorian statistics are 
shown below, together with our production of raisins and currants ; — 


Dried apples and pears 

Victoria. 

ft). 

25,137 

South Austral 
fb. 

“ prunes . 

58,293 

— 

peaches and nectarines 

114,096 

— 

£{ apricots . 

184,960 

— 

“ figs . 

17,599 

— 

“ currants . .. 

838,955 

1,165,472 

; 1 raisins. 

5,986,060 

1,463,056 


It will be seen that in Victoria apricots and peaches occupy the premier 
places in the dried fruits output other than raisins and currants. Three- 
fourths of the total output probably comes from Mildura. In currants South 
Australia is now considerably ahead of Victoria, but the latter produces four 
times the weight of raisins that we do. In both Victoria and South Australia 
the 1903-4 output of currants more than doubled that of the previous year. 

In connection with the currant and raisin industry it will be noted that 
the total production of currants in the two States amounts to 2,004,427 ft)., 
while, from recently published statistics of our imports and exports, we learn 
that in 1903 the total quantity of currants imported into the Commonwealth 
and retained for home consumption was 8,548,693 ft). Notwithstanding, there¬ 
fore, the fact that the local production of currants has more than doubled, we 
still import into the Commonwealth four times as much as we produce. 

The increase in the production of currants and raisins in the two States is 
shown in the following table: — 


Years. 


Raisins. 

Victoria. South Australia. 


Currants. 

Victoria. South Australia. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


1,262,912 

1,482,208 

2,002,648 

1,998,864 

3,289,440 

3,979,798 

5,986,060 


794,864 

466,816 

693,280 

604,576 

912^912 

1,294,944 

1,463,056 


85,523 

51,744 

115,696 

371,280 

416,080 

416,890 

838,955 


97,104 

126,896 

341,264 

291,984 

547,232 

1,165,472 


In view of the low prices ruling for raisins and the quantity which, the 
growers are compelled to export, it is surprising to note the comparatively large 
quantities still imported into the Commonwealth. Last year the net total 
imports were 1,102,920 ft*., whereas exports of local production amounted to 
555,176 ft). 


The following table gives the area under vines and the quantity of wine 
made in the two States in 1903 : — 


Vines and Wines. 


Victoria. South Australia. 

Acreage in bearing . 25,657 18,847 

Acreage not in bearing.. ... 2,856 3,770 

Total acreage under vines. 28,513 22,617 

Gallons of wine made . 2,551,150 2,553,050 


The agricultural statistics of South Australia do not include the wine 
made by purchasers of grapes who are not growers. The figures given above 
are taken from The Register special report. The official statistics show a 
total of 2,345,270 gallons, and if to that quantity we add the wine made from 
purchased grapes it is reasonably certain that The Register estimate ■ was 
under rather than over the mark. In view of the spread' of phylloxera' in Vic¬ 
toria, it is significant that the total increase in area of vineyards' in that 
State, compared with the previous year, is only 139 acres, while the number 
of growers has decreased from 2,347 to 2,260. The South Australian figures 
show an increase of 925 acres. Compared with the figures for 1901,'last year’s; 
figures show a loss to Victoria of 2,121 acres of vineyard, and a gain to-South 
Australia of 2,459 acres. 
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CORRESPONDENCE® 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEEDLESS CURRANT BERRY. 

To the Editor of The Journal of Agriculture. 

Sir-—Professor Perkins’s comments on what I wrote under above heading 
call for a reply. I did not attempt to show that he was wrong in supposing 
that the seedless currant berry was produced under the fertilising influ¬ 
ence of pollen, because as yet we have no proof either way with regard to tlrs 
particular fruit. My object in writing was to show that what he supposed to 
be a law of Nature/viz., that seedless fruit requires the fertilising influence 
of pollen for its production, does not hold good in the case of the fig, and 
therefore we are not bound to think it does so in other cases of seedless hurts 
also. Although the fleshy portion of the fig is, as pointed out, not a true 
fruit, but Pan abnormal development of the fruit stalk,” it is just as much 
dependent on the seed as is the pulp of the currant berry, which fact is borne 
out by the quotation from Sachs. In common figs that arrive at maturity we 
will find that the true fruits have developed to a certain point, and then, 
through some unknown cause, have aborted, just as Professor Perkins des¬ 
cribed in the case of the currant berry. I do not know of any instance where 
fertile seeds have been obtained from figs grown in South Australia other 
than as a result of artificial fertilisation. 

Until quite recently botanists thought that the caprifixation of the fig 
as practised in Smyrna was a superstition, not knowing that the particular 
variety grown there for drying will not mature its fruit without the influ¬ 
ence of fertilising pollen as is, I believe, the case with those commonly grown 
in our gardens. That there is no pollen available to influence the latter, 
anyone that will take the trouble to study the growth of the fig will find. Take 
the first-crop figs, that ripen about the end of December. If they produce 
any pollen at all, which I very much doubt, as I have never been able to find 
any, it would not be matured until long after the pistillate powers had passed 1 
their receptive stage, and at that time of the year there are no other figs 
from which pollen could be brought, if'there was any.insect here that would 
carry it. 

If Professor Perkins can, after studying the fig. find out how the influence 
of pollen is brought to bear on its growth, I shall be very willing to give him 
the honour due for the discovery, as it will clear up a difficult question. The 
growth of seedless fruit, without the fertilising influence of pollen, is so con¬ 
trary to our preconceived notions that it is not easy to believe it possible; 
but in the case of the fig one cannot do otherwise until the mystery is cleared 
up. The argument that the fig is not a true fruit is a mere quibble. The 
fruits are there all the same, enclosed in the pulp ; but unless they have been 
fertilised they have no kernels.—Yours, etc., 

T. B, Robson. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE IMPORTATIONS OF TREES, 
PLANTS, AND FRUITS INTO CAPE COLONY. 

/The Hon. the Premier has received through the Federal Prime Minister 
copies of the regulations now in force in Cape Colony for restricting the in¬ 
troduction of trees, plants, .and fruits to that colony. 

t The following digest indicates the items of South Australian production 
which may be affected by the same: — 

AH trees, plants, and fruits must enter Cape Colony by sea or by parcels 
post. 

Amongst the products absolutely prohibited from entering Cape Colony 
are:—Grape vines or any portions thereof (including the fruit). The 
Government may, however, import grape vines if deemed necessary. All 
eucalyptus and coniferous trees (gum trees, pines, Cypresses, etc.)/are ex¬ 
cluded, but seeds of such may be imported. 

Stone fruit trees are forbidden, but, if grown in Australia the stones or 
pits may be introduced. All dead timber from Australia, if bark still ad¬ 
heres, is prohibited. With the exception of fruits, seeds, seedling and blight 
proof stocks of fruit trees for grafting purposes, all trees, or portions thereof, 
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arc only all owed to enter when special permission has been granted by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

In no case shall a permit for more than 10 trees or 100 cuttings of any 
one variety of fruit tree be given, and during any year permits to any per¬ 
son or firm shall not aggregate more than 100 trees or 1,000 cuttings. Gar¬ 
den shrubs are not included in the above. 

All fruits, trees, plants, packages, or portions thereof, before being ad¬ 
mitted, must be submitted to examination by a Government officer. 

All woody trees and plants and the packages containing them must be 
fumigated on arrival, and if this disinfection is ineffective they may be des¬ 
troyed. 

All fruits and packages holding the same must undergo' inspection by a 
Government officer, who shall, if he find any insect or disease deemed danger¬ 
ous to vegetation, infesting the whole or any part thereof, order such fruit 
and packages to be cleansed, and if dissatisfied with such attempts at eradica*- 
tion he may order the fruits and packages to be destroyed-. 

All costs of inspection and fumigation shall be borne by the importer, 
and no compensation may l>e paid for injury done to, or the destruction of, 
any tree, plant, or fruit in carrying into effect these regulations. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

iThe second ploughing of the vineyard was completed about the middle of 
the month, though, owing to the continued dry weather, the land was becom¬ 
ing very hard. Scarifying was pushed on as early as possible, the warm, dry 
days rendering the destruction of weeds an easy matter. 

The spring racking of wines has been completed, everything in the cellars 
being-racked. 

September has proved itself the dryest on record at the College, only 
0.36 in. having fallen. Our. records only date back twenty-two years, but 
the previous lowest was 0.56 in., in 1898. Taking the year right through the 
rainfall is below the average, though to a great extent this has been com¬ 
pensated for by the way in which, the fall has been distributed. The total 
up,to September 30 is 11.46 in., against 13.59 in. for the corresponding period 
in 1903. Should these conditions continue it will be necessary to irrigate 
some patches of young trees within the next fortnight. 

Consequent on the.warm days, the vines have made rapid growth. There 
was every appearance of a very heavy vintage, but this hope has been dis¬ 
pelled rather suddenly. On the 28th, a clear day, with a cold, south-west, 
wind, gave place to a colder night, and next morning the thermometer showed 
seven degrees below zero. In a few hours all the young growth was dry and 
black. This, is the most severe spring frost since 1899, when eight degrees 
of frost was registered on October 26. Some patches suffered more than 
others, and again some varieties seem more susceptible than others. Shiraz 
and Carignan seem to- be the worst affected; fortunately, the Oarbernet had 
barely begun to bud. 

Some vine-grafting has been done by the students, converting Muscatels 
into a better paying variety. Scions of a number of varieties of olives have 
‘ been secured and worked on to seedling stock in the nursery. It- is intended 
to convert the limestone rise extending down in front of the College into an 
olive plantation. The few trees already there do well and produce good 
fruit. Olive oil making should in time take a more prominent position 
among oui industries, and from an educational point of view a plantation oi 
named varieties will be of benefit to the students. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs, A. W. Sand ford & Co. report on October 1, 1904: — 

Throughout September rains persistently held off in the Northern wheat- 
growing areas, so that the month just passed, to the farming comm unity, 
may be classed as one of the driest experienced for many years. On the 
other hand, in the pastoral country excellent rainsi hare fallen, and con¬ 
ditions there are most favourable. 

Commerce. —There has been nothing of an unusual character to report, 
for, although no heavy volume of business was put through, trade kept quite 
up to the average, and in financial circles things generally are considered 

sound. 

Bread stuffs. —Throughout the month the value of wheat cargoes has 
continued to improve, and 35/ per 480 lb., c.i.f., ILK., for orders, is now 
obtainable for October-November shipments; though for cargoes which sailed 
in May only 33/ is offered, while August shipments are valued* at 34/3. Price 
of wheat in Australian States was quick to follow the European advance-, and 
3 71 to 3/8 per bushel is spoken of both in Victoria and New South Wales. 
Here the market'is fairly firm, with little offering pin fact, nearly all our sur¬ 
plus has been either shipped or arranged for, and with rains very badly needed 
in most districts, farmers are strong holders, and not inclined to meet the 
market. Flour.—Shipments to London and Liverpool have continued, but 
high freights and the high price of "Wheat are likely to interfere! with this 
business for the future. Bran has been more sought after, and the price 
has advanced. Pollard remains steady, with more demand from the coun¬ 
try. Under the present dry conditions, holders of Hay are disinclined to 
sell, but on the other hand there has not been any heavy demand for export, 
whilst, trade in Chaff locally has been very dull. In Feeding Grains there is 
little or no alteration in values to report, requirements throughout the month 
being only for local trade. 

Potatoes. —In this line there has been an unusually heavy month’s busi¬ 
ness put through, > both locally and for western orders, the quality this season 
giving every satisfaction, especially the Glencoe grown—that the advance 
established in our former report-has been well sustained : indeed the rates 
towards end of month showing a substantial advance, -a. few new local pota¬ 
toes have been on the market, but not in sufficient quantities to affect values 
of old season. Onions.—As "the season tapers off buyers find it, as usual, 
more difficult to secure samples of prime, with the result for these a sharp 
advance has been established. 

Hairy Produce.-- -The unusual cold weather that prevailed throughout 
September enabled dairy folk to market their produce in excellent condition, 
and as buyers recognised that in Butters they were about at their best* 
bakers and packers operated freely for their future requirements, so that mar¬ 
kets were kept well cleared, and in lower grades the month closed showing a 
firming of about, a halfpenny: whilst in top lines factories packed the greater 
part- of their output into bulk, which found ready buyers for the western and 
home market. Eggs.—Although heavy supplies for the season came forward, 
the strong demand for export, both to the eastern and western States, enabled 
values to be well sustained ; in fact, September closed showing a slight ad¬ 
vance to that of its predecessor. Cheese.—Good business has been experienc¬ 
ed, the new’ makes now being marketed find ready quittance, whilst con¬ 
signments of aged or dry lots have not been allowed to accumulate. Bacon,— 
During the earlier weeks of the month trade became exceptionally dull, this 
owing to the absence of export western orders; but, as buyers there have re¬ 
sumed. operations on this market, the position of the line has recovered, with 
factory-cured sides showing slight advance ; whilst for hams, it is generally 
recognised that stocks are very light for time of year, so that there is a dis¬ 
inclination on the part of curers to sell at- present quotations. Honey.—is 
the season for old is almost finished, sales put through have only been very 
moderate in character. Almonds have had better attention, several buy¬ 
ing orders for shipment being placed here. 

Carcase Meat —The climatic conditions have been most favourable for 
the marketing of Pork and Teal, and for all/well fed' and slaughtered lots 
satisfactory rates have been realised, but for poorly fed or ill-conditioned’ 
sorts the usual difficulty has been experienced to effect quittance. Dressed 
Poultry.—Nice market has ruled for prime table birds. 
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L- 1 Live Poultry there has been very strong market throughout the 
month, and although the penning was up to average, values obtained were 
quite equal to that of former. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, new, 3 6| to 3 71 per 
bushel of 60 fb. 

Flour. —City brands, £8/15/- to £9; country, £7/10/- to £8. 

Bran.— 7|d. to Sd.: Pollard, 7|d. to 8d. per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/4 to 1/5; white Champions, 1 9 to 
1/10 per bushel of 40 fb. * ' ' 

Barley.—C ape, 1/10 per bushel of 50 ib. 

Chaff—£ 2/12/6 (nominal) per ton of 2,240 tb., bags in, f.o.b. Port Ade¬ 
laide. 

Potatoes—G amblers, £3/7/6 per 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Onions.—L ocal and Gambiers, £6/2/6 to £6/7/6 per 2,240 lb, 

Butter.—F actory, creamery, and choice separators. 8d. to 9/d. ; best 
dairies and fair separators, 7d. to 8d.; well-graded store and ordinary dairies, 
6d. to 6|d. ; bulk butter, 8d, to 9d. 

Cheese.—F actory make, old. to 6UI. per lb.; aged and drv lots. 41d. 
to old. * '* 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sides, 6d. to 61 d.; farm flitches, old. to fid. per fb. 

Hams.—S.A; factory, Sd. to 8|d. per lb. 

Eggs.—L oose, Old. in casks, f.o.b., 8|d. per dozen. 

Lari>.—I n bladders, od.; tins, 4|d. per lb. 

Almonds.—S oft shells, 4Ad.; kernels, 8|-d. per fb. 

Honey.— 2Ad. crime, clear extracted, in 60-fh. tins; discoloured and can¬ 
died, Ud. co 2d. 

In Carcase Meat, handy-sized shop porkers and good baconers, 4d. to 
4Id.; rough and medium, 3d. to 3|d. ; prime veaiers. 2d. to 3d; poor-con¬ 
ditioned, lid. to 2d. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 2/2 to 2/8; good-condi¬ 
tioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/7 to 2/ ; ducks, 1/9 to 2/9; geese, 2/6 to 3/6; 

f igeons, 7Jd.; turkeys, 5|d. to 7|d. per lb. live weight for poor to good table 
irds. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices ^at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
nun* uitii bulk Butter and Cheese. 


Council of Agriculture* 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday, 
September 6, there being present—Colonel Rowell (chair). Messrs. F. Kric- 
hauff, A. Molineux, G. R. Laffer, J. Miller, R.. Caldwell, R. Marshall, J. W. 
Sandford, T. E. Yelland, G. F. Clelamd, and the Secretary (W. L. Summers). 

The formation of a Branch of the Agricultural Bureau at Koppio was ap¬ 
proved. The following gentlemen were appointed as members: —Messrs. G. 
B. Gardiner, A, Howard, J. 0. Jacobs, W. T. Roberts, James O’Shanahan, D. 
Howard, E. Reuter, A. E. Swinburne, George Price, H. Miller, John Newell, 
W. Cooper, John O*Shanahan, James Borthwick, and Thomas Bremiand. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of' the- undermen¬ 
tioned Branches: —Messrs. W. McBeath, Colton; J. Dewar, Kingseote; Dr. 
MacMillan, H. Forster, J. Dillon, Narracoorte; C. Noble, Wandearah; T. 
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Cumae, Riverton : L. Baldwin, A. Klemm, W. T. Frost, J. Virgo, Saddleworth; 
D. Major, E. ,F. R. Bonehain, B. Lindsay, Millicent; A\. Bartlett, AVooluii- 
dunga : A. B. Smith, E. A. and S. Roberts, J. Bowman, A\. AVilcott, E. Ke-lsh, 
Scales Bay ; F. Mullett, Golden Grove; A. Clat worthy, Meadows ; A. Shannon, 
S. Plush, A. Smith, Angaston ; G. A. Solomon, Crystal Brook ; J. Sander cock, 
Gnm-eracha. 

The Secretary reported that 36 Branches had carried resolutions in favour 
of the 'Wilmington proposal that- to permit of the introduction of fresh blood 
one-third of the mem bens of each Branch should retire annually; 17 Branches 
opposed ox were indifferent to the proposal. Clare Branch favoured removal 
of restriction on number of members. The Secretary suggested that the pro¬ 
posals might be modified by permitting of unlimited membership, but mak¬ 
ing it a rule that one-third of the members should retire annually, the retir¬ 
ing members to be those who had attended the least number of meetings dur¬ 
ing the year. This would give those Branches who favoured a larger mem¬ 
bership an opportunity to increase their usefulness, while those that, opposed 
any increase beyond the present limit would not be affected. After some dis¬ 
cussion it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Caldwell, that the present rules 
as to membership be continued. 

Woods!do Branch intimated that the Annual Conference of Hills Branches 
of the Bureau would be held at Woodskle on October 21. [Any member of 
the Bureau desirous of attending this Conference can, on application to the 
Department of Agriculture, secure a certificate entitling him to obtain a 
return railway ticket on payment of excursion fare.— Ed.] 

Mr. Molineux moved that it be a recommendation to the Hon. Minister 
to consider whether it was passible to make arrangements for holding short 
courses of instruction in dairying at Roseworthy and elsewhere, for the benefit 
of those who could not take the full College course. He thought there was 
plenty of room for improvement' in dairy matters, and believed that if they 
had the opportunity a good many of those in charge of dairy farms would be 
glad to attend such courses of instruction. Mr. Sand ford supported Mr. 
Molineux. A considerable proportion of the butter reaching Adelaide from 
country districts was not as good as it should be, and he had no doubt that if 
something could be undertaken by the Department on the lines suggested 
the whole State would benefit. Mr. Caldwell agreed with the spirit of the 
re-elution, but there were a good many difficulties in the way, especially in 
regard to teaching at factories, as had been suggested. Both in Canada and 
New Zealand it had proved a conspicuous failure. The work could only be 
carried on satisfactorily at a properly equipped dairy school. The resolution 
was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Caldwell it was resolved that this Council re-affirm 
the opinion previously expressed that the standard weight of a bag of chaff 
should Ire defined by legislation, on the lines of the Bill considered and ap¬ 
proved by tills Council. 

Air. Krieliauff asked if there was any satisfactory means of getting rid of 
sorrel. # Constant summer cultivation would, he knew, reduce it considerably, 
but this often involved too- much labour to be practicable on a large scale. 
Air. Laffer said lime was recommended by some people. 

Air. Molineux referred to the necessity for some effective action being 
taken to cope with the fox pest. Air. Miller referred to the recent intro¬ 
duction of tlie mongoose to South Australia by a well-known pastoralist. In 
New Zealand the mongoose was introduced a good many years ago to keep 
down the rabbits, but in a good many districts had become a serious nuisance 
to poultry keepers. 

It was decided that the members of the Council should, on behalf of the 
Agricultural Bureau, sign the address to be presented to Mr. R. Marshall in 
appreciation of his services in the introduction of rust-resisting varieties of 
wheat. . 
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iOMTHLY RAINFALL, 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of September, 1904 :— 


Adelaide 


0 69 

Manoora 


0*30 

Echunga 

1 *36 

Hawker 


0*31 

Hoyleton 


0 26 

Macclesfield 

1 *08 

Cradoek 


0*21 

Balaklava 


0*30 

Meadows 

1*47 

Wilson 


0*26 

Port Wakefield 


0*46 

Stratliaibyn 

o-45 

Gordon 


— 

Saddleworth 


0*47 

Callington 

0*39 

Quorn 


0*26 

Marrabel 


0*46 

Laugh orne’s Bridge 

0-43 

Port Augusta 


0*09 

Riverton 


0*53 

Milang 

0*61 

Port Germein 


0*35 

Tarlee 


0*26 

Wallaroo 

0*48 

Port Pirie 


0*51 

Stockport 


0*42 

Kadina 

0*84 

Crystal Brook 


0 *48 

Hamley Bridge 


0*57 

Mo out a 

0*45 

Port Broughton 


0*47 

Kapunda 


0*64 

Green’s Plains 

0*70 

Bute 


0*50 

Freeling 


0*41 

Maitland 

0*24 

Hammond 


0*16 

Stoekw T ell 


0*72 

Ardrossan 

0*29 

Bruce 


0*14 

Nuriootpa 


0*72 

Port Victoria 

0*33 

Wilmington 


0*19 

Angaston 


0*87 

Curramulka 

0*83 

Melrose 


0*28 

Tanunda 


0*73 

Minlaton 

0*50 

Booleroo Centre 


0 34 

Lyndoch 


0*80 

Stansbury 

0*56 

Wirrabara 


0*40 

Mallala 


0*50 

Warooka 

0*48 

Appila 


0*43 

Roseworthy 


0*47 

York e town 

0*51 

Laura 


0*56 

Gawler 


0*66 

Edithburg 

0*74 

Caltowie 


0*53 

Smithfield 


0*58 

Fowler's Bay 

0 05 

Jamestown 


0*53 

Two Wells 


0*36 

Streaky Bay 

0*12 

Gladstone 


0*73 

Virginia 


0*45 

Port Elliston 

0*53 

Georgetown 


0*40 

Salisbury 


0*61 

Port Lincoln 

0*68 

Narridy 


0*55 | 

Tea Tree Gully 


1*19 | 

Cowell . 

0*32 

Red hill 


0*44 | 

Magill 


1*05 | 

Queenseliffe 

0*77 

Kookmga 


0*41 ! 

Mitcham 


0*98 

Port Elliot 

0*88 

Carrieton 


0*25 

Craters 


2*57 

Goolwa 

0*76 

Eurelia 


0T0 

Clarendon 


1*48 1 

Meningie 

0*83 

3 ohnsburg 


0*26 

Morphett Yale 


— ! 

! Kingston 

1-36 

Orroroo 


0*33 

Noarlunga 


0*63 

Robe 

1 *32 

Black Rock 


0*25 

Willunga 


1*04 

! Beachport 

1 *67 

Petersburg 


0*29 

Aldinga 


0*88 

! Coonalpyn . . 

0*59 

Yongala 


0*36 

Normanville 


0*88 

Bordertown 

0*90 

Terowie 


0*34 

Yankalilla 


0*72 

! Frances 

1*13 

Yarcowie 


0*51 

Eudunda 


0*54 

1 Naracoorte 

1 *1 *9 

Hallett 


0*38 

Truro 


0*61 

> Lucindale 

1 *06 

Mt. Bryan 


0*3*2 

Palmer 


0*17 ! 

Penola 

1*70 

Burra 


0*55 

: Mount Pleasant 


0*78 | 

Millicenb 

2*41 

Snowtown 


0*52 

Blumberg 


0*82 | 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*42 

Brinkworth 


0*19 

Gumeracha 


1*24 

Wellington 

0 *65 

Blyth 


0*28 

Lobethai 


1*21 I 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*18 

Clare 


0*43 

Woodside 


1 *38 ! 

Mannum 

0*06 

Mintaro Central 


0*39 

Hahndorf 


0*96 

Morgan 

0*15 

Watervale 


0*53 

Nairne 


0*92 

Overland Corner... 

0*35 

Auburn 


0*50 

Mount Barker 


1*22 ! 

Renm&rk 

0*34 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. j 

| 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 1 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan .. : 

Oct. 19 Nov. 


Meningie 

Oct. 8 Nov. 

12 

Arthurton 

20 

— 

M inlaton 

15 

12 

Balaklava 

s. 

12 

Morcbard 

22 

19 

Booleroo Centre 

18 

22 

Morphett Vale 

18 

— 

Bow hill 

21 

5 

Mount Bryan East 

22 


Brink worth 

7 

4 

Mount Remarkable 

20 

_ 

Burra 

21 

18 i 

Muudoora ..: 

21 

— 

Bute 

18 

— 1 

Nantawarra 

19 

23 

Carrieton 

18 

22 | 

Naracoot te ..; 

8 

12 

Cherry Gardens 

11 

8 

Narridy ..; 

21 

_ 

Clare 

21 . 

18 

Norton’s Summit ..! 

21 

18 

Colton 

1 

5 

Onetree Hill .. 1 

20 

17 

Elbow Hill 

18 


Orroroo 

28 

25 

Crystal Brook 

15 

— 

Penola ..! 

8 

12 

Dawson 

_ ±f 

— 

Retina , . j 

13 

_ 

Eudunda 

24 

— 

Pine Forest 

18 

22 

Finniss 

3 

. 7 

Port Broughton 

22 

17 

Forest Range 

20 

17 

i Port Elliot 

15 

19 

Forster 

S 


Port Lincoln 

22 

19 

Gawler River 

21 


Reeves Plains 

21 

_ 

Gladstone 

1 


|, Ren mark ..! 

20 

_ 

Golden Grove 

20 

24 

| Richman’s Creek .. 

24 

21 

Hartley 

21 


Riverton 

22 

19 

Inkerman 

IS 

22 

Saddleworth . ' 

21 

_ 

Johnsburg 

22 

19 

| Stockport 

24 

— 

Kanmantoo 

21 

18 

Strathalbyn 

24 

21 

Kapimda 

. 1 

5 

j Utera Plains 

22 

19 

Kingscote 

11 * 

14 

Virginia ..; 

24 

21 

Kingston 

29 

26 

j Wandearah 

24 

21 

Kooiunga 

20 

17 

| Water vale 

17 

_ 

Longwood 

1 & 29 

26 

Wepowie 

18 

22 

Maitland 

1 

— 

; Whyte-Yarcowie 

15 

19 

Mall ala 

3 

i 

! Willunga 

1 

5 

Maimum 

i r> 

19 

Wilmington 

19 

23 

Meadows 

3i 

— 

Woolundunga 

8 

12 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONGRESS, 

The sixteenth annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of South Aus¬ 
tralia was held at the School of Mines, North terrace, Adelaide, on September 
8, 7, and 8. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau attended one 
or more of the sessions :—- 

Amy ton, Messrs. J. Kelly, George Wheadon, T. B. Wicks, and J. Ormis- 
ton; Angaston, Messrs. J. H. ‘Bundle and F, Salter j Appila-Yarrowie, Messrs. 
W. 0. Francis, T. Lawson, J. Wilsdon, .R. H. Grant, A. Fox, and W. j. Brink- 
worth; Arden Yale, Messrs. A. Hannemann and A. W. Fricker: Art hurt on, 
Messrs. M. Lomman, C. L. Palm, and H. Freeman; Balaklava, Messrs. W. 
Smith, P. Anderson, and G. C. Neville ; Baroota Whim, Mr. C. YY. Hoskin ; 
Boole roc Centre, Mr. W. H. Nettle; Boothby, Messrs. T. Robinson and A. 
Turnbull; Bowhill, Messrs. H. Jolinson and J. Waters; Brinkworth, Messrs. 
James Stott and A. L. McEwin; Burra, Messrs. J. Flower and F. A. S. Field; 
Bute, Messrs. W. EL Sharman and M. L. McCormack; Caltowie, Messrs. A. 
Kerr and G. Petatz; Oarrieton, Messrs. M. Manning and D. Davies ; Cherry 
Gardens, Mr. C. Ricks; Clare, Messrs. H. H. Greenway, W. S. Birks, and J. 
Christison; Cradook, Messrs. P. Gillick and J. Paterson; Crystal Brook, 
Messrs. W. J. Yenning, YY. Hamlyn, J. C. Symons, and R. Pavy; Davenport, 
Messrs. A. McDonald and J, E. Lecky; Dawson, Messrs. J. Collins and F. 
Schebilla; Eudunda, Mr. W. F. Krummel ; Forster, Mr. C. Payne; Ga.wler 
River, Messrs. H. Roediger, J. H. Dawkins, and A. M. Dawkins"; Gladstone, 
Messrs. W. A. Woraum, J. C. and J. A. Gallaseh, W. H. Bray ley, C. Goode, 
and G. M. Growden; Gumeracha, Messrs. W. Jamieson and YY". A" Lee; Hart¬ 
ley, Messrs. Wm. Brook and B. Wundersitz; Hawker, Messrs. J. Smith, A. C. 
Hirsch, and F. Hirsch; Inkerman, Messrs. W. W. Mugford, W. and D. Fraser, 
and C. E. Daniel; Johnsburg, Messrs. W. McRitchieand J. R. Masters ; Kadina, 
Messrs. J. Maloolm, D. F. Kennedy, Paul Roach, and AY. H. Kelly; Kanman- 
too, YIessrs. YY. G. Mills and W. Downing; Kapunda, YIessrs. W. Flavel and 

G. Teagle; Kingscote, Messrs. T. A. YIeCulloch and J. Melville; Kingston, 
Messrs. A. Neave and F. S. Wight; Koolunga, Messrs. W. T. Cooper, J. W. 
Atkinson, and W. Perrin; Lipson, Mr. E. J. Barraud; Lucindale, Messrs. H, 
Langberg and J- Ylclnnes; Lyndoch, Messrs. J. Kluge and J. Mitchell, jun,; 
Maitland, Mr. W. Bowey ; Mallala, Mr. J. Naira; Mannum, YIessrs. J. G. Preiss 
and A. Faehrmann ; Yleadows, Mr. W. J. Stone ; Meningie, -Messrs. F. G. 
Ayres and R. M. Scott; Millicent, YIessrs. H. A. Stewart, R. Campbell, H. 
Holzgrefe, A. Hutchesson, and G. Ylutton; Ylinlaton, YIessrs. _ S. Branston 
and J. Boundy; Ylorchard, YIessrs. C. Longbotham and E. D. Kirkland ; Ylor- 
gan, Messrs. W. Lindner and J. Pope; Mount Bryan East, Messrs. W. Dare 
and James Thomas, jun.; Ylouiit Gambier, YIessrs. D. A. Collins, J. C. Ru- 
woldt, and H. A. YYedd; Ylount Remarkable, YIessrs. S. Challenger 
and YY. G. Giles; Mundoora, YIessrs. R. Harris and YY. J. Fuller; Murray 
Bridge, YIessrs. H. Patterson and W. YYundersitz; Nantawarra, Mr. A. L. 
Greenshields; Naraeoorte, YIessrs. G. Wardle and G. Williams: Narridv, 
YIessrs. R. H. Satehell and Thomas Dunsford; Onetree Hill, YIessrs. J. Ho¬ 
garth and F. Bowman: Orroroo, YIessrs. T. H. P. Tapscott, W. T. Brown, J. 
Clucas, J. Moody, AY. Robertson, and YY. Jamieson; Paskeville, YIessrs. YY. S. 
0 ? Grady and H. F. Koch; Penola, Messrs. D. McKay, YY. Yliller, and E. A. 
Stoney; Petersburg, YIessrs. YI. Alford and S. Bottrill; Pine Forest, YIessrs. 
YY. H. Johns and F. Bayne; Port Broughton, YIessrs. W. R, YYhittaker and 
W. Tonkin; Port Elliot, YIessrs. J. Brown and YY". YY. Hargreaves; Port* Ger- 
mein, YIessrs. G. Stone and E. G. Blesing; Port Pirie, YIessrs. T. Johns, J. 
Lawrie, S. Crispin, E. J. Hector, and T. C. Jose: Quorn, YIessrs J. Brewster, 
R. Thompson, and J. YIcColl; Redhill, YIessrs. F. Wheaton and W, Stone; 
Reeves Plains, Messrs. J. Carroll, J. G. Folland, and YY. Day : Remnark, Mr. 

H. Evans; Riehman’s Creek, YIessrs. F. H. and J. H. Lehmann; Riverton, 
Messrs. R. H. Cooper, T. Gravestoeks, and W. B. Davis; Saddleworth, Messrs. 
J, H. Eckermann, G. Benger, and F. Coleman ; Scales Bay, YIessrs. YY. J. 
Thomas and D. P. Thomas : Stansbury, Ylr. P. Cornish; Stockport, Mr. D. G. 
Stribling; Strathalbyn, YIessrs. M. Rankine and W. YI. Rankine: Tatiara, 
Messrs. W. E. Fischer, Thomas Stanton, H. Killmier, and J. Rankine; Y 7 ir- 
ginia, Mr. A. Hatcher; Wandearah, Ylr. E. J. Eagle; YYaikerie, Messrs. E. 
Jaeschke and W. J, Green; Watervale, YIessrs. J. G. YYilliams and 0. H. Cas- 
tine; Wepowie, Messrs. J. Or rock and J. Fisher; YYhy te-Y areowie, Messrs. T. 
Pascoe, J. A. Lock, A. Mitchell, J. Hunt, E. YI. Jenkins, and J. McLeod; YYil- 
lunga. YIessrs. J. A. Hughes and YY". J. Binney; Wilmington, Messrs, A. 'YIas- 
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lin and W. Robertson : Wilson, Ml* J. S. O j Grady : Woodside, Messrs. A. S. 
Hughes and T. Hutchens; Woolundunga, Messrs. J. Greig and N. Rogers; 
Yorketown, Mr. W. Correll. 

The Council of Agriculture was represented by Colonel J. Rowell, Messrs. 
R. Caldwell, A. Molineux, J. Miller, T. E. Yell and, J. W. Sand lord, R. Mar¬ 
shall, and W. L. Summers (Secretary). The Agricultural College was repre¬ 
sented by Professor A. J. Perkins (Principal). 


Tuesday Evening’. September 6. 

The Chairman of the Council of Agriculture (Colonel Rowell, C.B.) 
sided. 


Opening Address. 


pre- 


The Chairman asked the Hon. R. Butler (Minister of Agriculture) to open 

the Congress. 

The Hon. R, Butler, in declaring the Congress open, said:—Colonel Rowell 
and Gentlemen—I wish to congratulate the Chairman on occupying the im¬ 
portant position of Chairman of the Council of Agriculture. I am sure no 
cotter selection for the position could have been made, and that he will 
worthily fill the office. This is the sixth time I have had the pleasure and 
privilege of saying a few words to my brother farmers in opening the annual 
Congress, and I have put up a record in this connection. No other position I 
have as a Minister gives me greater pleasure, for I realise that if this State 
is to progress it must be through the development of its producing industries. 
We can never hope to be a great manufacturing centre, but it is to be hoped 
that a great deal more will be done to increase our productions. I take it 
that that is the object of your meeting here this evening, and the object of 
the establishment of the Agricultural Bureau. During the past three years 1 
think you have recognised as taxpayers the necessity of avoiding anything like 
wasteful expenditure, and if I have held the purse strings pretty tight, 1 can 
assure you 1 have only done so in the interests of the taxpayers of South Aus¬ 
tralia ; otherwise I would have had to have asked for additional taxation. But 
I have not been so blind as not to recognise the desirableness, in connection 
with the work of the Agricultural Department, of spending more money— 
spending it wisely and in the direction of adding wealth to the State and in¬ 
creasing the population of the country districts. Further, I recognise that 
something more than we have done should be undertaken to increase! our ex¬ 
ports, and, more than that, we should see that the produce we send away is 
worthy of South Australia. (Hear, hear.) If we want to make a name for 
ourselves in the old world as producers we must see that only the very best 
quality products are sent away, because if we do not do that we will soon have 
the trade taken away from us. Foreign producers are more enlightened than 
they were, as I will demonstrate to you by the extracts 1 intend to read later 
on. I will show you how producers in a country where there are greater dis¬ 
advantages than any against which you have to contend have been able to 
successfully compete for trade in the markets of the world. We will have to 
exercise the greatest care in the grading and packing of produce sent away 
to hold our own in the severe competition that is taking place in the markets. 
It has been stated that the changes that have been made in the Department 
has had an injurious effect on the Agricultural Bureau, that the Branches of 
the Bureau are not so active nor so energetic as they were ten years ago, and 
that they are diminishing in numbers. You know, of course, when you have 
♦ started an organisation of this character, for a short time there is no difficulty 
in keeping up interest in it; but after years, when a great many of the ques¬ 
tions have been debated over and over again, it requires a considerable 
amount of work to keep it a live institution. From the figures given to me 
by the energetic Secretary (Mr. Summers) there, however, is a larger num¬ 
ber of Branches than ever before. ‘ There are 112 of these Branches, against 
103 in 1899, there having been a gradual increase each year. Out of'the first 
of) Bureaus started, all but six are still in active operation, and that points 
to a great deal of activity having been displayed in connection with the in¬ 
stitution. A good deal of this was due to the foresight of our old friend Air. 
Molineux. (Hear, hear.) Comparison had been drawn sometimes between 
what, we spend in South Australia and what-they spend in the other States, 
but. for that comparison to .be of any worth you must weigh the results from 
the expenditure in each State. As I stated in the House of Assembly the 
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other day, we have been more economical in connection with our agricultural 
as well as every other .public department, necessity having compelled us to do 
so, but I do not hesitate to say that if you review carefully the results of the 
expenditure in this State on agricultural work you will find that we have got 
better value for our money than either Victoria or New South Wales. You 
have heard of Government inspection in Victoria, and you know what has been 
the worth of it. You have also heard of the system of subsidies in Victoria, and 
you know into whose pockets they have gone—not into those of the producers, 
as was, of course, the intention of the Parliament of Victoria, If you had 
travelled through the three States as I have done, you would have noticed that 
■agricultural development has gone on more rapidly here than in the other 
States. We have taken greater advantage of the benefits derived from the 
use of phosphatic manures, and our cultivation is more thorough. Where 
there is one acre under fallow on the other side, I 'think you will find twenty 
here. We have not got such a good climate as Victoria, but, owing largely 
to the energies of the members of the Agricultural Bureau, we have made bet¬ 
ter use of our knowledge of scientific agriculture. In the dairying industry 
we thought we would have gone ahead faster than has been the case, and it 
was much to be regretted that the exports from the State had fallen off as they 
had. Some years ago, between 500 and 600 tons of butter was exported to 
England, while last year the quantity was from 250 to 260 tons. I think the 
difficulty in South Australia—and I suppose it is the same in the other States 
—is to get labour suitable for that kind of work. Dairying work not only 
occupies people all the days of the week, but Sundays as well, and I am sure 
that is one of the chief reasons we do not make progress in that industry to a 
greater extent. We find that keeping sheep and growing wheat, which work 
is done to a large extent by our own families, probably in the long run pays 
us better. I want you during this week, when you will have various subjects 
under discussion, to determine in what direction public money can be spent 
wisely by the Agricultural Department in advancing the natural industries 
of the State. I can assure you of this: I will place very great weight on the 
decisions at which you will arrive. In connection with the wine industry, 
since the time you met last year the Wine Depot lias been transferred to «a 
powerful company in London, with plenty of capital, and it hopes to push 
the trade in England—a course that was practically suggested by our growers 
who have the interests of the industry at heart. The Government, therefore, 
considered it useless to carry on the Depot when the people it intended to 
benefit were opposed to the work it was doing. I do not, however, think 
that the money spent in pushing the wine trade in London lias been lost, because 
in the last ten years the export of wine has been nearly double; while in Vic¬ 
toria, where they have expended far more money in various directions, prin¬ 
cipally in bonuses, their exports have been practically stationary, and those 
of New South Wales have gone back. This industry has considerable possi¬ 
bilities in the future. It appears to me that it is the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to disseminate information that will be of value to the producers. I am 
not going to trouble you with figures to any extent to-night, but would re¬ 
commend a careful study of the annual report of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, consisting of the reports of the various experts of the Department. In 
connection with fruit Mr. E. B. Young's report showed that forty different 
varieties of apples had been shipped to England, and the figures^ were ex¬ 
ceedingly valuable as a guide to what were the best varieties to ship to Lon¬ 
don. To-day I received the results of one of this year's shipments, and they 
show how different sorts vary in the same shipment. Fruit shipped by the 
same steamer and sold by the same agent showed a difference m the net 
returns of from 2s. to 8$. 5d. per case. The difference in the return was due 
entirely to packing and grading, to quality and to variety. I am very glad 
to see the fruitgrowers are combining in their own interests,. and it is quite 
time they did so. In Victoria they are moving in the same direction. If the 
Government can do anything to assist them it will be only too pleased to do 
it. If they choose to,allow us to put the fruit aboard for them, I am sure 
we can do better for them than any agents. Those who have had experience 
say that the fruit should be cooled down before it leaves South Australia, 
and we have facilities for doing this. In regard to freight, fruit is charged 
double rates as compared with meat, and it is quite time the fruitgrowers; 
combined to secure a reduction of freight. Evidently the shipping companies 
have combined to keep up/the freights. I think this industry in South Aus¬ 
tralia is capable of increasing tenfold if you can find a market for your fruit. 
You are not, however, going to find a market in London for an enormous- 
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quantity of fruit at 12s. or 14s. a ease, because- at those prices a very large 
proportion of the population cannot afford to buy the fruit. If the grower 
can clear 3s. per case, the industry will become one of the best in South Aus¬ 
tralia. I have here a book entitled “'Organisation of Agriculture.” The writer is 
E. A. Pratt, and the book is worthy of careful study by any one engaged in 
agricultural work, or has its interests at heart. In England very grave com¬ 
plaints have been made by the producers concerning the treatment the\y re¬ 
ceive from the railways. They say that the- railway charges are too high. 
Further, they declare that the producers on the Continent receive much bet¬ 
ter treatment. I will read a few quotations from the book. In referring to 
Denmark the writer states:—“I found in Denmark that the State reduced 
the rates on its lines of railway in 1897 owing to an outcry on the part of the 
agriculturists. They learnt that there was actually a profit of 2 per cent, 
being made on the "railways, and this profit, they declared, ought to be re¬ 
turned to the people. But under the altered conditions thus brought about 
the lines have since barely paid their wav, and the rates had consequently to 
be raised again, the new tariff coming into force on July 1, 1903.” Now, there 
is an analogy between Denmark and South Australia. 

A Delegate.—-We want a reduction, too. 

Mr. Butler—Well, j T ou are not likely to get it. (Laughter.) The South 
Australian railways this year have not paid working expenses and interest 
by about £50,000, so they could not expect to have the rates reduced. Them 
Mr. Pratt continues:—“"This fact led me to make a careful study of the con¬ 
ditions of agriculture abroad and to seek with great minuteness for the, answer 
to the question constantly before my mind: ‘How is it that the foreigners are 
able to send us such big loads? Are there any special advantages they pos¬ 
sess which might be secured by the British farmer as a means of improving 
his own position V And the more I enquired, the more I was met by this 
striking fact: That in every one of the countries now pouring their^agricultu¬ 
ral produce into Great Britain there has been an agricultural revival which 
has led to the spreading throughout each of them of a more or less complete 
network of agricultural organisation, manifesting itself in varying degrees, 
in the spread of agricultural education, and in combinations among the agri¬ 
cultural community for an endless variety of purposes., including the virtual 
transformation of farmingmethods in accordance with the latest developments 
of agricultural science; organisations for obtaining agricultural necessaries 
of reliable qualities at- lesser cost; the purchase in common of costly machinery 
which would otherwise be beyond the means of a small cultivator; the forma¬ 
tion of co-operative societies, for purposes both of production and of sale ; 
the setting-up of agricultural credit Banks, as a means of keeping the farmer 
out of the hands of the usurer, and enabling him to carry on his operations 
more successfully; and the improvement of the individual lot of the agricul¬ 
turist in many ways. The special circumstances in which this network of 
organisation has been developed differ in each particular country, and it is a 
fundamental principle of the movement, regarded as a whole, that not only 
has each of the countries concerned differed from each other in establishing 
agricultural organisations suited to its national conditions; but the greatest 
degree of success has been obtained where the associations have been started 
on a very small scale in rural districts to meet local, or even strictly paro¬ 
chial, conditions, and, while maintaining their individual entity, have after¬ 
wards combined ’ with other similar bodies to form district, county, or even 
national federations for the attainment of common advantages. The direct 
results of these new conditions have been to cheapen and to increase produc¬ 
tion in the countries concerned; to facilitate, and therefore to economise, the 
dispatch of the greater quantities of produce available for export; and to so 
far improve the general position of the foreign producers that, while Great 
Britain—the land whose agriculturists have been the slowest of any in resort¬ 
ing to all this organised effort—is still in the throes of agricultural depres¬ 
sion, other countries, which have re-organised their methods, are proclaiming 
that the trials they also have had to experience have now, more or less, been 
surmounted,” # Those who are interested in these Continental countries will 
know that this is a striking instance of what can be done, not so much by 
State aid as by mutual help. Denmark is not many million acres in extent, 
and has a population of about 2,000,000 people to support. The producers 
there export to England £10,000,000 worth of butter a year. It Va$ only 
fifteen years ago when the first co-operative bacon factory was started in Den¬ 
mark. They treated 23,000 pigs the first year, and paid the owners about £2 
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9s. per head. Within the fifteen years, twenty-five of these co-operative fac¬ 
tories have started, and have treated 770,000 pigs. Owing to the improvement- 
that has taken place in the breeding of the pigs, etc., the price per head has 
increased from £2 9s. to £3 7s. or £3 8s. per head, or nearly £1. With regard 
to these industries in South Australia, yo-u know it is necessary not only to 
find markets for the surplus produce, but to know what use we can put them 
to apart from human consumption. ” Germany last year produced 48,000,000 
tons of potatoes, and the consumption there for ordinary purposes was about 
half of it, and Mr. Pratt thus describes the use which is made of the balance: — 
“But- chemistry long since showed that there were other uses, besides those of 
direct food supplies, to which the potato could be put. Most people are 
aware that alcohol is distilled from potatoes, but it may be less ^ generally 
known that in Germany there is a great industry in the production from pota¬ 
toes of a spirit used for driving motors and engines, for lighting both in the 
public streets and in private houses, for heating, and also for cooking. In. 
the course of a single year .a total of 2,000,(300 tons of potatoes, valued at 
£2,500,000, will be used for distilling purposes alone, the residues constitu¬ 
ting a valuable food for cattle. For potato starch another 2,000,000 tons a 
year will be used, and of this starch the United Kingdom imported in 1901 
close on 24,000 tons. Other products of the potato are starch syrup, starch 
sugar, dextrin, and potato flour. Germany’s total export of potato flour and 
starch in 1901 amounted to 46,000 tons, nearly double the quantity 
for the previous year; and her export of dextrin was 14,000 
tons. 7 ' I quote this because I know* people living in the 
South - East state that potato - growing has not paid lately. This 
shows the necessity for agricultural education. I hope that some day w© will 
be able to manufacture our own goods as well as grow produce. During the 
past season we used 52,000 tons of commercial manures, spread over 1,400,000 
acres. If anybody had said a few years ago that we would ever have used 
that quantity in one year he would have been laughed at. My experience 
lias been that these manures give proportionately better returns on the 
lighter soils. I know country which could have been bought at 10s. per acre 
a few years ago, but to-day it is worth £3 an acre. This is owing to the 
manures and the improved system of agriculture. I said to-day in another 
place that I did not consider an eight-bushel average for South Australia in 
the future, taking one year with another^ an out-side estimate. (Hear* 
hear.) I put it this way; If we could get five or six bushels per acre before 
we spent a quarter of a million on these manures and adopted improved 
methods of cultivation, and -were not going to obtain eight bushels now, I 
doubted if the producers would be much better off. I am very sanguine, we 
are going to do much better than that, especially if we are careful as to what 
kind of wheat we sow. Although we will always have to contend against red 
rust, there were many good rust-resisting wheats we could grow. I would like 
here to express my appreciation of the valuable work done by our friend 
Mr. Richard Marshall in connection with the making of rust-resisting wheats 
of good yielding and milling qualities. (Applause.) Professor Lowrie did 
not seem to take much interest in the improvement of wheat by cross fertili¬ 
sation, but I promise you this: we are going to take it up now in connection 
with the Agricultural Department, and X hope the result will be beneficial to 
the farmers. When I was in New South Wales I was very pleased to hear 
that many of the wheats which found special favour there were South Aus¬ 
tralian wheats; in fact, I believe that most of the wheats in New South Wales 
were originally raised in South Australia. But in Canada they seem to 
realise the advance of scientific knowledge in connection with agriculture. 
The Hon. John Dryden says:—“The gentlemen looking in my face to-day 
perhaps do not realise as 1 do the hunger and thirst that exist for informa¬ 
tion all over the country—it is not for amusement, but for information. If 
these agricultural societies will undertake to give this information they will 
be ten times as popular as they are to-day, or ever have been. This is'the 
work that has been undertaken in these latter days by the Farmers’ Institute 
system. The Farmers 7 Institute and the agricultural society should be dove¬ 
tailed together. What does an agricultural society undertake to do by 

bringing together these animals and presenting the best products ?y Some 
people seem to think that the object is that they may give prizes to this man 
and to the other; but the giving of these prizes is only a means that is used 
towards another end. The end and object of it all, as contemplated by the 
framers of the Act, was to present the proper ideals to the people, so that they 
might know exactly what was the best thing, and what they ought to produce 
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in the best interests of the country. That- was the- idea contemplated by the 
farmers of the land. But the Agricultural Society stops there; that is all. it 
can do, 1 can fancy a young man who is without information,, but has become in¬ 
terested in agriculture,, looking on and saying, I should like to know how to 
produce them, but your Society does not give the information. I should like 
to know what they "mean by putting that- animal first. The other one looks 
better to me, but I can get no information.’ The only way this young man 
could get the information he seeks would be to attend the meetings of the Far¬ 
mers’ Institute, where these matters are discussed. The Farmers’ Institute 
therefore supplements the Agricultural Society, and the one ought to be 
dovetailed into the other—that is, if you are endeavouring to reach the object 
I have set up in my own mind as being the aim and desire of every agricultural 
society. This emphasises the fact that there should be a closer connection be¬ 
tween the agricultural societies and what they call in Canada farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes. People going to showgrounds often were unaware why the prizes were 
awarded to the animals when they saw them. I think we could do something 
to more closely connect the Agricultural Department with the shows held 
throughout- the country, where they do- good work.” The New Brunswick Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture says:— u The demand for more and better knowledge 
along agricultural lines is a predominant feature with New Brunswick agri¬ 
culturists, for they are beginning to realise the fact that m> business or calling 
in life offers better opportunities for intelligent and well-directed efforts than 
agriculture, but to simply plough and mow, reap and sow, is no longer consid¬ 
ered intelligent farming. Therefore the farmers of this province have 
awakened to the necessity of being informed altmg all lines of this work, for 
never in the history of the province has there been such a demand for printed 
information as the demand of the past year.” In discussing the question of 
the duties of the State in this connection he says:—-“The extent to which the 
State should take action in the matters under consideration is a point upon 
which differences of opinion may arise ; but my individual conviction thereon 
is that the agriculturists should rely to the fullest possible extent on the two 
great principles of self-help and mutual help, and depend as little as possible 
upon State aid. My aim Fas been, therefore, to show what can be done by a 
resort to the former principles, rather than to say anything that would lead 
to greater dependence on the latter; and how very much there is that the 
British farmers can do for themselves in following examples set elsewhere lias, 
I think, been abundantly proved.” I do not quote these words to support any 
evasion of duty on the part of the State or the Government of a country, but 
think we can do a great deal by copying what other nations are doing. I think 
we should get the best men we can get as experts, and in various directions we 
are disseminating knowledge, and this knowledge has made South Australia 
what she is. I would like to say in connection with The Journal of Agriculture 
we have been in the habit of giving it away to the members of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. But it should be in the hands of every producer in South Aus¬ 
tralia, and any farmer can obtain it by paying Is. per year. It will ever be the 
aim of the Department to make it an interesting agricultural publication. A 
good deal has been said of late about the value of experimental work, and I 
may say that during the last few years, with the assistance of the various 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau, we have carried out a number of very 
useful experiments. The attempt was not sustained enough, and we propose to» 
carry out experiments in a different manner over a series of years on the same 
land. Our experiments have unquestionably done a lot of good, and some of 
the results have shown that large areas of land that formerly were not appre¬ 
ciated by our farmers will, in the near future, be placed under cultivation. 
The lower part of Eyre Peninsula, for instance, is going to be a large wheat- 
producing district. There is a 20-ineh rainfall. The country is covered with 
malice, and the soil will respond splendidly to phosphatic manures. I went 
over there two years ago to look at'the''Koppio. Estate, which we purchased. 
When we went there the country was overrun with rabbits; but I am con¬ 
duced that in buying this land we made a very good bargain for the State. 
The purchase of the estate has given an impetus that will lead to a great settle¬ 
ment in that country. We have now 150,‘000 more acres of land available for 
selection, all within good rainfall area. There will be plenty of difficulties to 
contend against the first two or three seasons, but people will not regret 
. gptng there. At Lipson, a few miles above Port Lincoln, an' experiment was 
tried with wheat in 1902. With a rainfall of only 8-1 inches between seeding 
and harvest a return of 3 bus, 22 lb, was reaped without manure; up to 22 bus", 
wdth manure. My own experience is that it does not pay to use'commercial 
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fertilisers if you do not fallow the land -as well. You should divide a certain 
portion of your laud' off for stock. If land is properly cultivated for a, year 
or two von will find that it will carry double the number of stock it would 
before you made use of these manures. Take the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College, for instance. The old pastures. 14 or 15 years ago. would scarcely 
fatten a sheep, while now the quality of the animals raised there cannot be 
surpassed. While giving Professor Lowrie the credit due to him for advocating 
the keeping of sheep on the farm, I believe it was the opening up of the export 
trade in lambs that did most to induce fanners to adopt- this practice. My ex¬ 
perience was that in the p>ast we had to be content with 4s. or 5s. for a lamb 
—(A Delegate—'‘Sometimes 3s. €d.”)—which, of course, did not pay us. The 
complaint has been made that the export trade has put up the price of meat. 
Why, it has had nothing to do with it. We have 500,000 more sheep in the inside 
country to-day than when we started the export trade. Instead of injuring the 
consumer in the city, in spite of the shipments, of frozen meat sent away, we 
have produced more sheep and lambs than we ever did before lambs were ex¬ 
ported. The same remark applies to other produce. If we could establish out¬ 
side markets, and could supply the best produce, South Australia was going to 
push ahead. Since I last saw you the Roseworthy Agricultural College has given 
me a great deal of trouble and anxiety; but I hope the result will be more 
satisfactory than ever before. . The Council of Agriculture made the recom¬ 
mendation that the . two positions. Principal and Professor of Agriculture, 
should be divided. It was thought that a man should not be expected to 
manage the College and maintain proper discipline while at the same time 
he was expected to devote 'considerable time travelling about the country. Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins has taken the position of Principal of the College. I am going 
to select the very best man I can get to fill the position of Professor of Agri¬ 
culture. I hope the proposed new Professor will do a great deal to assist the 
Council of Agriculture and the Agricultural Bureau in keeping the 
usefulness of the Department up to a high standard, and in extending agri¬ 
cultural knowledge in South Australia. Mr. J. Miller has suggested that the 
new Professor should travel about and conduct classes of the younger farmers 
in different centres. Such a practice has been adopted in Victoria. He might 
be able to do some work in that direction, and I will see if any su ! ch plan can be 
arranged. I can promise the Branches of the Bureau that he will devote a 
large portion of his time to travelling among the farmer’s in the various dis¬ 
tricts. In conclusion, I wish to say that this time next year I hope I will still 
be able to address you as Minister of Agriculture. (Cheers.) 

Mr. H. Kelly moved a vote to the Minister for his excellent address. 

Mr. R. Caldwell seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

ChaSrman f s Address. 

The Chairman (Colonel Rowell) said—I feel at a disadvantage in having 
to follow Mr. Butler, as I can scarcely avoid going over the same ground as 
the Minister. In welcoming the delegates of the Bureau to this sixteenth 
annual Congress one can but be struck with the amount of influence for good 
this organisation 'can confer on the producers of this State. At present there 
are 112 Branches, with over 1,500 members. The Bureau in connection with 
the Agricultural College is a splendid medium for the dissemination of informa¬ 
tion, the equal of which, I believe, is not to be found in any other Australian 
State. The Bureau may be described as a co-operative association in the 
highest sense—in teaching and learning by the experience of members, and the 
more the members realise that purpose of the Bureau, and act on it as such, 
the greater will be the success of any Branch. The member who comes to 
meetings to* absorb, and not to diffuse information, fails to act up to the 
obligations of membership. None of us but can learn something from the 
experience of their fellow cultivators of the soil. It has frequently been stated 
of late that interest in the Bureau meetings was flagging. It is true that in 
many instances the attendance of members was not satisfactory, and that the 
Branch Conferences held lately had not realised expectations. However, taken 
on the whole, the meetings were held as often as previously, and the attendance 
of members, though undoubtedly not so high as it should be, was up to the 
average. It is disappointing to note that, except in a few localities, it seems 
impossible to get the outside public to attend Bureau meetings, and the 
difficulty of overcoming this indifference has been a matter of frequent comment. 
During the Year there has been considerable discussion on the proposals of 
the 'Wilmington Branch that one-third of the members should retire annually, 
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being eligible for re-election, and that the election should always ho by bal¬ 
lot. Thirty-six Branches supported, and seventeen opposed, or, at any rate, 
were indifferent on the subject. Clare Branch suggested that the member¬ 
ship be unlimited. The Council of Agriculture has given careful considera¬ 
tion to this matter, and has decided to allow matters to remain as at present. 
In connection with the work of the Bureau, it is interesting to note the 
improvements made during the past fourteen or fifteen years in connection 
with cultural work. In farming the most prominent of these are the use of 
manures, The extension of the practice of fallowings of keeping sheep on 
farms, the poultry and dairying industries, and the improvements of wheats, 
particularly in respect to rust resistance. In connection with this, I am 

pleased to see with us to-night a gentleman who has done so much for the 
farmers of this State. I refer to Mr. Marshall, whose work I am pleased to 
see is to be in a small measure recognised by us. The latest agricultural 
statistics show that whereas seven years ago the land under fallow was 512,5(31 
acres, or equal to less than a quarter of the total area under cereal crops that 
year, last year the area of fallow land was 1,01.0,141 acres out of a total of 
2,147,491 acres under cereal crops, showing that the proportion of fallow had 
more than doubled in seven years. Regarding the dairying industry, figures 
show that we have practically got all and a little more back than we lost 
during the drought. Last year's butter yield was, I believe, the highest on 
record, and, as supplies have kept up unusually well during the winter, and 
we have a promise of good feed in most dairying districts well into the sum¬ 
mer, it will not be surprising if we beat last year’s figures. There is no ques¬ 
tion that South Australia is better fitted for dairying than many people 
imagine, and it would undoubtedly be to the interest of the whole State to see 
a marked increase in the dairying industry, as, while the returns per acre 
are, comparatively speaking, large, the cost in labour of earning these returns 
is also much greater than in, say, wheatgrowing or sheep fanning, and the 
employment of a- large rural population will undoubtedly help to maintain 
the commercial prosperity of the State, In connection with the fruitgrowing 
industry, twelve years ago most growers considered that the various diseases 
to which our fruits and fruit trees were subjected were unconquerable. To¬ 
day it may be safely averred that the men who suffer most severely are those 
who neglect to try the various remedies for the destruction of the pests. To 
give an idea of the proportions our fruit industry is assuming I will instance, 
the production of currants. Whereas in 1S97 we produced 97,104 tb., last 
year (1903) our output was 1,165,472 lb., and, as the demand within the Com¬ 
monwealth is still four times as much as the output of Victoria and South' 
Australia, there is every prospect of 1 this branch of fruitgrowing being decich 
ediy profitable for many years to come. As a fruitgrower, X would like to 
refer to the export of fruit to oversea markets. The future of the industry is 
bound up in this trade. During the past season we have sent away nearly 
100,000 cases, and, though the past season’s operations have not been a suc¬ 
cess, I believe there is no ground for alarm, and that under ordinary condi¬ 
tions the prices realised in London would leave a fair margin of profit to the 
grower. Improvements in the methods of marketing and in the carriage of 
our fruit were, however, absolutely necessary. The fruitgrowers, in fact 
the whole community, have good ground for complaint against the policy of 
the shipowners carrying refrigerated produce, and also their unfair stand in 
reference to the safe carriage of such produce. At present Australia pays 
over a. quarter of a million sterling to shipowners for carriage of refrigerated 
produce, and South Australia’s share of this comes to over £30,000. Although 
. freights are ■ excessive, shipowners repudiate all responsibility for even fit¬ 
ting up the chambers properly and delivering the fruit in sound condition. 
Should any shipper have the courage to demand compensation for loss caused 
by neglect on the part of the Company’s servants, he is referred to a strong 
ring of shipowners formed to fight any such claim. The South Australian 
Fruitgrowers’ Association is acting in conjunction with similar associations 
in the other States with a view to securing an alteration in respect to this 
matter, which affected ^ shippers of all classes of refrigerated products. I 
would appeal to all fruitgrowers connected with the Bureau to join the Asso¬ 
ciation ^ and ^assist in this and other matters. In connection with the recent 
.alterations in the Department,' the members of the Council of Agriculture 
believed that Professor Perkins’s appointment as Principal of Roseworthy 
College was a step that would be fully jxistified by that gentleman's- work. 
They were glad to know that a Professor of Agriculture was also to be ap¬ 
pointed. Under the new arrangement.he believed the members of the Bureau 
and the general public would have every reason to be satisfied. 
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Mr. Robertson (Wilmington) said he wished to draw attention to the 
proposal of the Wilmington Branch to alter the rules in respect to member¬ 
ship. He understood that the Council of Agriculture had decided that the 
proposed alteration should not be made. He did not think that a decision 
on the question should be come to by the Council of Agriculture, but by Con¬ 
gress. 

Air. J. Aliller stated that when the subject was considered by the Council 
of Agriculture it was alleged that only about one-third of the Branches had 
voted in favour of the suggestion. Seventeen Branches were opposed to the 
proposal, and 33 in favour of it, while there were over 100 Branches. 

Mr. Robertson (Wilmington) said the notices proposing the suggested 
alteration were sent to only 64 Branches. Fifty-five replies were received, 
and of these 37 were favourable, while others were unfavourable, and some 
were undecided. He considered they, therefore, had a two-thirds majority in 
favour of the alteration. 

Air. It. Caldwell thought that effect should not be given to the proposal 
of the Wilmington Branch. The position the Council of Agriculture took was 
that it would be unwise to allow any suggestion affecting the constitution of 
the Agricultural Bureau to be enforced unless a majority of the whole of the 
Branches were in favour of .such a proposition. The rules had worked well 
for a number of years, and if any alteration were made it should be by a 
two-thirds majority of the Branches. 

The Chairman said the matter was to be brought before 4 ‘Free Parlia¬ 
ment,” and no decision would be come to that night. 

A delegate said the dairy industry in this State was not progressing so sat¬ 
isfactorily as in Victoria. Perhaps the cause was that our dairymen were not 
going to so much trouble as were the Victorians in housing and rugging 
cows in cold weather. .V higher percentage of butter and milk was got from 
the cows in Victoria. 

FUTURE MEETINGS OF CONGRESS. 

All*. W. L. Summers said it had been suggested that in order to prevent 
the Thursday evening meeting of the Bureau clashing with the annual meet¬ 
ing of the Farmers* Union the meetings of Congress should be started on 
Tuesday morning instead of Tuesday evening in future. The question was: 
If the alteration were made, would a number of delegates fail to attend the 
opening ceremony? 

Air. R. Caldwell thought that the suggestion w.as a good one, and moved: 
—‘‘That in future Congress be opened on Tuesday mornings.” 

Air. Gleeson (Carrieton) moved as an amendment:—“That the Congress 
be opened on Tuesday evenings, as at present.” He thought that people 
living on the narrow gauge railway line would be unable to be present on the 
Tuesday morning unless they came to Adelaide at the end of the previous 
week. He had been travelling from his home since Monday, and had only 
just arrived in the city. 

Air. J. Malcolm (Kudina) considered that it would be unwise to alter 
the time of the opening of Congress if by doing so they would interfere with 
the attendance of delegates. Supposing they shifted the time for the open¬ 
ing of Congress, what guarantee would they have that the Farmers' Union 
would not want to alter the date-of their meetings again? 

On the suggestion of another delegate Air. Caldwell agreed to amend his 
motion to the effect that the matter should be considered bv the Branches of 
the Bureau, and this was carried. 


Wednesday Morning, September S* 

Air. J. Aliller (Vice-Chairman of the Council of Agriculture) occupied the 
chair, in the absence of Colonel Rowell. 

Air. H. A. Cowan, of Onetree Hill Branch, read the following paper - 

LUCERNE-GROWING. 

Lucerne is one of nature's grandest fodder plants, and has been known for 
a good many centuries. Hartlib, an English writer, urges the value of this 
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plant for English farmers, in a work published in 1651. He quotes Columella., 
of the Roman period, as an authority on lucerne-growing in those times, who 
says that the plant would last for ten years, and may be mown for four-years 
seven times a year. So we find it was known and valued at that early period. 

Leaving the past and coming to our own time, its good qualities are well 
known and utilized throughout California and the Eastern States of America, 
and millions of acres are now under lucerne in Argentine, but it is greatly 
neglected in South Australia. It will grow in almost any soil, but best results 
will be obtained from deep black loam or chocolate soils, which are rich in 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid; but owners of poorer soils should not neg¬ 
lect lucerne, as it will pay on a variety of soils. It often does better in stiff 
clay lands than in those"of freer character, owing, no doubt, to the quality 
of the subsoils. 

I would strongly recommend stock owners generally to plant lucerne for 
grazing purposes, even without the aid of irrigation ; many have neglected 
lucerne because they thought it could not be profitably grown unless watered. 
Select a plot, on the- farm with a good strong subsoil, that will retain mois¬ 
ture, and if it is low lying so that it gets some of the drainage from the sur¬ 
rounding Land, so much the better. Care must, however, be taken that the 
water cannot lie on the surface too long, or the plant may perish. Having 
chosen the plot, plough it deeply early in the winter, and work it well, to get 
it fine, and free from lumps. To make a really good preparation, the ground 
should be ploughed with a subsoil plough, as it saves time, gives ta stronger 
plant, and therefore pays for the labour. 

. I have found that early in August is the best time for seeding on the 
plains, though I should think a month later would be a good time in the hills, 
where the weather is colder and the frosts more severe. I have used colonial 
seed, the germinating energy of which I tested by putting some of it into! 
wet flannel and keeping it moist by a window, where the sun could heat it. 
The seed was sown with a Massey-Harris drill, with grass seeclbox attache 
ment,_ set to sow 10 ft), of seed per acre, and 90 ft), superphosphate, at a depth 
of 1 inch to LI inches. The grass seedbox has small tubes* leading into the 
larger ones, and the seed and the manure go through the hoe together. Sixty 
acres have been sown in this way; the first 20 acres early in September, 1901, 
in dark, free soil, with a limestone subsoil. This came up splendidly, and has 
a good, strong root and crown: but the return is not as good.as it ought to 
be, on account of the limestone subsoil allowing what little rain that falls to 
drain away too quickly. The next 40 acres were sown early in August, 1902, 
in stiff, red land, with clay subsoil. This also came up well, and gives much 
better returns than the first 20 acres. You will notice that this lucerne is 
still very young, and has not got its roots down far yet: but the only time it 
failed to have a green bite for the stock was during March and April of this 
year. The inches of rain about April 18 made it shoot ahead at once, and 
I had good feed right up to the end of June. Since August 14, I turned 26 
cows and 7 horses each night on to a 20-acre paddock of lucerne, which was 
about six or eight inches high. From my experience of these sixty acres, I am 
thoroughly convinced that 5 ft». of seed, drilled in as described above, is suffi¬ 
cient. 

The young plant should not be allowed to blossom during the first year,.a® 
it exhausts the plant. Either lightly stock it to keep it down, or, better still, 
if you can spare'the feed, mow it off, and let. the cut stuff lie on the ground as 
a mulch. It may want feeding or cutting off two or three times the first sum¬ 
mer, Lucerne should always be divided into several paddocks, so that it will 
get-rest, and not be kept always bleeding. My sixty.acres are divided, into 
four paddocks at present, but two of these paddocks will be divided again, so 
as to make six paddocks of about ten acres each. It will deteriorate after the 
third year if neglected, but with proper care and attention it will last, not 
five or ten years, but fifty yearn, within the last few days I have read of a 
field of lucerne in America which, at sixty years old, was doing as well as 
ever it did in its younger days. When the lucerne is cut down.or the stock are 
removed from a paddock during the- first year it should be lightly harrowed, 
in the second' year heavily harrowed, and after the second year disc harrowed. 

During the second year I have used a- cultivator instead of heavy harrows. 
The Americans use disc harrows. By the following accident they discovered 
that discing lucerne improved it greatly. In Kansas, a-field was sown in'the 
. dry year'of 1894, hut it did not get a good stand, - so in 1897 pigs were turned 
on and fed it down closely, being taken off early in the fall. The field was then 
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‘disc harrowed, with the discs sharp, and set at as great an angle as possible, 
then cross disced. The ground was thoroughly pulverised, and the lucerne 
.apparently destroyed. - After this rough treatment, however, it came up 
strongly, and was much better than it had been before. As a general rule the 
Americans have the disc set so that they barely turn the soil over, at a depth 
of two inches. This splits up the crown of the plant, but does not cut the tap 
root. 

If at any time you have a good growth of lucerne, which is not required 
at once, it should be made into hay. Cut when the crop is about one-third in 
bloom, as the largest amount of digestible matter is obtainable then. The 
plant should not be allowed to stand later than the early blossoming stage, as 
it becomes hard and woody, and rapidly decreases in food value. It is a. rather 
difficult matter to make good lucerne hay, and can only be acquired by prac¬ 
tice, but it is a useful reserve food in any form, from good hay to indifferent 
ensilage, and none need be wasted. If the hay is put into stack before the 
stems are cured, it is very liable to heat and mould, but if allowed to lie on 
the ground too long the leaves will get dry and drop off, and the most valuable 
part is lost.. In the Eastern States of America the general practice is to cut 
the lucerne in the forenoon, then rake it- up and cure it in windrows, after 
which it is_ put in cocks five or six feet high, as small as will stand. The 
length of time for leaving in windrows or in cocks must always depend on 
the weather, stage of growth of the plant, etc., and experience must guide 
each individual as to treatment that will give the best results. A heavy rain on 
the hay before it is carted in will depreciate it 50 per cent. Therefore, choose 
a time to make hay when the weather prophets are predicting a few days 7 fin© 
weather. 

On a farm in' which I am interested we cut lucerne which grows just about 
an inch a day when irrigated. On one occasion we measured 27 inches in 30 
days. Lucerne will yield, with ordinary good care and the necessary heat and 
irrigation, from one to two tons per acre every four or five weeks. 
The sun power in this country is not half appreciated by graziers. It en¬ 
ables us to keep lucerne growing nine months of the year, .and it will pay to 
raise water _ from any moderate depth to utilize that power. It 
was iat one time freely asserted that this was an exhaustive plant, and 
that it impoverished the land. The Americans have shown this to be a fallacy, 
that it is a stover of nitrogen, and that lucerne land ploughed up after six or 
eight years, will yield from 35 to> 50 per cent, more of maize, wheat, barley, or 
oats, than equally good land alongside it, which had been farmed with the 
usual rests. It is a deep feeder, and in free alluvial soils of river flats it will 
send its roots down 30 or 40 feet, if they do not find moisture enough at shal¬ 
lower depth. Lucerne has its enemies, as other plants have, and the ravages of 
the flea are feared by some. No doubt it is -a nuisance, but so are all parasites, 
frosts out of season, hot winds, locusts, etc. The^ points I desire to urge on every 
blocker, farmer, grazier, or poultry owner, without regard to the extent of 
their operations, are : The strong vitality of the plant; its deep feeding 
habit ; its universal adaptability as stock food. 

Why should America be raising immense numbers of stock, including pigs, 
on lucerne, without the aid of any other food, and in South Australia you may 
travel 20 miles and see stock' without hope of a green mouthful until rain falls 
and grass has time to grow? It is not pluck or ability that is required, but 
a spirit of enquiry and emulation, combined with a little determination to f ex¬ 
periment, A little less independence of character, and a little _ more willing¬ 
ness to follow the experience of others, would ofttimes result in improving our 
methods. 

Mr. W. E, Fisher (Tatiara) thought lucerne well deserved greater atten¬ 
tion than it received at present. In the Tatiara district the best plan was 
to plough the land well and sow the seed with the cereal crop. Generally 
the land was not ploughed deep enough for lucerne. A friend of his bad 
asked if he could get the Siberian lucerne, which was said to be very hardy 
and productive. 

Mr, F. Gr. Ayres (Meningie) said lie had planted lucerne with wheat in 
his district, but it was a failure.' 

Mr. F. S. Wight (Kingston) stated that he had a small plot of lucerne 
which was planted with a crop in May, the bottom soil being sandstone, and 
the plant was growing well. 
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Mr. H. Evans (Benina rk) considered that a light dressing of superphos¬ 
phate when the lucerne seed was sown would assist it. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadin-a) thought that as lucerne had been grown at Wal¬ 
laroo, it could be grown almost anywhere else in the State. He- agreed with 
the statement that lucerne was a very hardy plant. _ If people, would only 
plant: a little they would soon become convinced that it would pay them to 
grow it. He had "been successful with it, although it had cost him 2s. per 1,000 
gallons for water for irrigation. He planted a quarter of an acre as an ex¬ 
periment, and it was a great success, the lucerne growing to a height of 4 
or 6 ft. 

Mr. D. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said he could endorse Mr. Malcolm\s re¬ 
marks. In his opinion, every farmer should try to improve his position by 
growing some kind of fodder plant. Thirty-five years ago he had seen lucerne 
growing in the Mount Gambier district, where it was sown with the wheat 
crops by a farmer who used to travel about the country buying cattle. These 
he would place on the lucerne, and then, in March and April, they were sold 
as rat cattle. Mr. Bowes had told him that he had made between £300 and 
£400 a year on his stubble land in that way. 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Wliyte-Yarcowie) had sown two acres with lucerne on a 
flat where the flood waters could run over it. Seed was put in in September, 
and the lucerne fed off three times during the summer. 

A delegate said he had had considerable experience with the growing of 
lucerne and other fodder plants, and had found that none other gave such 
good returns as lucerne. He bad had the best results in the Riverton district 
by sowing the seed in April. He had. 30 acres under lucerne, and the crop 
was so heavy that lie could not cut it with the binder. 

Mr. V. H. Nottle f'Booleroo Centre! said that although he lived in a 
pretty dry district he had tried almost every kind of fodder plant he could 
get hold of. None had lived so long as lucerne, but he did not believe even 
this plant would pay in the dry, northern country, as it did not last long. 
He had sown a little lucerne, mustard, and rape in a paddock, and found that 
the pigs would eat nothing else if they could get- the lucerne. 

Mr. J. Wilsdon (Appila-Yarrowie) stated that he had done well in lucerne 
growing, and thought the plant would thrive in most parts of the State. 

Mr. J. G. Preiss (Maimum) declared that he had put in half an acre of 
garden land with lucerne, and, although the rainfall was barely 9 in., it came 
up and grew till about November, when it dried off. When the rains came 
again it grew like spear grass. Afterwards he tried to plough it up, as he 
wanted his garden for something else, but failed to- get rid of it. Two years 
la-rer lie put sheep on it for about three months, and that put an end to the 
lucerne. (Laughter.) He got a cutting about every three weeks, that was 
from land that had been flooded. He wished the w r riter of the paper would 
tell him what kind of seed he had sown. 

Mr. Cowan replied that it was the ordinary lucerne. He had not heard 
of the Siberian before that day. 

A Lucindale delegate said he sowed about- Is. worth of seed to the acre in 
Iris wheat crops every year, and got a good summer crop for his sheep. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) thought there was a point that had been 
overlooked. It was at the bottom of everything, and that was pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence. It was no use growing lucerne at a,cost of 21s. for 20s, 
worth of the fodder. In the district from which he came two she*pawners 
had sown lucerne, thinking it was worthy of trial. It had given them a good 
deal <tff feed in their stubble paddocks, and it was said that the stock wanted 
something like this on the stubbles to help to- keep them in the right condi¬ 
tion when ordinary feed was dry. In the North, lucerne could only be relied 
upon in two seasons out of five. It was no use talking of results on a small 
plot: they wanted to know what returns they would get from, say, 60 acres. 

Mr. J. Smith (Hawker) considered that Mr. Cowan’s paper was a sound, 
practical one. He would not have risen to speak but for the remarks of the 

speaker. He would tell them his experience in the Far North—in about 
the driest place where farming was carried on in the State. There were 
several plots of lucerne growing well in Hawker. He had raised an embank¬ 
ment around a quarter of an acre, so that he could. flood the spot in the event 
&r heavy^ rains.^ He had flooded the plot three times this year. It was all 
uwv- well to talk a bruit going in for lucerne on a large scale. They must 
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do it- on a small scale first. (Hear, bear.) If they succeeded, then they would 
soon get 60 acres under lucerne. 

The Chairman said it had been considered that land about the Broughton 
was not suitable for lucerne-growing, but Mr. Wake had hundreds of acres 
on which wheat, 2 ft. high, and lucerne, IS in. in height, were growing. He 
reckoned that he would,get a very heavy crop of lucerne hay. Since it had been 
proved that that land could grow lucerne, its value had been doubled. 

Mr. Challenger (Mount Remarkable) thought that two or three rules 
should he observed to grow lucerne profitably. In the first place they must 
have water within .a given distance from the surface. Then it was no use 
to attempt to grow it on the side of hills. He had been able to grow lucerne, 
but the third year it disappeared, and weeds took its place. Tire greatest 
difficulty was with the weeds. 

The Chairman said Mr. Wake cultivated his lucerne land with harrows, 
and in that way scratched all the grass out of the crops. 

Mr. McGregor Dey (Gilles Plains) said he had some land on the banks of 
the Torrens, and there he eventually intended to grow fruit trees. He 
asked whether it would do any harm to sow lucerne on the land in the mean¬ 
time. He wanted to know whether he could get rid of the lucerne it it were 
planted, and whether it would impoverish the soil in any way. 

Mr. Evans (Renmark) said that some years ago he planted lucerne for the 
express purpose of benefiting the ground. He found that where the land 
before was unfit for trees, now it was good soil. 

Mr. W. L. Summers said lie did not know any lucerne by the name of 
Siberian, but believed it was really the Turkestan, which was introduced by 
the Agricultural Bureau some years ago. Seed of it was sent to farmers so 
they could carry out trials, but the replies received stated that it was no 
better than the ordinary lucerne, and some said it was finer in growth and 
much weaker. He advised Mr. t)ey not to sow lucerne on his land if he in¬ 
tended planting fruit trees there shortly. 

Mr. R. Marshall said he and his sons had sown 1,500 acres with wheat 
in a year, and they ran strips of lucerne through the crops. They found if 
paid well; they mixed the seed with the wheat when sowing. 

Mr. Cowan, in replying, said he had kept twenty cows in milk during 
the.summer with the aid of his lucerne plots. The animals were in good con¬ 
dition, and the milk supply was kept up; but if he had not grown lucerne he 
would have got very little milk without feeding them on plenty of bran and 
chaff. The lucerne had benefited him as much as a good crop of hay. In 
reply to Mr. Challenger he wished to say that over all his 60 acres the water 
was 60 ft. or more from the surface. With regard to the delegate who had 
planted lucerne several times without success, he thought he must have fed 
it off too closely, and that he had failed to cultivate the field properly. 

COMPLETE HARVESTER. 

Mr. J. H. Lock (Whyte-Yareowie Branch) read the following paper:—■ 

In initiating a discussion on the use of the complete harvester, which 
has of late years become so popular, I particularly wish to refer to the 
statement of a gentleman who has been closely identified with the wheat 
trade of South Australia tor many years. He states that often owing to the 
wheat being reaped by the harvester a little too soon, and to the grain going 
direct into the bags when somewhat damp, attack by weevil, heating ot the 
grain, and serious shrinkage in weight have frequently resulted, and he warn* 
farmers of the necessity for exercising care in the use of the complete har¬ 
vester. This is doubtless a timely wanting, as if his conclusions are correct 
the farmer can rest assured that the wheat merchants will devise means to 
protect themselves and throw on the growers any losses that may occur in this 
way. 

One of the many benefits claimed for the harvester is that the crop can 
be reaped earlier in the morning and on days when it would not lie possible 
to use the ordinary stripper, so that there may be something in the conten¬ 
tions of the merchant referred to-. ^ Any wheat harvested .when thoroughly 
ripe and dry would, of course, be free from any of these object ions, but can the 
fanner afford to wait until the crop is in such condition before he commences 
to harvest his wheat?. Does he not run risk of greater loss by storms and 
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rain than any damage that may occur to the grain from being bagged by the 
harvester before it is quite dry? No farmer will question the fact that by 
the introduction of the damp-weather stripper and the complete harvester th© 
harvesting operations have been greatly facilitated. With the former 
machine no complaint of injury to the grain resulting from its being reaped 
when slightly damp has been made, but this, of course, may be'due to the 
fact that- the wheat is left in the heaps until it can be winnowed and bag¬ 
ged. With the complete harvester, however, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that, as the wheat goes directly into the bag, sometimes in a damp state, some 
ill-effects may be noted. If, however, it should prove that harm does result, it 
was within the power of the farmer to avoid it by shooting out any wheat that 
is reaped when damp, and leaving it for a few days to dry before re-bagging. 
The wheat could easily be emptied from the harvester bos on to a tarpaulin 
and allowed to remain in the sun to dry. Even if this should b© necessary 
the labour involved in harvesting the crop would be much less than with the 
ordinary stripper. 

All those who have used a complete harvester know that it has many 
advantages over the stripper. A good harvester costs no more than an ordi¬ 
nary stripper and winnower, while the cost for wear and tear is very little 
greater. The labour involved in harvesting with the complete harvester is 
much less than with the stripper and winnower, and the grain is safely under 
cover in a much shorter time. The cost of reaping 1,000 bags of grain with the 
complete harvester is very little more than the cost of stripping the same 
quantity, while the risk of injury to the grain in the wheatheaps, and the cost 
of winnowing and bagging, which at 6d. per bag would amount to £25, would 
be avoided. A farmer with about 300 acres to reap would be able, with thle 
complete harvester, to finish harvesting operations in but a little longer time 
than it would take him to strip the crop with an ordinary stripper, besides, 
saving the expense for labour of three men winnowing the grain, This saving 
alone would more than pay for any loss that might occur on grain that has 
been harvested when damp. In reference to the statement that harvester 
wheat was liable to serious shrinkage, all of them knew that if they stored 
wheat for any length of time there was a perceptible increase in the weight, 
varying according to the condition of the wheat when it went into store. 
While the wheat merchant was loth to admit this, he was ready to cry out 
about any shrinkage in weight, however slight. 

There was no doubt that, the complete harvester being considerably more 
complicated than, the stripper, the wear and tear, as was only natural, would 
be greater; but I am certain that with the competition amongst the different 
makers, and with the experience they were gaining, this would be greatly 
reduced in the course of a few years, and the working parts much simplified, 
I believe that the complete harvester will prove a great boon to our farmers, 
but I would emphasize the necessity for care in respect to the bagging of 
damp grain. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kudina) said the first portion was quite in accord with 
what he knew on the subject. Twopence and threepence per bushel had to 
be docked on moist wheat. It must, however, be remembered that last har¬ 
vest was an exceptional one. Wheat brought m in the damp state and left in 
the stack for a short white deteriorated. He believed the complete harvester 
had come to stay, and as regards the damp grain, perhaps the farmers were 
to blame for reaping before the grain was ripe. 

Mr. G-. Stone (Port Germein) said he bought a complete harvester three 
years ago, and it gave him every satisfaction. With it he could take off wheat 
when he could not with the ordinary stripper. 

The Chairman—JFhe wheatgrower can take the crop off with the ordinary 
stripper if he liked as early as with the harvester. (Hear, hear.) When 
the bid strippers were worn out he certainly would advise them to buy com¬ 
plete harvesters. 

Mr. J. G. Folland (Reeves Plains) thought that the writer of 
the paper rather under-estimated the saving in labour b$ 
the use of the complete harvester. As regards the reaping of 
wheat in the green state, he said the greener he took off King's 
Early wheat the better sample it made. No complaint had been 
made about any of the wheat he had sent to the mill. He believed it would 
pay not to expect the complete harvester to clean the wheat for market, but 
to put it through the winnower, because- then they would have a uniform 
sample. Another reason why they should put it through the winnower was 
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because they were bound to get a little chaff in the wheat with the complete . 
harvester. 

Mr. T. Dunsford (Narridy) said he was a believer in the stripper and win¬ 
nower. ^ They must not forget that exceptional weather was experienced in 
the 1903-4 harvest, when the complete harvester was said to have done good 
work. Cocky chaff was of value to the farmers. The draught of the com¬ 
plete harvester was 20 per cent. more. 

Mr. II. Freeman (Arthurton) stated that he had been working with har¬ 
vesters for the past three, years Working with four horses he had done 12 
acres a day and with a change of teams 15 acres a. day. The number of acres 
credited to each machine was 350. 

Mr. D. F. Kennedy (Kadina) said he placed weight on Mr. Freeman's 
statements, because he knew he was a practical farmer. The question was 
whether the complete harvester was. a better all-round machine than the 
stripper. ^ Mr. Freeman had said the harvester had taken off 12 acres of 
wheat.a day with four horses; he had known a machine with three horses 
take off 10 acres. It was the ■winnowing part of the harvester that gave the 
farmers most bother, as it soon got out of gear and steadiness. They could 
always reap a crop, but it was the question of cleaning that wanted atten¬ 
tion. If they wanted to sell their wheat it would pay them to give it an 
extra cleaning. 

A delegate said he thought the complete harvester v r as not going to be a 
success in hilly country. His neighbour had purchased a complete har¬ 
vester, and since then had been buying ordinary strippers. That did not 
speak well for the harvester. He, had tried drying wheat on tarpaulins and 
also in bags, and found that it dried better in the bags. Nothing had been 
said definitely whether it was cheaper to harvest the wheat- with a complete 
harvester or a stripper. He did not believe it would be much cheaper with 
the harvester. They had to have two men and four horses with each har¬ 
vester. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quorn) thought that most of the delegates had agreed 
that the harvester had come to stay in certain parts of South Australia; those 
parts were where the farmers had a certain rainfall. To those who had strip¬ 
pers he would say they should not, by purchasing harvesters,, put millstones 
around their necks of which they could not rid themselves. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) considered that this was a matter on 
which every man should be guided largely by his own judgment. There was 
a great deal to say on both sides of the subject. They had to consider the 
extra, number of horses that would be required to work the harvester. In 
the first place a complete harvester cost £80 or £90, and farmers who already 
had reapers and winnowers should think a great deal before they threw them 
away for the other machine. He sold a parcel of wheat, to be delivered on 
November 1, and he started reaping with his ordinary stripper. His neigh¬ 
bour, who had a complete harvester, went to assist him, but was unable to 
reap the wheat with the harvester, as he said it •was too green. Mr. McEwin 
declared that he sold 250 bags of this wheat in April, and among it was IT 
bags that had been reaped by his neighbour’s harvester. He was docked on 
those 17 bags. That showed that they could not reap so early with the har¬ 
vester a.s with the ordinary stripper. He took off 400 acres of wheat every 
year with two ordinary strippers, and his crop was harvested sooner than any 
other in the district. 

The Chairman said he had had a harvester for three years, _ and it had 
given satisfaction in every way. _ With his machine he took off more than 
1,600 bags last season, and his neighbours were complaining that it was too 
wet to work the winnowers while his was in fin* bags. 

Mr.. Lock, in reply, said he was not going to advise them to purchase the 
complete, harvester." They should be careful in reaping in damp weather. 
The harvester was going to be a great boon to the farmers of South Aus¬ 
tralia. • 


Wednesday Evening*, September 7- 

FREE PARLIAMENT, . - 

Mb*. J, Miller presided, and said Free Parliament would be conducted by 
Congress. The discussion on each subject would be limited to 15 minutes. 
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Membership of the Bureau. 

Mr. W. Robertson (Wilmington) moved:-."1. That it be a re¬ 

commendation to the Council of Agriculture that one-tliiix.1. 
of the members of the Branches; of the Bureau retire an¬ 
nually, hut are eligible for re-election. 2. That eaiidklaUss be proposed 

by a-member, or may propose ■ themselves, for election on Branches ol the Bu¬ 
reau. 3. That the election of members bo by ballot by the sifting nioimbet\s, 
subject always to confirmation or rejection by the Council of Agriculture.” 
He said the object of the proposed in Iteration was to infuse new Wood into t lie 
membership. That meant the introduction of new ideas. There was no other 
institution in the world, he thought, where members became life members 
from the date of their introduction. If they excluded young men they won la 
be doing an injury to those who were to take their places when they passed 
away. If they now bad a member who was one of the greatest duffers im¬ 
aginable, they would be unable* to turn him out of the Bureau. He.thought 
it imperative that the Council of Agriculture should take the initiative m 
this matter. The reason of the proposal to allow members to nominate* them¬ 
selves was, because supposing a man went into a district unknown they might 
lose his services, which might prove very valuable!, through members not 
knowing much about him, and consequently not caring to propose him as a 
new member, through fear they might be placed in an invidious position. 

Air, W. A. Wornum (Gladstone) seconded the motion. He thought that 
if effect were given to the proposal better work would be carried out by 
the various Branches than at present, 

Mr. H. H. Greenway (Clare) moved as an amendment :—“That it would 
be to the best interests of the Bureau if the restriction as to the number of 
members of the Branches were removed.” As Secretary of the Clare Branch 
he had done all lie could to popularise its meetings; but had found great diffi¬ 
culty in getting an attendance of members. When a member of the Brandi 
went to considerable trouble to prepare a paper, it was no encouragement to 
him to have to read it to only six or eight other members. He had tried to get 
visitors to go to the meetings, but they would not, as they did not care to go 
on what they considered was sufferance. He thought all agreed with the 
delegate from Wilmington, that they should secure the services of the young 
men, and the question was • - What- way were they going to-do this? He thought 
the amendment would put matters right. They still wanted old members, 
with their long experience; but the assistance of young men a<t the same 
time. 

A Gladstone delegate seconded the amendment. ^ He had never under¬ 
stood why the membership of a Branch should be limited to 15. Some of the 
old members had done splendid work, and there was no reason why they 
should not continue members, as they were never too old to learn. If they 
had old and young members, ho thought that some really good discussions 
would take place between them. 

Mr. W. Bowey (Maitland) thought it would be better if the Agricultural 
Bureau abided by the resolution submitted at the last Congress by 'the Mait¬ 
land Branch, by which a Branch that wished could have an honorary mem¬ 
bership. The old men would retain their membership on the honorary list, 
and room also would be made for younger men. He would like the Secre¬ 
tary of the Agricultural Department, if he*could, to state the result of that 
discussion, as he believed the motion, had been carried, 

Air, Summers replied that any Branch of the Bureau could appoint as 
many honorary members as it wished without consulting the Department. 

Air. T. Gravestoeks (Riverton) did not see that there was any necessity 
for an alteration of the constitution of the Branches, 

Another delegate said he thought that if they had younger members they 
should be on the same footing as the older ones. They should have as many 
members as possible, and if they resolved to do this they would only be doing 
the same thing as was done by other societies. 

Mr. W. C. Grasby thought they could not adopt any resolution that would 

f ive greater effect in increasing its usefulness than the amendment moved by 
It. Greenway. It seemed to him an absurd thing to stipulate that the 
membership in any district should be limited to 15. 

The amendment was carried by a large majority. 
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The Agency Nuisance. 

Mr, H. Freeman (Arthurton) said he wished to speak on the agency 
nuisance and its cure. It was time they took some‘steps in this matter, as 
the agents were a great bother to the farmer. There were' machinery, ma¬ 
nure, sheep, and other agents, and the cure, lie> thought, would be found by 
following the example of members of the Arthurton. Branch, who had pledged 
themselves not to deal with agents, but the principals of firms. One or two 
members act on behalf of the others for the year, ordering all the machinery, 
manure, etc., required by the members, and no expenses were incurred except 
for telegrams or postage. They bad been working on this plan for some 
time, and it had given great satisfaction. He moved;—“That the members 
of Branches agree not to deal with agents .” 

Mr. Lomman (Arthurton) seconded the motion. He said the members of 
his Branch got their goods at bedrock prices through adopting this co-opera¬ 
tive system. 

Mr. R. Cooper (Riverton) thought that they were wasting time in discus¬ 
sing such a frivolous matter. If a man had not sufficient backbone to deal 
with an agent, then he deserved to make purchases he did not wish or have 
his time wasted. 

A delegate said he thought that there was something more in what the 
members of the Arthurton Branch spoke of than was.apparent at first. Not 
only would the agents stop the farmers in their work, but also- the workmen, 
and they would not take “No 5 ’ for an answer. 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Whyte-Yaroowie) thought it would be out of place for 
Congress to pass any resolution against agents. Let the fanners co-operate, 
and let the agents die a natural death. 

Mr, A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) said he wished Mr. Freeman had men¬ 
tioned when he was submitting his motion that he had purchased 15 machines 
for residents on Yorke’s Peninsula. He was sure the Arthurton Branch was 
doing good work in this connection. However, he would not like to see the 
motion passed, because people would say that farmers were too thin-skinned 
to deal with agents. 

Mr. Freeman said he had bought 15 harvesting machines and 500 tons of 
manures in one line, and had not got a halfpenny himself out of the pur¬ 
chases. By combining in this way they had, however, got their requirements 
at 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, discount. (Hear, hear.) 

A delegate said he had sold hundreds of tons of manures to other farm¬ 
ers, and that if it had not been for the agents not nearly so much commercial 
fertilisers would have been sold as had been the case. 

An Inker man delegate believed that a number of wheatgrowers had used 
manures and machinery earlier than they otherwise would have done on ac¬ 
count of the visits paid to them by agents. If they passed a resolution as 
proposed they would be interfering with the liberty of the subject. 

The motion was lost by a large majority. 


The Rabbit Pest. 

Mr. G. Stone (Port Germein) did not think there, was a more important 
matter on the notice-paper for discussion that night than the rabbit pest. 
Unless something more was done to check these vermin, lie thought they would 
have to leave the country. It cost him a large sum annually to keep them 
in check. Some years ago a French chemist made an attempt to introduce a 
disease among rabbits, but. before he had an opportunity of proving the effi¬ 
cacy of his method of treatment he, unfortunately, died. A substantial sum 
should be offered by this State, or the States, for some very effective means 
of destroying the rabbits. The carrying capacity of their lands, he thought, 
had been seriously reduced, and the cost of attempting to eradicate the pest 
in the ordinary way would be something enormous. It might be argued 
that it would not be the right thing to ask the Government to place a sum on 
the Estimates for the purpo.se of keeping rabbits in check, but he thought they 
might reasonably request the payment of a bonus for a. satisfactory method of 
dealing with the pest, the money not to be paid until everything had proved 
satisfactory. He movedThat the Government be requested to offer a 
substantial bonus for some effective method of destroying rabbits at a reason¬ 
able cost.” 
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Mr. Kennedy seconded the motion. The seriousness of the trouble was 
only known to those who lived in the outside districts, where, in many cases, 
there were no crops at all in consequence of the ravages .of the rabbits. Many 
people wanted to know if a contagious disease could not be found to destroy 
the pest, but the question was: Where wo-uld such a disease stop? It might 
spread to* other animals, or even human beings. 

Mr. W. G. Mills (Ivanmantoo) said he endorsed the remarks of Mr. Stone. 
He held 4,000 acres, and had killed 5,000 rabbits in a year : but lie could never 
get rid of them until lie wire-netted Iris property. 

Mr. F. G. Ayres (Meningie) said the New South Wales Government had 
offered a very large bonus some years'ago for an effective method of destroy¬ 
ing the pest. A French expert had proposed inoculation with chicken pox, 
but they would not have it, because it was feared that poultry and other birds 
would take the disease. Great care should be taken before the introduction 
of any disease. 


Mr. J. A. Lock (Whyte-Yarcowie) said a long experience laid led him to 
the conclusion that if they were going to fight the rabbit properly they would 
have to wire-net their properties. If they had a large number of rabbits, a 
good way to destroy them was by means of phosphorus and pollard. The 
mixture would kill them in thousands, and the rabbits would eat it at; any 
time of the year. They would have to exercise care in not leaving phosphorus 
lying about, or sheep and other stock would be poisoned. 

Mr. Preiss (Mannuni) said that on the eastern side of the Murray the 
rabbits were swarming over the country, but he was keeping the pest ’down 
well. No disease would kill every rabbit in the country, and the only remedy 
was for the farmers to kill them themselves. Keep them down low, and 
stick to the work. Then they would be able to cope with the pest all right. 
He laid baits of poisoned jam or of phosphorus. 

A ^delegate considered that farmers should assist their District Councils 
to entoree the Act. They should all take action on a certam day, or days, to 
kill rabbits. Unless they all combined and took simultaneous action, the 
pest could not be kept in cheek. 


Mr. A. C. Hirsch (Hawker) considered that after twenty years’ experience 
bouth Australians knew but little about this question. The only method by 
which the State would get over the difficulty would be by allowing all the Dis- 
tnet Councils to form themselves into Boards, in the same wdyas the Vermin 
Boards had been appointed. The Councils should wire-net their districts' 
m, and then the residents would be able to kill the pest. 

. J * filter said his farm was . in a vermin district, and some of Iris 
neighbours could not grow a crop because of the rabbits. If those neighbours 
had, honestly supported the District Council the rabbits would have been got 
rid or by now. The Commissioner of Crown Lands had told him that the Ver¬ 
min Destruction Act was in the hands of the District Councils, and that the 
Government would not take any action in the matter. 

The motion was lost by a largo majority. 


Farmers’ Day ax Aoimcitutukal Collkuk. 

Mr F. G. Ayres (Aleningie) moved“That the day for visiting tim 
Koseworthy Agricultural College be altered from the Monday after show week 
to the Tuesday before the show.” He said that a number of members of the 
miieau who would hke to visit ^ the College were unable to do so, as they could 
not, break into another week in town. If they had visited tlie College this 
j / before the show they would have been able to have taken greater in to- 
rest.m the address Professor Perkins was going to deliver to them." 

0 *] le m °tmn having been seconded, Mr. Hirsch (Hawker) submitted an 
amendment to the effect that the present arrangement should not be altered. 

ATon/l ^ Jr i Kr ^ ter (Q^orn) said that the North train leaving Hawker on 
filo’ d l llot r f a . cil Adelaide till. Tuesday evening, and if the proposed sug™ 
carried out a number of the members of the northern Branches 
v on id be unable to visit the College. 

to visit "the Plai TL s ^ at€d that a great many were unable 

n i a Mo $^’ aBd same thing applied in respect to the 
h-^Tesnectl fhflvf T‘ £ h « retore an alternative arrangement 

to y woukl MWr be abIe 
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Mr. E. Caldwell questioned it' farmers gained much knowledge from these 
“wholesale visits.’’ ^ He thought it would be a better plan to allow farmers 
who were desirous of inspecting the Cpliege to visit it at another time rather 
than that they should all visit it- at once.’ Professor Perkins could not give 
much information to such a large body of men on visiting day, as all wanted 
to ask questions at the same time., 

Mr. W* l 4 - Summers pointed out that as Bureau members travelling on 
official business could obtain return railway tickets at excursion fares, it would 
be a good plan if two or more Branches in any locality decided to make a special 
trip to Roseworthy. It would, of course, be necessary to make arrangements 
with the College authorities beforehand, but he- was certain that Professor 
Perkins would always be glad to welcome them, -and would give them all the 
information in his power. If this were done, the Hon. Secretaries of ■ the 
Branches proposing to make the trip would need to apply to- him (Mr. Sum¬ 
mers) for certificates of membership, which would be required by the railway 
stationmasters before they could issue tickets on the terms mentioned. 

A delegate thought it would be a pity to abolish the present visiting day, 
although he also approved of the other suggestion. 

The Chairman said the present arrangement could be allowed to remain, 
and in addition small parties could doubtless go to the institution when it was- 
convenient, 

Mr. Caldwell moved as a further amendment:—“That the Minister be 
asked to provide facilities to- enable farmers to- visit the Rose worthy Agricul¬ 
tural College at any time, on reasonable notice being given.” Mr. Caldwell’s 
amendment was carried unanimously. 

The Size of Wheat sacks. 

Mr. Fraser (Inkerman) moved :—“That no alteration in the present size 
of whcatsacks is desirable.” He said he had noticed that in New South Wales 
it had been proposed, to alter the size of the sacks, and it was just as well 
that -an expression of opinion on the subject should be recorded. 

^ Mr. Brown seconded the motion, which was carried, only three delegates 
voting against it. 

Should Farmers Keep Proper Account Books. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said the keeping of account books on the farm 
was more important than many imagined. In these days, when income tax 
returns had to be made out, there was some wisdom in keeping books, but 
many farmers neglected this important part of their business. The books 
should record the receipts and expenditures. There should be a stock book. 
At present the bank book was the only one the majority of farmers could 
produce, and in ease.of.a dispute with income tax, officials they would find 1 
themselves involved in -a lot -or trouble. He moved:—“That it is desirable 
that books of accounts of receipts and expenditures should be kept on the 
farm.” 

Mr. B. Thompson (Quorn) seconded the motion. Farmers should take a 
lesson from business men in this matter. He had got a book, and always kept 
one: if he had not he”would have been in the Insolvency Court long ago. J'.i 
he had not kept a book he would not have known what had paid on the farm 
and what not. They should keep an account of what the fowls and cows 
were doing. In that way they would be enabled to keep only those things 
on the farm that paid. 

Mr. Caldwell said he failed to see what good would result from the pass¬ 
ing of such a resolution. 

Mr. F. Coleman (Saddle worth) supported the motion, because he believed 
that the books would prove of considerable help, especially in regard to the 
making out of the income tax returns. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) considered the motion practically a 
libel on farmers. He did not think there was a member of the Bureau who 
could not tell his exact position in fifteen minutes. His experience of farm¬ 
ers was that they were correct to the penny in all transactions. Of all men 
with whom he had dealings he had had the least trouble with the farmers. 

Mr. Fraser (Inkerman) believed that there was hardly one in twenty 
farmers who adopted a systematic method of bookkeeping. 
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Mr. Challenger thought that the passing •of the motion would ho as much 
as to say farmers wore ignorant. 

The motion was carried by a large majority. 

Flat-boned Houses. 

Mr. A. Maslin (Wilmington) said he wished to ask why tlat-bonod horses 
were supposed to bo superior to round-boned animals. It any delegate could 
toll him" lie would be pleased for the information. It was quite (dear that 
there was some superiority, as buyers had been known to refuse to buy round- 
boned horses. 

A delegate said this was a question for a veterinary surgeon. Mr. Maslin 
could find something about the subject in Lieutenant Fitzgerald’s book on 
the horse. The speaker said he had always looked upon round-boned horses 
as not good to.breed from. 

Mr. Brown said that one of the best horses he had ever seen was a round- 
boned animal. 

Noxious Weeds Act. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) said the District Councils had recently 
received notice that two or three different weeds had been added to the 
Noxious Weeds Act. He wanted to know what good it was proclaiming theis-e 
weeds, seeing that there were thousands upon thousands of acres covered 
with weeds, and practically .nothing was done to destroy them. It was a 
farce. A manager of a station had told him that although t hey had more star 
thistles than ever, they had more sheep on the run. 

Mr. Id. Caldwell said he believed the reason live Government did not en¬ 
force the Noxious Weeds Act was because along the railway lines all kinds 
of noxious weeds were growing. 

Mr. W. T. Cooper (Koolunga) said the Government should keep their own 
land clean. On the Murray Flats star thistles were growing as high as the 
trap wheels. 

Mr. Challenger wanted to know if the Government were liable for not 
destroying noxious weeds, as well as individuals. (Cries of “No."’) Well, 
then, they had no remedy. 

A delegate said it was proposed that each district should declare what 
was a noxious weed. 

.Mr, Summers—The Municipal Corporations already have that: power. 


Thursday Morning*, September 8. 

Mr. J. Miller occupied the chair. 

Experimental Cultivation. 

Professor Perkins gave an address on this subject, illustrated by moans 
of lantern views. A report will appear in November issue. 


Thursday Evening, September 8. 

STANDARD WEIGHT OF WHEAT. 

Colonel Rowell occupied, the chair, and said that three representatives of 
the Coni Trade Section of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce, namely, 
Messrs. A. P. Hall (Chairman),' J. Darling, M.P., and C. H. T. Connor, at¬ 
tended by invitation to discuss'the question of the fixing of the standard 
bushel of wheat with the delegates to Congress. 

Mr. Hall, in addressing the meeting on the subject, said he would simply 
make a statement of facts, and then a discussion could follow. When the 
quantity of wheat grown in South Australia became more than enough to 
supply the local demand it became necessary to export it. It also became 
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imperative that a standard should bo fixed so that dealings could be carried 
on with traders living in other parts of the world. The Corn Trade Section 
of the Adelaide Chamber of Commerce had fixed the standard for South Aus¬ 
tralia- ever since 1888. On looking through the records of the Chamber lie 
saw that the dates on which the standard had been fixed had varied consider¬ 
ably. I t was as late as February 14 on one occasion, and the earliest date 
was on December 15, which occur red the year before the present. The reason 
for fixing the standard was for the benefit of the farmer as well as for the 
miller or wheat agent, The wheat grower bargained for the price of his 
cereals, received his cheque, and there his transaction ended. With the ship¬ 
per' the transaction was much different. He had a great deal of responsibility 
until his cargo was delivered on the other side of the world. If the wheat 
turned out to be short in weight he had to pay for the shortage, and if it did 
not come up to the average he was also called upon to make payment. If on the 
arrival of wheat at oversea ports a dispute arose as to the quality of the wheat 
umpires were appointed, and they secured one of the samples that had been 
forwarded to that country as soon as possible after the Corn Trade Section 
had fixed the standard sample. If the wheat on. board did not come up to 
the sample fixed by the Chamber, then the shipper had to suffer. The Ade¬ 
laide Corn Trade Section obtained samples of wheat grown in the State as 
early as possible in the season each year, sending out notices, which stalled 
that samples were required, to millers, the Farmers’ Union, and the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau. On receiving the samples they were mixed, and a fair average 
bushel was struck and weighed. Then it became a question as to what should 
he the standard for the year. The weight of this sample was not accepted 
in its entirety ; but the Chamber tried to make everything satisfactory, as 
they did not want any disputes over cargoes that might be sold. The stan¬ 
dard fixed was usually slightly under the actual weight of this sample. Much 
comment had taken place of late years as to the date upon which the stan¬ 
dard had been fixed. The standard weight had been 64 it), in 1888 and again 
64 !t>. in 1891. With those exceptions it had been from 62 lb. to 63 fib. 
until last year, when it was fixed at 61 £ lb. He had just told them why 
the standard was fixed and how, and he would leave it to the other speakers 
to deal further with the subject. 

Mr. G. Teagle (Kapuuda) wanted to know why previous to 1888 South 
Australian wheatgrowers were able to get Is. 8d. per quarter more for their 
wheat than they were since the Chamber of Commerce had fixed the standard. 
It was outside*the rules of the Chamber of Commerce to fix a standard. for 
the whole of South Australia. The buyer was at liberty to dock the wheat 
if it were below the standard, to the extent of double the amount he paid 
for it. He had known instances where wheat had been docked Id. per bushel 
because it did not go up to the standard, while, when it went above the stan¬ 
dard, only Id. per bushel extra was given for it, 

Mr. Hall replied that so far as the Chamber of Commerce was concerned 
it had nothing to do with the prices paid for wheat, or the docking of it be¬ 
cause it did not come up to the standard. The Chamber simply fixed the 
standard, so that the wheat might be sold in another country. The price 
was a matter for the individual buyer and seller. 

Mr J. C. Symons (Crystal Brook) said the members of the Chamber of 
Commerce were buyers of wheat Therefore, the opinion was, they had an in- 
11 nonce on the price. He thought the right persons were not fixing the 
standard bushel, for this reason—that all those who took part in 
the fixing of the standard were interested in the buying 
and not the selling of the wheat in the State. In a 
paper he had read at a meeting of the Crystal Brook Branch he had 
suggested that the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College should 
be chairman of the body that fixed the standard weight, which should con¬ 
sist of representatives of the Council of Agriculture and members of the 
Corn Trade Section. Farmers in the Crystal Brook district considered that 
they had suffered greatly through the standard being fixed so late last year. 
They commenced last year by selling their whea t at the 63-lb. standard, and had 
delivered two-thirds of it when the standard was announced to be down to 
61.1 lb. He had calculated that farmers around Crystal Brook had lost £500 
through this. He moved:—“That the standard be fixed at 62 ft), for all 
time.” , . 

Mr. Harris (Mundoora) seconded the motion. ’ ■ 
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Mr. G. TeagLe (Kapunda) said lie had re wived 33 letters asking him to 
stick to a fixed 60-ft. standard. (Cries <»f “No” ; and “We do not want 
that.”) 

Mr. Hirseli (Hawker) thought that farmers should have a say in the 
fixing of the standard. . They should have reprewnta.tives on the grain trade 
section of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chairman said if there were -a fixed standard, as proposed. the far¬ 
mers would have no need for such represent at ives. But he did nut know 
what the result would be—what the buyers in England, wore going to do. 

Mr. W. G. Mills (Kanmantoo) considered that there was no need dor 
them to trouble about, a standard at all. If wheat went below a certain 
quality, say 60 ft), to the bushel, then the buyer could dock it: but if it 
went above that, he should pay at the same rate as when a reduction was 
made. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkworth) said they approached the Chamber of 
Commerce in an altogether wrong spirit over tins matter. The farmers were 
in the position of sellers, and they could-not dictate to the Chamber of 
Commerce and the wheat-buyers. He was in sympathy with the motion, and 
would support it. He was pleased that the Chamber of. Commerce had sent 
representatives there that night to discuss the matter with them. .It was to 
be hoped that the difficulty would be amicably overcome. He did not: think 
the small measures for weighing the wheat were always correct, and he men¬ 
tioned an incident when his wheat was said to be of less weight than it was. 
He, however, produced his own bushel measure to test it, and the trouble 
ended at once. Competition among the buyers themselves, when there was a 
tiptop wheat and a. high standard, would make matters all right. L ist liar- 
vest some of the growers had got- the whole of their wheat delivered innler 
the C3~ft. standard before that of 614 ft. was declared : but buyers might 
turn round and say they had given 3s. Id. per bushel for the- early wheat. 
He. would far rather see buyers make than lose money, ais, if they lost on 
their business, it was bound to react- to the injury of the fanner. 

Mr. J. Malcolm (Kadina) said it was evident from the remarks that the 
delegates were of the opinion that the Bureau should -approach the Chamber 
of Commerce, and ask that the farmers might-’ be represented on tho Cham¬ 
ber, for the purpose of fixing the standard at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. Thomas moved as an amendment: “That the present method of fix¬ 
ing the standard is unsatisfactory to the farmers ol: South Australia.” He 
thought that they should not decide to take any definite, step which they 
might regret afterwards. If the -amendment were carried committees could 
be appointed to make further enquiries upon the subject. South Australia 
used to grow the best wheat in the world, and probably did so now. He bad 
been told that some wheat buyers did not approve of the small wheat measures 
at present in use in the State. Perhaps some of the wheat buyers present 
might enlighten them upon that point. 

■Mr, G. Teagle (Kapunda) seconded the amendment. 

Mr, F. MeMartin (Boo-lero-o Centre) thought that no farmer wished the 
standard fixed at 60 ft), per bushel. He* lmd been buying wheat for 17 years, 
and if the standard were’as low m 58 ft. they would find some growers bring¬ 
ing along wheat at 57i ft.—that was, if they had enough rubbish to make 
it at that. Anything under 62 ft. was not a fair average samploi of wheat that 
could be grown in South Australia. The higher they made the standard the 
better it would be for the farmers. (Hear, hear.) The alteration lie con¬ 
sidered necessary was the fixing of the standard bushel earlier in the sea¬ 
son, and on no account should the standard be less than 62 ft), to the bushel. 

Mr. J. A. Lock (Whyte-Yareowie) believed that the delegates, if they 
were not careful, would get into a fog on the subject. To his mind, they 
should do one of two things—either favour fixing the standard for all time 
at 62 ft. per bushel, or pass a resolution setting forth that representative of 
the Farmers* Union and the Agricultural Council should be members of the 
Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. J. Darling—Members of the Farmers* Union are now upon the 
committee. 

Mr. J. Miller said the delegates to Congress could congratulate them- 
selves upon the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce meeting them 
that night. It showed that they believed in the system they administered. 
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It was the duty of the delegates to say in what direction reforms were 
needed. t The standard sample could not be fixed sufficiently early to say it 
was a fair average quality wheat of the State. They could not have a fair 
average sample simply to do business with the early districts. Every year 
they had some excellent wheat and some very inferior lots. Wheat was 
not ripe enough for reaping in various parts of the country, until a lot of it 
had been marketed from other parts. The quality varied every year from 
good to bad. It was undesirable to fix a standard for all time, and there¬ 
fore he would oppose Mr. Symons’ motion. 

Mr. Bad.man (Riverton) said that the higher they kept the standard the 
better would be the quality of the wheat sent to England, and the greater 
would be their reputation. 

Mr. E. Coleman (Saddleworth) said he would like to know whether it 
was practicable to have a standard fixed for a number of years, and would 
like to hear what the representatives of the Chamber of Commerce had to 
say en the matter. 

Mr. J. Darling addressed the Congress. He said he had been taking 
part in the wheat trade since 1866. - He would tell them why they should 
fix the standard each year on its merits. The Chamber of Commerce had 
never been in conflict with the members of the Agricultural Bureau, nor had 
ever desired to* fix the standard either too high or too low. Yet some of the 
farmers had seen fit to say so.. The Chamber fixed the standard as a trade 
standard for commercial men trading in South Australia and beyond its 
shores. If they wanted to do the best for our farmers they would keep the 
standard as high as they consistently could. Supposing they had seven- 
tenths of their crop going 63 ft), to the bushel, would they like to have the 
standard fixed at 62 ft). P They would have to send to the markets of the 
world a 62 ft), standard, while seven-tenths of the crop was going 63 ft). As a 
trader it would suit him remarkably well; as a grower, he would "say : : Do 
not do anything of the sort, but keep your standard as high as you possibly 
can. 5 ’ South Australia would then command a preference for her wheat in 
the markets of the world. If the wheatgrowers were to supply 63.ft), wheat 
the standard being fixed at 62 ft)., lie oould tell them that then they would 
not got the full value for their produce. What would happen would be tins 
the buyer would purchase the 63 ft), of wheat on the 62 ft), standard, and 
would ship a 62 It. standard to the other side of the world, and would give 
the farmers only a corresponding price. _ (Laughter.) The Canadian and 
Argentine standards were now 64 ft>., and if they reduced theirs to 60 ft>. they 
would declare South Australian wheat inferior. If there were a 62-ft. 
•standard, when seven-tenths of the wheat really went 63 ft., who was going 
to get the advantage? Why, the traders on the other side of the world, if 
the traders here did not take another course. They might buy wheat on the 
fixed standard of 62 ft., with a crop averaging 63 ft. or 64 ft.,, which they 
would sell in Europe as “choice 5 ’ at higher than ordinary rates, and put 
money in their own pockets which the farmers should have) had. That 
would possibly be one thing they would have to face, and he would have no 
objection to it. (Laughter.) But he would say it would be in the best in¬ 
terests of the producer to fix the standard weight of wheat every season upon 
its own merits, and the growers would get full value for the article they sold. 
That was the wisest course to pursue. If they had wheat not going, more 
than 60 ft. to the bushel, did they think millers in England were going to 
buy it when plenty at 64 ft), was offering from Canada and other parts? 

A Delegate—It has never been so low as 60 ft. 

Mr, Darling said the delegate from the Ivapunda Branch had told them 
that evening that he had received 33 letters congratulating them upon their 
successful movement with the object of getting a fixed standard of 60 ft. If 
they did that they would be crying stinking fish upon their own wheat, 
"When at Jamestown recently, Senator McGregor implied that the wheat- 
buyers were practically a lot of rogues, and said they' were robbing the far¬ 
mers. Mr. Barling said he had been among the - farmers for 40 years, and 
had found that they were well able to take care of themselves. They were 
an exceedingly intelligent body of men. To the wheat buyers it seemed 
strange that whenever there was a fall in the wheat market the farmers 
got immediate scent of it. Too often they only heard one side of a ques¬ 
tion, and this referred particularly to early sellers of wheat last season. 
’Those who got- their wheat in early were the most favoured farmers in the 
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State. They were situated in a part where, owing to climatic conditions, 
they were able to bring in their crops long before other crops were reaped. 
As there was a temporary shortage in the Australian supply, they obtained 
several pence per bushel' for their wheat above European parity, .instead 
of the fanners in the Crystal Brook district losing £500, «as had been repre¬ 
sented, it was the trawlers and shippers who sustained a. loss. . The imfor¬ 
tunate traders bought the wheat in anticipation of the Victorian mills re¬ 
quiring supplies for an early start ; but they were out of pocket oyer the 
transaction,’ as they found that prices here were not in parity with the 
London market. Those farmers had no need to comp bun, hut should con¬ 
gratulate themselves upon having done remarkably well. (Laughter.) Far¬ 
mers knew very well that buyers always bought and paid for (50 IN. ot : wheat 
to the bushel, and that the standard fixed each year was merely an indication 
of the quality of the wheat. A number of people had discussed the question 
as to whether there should be two standardsIf the- farmers adopted such 
a suggestion they would be playing right into the hands of the traders. 
Traders must have seine standard, so that they can say to the markets of 
the world they could guarantee up to that standard. In this telegraphic 
age practically all business was regulated by the standard. He thought they 
could not improve upon the lines they had been working upon for the last 
40 years, and such lines had brought South Australia into good repute. The 
South Australian standard of late had been higher than that of Victoria and 
of New South Wales. Owing to the damage done by summer rains the South 
Australian standard was fixed at 61 £ tb. Victoria then fixed hers 
at 604 th., and New South Wales decided upon a. 614b, 
standard. What was the result? It was this. Their people 
cabled out: ‘‘We want Australian wheat, and will give 3d. 
per quarter preference, for South Australian shipment.” Owing to heavy 
rains,, which occurred last season after the standard was fixed, shippers hail 
experienced difficulty in making their cargoes go up to 6 I 4 It), per bushel, 
and, unfortunately, were called upon by arbitration to make good some 
losses. Owing to the lower standard, Victorian dealers had not suffered to 
the same extent: but they bad kept South Australia ahead, and she would 
have preference next year, through having maintained a higher standard. 
Some few years ago the Victorian standard was 1 tb. more than that here, 
and her shipments then commanded 3d. per quarter more than South Aus¬ 
tralian wheat. Were they, under such circumstances; going to fix an 
arbitrary standard, and give the other States an opportunity to command 
higher prices in the markets of the world? He was sure the Corn Trade 
Section of the Chamber of Commerce would be pleased to have gentlemen 
representing the farmers joining with them in their deliberations when the 
standard for each season was fixed. A standard sample that would compare 
with the wheat of the season was what was essential. Then it could be sold 
011 sample. The existence of the wheat buyers depended upon the wheat- 
growers, and in the same way the existence of the grower depended upon 
the buyer. They must go together hand in hand. (Cheers.) 

A delegate wanted to know why the buyers did not give, so much for 
wheat over the standard as they took off for wheat under it. 

Mr. Darling said that with wheat, over or under standard the farmer 
had to make a special contract with the buyer, as it was not f.a.q. wheat, 
and the farmer with wheat over standard should endeavour to make special 
terms with the wheat merchant or miller. If they did not protect them¬ 
selves in this way, they could hardly expect the buyers to act as philan¬ 
thropists. The farmer who had a sample which he'thought was worth a 
higher price than ordinary need not sell it under its value, 

Mr. Gregory stated that he was surprised the Farmers’ Union had nob 
sent their representative on the Chamber of Commerce to that night’s 
meeting. 

Mr. Darling explained that the reason was that it was the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’ Union. 

Mr. J. C. Symons (Crystal Brook) said after the statement of Mr. 
Darling in regard to the reason for fixing the standard each season he would 
withdraw his motion. 

The Chairman said that the amendment setting forth that the fixing of 
tlie standard was unsatisfactory to the farmers of South Australia became 
the motion. 
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Mr. R. Caldwell wanted to move as an amendment: — ‘‘That in the 
opinion of this Congress, after having heard the statement of the Corn Trade 
Section of the Chamber of Commerce, it would be detrimental to the interests 
of wheat .growers in the State if any alteration were made in the fixing of the 
standard” ; but the Chairman would not- accept this, as it was a direct nega¬ 
tive of the motion. 

Mr. Darling was asked if wheat was worth more in Victoria- than in South 
Australia. He replied that that depended upon various circumstances 
which had to be taken into consideration. Freights had an important bear¬ 
ing on tile markets. At present they were Is. per ton less from South Aus¬ 
tralia, but there were very limited offerings of wheat here. In Victoria 
there were fairly free supplies yet. In South Australia the trade in wheat 
at present was almost at a standstill because the greater portion of the crops 
had passed away to the markets of the* world. 

Mr. It. Thompson (Quorn) said the Branch Bureau he represented had 
•carried a resolution declaring that the present system of docking wheat under 
the standard was unfair. It was thought that the docking should be done 
by weight and not by pence. 

Mr. Darling replied that the Chamber of Commerce had nothing to do 
with the docking of wheat. It was purely a matter between the individual 
grower and the individual trader. 

The motion was then put, and was lost by a large- majority. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin (Brinkw-orth) moved:—‘‘That this Congress accepts 
’the offer of representation on the Chamber of Commerce for the fixing of the 
•standard sample of wheat, and that, the Council of Agricult ure make necessary 
arrangements to give effect to it.” 

Mr. J. C. Symons (Crystal Brook) seconded the motion, which was car¬ 
ried . 

Mr. R. Caldwell moved that a vote of thanks be tendered to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. R. Thompson (Quorn), in seconding it, said it was a pity the gentle¬ 
men from the Chamber of Commerce did not meet the delegates to Congress 
of timer. (Hear, hoar.). 

The motion was carried. 

PRESENTATION TO MR. R a MARSHALL. 

The Chairman said be was very pleased to see that the farmers of South 
Australia had thought fit, through the Agricultural Bureau, to show their 
appreciation of Mr. Marshall’s services to* the residents of the State by pre¬ 
senting him with an address. Doubtless they recognised what beneficial re¬ 
sults had accrued to the farmers through Mr. Marshall’s labours in the cross- 
fertilisation of wheats. The trouble with the red rust had to a large extent 
been overcome by the introduction of these rust-resistant- varieties of wheat. 
On behalf of the members of the Agricultural Bureau and the* farmers of South 
Australia, he had much pleasure in handing the address to Mr. Marshall, 
which was signed by the members of the Council of Agriculture. The address 
was as follows :. 

“We, the undersigned, desire to express our appreciation of the important 
service you have rendered to South Australia in securing, at your own cost, 
varieties of wheat that will, as proved by actual test, resist the attacks of 
red rust without impairing productiveness, whether for grain or hay, or in¬ 
jury to milling qualities. We congratulate you upon the success that has 
attended your efforts, and assure you that you have laid the farmers of this 
■State under lasting obligation, the knowledge gained by you having made 
their operations safer and more profitable, particularly since the use of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers has become general. It is impossible to estimate the mone¬ 
tary value of your work, but we are confident that not only farmers but all 
classes of the community have derived substantial advantage from the impor¬ 
tant discoveries made by you. We cannot too highly -emphasise our apprecia¬ 
tion of the fact that you have not withheld the information gained from ex¬ 
periments extending over many years, but have allowed the public to partici¬ 
pate in your success. Red rust and other diseases so prevalent in Australia 
nave often resulted in the loss of the greater part of the wheat crop, but 
'..you have been one of the first to’demonstrate the possibility of prodncmg 
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varieties of wheat that are almost-, if • not absolutely, proof against these at¬ 
tacks, thus providing one of the most valuable object lessons that could be 
offered to the farmers of the Commonwealth. < We therefore desire to record 
our sincere appreciation of the good work which you have done, and 1 assure 
you that in our opinion you have been a benefactor to the whole community, 
and especially to those who are directly dependent upon agriculture. We 
hope you may be spared for many years to enjoy the satisfaction of witnessing 
the continuance of the prosperity that you have been so instrumental in help¬ 
ing to bring about. On behalf of the Agricultural Bureau and farmers of 
South. Australia. ? 5 

Mr. Marshall said he wished to sincerely thank all. those who had pre¬ 
sented him with the testimonial. As long ago as 1866 he began gathering in¬ 
formation about the wheat plant and securing new varieties for the purpose 
of growing them side by side to discover and select the best—those with good 
milling qualities, but yet able to resist rust. His ambition was to produce a 
wheat that would command the highest price in the world, and ho believed if 
he had had the opportunity to carry tlie work out as it should be done he 
would have been able to have obtained such a variety. He was pleased to 
know that the Government were going to take up the matter of improving 
the wheats in the State. 

A comprehensive vote of thanks to those who had taken part and to the 
Chairman concluded the Congress. 


“JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE.” 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Gladstones August 6. 

Present —Messrs. Goode (chair), Run-dle, Goodes, Gallasch, Greig, Bray- 
ley, Sargent, and Wornuin (Hon. Sec.)? and one visitor. 

Stan i) Aim Bushel.- —Resolution passed »at previous meeting in favour of 
Kapunda proposal for a fixed standard of 60 ft), per bushel was rescinded. The 
Chairman read a paper -on the standard bushel. Speaking generally, he 
thought that, although many people had a tendency to speak oi farmers as a 
discontented lot, the only sore point between the farmer and the merchants 
was in connection with the sale of wheat. Their wool, live stock, and various 
minor products were disposed of' -without leaving that feeling of unfairness so 
generally felt in connection with the sale of wheat. The points of difference 
between farmer and wheatbuyer were:—1. The f.a.q. standard is fixed much 
too late in the season. 2. The/measures used by agents were, too small and the 
methods of filling the measures too varied to accurately determine the weight 
of a sample of wheat. 3, That while buyers dock all wheat under standard 
they give nothing extra for wheat weighing more than the standard. The 
farmers in the earlier districts suffer most from the delay in fixing the stan¬ 
dard, as too often they are forced to sell their wheat under the previous year’s 
standard as so-on as harvested, and frequently are decked for wheat that would 
reach the-standard fixed later on. A permanent, standard would certainly 
get over this difficulty, and it appeared to him that this was the strongest 
argument in favour of a fixed standard. He could not, however, see why the 
merchant could not refund any deductions made under such circumstances. 
For instance, a farmer with 500 bags of wheat, weighing (51$ lb., sells under 
the previous season’s standard of 63 lb., and is docked l$d. per bushel, equal 
to £12 10s. on the parcel. Later on the standard is reduced^ to 61$ lb., at 
which the wheat would have received full market rates. Why, therefore, 
should not the merchant refund the amount of £12 10s. to the farmer? It 
might be said, on the other hand, that the next year the early districts would 
sell under the lower standard, which might be raised when the standard for 
the season was fixed, and so escape docking. They must not, however, forget 
that it is the farmer who- is forced to sell who must accept the price offered, 
and the merchant covers this risk if possible. While they would admit that 
this was justified, they also thought it was no mere than just to refund any 
amount docked under the conditions illustrated above. . Apart from a per- 
nianent standard, which seemed open to many objections, he saw no other 
solution of the trouble arising from the late fixing of the standard. Dealing 
with the wheat buyers’ measures, a uniform method of filling and weighing 
should be prescribed by law. One of the members of the Branch submitted a 
sample to four different agents, and got a different weight from each, viz., 
61 lt>., 62 lb., 62$ lb., and 64 lb, per bushel. The measures used are so small 
that a very few grains will make a marked difference in the calculations, and 
unless it could be shown that a uniform method of filling would give accurate 
results, -a measure of greater capacity should he used. A thorough test 
should be undertaken to determine whether the measures generally used were 
reliable or not. The ’sorest point of all with farmers was the question of 
docking. An,y unbiassed mind will recognise the justice of the claim of the 
farmers for fair treatment in this matter. The merchants fix the standard 
of fair average quality wheat of the particular season at- 63 lb. per bushel, and 
wheat going only 61 fb. is docked 2d. per bushel, though the market price is 
equal to only $d. per lb. Ore would reasonably expect, therefore, that 
wheat weighing 65 lb. was worth 2d. per bushel above market rates, but the 
merchant refuses to pay it. The so-called f.a.q. standard is practically a 
minimum, and not an average standard at all. Various proposals, have been 
brought forward to remove this injustice, including the Kapunda proposal for 
‘a fixed legal standard of 60 lb. Such a proposal, if carried into effect, would 
do more harm than good, as their aim must be to keep the produce of the 
State up to the highest possible level. To reduce the standard to 60 lb. would 
be the reverse, and would at once react to their disadvantage. Was it likely 
that operators would quote as much for shipments of 60-lb. wheat as for 61$4b. 
or 634b, wheat? Gould they imagine, either, that their merchants would 
give as much for such wheat? It may be said' that a, reduction in the stan¬ 
dard would not lead to a reduction in the quality of their wheat, but he main- 
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tained that the tendency would undoubtedly be in that: direction. _ Under 
present conditions, there was little or no encouragement to clean their wheat 
thoroughly, and farmers, like others, were hardly likely to expend labour in 
bringing their wheat to a high degree of quality if no correspondmg recom¬ 
pense was forthcoming. They would get all the discredit of a 0()~ib. stain lard 
from the first, and it would only be a question of time when they would merit 
all the discredit the-v got. In connection with this question there was one 
point upon which the Department of Agriculture might be able to throw .sonic 
light, and that wars the relative inferiority by actual milling tests of a oS-fb. 
or 60-11 >. sample, compared with a 634b. or a 654b. sample. In addition, the 
relative values of bleached and unbleached wheats might be determined. Ho 
considered the whole matter an economic and not a political question, and to 
economic reform and not to legislative action must they look for a permanent 
solution of the present trouble. Considerable discussion ensued, and it was 

resolved:- li l. That this Branch, while sympathising with the object of the 

Kapimda Branch, believes that the adoption of a 60-tb. standard would dis¬ 
credit their wheat in the London market. 2. That legislative action should 
be taken to ensure the adoption of a uniform method of weighing samples of 
wheat.” 

Milling Qualities of Wheat. This Branch supports Mr, R, Marsh aliks 
proposal that the Government should carry out milling tests of wheats, at the 
cost of the State except -where the work was done for individual growers. 

Feeding Down Wheat Chops. Several members consider it advisable to 
feed down the crops with sheep to ensure a more even growth, especially; 
where the crop is to be cut for hay and fed to horses as long hay. 


Johnsburg 1 , August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Masters (chair), Potter, Hombsch, Dunn, Chalmers, 
Johnson (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Egg-laying Competition.— Mr. Hombsch regretted that the Agricultural 
Society had determined not to sell eggs from the Roseworthy competition for 
breeding purposes. The absence of roosters from the pen simply reduced the 
competition to a trial between certain birds, whereas, without interfering with 
the test in any way, the Society could have given farmers the opportunity of 
improving their fowls at a reasonable cost, ^ The prices charged by most poul¬ 
try breeders for sittings of eggs were too high. 

Horse Complaint —Mr. Hombsch reported loss of two houses from some 
complaint which filled them with wind and gas. The animals were previously 
in good condition. Mr. Dunn found that for windy spasms 10 to In drops 
of colocynthis was usually an effective remedy. The dose should be repeated 
if relief is not obtained, and in very severe cases increased to 20 drops, If 
this treatment failed he would give 20 drops of mux vomica. 

Hock Phosphates- .In reply to question, it was stated that several 

samples of rock phosphates had been found in the district, but of too poor 
quality to be of any value. 


Gioneracha, August 22. 

Present— Messrs. Monfries (chair), Nors worthy, Bond, Hanna, Jamie¬ 
son, and Alar tin (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

The Distribution of Fritit.—-A paper on this subject was read by a 
fruitgrower. He believed if better means of distribution were adopt¬ 
ed they could consume locally all the fruit grown in the 
State, as it did not represent a large amount per head 
ot population. With the exception of the railway routes, the means 
ot conveying fruit to various townships were very poor, and the consumption 
in country districts is consequently small. It is this that has led to the neces¬ 
sity for exporting their fruit. The extension of the export market will need 
the careful attention of the growers and exporters, and he believed much 
could he done at small expense if a proper scheme for pushing South Aus¬ 
tralian fruit in the principal cities of Europe were adopted. He thought that 
the growers and exporters could devise a satisfactory scheme, which, with a 
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little, help from the Government, would prove of great assistance to the indus¬ 
try^ The high prices, necessary to return a profit on fruit shipped to Europe 
limited its consumption to the* wealthy classes, and liis idea would be to 
appoint a managing agent to canvass the larger fruiterers, and buyers in the 
principal cities of Europe, and interest them in South Australian fruit, en¬ 
deavouring, if possible, to secure advance orders. Such an agent could make 
all necessary arrangements for time and place of delivery of the fruit, and 
also arrange with selling brokers to- dispose of fruit not ordered in advance. 
If would require an agency at the chief seaport of each country, to work with 
the manager of the Government Depot, and to keep in touch with local pur» 
chasers. Such a scheme would probably necessitate regulations in regard to 
quality,, grading, and packing. It would require Government assistance- to 
start with, but would soon become self-supporting. Every effort should be 
made by the Government to instruct growers in the methods to be adopted to 
secure the best results, not only in the export' of fruit, but also on matters of 
cultivation, treatment of pests, etc. 


Cradock, August 27- 

Pee sent —Messrs. Paterson (chair), Solly, Rodgers, Clarke, Gilliek, Gra¬ 
ham, Ruddock, Fitzgerald, Iredell, and Lindo (Hon. Sec*.), and four visitors. 

Rabbit Suppression. —The Hon. Secretary was pleased to notice that the 
local Council was taking steps to enforce the destruction of rabbits, as it was 
quite.time a number of landowners were taught that they could not go on 
breeding rabbits on their land to the detriment of their neighbours. Mr. 
Ruddock appealed to members to support the Rabbit Inspectors in carrying 
out their duties by pointing out to them where they knew rabbits to exist. 
Mr. Paterson found that sulphur and kemsine placed on straw or old bagging 
forced into the burrows and then fired was very effective in destroying thjo 
rabbits if the entrances to the burrows were effectively sealed. Mr. Clarke 
favoured the use of bi-sulphide of carbon in the burrows, and sandalwood poi¬ 
soned with strychnine for those outside. It was resolved to support the- Haw¬ 
ker District Council in their endeavour to get the Act amended so that ver¬ 
min-proof fences could be erected inside District Council boundaries, with 
the assistance of Government loans, as was done in the Vermin Board dis¬ 
tricts. . ' 


Arden Vale, August 22. 

Present —Messrs. Warren (chair), Eckert, Pearce, Fricker, W. and J, 
Williss, Klitiberg, Miller, Rogers, and Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Separators. --Mr. Eckert read a paper on this subject. He had often 
enquired whether a separator would, pay on a farm where only two or three 
cows were kept, as he did not think it would. At the Adelaide Show of 1903 
lie was assured, however, that it would pay to get one, which lie did,.as the 
season was promising. Before he got thoroughly into the way of working the 
machine he formed the opinion that there was too much labour and time 
wasted in taking it to pieces and putting it together again after using it : but 
he was satisfied now that the machine- well repaid him for all this labour, etc. 
They got better quality and keeping butter than under the old system; in the 
summer they also got "more butter, as in the pans there was always, the risk 
of the milk* souring quickly, resulting in loss of cream. From six cows he 
had kept the house in groceries, etc., during the past summer. He considered 
the milk from the separator much better for pigs and calves, as they get it 
fresh and sweet. Messrs. Klinberg and Pearce both stated that they got a 
lot more butter, especially in the summer, by using the separator, than with 
the pan system. Mr. Pearce said that from seven cows, largely Jersey 
strains, on rather poor feed, he was making GO tb. of butter per week. Mr. 
Williss stated that a friend largely engaged in dairying told him that his 
calves did.not do so well on separator milk. Members were of opinion that 
the separator milk was necessarily much poorer than milk from the pan sys¬ 
tem, as the separator removed practically all the cream, but the great advan- 
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tage lay in the milk being fresh and sweet. Under either system, some' on re 
was necessary in feeding the milk to calves. 

Poultry. —Mr. Flicker initiated discussion on paper read at Davenport 
Branch by Mr. Eathbone. Considering the substantial nature of the im¬ 
provements. provided, he thought 4 per cent, depreciationsufficient. The egg 
yield of 130 was high for a large flock, and he doubted if the average price 
would reach 9d. per dozen. The Chairman thought the money required to 
run a poultry farm on the scale indicated, would be better invested elsewhere. 
'Members considered that every farmer should keep fowls: but, in the absence 
of a profitable oversea market] increased production of eggs and butter simply 
meant lower prices. 

Standard Bushel. —The Chairman referred to.arguments, at Balakkva 
meeting, which induced the members to reverse their decision, in favour of a 
60-lb. sample. He considered the report of Bute Branch completely refuted 
these arguments in favour of a high standard. It was a pity they could not 
get more information on various matters arising out of this matter of the 
f.a.q. standard. 


Gawler River, July 22« 

Present —Messrs. A, M. Dawkins (chair), H. and F. Boediger, Spencer, 
II. Dawkins, Hi liter, 4Vlucked, and Bray (Hon. Sec.). 

Honor,ary Membership.— It was decided to establish an honorary mem¬ 
bership in connection with the Branch, on the following conditions;—Only 
those who have been active members for five years to be eligible. Any mem¬ 
ber may apply for honorary membership, or be invited to accept the position. 
Honorary members will not be eligible to hold office, but may take part in all 
business brought forward. 

Separators. —Mr. Winched read a short paper on this subject. Most 
dairymen keeping even three or four cows now have a separator, and they find 
it one of the most useful machines ever introduced. It is surprising how the 
early prej udice against the separator and butter made from separator cream 
has died out, and the separator was now regarded as indispensable. The ques¬ 
tion of the best machine was often raised, but most dairymen like thei one* 
they are using, because they are familiar with it. Whatever kind may be 
used, certain points will always require looking to. The separator must be 
kept well oiled, and every few weeks the oil holes, etc., should be cleaned, to 
ensure that the oil reaches the bearings. A little kerosine may sometimes be 
used with advantage to clean the holes, but care must be taken to put oil in 
afterwards to force out the kerosine. Owing to inattention, some separators 
vibrate considerably, causing a lot of unnecessary wear and also unsatisfactory 
work. The separator bowl must bo kept scrupulously clean; it should be 
washed after each separation, and carefully dried before being put away. 
Paper read at Wilmington Branch, and printed in August issue of The Jour¬ 
nal of Agriculture , was also read. Members on the whole did not agree with 
the statement that calves fed on separator milk did better than calves fed 
on milk set under the old pan system, their experience generally being to the 
contrary. Air, Sillier stated that lie found hand-fed calves thrived much 
better than those allowed to drink from the bucket. It was agreed that a 
firm foundation for the separator was essential. 

Officers. —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins, H. Eoediger, and C. Leak were elect¬ 
ed Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. 


Denial Bay, August 27. 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Starling, Hoffrichter, Croker, Doyle, 
Dunnet, G. J. and W. 0. Gale (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

. Sheep. —Mr. Dunnet read a paper on this subject. The farmer must first 
decide for what purpose he will keep sheep, i.e., for wool, mutton, or lambs 
for export. In this district the latter was out of the question, as they were 
too far from a shipping port. They must, therefore, confine their attention 
to growing wool and selling an annual draft of sheep from their flocks. The 
Merino appears to suit this district best, though he proposed experimenting 
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with the Shropshire cross, as, so long as mutton keeps up in price, they will 
b© more profitable than the pure Merino, owing to maturing quicker. ' The 
difficulty with the beginner is to get good sheep of the type decided on, as to 
him there would be little difference in the outward appearance of different 
sheep, yet the -quality of the wool alone may easily vary to, the extent of 
iki. to 3d. per it), in value, besides the difference in yield. As the general 
run of their sheep was rather inferior, the beginner in this district was very 
likely to have to pay for his experience., The dingo was the greatest draw¬ 
back to keeping sheep in this district, and but for that he would say it would 
pay every farmer to keep sheep. Sheep .that are yarded do badly here, partly 
because the country is not good enough, and often because the shepherd has 
the same fault. In buying ewes, to start, the flock he would advise obtaining 
good-framed and strong-constitutioned sheep, at four to six tooth. The sires 
should be the very best that the farmer can afford, .as a good start is a great 
factor in the success of the flock. On account or the long, dry summer lie 
did not put the rams with the ewes until the middle of December, as in ave¬ 
rage seasons it was not safe to have the lambs dropped before the middle of 
May, by' which time, however,- they generally had sufficient young grass for 
the ewes. Sheep require plenty of food and water, and to be disturbed as 
little as possible when feeding. Over-stocking was the greatest mistake they 
could make,. He thought they were justified in expecting to see mutton re¬ 
main at a high level for some years, so that if they wanted cheap meat they 
must grow it themselves. 


Petersburg** August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Cadzow (chair), Alford, Earle, Sambell, Philp, Bottrill, 
Nourse, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Best House for Farm Work. —Discussion on this subject took place. The 
Hon. Secretary said for this district a good upstanding horse, with fine points 
and good action, was most suited to their requirements. They stood the work 
on the soft, loose land much better than the heavy draught. How to breed 
such an animal lie did not know, unless the cross of a blood horse on a draught 
mare would produce it. Mr. Bottrill favoured the class of horse referred to, 
but had known many animals bred as suggested turn out, failures. He found 
the progeny of a light mare mated to a draught entire good and useful ani¬ 
mals for their work. Mr. Sambell favoured the progeny of medium draught 
mares mated to pure Clydesdale stallions. Air. Earle agreed. The Clydies- 
dale progeny were hardy, good doers, and good tempered, as a rule. Mem¬ 
bers pointed'out that in the North farmers often found it impossible to breed 
from the class of stallions they would like, as they could not afford to buy, 
such a horse, and those travelling were often not up to requirements. 


Stratfialbyn, August 22. 

Present-— Messrs. M. Rankin© (chair), Fischer, W. Ran kino, Cockburn, 
Butler, Reed, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Bleached Wheat. —Members regretted that this subject had not been plac¬ 
ed on the agenda paper for Congress, as they considered it of so much impor¬ 
tance to the fanners that it should be further discussed. 

Improvement of Pastures. —Paper read at previous meeting by the Hon, 
Secretary was discussed, and the views and suggestions of the writer met with 
general approval. 

Fallow Cropping.— Mr. P. Gockburn read a paper on this subject. Fal¬ 
low cropping was not carried on very largely in this district, but he felt sure 
more could be done in this respect, providing ample supplies of fodder for 
stock of all descriptions. Fallow cropping was good for the land, and he 
believed that the land so treated would remain in good heart longer than 
land that was treated as bare fallow. Fallow cropping ensures employment 
for the teams and men all the year round, which was a decided advantage. 
Rape was a splendid plant for sheep, and could be sown in February, or, in 
the case of fallow cropping, in July. Last February he drilled about 30 
acres of stubble land with rape, and had a nice supply of really valuable feed 
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now in the paddocks. As the seed was cheap, and 2 lb. per .acre was suffi¬ 
cient to sow in this way, the cost was very little. Peas were another crop 
that could he grown with profit on the fallow; for cleaning land that was oat.y 
it was very good. His experience with peas was that they were so beneficial 
to the land that the crop pays well, even if they got nothing more than the 
straw from it. If: cut when the- flower was just off and a, few pods formed, it 
made ensilage that was unsurpassed in this district as a fodder for milk pro¬ 
duction. Maize was a good fodder, but ho found he could not grow wheat 
after it, and had therefore given it up. While sorghum was not so good for 
cows as maize he found it paid well. It was not so hard on the land as 
maize. Last year his best hay crop erpne off land that carried sorghum the 
previous summer. _ Amber cane was the best variety he had grown, and for 
tour years out of six he had had very good returns from it. He ploughed the 
land about 5 in. deep, allowed it to lie for a few days, then cultivated across, 
harrowed and rolled it, .and sowed the seed with the ordinary field drill. If 
the. land was clean the drills were 28 in. apart, but if horsehoeing was neces¬ 
sary they should be 36 in. wide. From 7 xb. to 12 It), of seed per acre would 
be required. If wild oats or other weeds are seen in the young crop, sheep or 
cattle can be safely turned in, as they do- not like the young sorghum, but will 
eat the weeds. [Care must be taken not to turn hungry stock on for this 
purpose, ns if they ©at any quantity of the young sorghum it will probably 
kill them.— Ed.] When the sorghum comes into flower stock of all kinds are 
very fond of it, and will eat up every stalk. Fowls were very fond of the 
seed. Sunflowers did very well with him, and made splendid feed for horses, 
giving them a good bright coat of hair. The seed was valuable as a poultry 
food. Cow peas and buck wheat had done no good with him, though lie hail 
tried them several times. 

Co-operation.— Representatives of the South Australian Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Union attended by invitation, and explained the aims and objects of 
the Union. 


Dowlingville, July 29, 

Present —Messrs. Illman (chair), Montgomery, Whittaker, Mason, Grave, 
Crowell, Foggo, Phelps, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Germination of Wheat. —Some discussion took place on the irregular and 
patchy germination of some crops this year. In places in the same paddock 
the wheat has come up much better than in other places, though the same 
seed has been used. Some of the members were of opinion that deep drillimr 
was responsible for some of the thin crops. 


Bute, August 22. 

Prksknt- --Mews. A. Sehroeter (chair), Banios, Sharmnn, Stephens, H. 
hch roe ter, and McCormack (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Size of \\ heatsaOivS.— -The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on this 
.subject tie did not consider the proposed reduction in the size of the sack 
at. ail desirable. A shorter or narrower bag would be clumsy, and would en¬ 
tail extra expense on the farmers. Other members agreed, 

i 0N Houses. —Members consider that all outs of any case should 

bo stitched as soon as possible after it was noticed. A little attention oarh' 
would save a lot ot trouble. 

. Rabbits.— Mr. Barnes considered that with a few good seasons the dis- 
nrt wa d amply be ovomin_ with rabbits, unless drastic measures 'were 
taken to deal with them. Ihe increase of late in the numbers of the pest was 
amassing. It was resolved that this Branch is of opinion that steps should be. 
taken immediately to deal with the rabbits, and that united action on 'the 
P. art landholders was necessary-to effectively destroy them. Members 

were,° , ppmwn *t at oc ^ C olmc ^ should strictly enforce the vermin laws. 

Bi-sulphide of- carbon, phosphowsed pollard, and other poisons wore suggested 
uhere it was not intended to make use of the rabbit. Mr. Barnes oxphiined 
the working of a trap he was using with satisfactory results ' 
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Naraeoorte, August 13. 


Present —Messrs. Forster (chair), Wardle, McKay, Williams, AtthviiL 
Caldwell, and Schinckel (Hon, Sec.), aiid two visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject. His experience was that if he took wheat to the miller lie bought 
always on a standard of 60 It), per bushel, but if any part was inferior in 
quality the buyer naturally reduced the price. The f.a.q. standard appeared 
to him to be mainly a merchant’s question, but he would rather see a fixed 
standard . than the alteration each year. Mr. Schinckel favoured two stan¬ 
dards if it was practicable. Mr. Low pointed out that the proposal to fix the 
standard at 60 ft), offered no encouragement to any one to clean his wheat 
properly. 

Wheat Pest.— Mr. Schinckel tabled specimen of beetles which were in 
large numbers in one crop in the district, and were doing much harm to the 
wheat. Stock Inspector Williams said he had often seen them at Mount 
Gam bier, living on different kinds of vegetation. 

Manures for Potatoes. —In reply to question, the Chairman stated that 
he had tried applying commercial fertilisers before planting and in the trench 
with the setts, and found the latter the better practice. [Some of our potato 
growers make it a practice to apply the manure above the setts, either soon 
after planting or just as the potatoes- come through the ground. - Ki).] 

Dairying and Tuberculosis. —Dr. McMillan read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. The question of the compulsory examination of stock, particularly cows 
used for dairy purposes, was of the utmost importance in dealing with the 
question of the spread of tuberculosis. Tuberculosis was the greatest scourge 
of the human race, and, while it was not possible to say what proportion of 
infection was due to direct contagion from cattle, it behoved them to do all 
in their power to prevent or lessen this,infection. It had been proved that 
the disease in the human being was caused by the same bacillus as. in the 
cow, and that it can be directly communicated from the latter to the former 
is now admitted. The organism grows within certain narrow ranges of tem¬ 
perature, and cannot develop in the milk after it is drawn, from the cow. 
The introduction of the. tuberculin test had proved the disease to be far more 
prevalent amongst cows than was formerly supposed. The more ' stock are 
confined in small areas the more, prevalent they disease.' The- more fresh air 
»a,nd natural conditions the less infectious. While tuberculosis was widely 
spread amongst cattle, it did not by any means follow that the milk from all 
these cows contained the germs of the disease, though when the udder. was 
affected the milk was generally affected also-. In the early stages of the 
disease the milk is. usually normal, but as it progresses the milk becomes thin 
and watery. With tuberculosis of the udder there was usually a hard but 
painless swelling, confined to- one quarter. Other kinds of inflammation of 
the udder were generally accompanied by pain. Milk from cows suffering 
from diseased udders should on no account be used. When they disease is 
located in the lungs or other organs of the body the danger of infection was 
only slight, but the difficulty was that they could not know what day the danger 
would become acute. In healthy adults the danger of infection was small, 
but with weakly people and infants it was very different. It was exceed¬ 
ingly difficult at any time to prove direct infection from the cow, but the 
presence of the disease in the digestive organs cannot be explained by infec¬ 
tion from air laden with the bacillus. While it was impossible, therefore, to 
say to what extent tuberculosis was conveyed from beast to man, it was in¬ 
cumbent upon them to restrict in every possible way this source of infection. 
The bacillus of tuberculosis had been found in milk and cheese, but, as those 
products were only consumed in small quantities at one time, lie thought i lie 
danger of infection very slight. The danger was reduced by heating the 
milk. If kept at a- temperature of loo deg. Fain*, to 160 deg\ Fa.hr. ter 16 to 
20 minutes, all germs would be destroyed. Danger of infection was also les¬ 
sened by dilution of the milk. There was less risk with mixed milk from a 
herd than from the milk of one cow, unless that cow was known to be free 
from disease. As there was no positive means other than the tuberculin 
test of determining in the early stages-of the disease whether an animal was 
a fleeted or not, he would advocate making the test compulsory for all cows. 
Mr. Williams said the difficulty of detecting the early signs of the disease by 
outward appearance was recognised, by all scientists as a source of danger. 
Any outward symptoms that showed later could not be mistaken for fever by 
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any one knowing much about tire disease. They might have inflammation of 
the udder not due to tuberculosis, but when they found any cold, lumpy swell¬ 
ings they should have the beast examined. He considered the tuberculin test 
very satisfactory. It was simple, and not costly, and there was no reason 
for the prejudice which had been fostered in some quarters against it. As 
soon as owners noticed any suspicious appearance about their stock they 
should report the case to the Stock Inspector, who would be only too # glad to 
examine the animals and advise as to treatment. In reply to question,, Mr. 
Williams stated that under the Health Act any herd could be tested with 
tuberculin under the orders of the Local Board of Health. Dr. McMillan doubted 
whether the power to test cows Applied to other than those suspected of being 
diseased. A vote of thanks was accorded to Dr. McMillan and also to Stock 
Inspector "Williams for their attendance. 


Forest Range, August 25- 

P resent- .-Messrs. Monks (chair), J. H. and A. Green, Rowley, Tr even an, 

Vickers, Collins, Hacketfc, Waters, and one visitor. 

Bon beaux Mixture. —Mr. J. Vickers read a paper on this subject. The 
right time to spray with Bordeaux mixture is just before the flowers open ; in 
fact, it was better to have a few flowers right out than to spray too early, 
as until the buds have started to -expand, the mixture cannot reach the spores 
of the disease. He thought the liner the spray and the quicker it was ap¬ 
plied, provided that it was done thoroughly, the better the results. The 
trees do not require washing, but simply to be damped all over with the 
spray. Too much spray rather causes the solution to run off, and is also 
wasteful. He strongly advised keeping the nozzles 3 it, away from the part 
they wished te reach and to keep it moving steadily. It was a great saving 
of time and labour if the different varieties of trees were in blocks, as to get 
the best results -each variety wants to be sprayed just at the,right time. The 
general formula for Bordeaux mixture in South Australia was 4 11). Milestone 
and 6 ft). lime to 40 gallons of water, while in Victoria the mixture was made 
of 6 It. bluest-one and 4 lb. lime and 40 gallons of water. As far as he could' 
learn, the two mixtures were equally effective. Some of their orchardists 
add sugar or treacle, -and in Victoria salt, to make the mixture adhere better, 
but his experience was that if they had one or two dry days following the 
application of the ordinary mixture it took a, lot of washing off, provided it 
had been properly prepared. Most of the success of the spray depended 
upon the way it was prepared. In a fair-sized orchard it was a good plan to 
use two 50-gallon casks and two of 25 gallons capacity. Weigh out the quan¬ 
tity of Milestone estimated to- be required for one day’s spraying. Suspend 
this in a piece of bran,bag overnight in one of the large casks, putting in one 
gallon of water to each pound of bluestone. A kerosine tin full of tins stock 
solution will, with the lime water, make 40 gallons of spray. Put 4 gallons of 
this stock solution into one of the smaller casks, and add sufficient water to 
make up to 20 gallons. Take 6 lb. of good fresh lime, slake it slowly with 
water, and strain it through a branbag into the other small cask, and add 
water to make 20 gallons. Now pour the two solutions steadily and at the 
same rate into the other large cask, keeping both agitated all the time; allow 
it to stand for a short period and stir again, when the mixture will be ready 
for use. In using the lime they must never forget that it must be fresh, and 
that some of it will fail to pass through the strainer. Allowance must be 
made for this when weighing it out. If he were asked if Bordeaux mixture 
was a cure for fusicladium he would say 4 ‘Yes,” in spite of the fact that he 
knew of careful, painstaking gardeners who year after year used it with little 
benefit. He was, however, quite prepared to qualify this “Yes,” because he 
knew that the man in a rich, shady gully was in a very different position to the 
man on a bright hillside, where the trees dry in a short time after rain ceases. 
In the gully, however, it often remained, damp and steamy for days at a 
time, the trees were dense,, and the situation shady. Under these conditions, 
and with varieties susceptible to the disease, given fairly damp, misty wea- 
October and November, the grower might spray almost every day and 
still suffer from the disease, whereas another orchard, on high ground, with 
open, spur-pruned trees, would be very largely benefited by only one spray¬ 
ing. * 
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Virginia,, August 22» 

P .resent —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), J. and S. Taylor, Baker, Huxtable, 
Nash, Slieedy, Odgers, Thompson, and Ryan (Hon. Sec)., and six visitors. 

Fodder Chops. —Mr. S. J. Taylor road a paper on this subject. He be¬ 
lieved in the near future they would pay far more attention, to green fodder 
crops than they were now doing. A supply of green feed in late autumn and 
early winter was of great value, especially to the dairyman, who is thus 
enabled to produce more butter when prices are relatively high. Besides 
this, stock that get a supply of green succulent feed in the summer and autumn 
keep in better health than those on dry feed alone. On most farms they 
could easily set apart a small paddock, convenient to the homestead, on which 
to grow fodder. For horses he would sow barley with the first rains. Usually 
this would be fit to cut early in July. For sheep and cattle, rap© sown 
early will give good returns. Rape will thrive on most soils, is cheap, and 
a splendid milk-producing fodder. It will do best on fallow land, but in 
any case the soil should be worked to a'fine tilth. Many object that rape 
taints the milk, but with proper management this can be overcome. Sowing 
oats or barley with the rape would lessen the difficulty, while if the cows were 
only allowed in the paddock for a short time, and removed at least 
two hours before milking there would be little or no taint-. 
Stock must not* be turned on to rape when it was wet, 
or losses from bloat or hoven may result. Rape grows quickly 
again after the stock have been removed. All the stable manure available 
should be applied to the land to be sown for green fodder. Those who havje 
a supply of water cannot do better than grow lucerne for summer fodder, as 
they had nothing to equal it for quality or yield where they could irrigate it. 
Even without irrigation it would pay when they had a moist summer. Maize 
and sorghum may be grown with a fair amount of success. The former, though 
not so hardy, was more succulent and nutritious than sorghum. Mangolds 
and pie melons can usually be grown successfully, and will be found very 
useful. 

Manure eoe. Sandy Land —Members were unanimous that farmyard 
manure was the best for sandy land. ‘When this was not available one mem¬ 
ber recommended bone super, and another, after numerous tests, found that 
a manure with a fair amount of nitrogen in it was most satisfactory. 


Retina* August 25. 

Present —Messrs. W. Penn a (chair), Starkie, Thompson, Norton, M. R. 
Penn a, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. " 

Ploughing. —Mr. L. Starkie read a paper on this subject. In the first 
ploughing of scrub land he thought it well to break up the soil to a depth of 
about five inches, as, while the crop would probably be no better than if 
ploughed shallower, the land will be all the better afterwards for the deeper 
working. Future ploughing should be about three inches deep. A nine-inch 
furrow was quite enough, as if made wider all the land is not moved. t He 
would leave the soil as open as possible, so that the weather may exercise its 
full powers on it. In this locality, where the soil was generally loose, be 4 
thought that the sooner the plough is put into the land after harvest the 
better. On the plain land in the district, four inches was deep enough, to 
plough. 


Orroroo, August 26. 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Lilleerapp, Matthews, Opperman, Cop¬ 
ley, Harding, Robertson, Dunn, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Dairying. —Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor, attended by invitation, 
and a short talk on dairy matters took place. A visit of inspection was paid 
to the Hon. Secretary's homestead, and the dairy herd and garden examined. 
Several other farms were visited, and in the evening Mr. Suter gave an ad¬ 
dress at a public meeting on dairying. 
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DowlingvHIe, August 25* 

Pk esent —Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Crowell, Watkins, and 
Lock (Hon. Sec.)* 

.Fallowing. —Discussion on fallowing and the best methods of keeping the 
fallows clean took place, blit no definite conclusions were arrived at. _ [On a sub¬ 
ject of this character there should have been some points of a* practical nature 
to report. Members should always bear in mind that the main purpose of pub¬ 
lishing reports of meetings is to convey to the readers of The Journal 1 l\o 
* views of members of the Branches on the various subjects discussed. Nothing 
is gained by publishing the mere statement that a meeting was held on such 
and such date and certain members were present.— Ed.] 


Dawson, August 20« 

Present—M essrs. Renton (chair), Schebelkv, Sampson, Collins, Muller, 
Kelly, and Nettle (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Size of Wheat sacks. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
were of opinion that a three-bushel sack would necessarily be shorter and less 
convenient to handle. Besides, being lighter, boys would be expected to 
handle them. Members were opposed to the proposal to reduce the size of 
the sack, as, without being of any real benefit, the change would only entail 
extra, expense on the farmers. Members strongly object to the present sys¬ 
tem of selling wheat, bags in. 


Nantawarra, August 31. 

Present —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), E. J. Herbert, Rat tew, Pridharn, 
Dixon, Dali, Greenshields, and J. Nicholls (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Paper. —At previous meeting Mr. E. J. Pridham read a lengthy paper on 
“The World’s Financial Difficulty.” This paper was discussed by members, 
but there is nothing in the report to show whether they were satisfied with 
Mr, Pridhani’s solution of the question. 


Mount Bryan East* August 28. 

Present —Messrs. Dunstan (chair), Honan, Pohlner, T. and J. Wilks, 
Bryce, and E. Wilks (Hon. Bee.), and a number of visitors. 

Visit to Hawkesbury College. —Mr. R. W. Dunstan reported at length 
on recent visit to Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

f Milk-testing. —Mr. Teddy reported purchase of a Babcock tester on be¬ 
half of this Branch, it was decided, that the tester be available for use by 
members in testing their cows. 


Hartley, August 26. 

. Present —Messrs. Wimdersitz (chair), W. and 0. Brook, Kutzer, Jaensch, 
Renners, and Fry (Hon. Sec.). 

Horse-breeding.-— The Chairman read a clipping containing report of a 
lecture on this subject, and considerable discussion followed. Some of the 
members stated that they had noticed horses which were losing the hair in 
patches on various parts of the body, leaving the skin rough, and scabby. They 
wished to know cause and treatment to follow. [Probably some animal para¬ 
site. The Chief Inspector of Stock advises to wash parts with warm water, 
then apply a good lather with carbolic soap, which should be allowed to remain 
until next day, when it should he washed off.—Em'] 
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Wepowie, August 23. 

Present .Messrs. Gray ((chair), MacNamara, Fisher, T. and J. Orrock, 

Bishop, Crocker, Hehir, and Hal lid ay (Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Farming.— Mr. J. Fisher read a paper on this subject. In this district 
about halt the areja of the holding was cropped each year; but, in his opinion, 
this was a mistake. It was, however, mainly due to the holdings being too 
small. To- make a comfortable living in this district at least 1,00(3 acres were 
required. To make the best of the farm, it should be divided into 100-ajcre 
paddocks and sheep-proofed. Not more than 300 acres should be cropped each 
year, and all should be on fallow land. This would give a fair return in* 
ordinary seasons, and would -allow the. land to be cropped every third year. 
Seeding should be commenced about the beginning of April and finished by 
the middle of May. He would sow 50 ft), of wheat and 56 ft. super per acre. 
Fallowing should be started directly after seeding, as in most years they got 
best returns from early fallow. A team of eight horses with a four-furrowed 
plough should turn over 300 acres by the end of August. Plough about 4 in. 
to 5 in. deep. The spring and summer workings were important factors in 
the preparation of the land for seed. The first working should be finished 
before the ground gets too dry. Dry working should always be avoided, but 
the fallows must be kept clean. A few sheep should be kept, and on a farm 
of this character he considered they could safely average 100 sheep. These should 
be good young Merino ewes, which should be mated with Shropshire or Dorset 
Horn rams. With present prices for lambs, these 100 ewes should return 
about. £40 per annum for lambs and £20 for wool. The best time to buy the 
ewes is off shears, as they can usually be obtained then cheaper than at any 
other time. A foal or two should be reared each season, care being taken to 
breed from good mares only, and to use a suitable stallion. For the working 
stock it will be necessary to cut about 40 acres for hay. The balance of 260 
acres would be left for grain. The complete harvester was the cheapest ma¬ 
chine to take off the crop. 


Meadows, August 22. 

Present— Messrs. Pearson (chair),,Ellis, Haines, Griggs, Gatt, Brooks, W. 
J. and C. Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at the Chairman’s residence, 
a profitable afternoon being spent in examining the orchard and farm. The 
clean and orderly appearance " of the various outbuildings came in for special 
attention. All the cows on the place are housed at night in comfortable stalls. 
A large dam, measuring 4£ chains each way, supplies water for the garden, 
etc., during the summer. Portion of this farm was badly overrun with black¬ 
berries, but by constant work they have been eradicated. Though the cost of 
the work has been heavy, land that was, formerly valueless is now cultivated. 

Testing Dairy Cows.— Mr. Pearson strongly recommended dairy farmers 
to test the yield of each cow and keep a record of same. He had found it 
paid him well to find out which of his cows had paid best , and which were un¬ 
profitable. As a result of hie efforts to improve his herd, he stated that his 
cows now averaged 445 gallons of milk per annum, and the quality up to 4 per 
cent, of butter fat. He asked the members to follow his example, and weigh 
two milkings from each cow every week, and test the percentage of fat occur- 
sionally. Some of the members agreed to do this and report results later on. 


Longwood ? August 27. 

Present —Messrs. "W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicholls, T. G. and E. R Ohm, 
Smith, Antuar, Russell, MeGavisk, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors'. 

Potatoes. —Mr. T. G. Oinn read two papers from, previous issues of The 
Journal of Agriculture, viz., one from issue of October, 1896, and one from 
September, 1896, Good discussion took place. Members generally preferred 
to plant shallow and earth up, than to sow deep and merely cultivate between 
the rows. The members regarded liberal manuring the chief factor in success¬ 
ful potato growing. 
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Gawier River, August 26 

Present— 'Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), H. and F. Roediger, Winckel, 
Baldwin, Kreig, H. Dawkins, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Noxious Weeds.—M r. Badman tabled specimen, of ice-plant from the 
Northern districts, and described to members the way in which it took posses¬ 
sion of the land. He stated that the plant he showed them had been, hanging 
up by its roots for over live weeks, but-had not lost, all its 'vitality. 

Linseed non Houses. —One member asked for. information concerning the 
deeding of linseed to horses. Members differed in their opinions, some fa¬ 
vouring its being crushed; others would boil it. When used with oats, several 
members advocated using whole linseed, ns oats when crushed and kept for a 
few days appeared to- lose some of their strength. 

Oats for Hobsefeep. —Members spoke favourably of Champion oats for 
feeding purposes. 


!YIunc!oora 5 August 26» 

Present— -Messrs. Harris (chair), Haines, Dick, Mitchell, Stringer, 
Aitchison, Loveridge, Shearer, Button, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —An animated discussion on this subject took place. 
The Hon. Secretary read several papers from The Journal of Agriculture deal¬ 
ing with the question, but he feared some of the writers were wheat-buyers or 
millers, who, no doubt, wanted a high standard. He could not see why they 
wanted a higher standard than 60 lb. Most of the members, however, oppos¬ 
ed such -a low standard, and a vote showed a large majority in favour of <32 ft), 
per bushel. A fixed standard was advocated by Mr. Shearer, and met with 
general approval. 

Dairying. —Mr. Haines wished to know whether it was best to have their 
cows come in fresh every year and to keep them in milk as long as possible. He 
had a cow which had not-been dry for over three years, and she was giving 
nearly as much milk as when she first came in. Several members thought that 
with cattle so- profitable it was better to- get a calf each year. 


Woolunduoga, Augfust 13. 

Present —Messrs. Barrett (chair), Greig, Michael, Aldenhoveu, Prosser, 
Smoker, Becker, Bentley, and Rogers (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

^Cultivating to Prevent Drift. —Mr. J. H. Michael read a paper on this 
subject. He stated that twelve months previously he had dealt with this 
matter in a paper on “The Drought: Its Effects and Remedy,and had re¬ 
commended breaking up the bare ground with a plough to* stop the drift and 
cause vegetation to grow. In February, 1903, they ploughed up 30 acres of 
the hardest and most barren land they had on the farm. During the first- 
week in 'March, over 2 in. of rain fell, the result being a thick growth of 
spinach and saltbush, which had to be destroyed with the cultivator before 
the wheat could be sown. Owing to the dry weather in September the crop 
was badly blighted, and all they got off the paddock was about 10 tons of hay . 
After the hay was removed a thick growth of saltbush came up all over thus 
land, and at present it was still covered with saltbush and spinach. Ano¬ 
ther 30 acres of loose, loamy soil, which in 1902 grew nothing, but started to 
drift badly, was sown in May, 1903, with wheat ; the seed being scarified in. 
Owing to dryness only about half the seed germinated. After the hay crop 
was cut he got a good growth of saltbush and potato* weed, especially the lat¬ 
ter. They were so well satisfied with the result of their experiments that 
this year they had broken up and sown 700 acres* of land which the previous 
season did not produce enough to* keep five sheep alive. As they had only 2 in. 
of rain this year between February 15 and August 13 he did not expect to* get 
any crop, but he was certain there was little danger of the land drifting, 
When they got a good fall of rain he fully expected to get saltbush, spinach, 
and other plants to* grow sufficient, not only to prevent drift, but also- to carry 
a moderate quantity of stock in good seasons. They still had -about 500 acres 
of this barren land which they intended to treat in the same way next year. 
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RecfhilSg July 26* 

Present— -Messrs. Stone (chair), Terr, Treloar, Nicholls, lady man, 
Wheaton, Wake, and Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 

Lucerne.— -Mr. E. 1. Wake read a paper on lucerne-growing. He stated 
that, given a "favourable germination on suitable soil, which had been prey 
perly prepared, lucerne would return a profit on the outlay the first year/ 
The hmd should be ploughed o in. or 6 in. deep, though on loose soil it was 
not necessary to go so deep. It will thrive almost anywhere on the Broughton 
Flats, if properly treated. After ploughing, harrow the land two or three 
times; then roll with heavy roller. If the land is inclined to be rough, roll 
first arid harrow well afterwards. What- is required is. to get the land solid, 
but fine on the surface. Broadcast the seed after a light harrowing, and then 
roll. About 9 Tb. of seed per acre will be required; if drilled 7 It), will suffice. 
Fifty-six pounds per acre o-f super will be found beneficial if the land has 
been previously cropped with wheat. Care must be taken not to sow when 
the land is wet and sodden. There was aw ays more even germination if the 
ground contained sufficient moisture to cause the seed to germinate without 
any rain falling. Once well started it was surprising how lucerne will resist 
droughty In this district he advised sowing seed in about the middle of April 
or -early in August. He had not found it profitable to sow the seed with wheat, 
as it makes too fine and spindly a plant. He always put in wheat on the lucerne 
paddock the second year, getting' a mixed cut of wheat and lucerne for hay, 
and a good growth of lucerne in the summer. This practice could be continued 
year after year if desired. In grazing lucerne, stock should not be turned on 
until it begins to come into flower. Where there was a large area, it paid to 
divide it into a number of small paddocks, so that the lucerne on each could 
be eaten off quickly and the stock removed to another paddock. It will be 
found beneficial to harrow the lucerne well during the winter, a more vigorous 
growth during the warm weather being the result. 


Wilmington, August 24. 

Present —Messrs. Robertson (chair), vSlee, Hannagau, McLeod, Broad- 
bent, Shuppan, Laut-erbaeh, and Payne (Hon, Sec.) 

Standard Bushel.— Mr. J. McLeod read a paper on this subject, des¬ 
cribing first the way in which the f.a.q. standard for each season was fixed. 
He did not see how any fairer system could be adopted, and while he held that 
the Chamber of Commerce was the proper body to do this work, he was sure 
no objection would be raised to fanners being represented. No doubt there 
was more room for comment as to the time when the standard should be fixed, 
but the fact must not be lost sight of that the later districts must be represented 
in the sample. The date that would be just right for the North would bei too 
early for the Lower North and South ; and so a date suited to the South would 
he too late for the rest of the State. This necessitated fixing the standard art 
a date which meant that a portion of the Northern crop must always be dis¬ 
posed of under the previous year’s standard. They heard a good bit about the 
farmers’ losses owing to 62 ft), samples being docked prior to the standard 
being fixed last season, but they must not overlook the fact that owing to 
shortage from the previous year this early wheat fetched considerably better 
prices than wheat that was disposed of when the standard was fixed. They 
should also bear in mind that if next season’s standard was, say, 624 ft*., or 
even higher, the first wheats would be sold under the 614 ft. standard, and 
what would be docked later on would then take full market rates. One season 
with another, he could not see that any one lost or gained very much on this*' 
matter. There was considerable support given to the. proposal for a fixed 
standard of 62 ft), per bushel, but he did not see how this was possible. Thle-y 
should have a standard as high as the season warrants, but not higher, While 
it would be a great mistake to fix it at 64 ft*, if the season did not warrant it, 
it would be -equally bad to fix it at 624 ft. if* they could supoly 64 ft, wheat. 
There was no question whatever that with a high standard London buyers 
would pay more for our wheat, and consequently the local price would he bet¬ 
ter. Given that Parliament did fix the standard at 62 ft., two things might 
very likely happen. They’ might have a bad season, and although it had 
been published' to the world that the standard was 62 fix, yet their merchants 
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would b© compelled to say that they could not supply anything better than a 
60 11). sample. Or they might get next year a real good season, and be able 
to supply wheat going t>3§ fb., yet their standard had been fixed at 62 lb. Vic¬ 
toria and New South Wales'being equally favoured would have their official 
standard of, say, 63 lb,, and they would get the preference in the London mar¬ 
kets. To fix the standard as suggested would only hamper trade and cause 
loss to the tanners. In regard to docking for under standard wheat and not 
paying anything for wheat of the higher quality, this was undoubtedly a much 
vexed question. He did not see how the man buying for export could pay 
higher for wheat over standard for small quantities, but he believed it was 
•always possible to get more than ordinary rates for such wheat from the mil¬ 
lers, "if quotations for special samples were asked for. Mr. McLeod gave an 
interesting illustration of the manner in which the weight of a sample of 
.wheat was tested by the buying agents. After considerable discussion, the 
majority present decided in favour of a fixed standard of 62 lb. per bushel. 

“Journal’’ Comments. —In accordance with decision of previous meeting, 
Mr. Broad bent- commented on some of the more interesting matters dealt 
with by the Branches and reported in August issue of The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture . The members thought that the farmer at Yarcowie who stated that 
his fowls required very little feeding for throe months out of the year must 
have referred to the period immediately following harvest, when t they could 
gather a large amount of grain, etc., in the. stubbles. Dealing with eases of 
mares slipping their foals on being worked after a spell, it was 
thought that the feeding had nothing to do with the trouble, 
but rather the fact that the mares had _ not been kept 
continuously in work. To give brood mares fitful work only was 
considered to be very dangerous. While members knew that selling cattle by 
live weight was practised in Scotland and elsewhere, they did not see how it 
would work under local conditions. Members would like Mr. Lutsse, of Fetina 
Branch, to furnish particulars re construction of concrete dams, to hold 17,000 
gallons of water, at a cost of £9 12s. 6d. 

Improvement of Pastures. —The Chairman referred to paper on this sub¬ 
ject, read at Strathalbyn Branch by Mr. J. Cheritou. While fully admitting 
the benefits that would accrue to pasture land from the application of fertili¬ 
sers, he could not agree with Mr. Cheritou’® statement that grazing deterio¬ 
rated the pastures. A number of stations in the North, which he mentioned, 
were, prior to the advent of the rabbits, greatly improved by judicious stock¬ 
ing on the part of the managers. If Mr. Cheritoll’s contention was correct, it 
wars only a matter of time for their pasture lands to become deserts. The real 
cause of the deterioration of the pastures was overstocking; the best grasses 
never being allowed to seed gradually died out, and their place was taken by 
inferior and weedy growths. 


Port Lincoln,, August 20. 

Present --Messrs. Lakllaw (chair), Ivinmont, Shanahan, Bruce, Puck- 
ridge, Brown, Bidgway, and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Fodders .-—The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion on this 
subject. He did not think that in this district bare fallowing would be pro-. 
Stable oil much of the land, especially that of a light nature over a retentive 
clay. If this soil were broken up early in the season, the heavy winter rain¬ 
fall, which passes through the light surface, would carry with it much of the 
soluble plant food. The surplus water drains away naturally along the clay 
and comes out lower down the slopes, so that there was great.danger that the 
nitrogen would be leached out. He would prefer to sow peas on land fal¬ 
lowed in May or June, and either feed them off or plough them under later. 
Their heavy rainfall rendered it unnecessary to consider bare fallowing from 
the question of conservation of soil moisture. He believed that if they 
drilled in their fallow crops and manured and cultivated them the land would 
carry just as good a eeieal crop as if treated as bare fallow. Phosphates 
were not so likely to be leached out; in fact, it was open to question whether 
in soil containing so much iron the water-soluble phosphates did not quickly 
change to iron phosphates. He thought they could grow millet, maize, 
sorghum, mangolds, tares, or lupins for summer feed in this district. Last 
season he grew maize, amber cane, and mangolds successfully on newly cleared 
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land. Mr. Puckridge stated that he had grown splendid crops of peas on 
what was, termed heath land. He was satisfied that for sheep rape was 
about the best feed to grow. Mr. Shanahan, had done well with golden tares 
■■and also- with sorghum, but there was a lot of waste about the latter, stock 
failing to eat it up clean like they did maize. The labour connected with the 
growing of mangolds was. too great for profit. For an acre or two for grazing 
for a cow he thought Italian rye grass the most profitable. He had sown 
about 3 ib. of lucerne seed per acre with the wheat, and the plant was cone 
ing along well. Rape and kale also did very well, but he believed that if a 
man fallowed 300 acres for wheat and kept a flock oi Merino sheep carrying 
good fleeces he would be better off than if he tried to grow a variety of 
crops. He found that in this district it did not pay to work the fallow too 
much. Most of the members agreed with Mr. Shanahan. The Hon. Secretary 
tabled mangold weighing 22 It), which was grown on land that twelve months 
ago was not even cleared. 


Scales Bay? Aug’ust 13. 

Present -Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), Crowder, Newbold) W. J. Roberts, 
and five visitors. 

Change ok Name. —Considerable discussion on the future working of the 
Branch took place. It was decided to meet at Calcar in future, and to change 
the name of the Branch to Calca. Additional gentlemen were nominated as 
members, and the Chairman made a strong appeal to those present to endea¬ 
vour to interest others, in the work of the Bureau. 


Port PIrle* August 20. 

Present —Messrs. Wright (chair), Humphries, Teague, Jose, Lawrie, Hec¬ 
tor, Johns, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Library. —Discussion on the question of forming a library of 
agricultural literature in connection with the Branch took place, but the ma¬ 
jority present opposed the proposal on account of the lack of interest shown in 
the Branch by the members. 

Ice Plant, —Mr. Crispin reported adversely to proposal to carry out ex¬ 
periments this year, with a view to destroying the ice plant. 

Progress in Agriculture. —Mr. R. F. Humphries read a paper on this 
subject, tracing the progress in farming operations in South Australia from 
the early days onwards. The improvements in the various cultivating and 
harvesting implements had undoubtedly greatly lessened the manual labour 
attached to farming. The use of phosphates had been one of the greatest 
.strides they had made in their work, and it seemed strange to them now that 
they did not resort earlier to the use of manures, as every reasoning man 
knows that he cannot continue to remove plant food from the land without 
exhausting it. Many districts which formerly produced but inferior crops 
were now flourishing, but what was greatly lacking in other districts was suffi¬ 
ciency of rain to make it pay to use manure. There was no- doubt that it 
would pay even with rich land to keep it up to a high standard by good tilling 
and manuring, rather than to continue to grow crops without attempting to 
replace the constituents removed by the plants. Farmyard manure could be 
made better use of than was generally the case. Its bulk of straw restored 
organic matter to the soil, and would prove of great value. The practice of 
fallowing, which had become so general, was an important factor in obtaining 
good crops. It allows free access to the soil of the various gases contained 
in the air. These act upon the constituents of the soil in such a way as to 
render fit for the use of the plants certain constituents that were what 
might be called dormant. Fallowing also assisted to conserve moisture, and 
w T as necessary in cleaning the land of weeds. He considered that agricultu¬ 
ral colleges, worked on a good system, would be of great benefit to the coin* 
munity, as their progress would be more marked if their farmers were well 
up in "the principles of agriculture. A great mistake was often made in 
•supposing that the actual work on the farm was so simple that there was really 
nothing much for any one to learn, A knowledge of the principles of agri- 
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culture, wlien -associated with good practical knowledge of the* business of 
farming,, would go a long way to successful operations. 

Strippers Cracking the Grain. —In reply to question how to prevent 
strippers from cracking the wheat, Mr. Johns advised that the bars of the 
beaters should not run too close to the concave; there should be space enough 
to get the thumb between them. The beaters should run as close to the comb 
as possible and not run at too great speed. < The Chairman thought a great 
deal depended upon the set of the concave; if set forward the grain was likely 
to be cracked. 


Rhine Villa, August 26. 

Present —Messrs, Payne (chair), Start, Mickan, Scliick, and Vigar (Hon. 
Sec.), 

Annual Purport. —The • Chairman _ gave a short resume of the work 
done during the year. Twelve meetings had been held, with an average 
attendance of eight members. On the whole, the meetings had been fairly 
satisfactory, but he hoped they would do better work in the future. Owing 
to the scattered population and also to the limitation of their operations on 
account of the dry district, their work as a Branch was considerably banc 
pored. 


Wilson, August 27. 

Present —Messrs. Gill (chair), Logan, Harrison, Meyer, Coomb©, Ward, 
Nelson, Sexton, and Neal (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Fallowing. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members generally 
considered that early fallowing gave the best returns. Some preferred to 
leave the land rough for a time, while others preferred to harrow as soon as 
possible after ploughing. It was agreed, that the red land and the white land 
in the district required to be treated differently. Three to four inches was 
considered deep enough to plough here, and as much after-working as possible 
should be given. Where a set plough could be used it was preferable to the 
stump jump plough. 


Carrfeton s August 29. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Martin, Manning, Kaerger, Hupatss, 
Cogan, O’Hallorau, Steinke, Water, Ormiston, Davies, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. Kaerger read a short paper on this subject. 
Breeding draught horses outside GoydeFs lino of rainfall was a very risky 
undertaking, as the seasons were too uncertain. In bad years the purebred, 
draught horses were the first to fall away. He found the cross of draught 
horse with blood mare, or vice versa , produced a horse more suitable than the 
pure draught to their conditions. The.y were hardier, more active, ami quite 
as useful as the draught. It was a mistake to. think any mare suitable for 
breeding, as not one out of ten could be relied upon to rear a foal each year, 
A mistake was often made in the treatment of the “hi foal” mare. Because 
she is to be spelled shortly she does not receive m much food and attention as 
the other horses. This results in the mares slipping the foals or bearing 
weakly progeny. Then, many, farmers put the old mares to the stallion, and 
these were often in poor condition, and naturally the result is not satisfac¬ 
tory. If younger mares were used, and these were properly treated, there 
would be fewer failures in breeding, and the owners of stallions would not so 
often be blamed for what is no fault of their horses. He believed that in the 
North it would pay a man with five or six mares to keep a stallion, and to 
rear several foals every year. The stallion could be used during the greater 
part of the year for ordinary work, and the little extra cost of his keep would 
be repaid many times. He found that, taken all round, the progeny of blood 
and draught crosses were good workers, and useful animals for most 'farm pur¬ 
poses. If any proved too spirited and fast for the farm, they would sell 
readily at a price that would leave the breeder a fair profit. A long discus¬ 
sion took place, members generally agreeing that the cross suggested was a 
good one for this district. 
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Qyore, August 27 

Present. .-Messrs. Thompson (chair), Cook, McGoll, Rowe, Noll, Horde, 

Finlay, Smith, Brewster, and Walker (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel.— Members generally opposed the Kapunda proposal lor 
a standard of 60 11). per bushel, but favoured the Crystal Brook suggestion for 
a. fixed standard of 62 lb. It was agreed that a 60-11). sample* would be de¬ 
cidedly inferior, and. would result in lower prices being realised in London 
for South Australian wheat. Members also thought that in respect to- wheat 
under the f.a.q. standard, instead of the present-system of docking Id. per bushel 
for each pound under weight, the weight paid for should be reduced 1 lb. per 
bushel. This would make the- proportion of reduction in price- vary with the 
price of f.a.q. wheat. Several members claimed that, as buyers paid less for 
under-standard wheat, it was only fair that the farmers should get something 
above market price for over-standard samples. 

Sore Shoulders in Horses.— Mr. J. Smith read a paper on “Why Horses 
Have Sore Shoulders.’ 5 This trouble was often due to neglect to attend to 
the lining of the collar. The collar should fit the horse’s shoulders, and the 
harn.es fit the collar. The collar should be kept well stuffed, smooth, and oval 
in shape. It must not be allowed to get flat on the inside. Flat collars 
are frequently the cause of sore shoulders. It was very little trouble to run 
the hand down the horse’s shoulders each morning to find out if anything was 
wrong before putting the collar on. If any lump or sore is felt, the horse 
should not be harnessed up, but the cause of the trouble should be sought. It 
may be that there is to-o much stuffing in the collar, causing it to bear too 
much on one place ; it may be due t-o a burr or some foreign matter in the 
stuffing. The lining should be undone and the trouble removed. As a rule, 
ten minutes or so will rectify matters. In reply to a question as to cure for 
sore shoulders, Mr. Smith stated that nearly all*farmers with horses suffering 
from sore shoulders- had some cure or other; but the fact that their horses still 
suffered from sores did not speak very highly of the so-called cure. The 
farmers’ best plan was to- -attend to the collars and t-o- the horses’ shoulders 
and prevent sores. 


Hawker, August 24. 

Present —Messrs. Borgas (chair), A. and F. Hirsch, War-dle, Schuppan, 
Canned, Pumpa, Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —Members favoured the adoption of .a fixed standard 
of 60 lb. per bushel. 

Tree-planting.— M,r. A. C. Hirsch advised ploughing the land twelve 
months prior to planting. Other members agreed that if this were done the 
trees were more likely to grow than if the soil was broken up just before the 
trees were planted. Mr. Canned advised members to raise trees from seeds, 
as the locally grown plants would be acclimatised, and be more likely to suc¬ 
ceed than any that were brought from a different district. Mr. F. C. Hirsch 
stated that he had good results from trees of his own rearing. Mr. A. C. 
Hirsch tabled portion of a root of pepper tree measuring nearly 4 in. in dia¬ 
meter, which he cut from a root hear the- surface, and 24 ft. from the tree. 
Ho had an underground tank 18 yards from the tree, which was planted on 
the opposite side of the ho-use> The roots had travelled beneath the house, 
raising the floor in places, and had found the tank. His experience should 
warn others against planting these trees near to a house or tank. 


Crystal Brook, August 20. 

Present— Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Hutchison, Venning, R. and P. Pavy, 
Weston, Towneeind, Davidson, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —The Hon. Secretary read letters from a number of 
Branches approving of the proposal for a fixed standard of 62 fb. per bushel. 

Closer Settlement. —Mr. B. Weston read a-paper on closer settlement, 
dealing with the utilisation of the land purchased by the Government for sub¬ 
division, and on the relative amount of taxation paid by the man who used his 
land for wheat, as compared with the man who keeps only sheep. 
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Onetree Hill, August 28. 

Present— -Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. and G. # Bowman, Blackball!, 
Ifoukl, Thomas, and Cluoas (Hon. Sec.), and throe visitors. 

Egg-laying Competition. —The educational value of these competitions 
was discussed. It was agreed that the results indicated that it was possible 
for careful poultry-keepers to evolve a good laying strain out of most breeds. 
The fact that the Silver Wyandottes figured at both ends of several of the 
laying competitions was an indication of the importance of strain in egg- 
laying. 

Straining Wire-netting. —By invitation, Mr. R. 0. Taylor submitted 
models of appliances for putting up and straining wire-netting and fo-r un¬ 
rolling fencing wire. Members were very much pleased with the models, and 
thought that Mr. Taylor’s invention would save labour, and at the same time 
avoid sagging or warping of the wire. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Taylor, who- stated that any farmer could make- these appliances at 
little cost and labour. 


Booth by, August 9. 

Present —Messrs. Whyte (chair), Way, Foulds, Hillings, Chaplin, Hen¬ 
derson, and Turnbull (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Oats —Members were unanimous that it was profitable to grow oats on 
every farm, not so much for sale as on account of their great value ms horse- 
feed. Some of the members objected to- the feeding of oats, as they would 
dirty the land, particularly when used in the field for the midday meal. Mr. 
Whyte pointed out that there was nothing serious in this objection, as by 
crushing the oats their germinating power would be destroyed and their 
value for feeding improved. 


Utera Plains, August 20. 

Present —Messrs. R. Deer (chair), Venning, H. and R. West, J. Deer, 
jun., Hale, Guider, Harnhardt, Jacobs, Barrett, Abrook, A. R. S. and A. R’„ 
Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and twelve members of Elbow Hill Branch, 

Homestead Meeting.— Members of the two Branches met at Mr. A. E. 
Ramsey’s residence and during the afternoon inspected the buildings, etc., 
and also indulged in cricket and other sports, a very enjoyable afternoon 
being spent. 

Dairying v. Sheep-Farming.— Mr. A. Venning read a paper on this 
subject, in which he contended that under local conditions sheep would pay 
the farmer bettor than cows. He considered that 10 cows would cost quite as 
much as 100 sheep to keep, while altogether he thought the labour taken the 
year through would about balance. 

Ice Plant, —Discussion on this subject took place. In reply to question 
as to whether stock would eat the plant, members generally thought that 
sheep and cattle would eat it rather than starve. 


Retifilll, August 23* 

Present- —Messrs. Stone (chair), Kelly, Robertson, Wheaton, D. and J. 
N, Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Seven meetings held ; average attendance, eight mem¬ 
bers; six papers read and discussed. At previous annual meeting a pro¬ 
gramme for the year was drawn up, and this plan has proved a success, the 
meetings being generally interesting. Messrs. F. H. Torr, II, E, Kelly, and 
J. N. Lithgow were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary 
respectively. 

Congress. —Members are in favour of Congress meetings being commenced 
on the Tuesday morning of Show week, in order to avoid clashing with other 
meetings later on in the week which farmers desire to attend. 
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Hatindorfp August 27* 

Present —Messrs. Spoehr (chair), Gallasch, Bom. Jaensch, Sonnemann, 
and Schubert (Hon, Sec.). . 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. C. Jaensch initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject, dealing principally with dry bible. He thought this trouble was mainly 
due to cattle being kept too long on hard dry feed, the in net ions of the 
“bible” become weakened, the fibrous matter accumulates and becomes hard, 
causing inflammation, which probably spreads to the surrounding tissues, and 
sometimes pulmonary troubles follow. Mr. Jaensch spoke highly of Stockholm 
tar rubbed on the nose of the affected beast. Mr. Spoehr stated that when he 
suspected a cow to be affected by dry bible he gave her a drench consisting of 
8 oz. Epsom salts, half a pint of linseed oil, and 1 oz. saltpetre, which he found 
very effective. Two doses were usually given, Mr. Sonnemann reported 
having noticed worms in. the excreta of one of his cows. The worms were 
about 4 in. long, and similar in appearance to the worms found in horses. He 
gave i oz. sulphate of iron in half a pint of water, with good effect. Mr. 
Jaensch stated that he had never found these worms in cattle killed by him¬ 
self. 

Apples, —Mr. Gallasch reported on results of summer pruning of his apple 
trees, being thoroughly satisfied with the results. He also referred to the 
question of site and drainage as affecting the quality of the fruit. Apples 
grown on rising, well-drained soil were much superior to those grown in low, 
wer, situations. 


Ardrossan, August 24. 

Present —Messrs. 1)inham (chair). Cane, Barton, Wilson, R. Durham, 
Morgan, Henderson, Cornish, and Opio (Hon. Sec.). 

Work of Branch. —Discussion took place on the best way to revive the 
interest in the work of the Brandi. It was decided that a programme for 
the year be drawn up at once, and that each member be held strictly to. his 
appointment. Every fourth meeting will be made a special public meeting, 
at which a resum e of the work at the three previous meetings will be presented 
for discussion. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Cane initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
objected to the proposal for legislative interference, and maintained that they 
should on no account have a lower standard than 62 tb. It was resolved that 
the standard should be fixed as high as possible, to maintain the reputation 
of the State, and that extra should be paid for over-standard wheat; also that 
some better and more reliable method of ascertaining the weight of the sample 
should be adopted by buyers. 


Lyndoch, August 25. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Ross, A. and TJ. Springbett, Warren, 
Wooieoek, Zimmermanu, Sehenke, Burge, Mitchell, and E. Springbett (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Storing Lemons, —At previous meeting, Mr. Wooieoek tabled sample of 
lemons picked in November, 1903, and stored in dry sand. The fruit was in 
perfect condition. 

Purebred Poultry. —Paper read by Mr. Kluge at previous meeting was 
discussed. Three of the members endorsed the writer’s contentions in favour 
of the purebred fowl, but Mr. Ross contended that for hardiness and laying 
qualities the ordinary barndoor fowl could not be beaten. Mr. Warren had: 
reared purebred White Leghorns under exactly similar conditions to a sitting 
from ordinary farmers’ fowls, and found the Leghorns the strongest and best. 

Bird Pests,- —Mr. H. Springbett read a paper on “The Destruction of 
Sparrows and Starlings.” Grape-growers had found out to their cost the 
severe nature of the depredations of sparrows and starlings, and especially 
the latter. Many were making use of bird-sea re rs, but these simply frighten¬ 
ed the birds from the garden of the man who had the means to erect a num¬ 
ber to the garden of the poorer man, and did not in any way Lessen the num- 
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bers of the birds.. Some effective means ^ of destroying them was needed. 
Many sparrows ©an be destroyed with poisoned wheat if used at the right 
time. In winter, when no grass seed was available, poisoned wheat was most 
effective. He found that by "sprinkling a little of the grain along the ploughed 
land in the vineyard lie destroyed a good many birds, but it was useless one 
man attempting"this alone. Combined simultaneous action was essentia! it 
they wore to do much good. He found poisoned wheat very expensive to 
purchase. He thought the starling would be more troublesome and harder to 
get rid pf than even" the sparrows, as they do not ea,t grain. [Some of the 
barley growers in the South hold a very different opinion.- JKn.J He. thmigl.it 
poisoned fruit might prove effective. After the crop was gathered starlings 
may be seen in great numbers picking up the loose berries, and if some 
grapes could be poisoned and dropped about the vineyard, he believed a large 
number of birds would be destroyed. Dried currants soaked in a liquid poi¬ 
son would probably answer. Mr. P. Zininierniann also read a paper on this 
subject, in which he suggested the following scheme for dealing with the spar¬ 
row and starling pest. He would rate all property to the extent of, say, 10 
per cent, on the ordinary district rate, to raise a fund to pay for the heads of 
the birds. lie would fix the amount per bead to be paid, and would make 
it optional for the ratepayer to pay his rate in cash, or by the equivalent in 
birds’ heads. All property should he rated, as although all owners were not 
sufferers, they were, in a sense, breeders of these birds. Heads of birds only 
should be paid for, as to pay for eggs meant that sparrow farming would be 
practised. He thought they might leave the male birds alone, as an excess of 
males would tend to keep down the increase. He thought under, some such 
scheme they could pay Id. per head, and this would be sufficient inducement 
for boys and others to wage war on the birds. He hoped the word tax in this 
connection would not frighten them, as ho was certain the losses now sustained 
were far greater than the amount that his proposal would involve. 

Binder Records.- —Air. Warren called attention to a challenge to farm¬ 
ers by the I). M. Osborne Company to cut 45 acres of wheat in one day with one 
of their binders. A committee was appointed to arrange for a public test, if 
the firm in question would agree to the necessary arrangements. 


Amytorig August 25. 

Present —Messrs. Mills (chair), J. and T. Gum, Kelly, Wbeadon, Hughes, 
Thomas, and W. Gum (Hon. See.), and nine visitors. 

Poultry for Profit. —Mr.’S. Thomas read a paper on this subject. 
While a thorough knowledge of the business of poultry-keeping is essential to 
success, above even this is the necessity for keeping the proper class of fowls. 
He had kept various breeds for a number of years, including layers, general 
utility fowls, and table birds, but was now- confining his attention to the lay¬ 
ing breeds only. To obtain the maximum production at- the minimum ex¬ 
pense the hen should not exceed 4 lb, weight dr be kiss than 3 lb. His 'experi¬ 
ence was that, as a general rule, the smaller birds of any egg-laying breed 
were the most prolific. He p refer raid 'purebred fowls to any cross, but lie would 
not use birds bred to the show standards, as laying qualities had generally 
been sacrificed for exhibition purposes. He considered the White Leghorns 
the hardiest and most profitable "layers; they were good foragers, and good 
winter layers. The Brown Leghorn was also a good winter layer*.• The cost 
of production of eggs under proper management should not exceed 2d. per 
dozen for eggs, when wheat was cheap, and 3Jd. to. 3-Jd. when wheat) was 5s. 
fid. to 6s. per bushel, and the average net profits from a large Hock should 
reach 9s. fid. to 10s. fid. per hen per annum, with eggs at an average of 9cL 
to lOd. per dozen. He was afraid, however, that unless they could open up 
a profitable market in England for their eggs they would "have to accept 
lower prices in future, as Western Australia was rapidly increasing her pro¬ 
duction, and they would lose that market. If a poultry-keeper fails, under 
present conditions, to net 10s. per hen per annum, it was evidence of want 
of knowledge of the business, or that he keeps an unsuitable class, of fowl. 
[At this rate, poultry-keeping would be by far the easiest way of earning a 
living, as the labour of looking after, say, four hundred fowls would be 
nothing like as much as that attached to- wheatgrowing on a scale that would 
net the fanner £200 clear each year. Taking Mr. Thomas’s figures, we have 
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an average ret mil of 9d. per dozen for eggs, which costs him 2d. per dozen for 
food, etc. At 7d. per dozen net profit it would require an average of over 
200 eggs to clear IDs. per hen. Few would be bold enough to say that it was 
possible topaise a flock of 400 or more hens which would average 200 eggs per 
annum. —Ed.] As regards breeding, the common practice of introducing 

roosters of unknown lineage into the breeding pens in order to get new blood 
was very unwise, as the work of years might be destroyed in one season. To 
produce a, flock of uniformly good birds, line breeding must be practised. In 
feeding, he would use little else than grain. Three times a week in the 
morning wheat meal might take the place of grain. Pollard is very poor 
food for eggs in proportion to its cost. Bran has a value on account of its 
action on the system, especially in the summer. For green feed he used salt¬ 
bush, native spinach, native geranium, thistles, and young charlock, cut and 
mixed with wheat meal and a little bran. If, however, the fowls could be 
induced to eat sufficient green feed without mixing it with meal and bran he 
would feed them almost exclusively on wheat, excepting a little bran occa¬ 
sionally in the hot weather. If bran is used in the summer in this way medi¬ 
cines should be unnecessary. Overcrowding must be avoided, and the birds 
kept under proper sanitary conditions. An interesting discussion followed, 
members generally agreeing that the White Leghorn was the most profitable 
for egg production. The Plon. Secretary, while agreeing that the smaller 
breeds were generally the best layers, thought it was a mistake to Isay that 
the smaller hens of any given breed were the best. This would mean that 
they would reject the best and strongest birds as unprofitable. His experi¬ 
ence had convinced him that strain, more than breed, was to be studied in 
building up a profitable flock of fowls. 


KapuncSa, September 3. 

Present —Messrs. Shannon (chair), O’Sullivan, Harris, Teagje, Flavel, 
Weckert, Pascoe, Daly, Banyer, and Holtliouse (Hon. Sec.), and visitors. 

Selling Wheat by Auction. —Mr. E. J. Wkyborn gave an address on the 
subject of selling wheat by auction. He contended that by disposing of their 
wheat in that way farmers received the full value for over-standard samples. 
In Melbourne and Sydney the system had proved very successful. Millers and 
shippers paid more at these auction sales for prime samples of wheat than 
ordinary rates for f.a.q. wheat. Several members spoke in favour of the 
system which they thought could be as well applied to wheat as to wool and 
other produce. 

Officers —This being the annual meeting, the Chairman requested that 
some other member should accept his position. Messrs. J. J. O’Sullivan, S. 
H. Harris, and H. A. Holthouse were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and 
Lfon. Secretary respectively. The retiring^ officers and the representative of 
The Kapunda, Herald were thanked for their services. 


WatervaSe* August 22. 

Present —Messrs. Treloar (chair), Sobols, Williams, Scovell, and Castine 
(Hon, Sec,). 

Grazing on Small Holdings.— Mr. E. Treloar read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Now the purchase and rental values of their land had increased so 
much it was necessary .that they should study carefully how to put it to the 
very best use. He considered that grazing on a small scale would fit. in well 
wit'li their other operations. He was convinced that with continued good 
seasons the selling value o-f their lands would decline considerably, # as they 
would have to accept lower prices for their produce. It was mainly the* 
drought in the northern districts that had enhanced the value of land in the 
mow certain areas; but, should good seasons occur in the former districts, 
they would find that, when comparing cost of production, they could not 
compete with these northern areas, especially in stock raising. There was 
no getting away from the fact that all their doings were largely governed by 
circumstances over which they had little control. At the same time, how¬ 
ever,‘ in a district like this, where, year in and year out, with an occasional 
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■exception like the present season, which lias been cold and^ late, they could cal¬ 
culate to a nicety what their land would carry, it was a serious mistake it any 
mail has more stock, than his land can properly sustain, lo increase the 
carrying capacity oi ; their land they must first divide it into smaller paddocks. 
Four to six paddocks of 50 acres each would be better than the same area! in 
lUO-acre paddocks. The extra fencing would cost a little, but. the benefit 
derived from changing the stock from one paddock to another would more than 
pay for it. It would pay to heavily stock one of the paddocks occasionally 
and thoroughly clean up the feed, as the following growth would he much 
sweeter and better. Besides, to keep the rank growth fairly well eaten oft 
will improve and strengthen it. One or two of the paddocks should always 
have some old grass left over to> act as a protection to tire new feed during 
the cold weather. If this were done, they would always have good grass to 
carry their stock through the pinch of winter. The paddocks with the best 
natural shelter should, if possible, be reserved for winter. If there is not 
sufficient shelter more should be provided by means of straw sheds or by 
planting small squares of quick-growing hedges in each paddock. Some sum¬ 
mer green feed, such as lucerne or sorghum, should be provided. ^ Where it 
can be grown successfully, lucerne is the best of all for summer. Where sorg¬ 
hum or similar crops are grown, it should be arranged to have a grass run 
in the same paddock, or near by, as when, stock had eaten a 
sufficient amount of sorghum they would go on to the dry grass, which would 
counteract any tendency to scouring. Another necessary help to the well¬ 
doing of stock was an abundant supply of clean water. Stock should never 
be without water for any length of time, and, if possible, they should foe 
able to get a drink when they wanted it. He noticed stock preferred well 
water to creek or dam, and did much better on it. 


Whyfce^Yarcowie, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Makin, Lock, G. and G. D. 
Miulge, Hunt, Ivornetzsky, Hatherly, Mitchell, Francis, Pearce, Faulkner, 
Faul, Jenkins, and Boerke (Hon. See.). 

Congress. -"-Delegates to Congress reported on proceedings. They 
thought that with more firmness on the part of the Chairman the meetings 
would have been more profitable, as at times it was difficult to know what 
was before the meeting. 

Poultry.-— Mr. J. Makin read a paper on this subject. He had attempt¬ 
ed, with a fair amount of success., to raise good, all-round fowls, combining 
egg-laying with table qualities. This had been achieved by getting some 
first-class Buff Orpington roosters to cross with good layers of the ordinary 
hens on the farm. To get the best results, it was necessary to raise the 
chicks early, and he advised the use of an incubator. He would never buy 
a secondhand incubator, as it could not be relied upon. For ordinary pur¬ 
poses the capacity should be 40 eggs and upwards. It cost little more to run 
one of 100 eggs capacity than one of 25. The first hatch of the season, gives 
some trouble, as the chicks have to be hand fed for a week or two, but later 
broods can be taught to- eat by putting a few of the older ones amongst 
them. H© found that with the early chicks most of this cross laid at four 
to four and a half months old, and all of them within five months. Attention 
and good feeding from the time the chicks were hatched was necessary. If 
the fowls have a good grass run, artificial aids, such as green cut bone, egg 
powders, etc., are not required. He would give then afty scraps of meat, 
cooked rabbit, etc., available. With a good run they pick up all the grit 
they require. A great factor in winter eggs was warmth. He shut his 
fowls up at night during the winter. He had large netting coops, to bold 

about 40 fowls, inside the shed, and these were covered with bags, to keep 

the fowls warm. Every morning the coops are shifted, the ground swept 
dean, and lime or ashes sprinkled about to destroy vermin. A good run, 
clean, fresh water daily, and shade in the summer were necessary. If they 
wished to keep two breeds of fowls they could do so without 
yarding them by placing them in different paddocks, as the fowls 
have a strong sense of locality, and will not wander far. To make 
a profit out of fowls, a certain amount of trouble was necessary, 

but the better they were looked after the greater the profit. From 
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June 1 to August 31, from 40 liens and 67 pullets, he obtained 4,050 eggs,' 
which, at market rates, were worth £16 7s. 8cL This amount would more 
than cover the cost for food for the whole year, not only erf the fowls, but of a 
number of turkeys, geese, etc. The surplus cockerels, old hens, and bad layers 
were eaten on the farm, thus saving the butcher’s bill. He thought it paid 
better to do this than send fowls to Adelaide, as with low prices and lie-avy 
costs the birds were worth more as meat than, the net returns. His poultry 
yard cost him Is. a day for food, which consisted of wheat, screenings, or bar¬ 
ley, soaked occasionally by way of a cjiange, kitchen scraps, etc., given twice 
a day. Recently he collected 91 eggs on one day. He thought pullets more 
profitable than hens for winter laying. He had recently obtained some In¬ 
dian Runner ducks, which he thought superior to anything else for egg pro¬ 
duction. They were also very hardy, small eaters, and did not require hous¬ 
ing. , 

Sheep. —Air. E. Jenkins read a paper on “Sheep on the Farm.’ 5 On a 
farm of from 1,000 to 1,500 acres in this district about 200 sheep should be 
kept. He advised breeding lambs for the export trade, buying Merino ewes 
off shears. They should be six-tooth, and sound of mouth. These should be 
mated with Shropshire rams about the middle of November, and, under rea¬ 
sonable conditions, they could expect a drop of 95 per cent., which, by the 
end of September would give them quite 85 per cent, fit for sale, and weigh¬ 
ing 35 lb. to 40 lb. each. Under present conditions these will average 10s. fid. 
to Us. each. _ The cull lambs, if kept until ten months old, will weigh about 
50 lb., and will sell readily, The ewes should give a return of 5s. per annum 
for wool. At the end of the first year the farmer would practically have paid 
off the first cost o-f his sheep. The pure Merino lamb did not mature quick 
enough, nor was it large enough for export purposes. Breeding iambs paid 
better than fattening stores. The former business allowed the farmer to 
clear off a lot of his stock at good value before the dry weather sets in, and 
the ewes have more feed and a- better chance to get into good condition for 
the next season. He would not mate maiden Merino ewes to Shropshire 
rams, as, owing to the size of the lamb, there would be considerable losses. 
Water must be provided in each paddock where it can be managed. It is a 
good practice to put a dam or well where it can be utilised for two or more 
paddocks. He did not think they could get such good or such quick returns 
from stole wethers as from lambs, especially at present prices for wethers. 
Over-stocking must be avoided. 


Cherry Gardens, September 23. 

F .resent —Messrs. Partridge (chair), Jacobs, C. and J. Lewis, Burpee, 
Hicks, Potter, Stone, Metcalf, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Separator v. Factory.—- Mr. Potter called attention to error in report of 
August meeting. The result of the voting was that the motion advocating 
the’ support of the local butter factory by supplying it with milk or cream 
was lost. 

Fruitgrowers 5 Association .---Mr. Ricks referred to the aims and objects 
of the South Australian Fruitgrowers 7 Association, which he considered de¬ 
served the support of all growers. Members, while generally agreeing on 
the matter, considered that a mistake had been made in confining the mem¬ 
bership of the Association to growers owning not less than two acres of 
orchard or vineyard. 


Gladstone, September 3. 

Present —Messrs. Goode (chair), Burton, Cook, Bray ley, Inglis, Bundle, 
Greig, and Wornum (Hon. Sec.). 

Testing Samples op Wheat —Discussion on this subject took place, and 
delegate® to Congress were instructed to move in respect to the method of 
testing the weight of samples', members being of opinion that <a larger mea¬ 
sure should be used and that a regular method of striking should be adopted 
by wheatbuyers* 
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WIilung , a ! , Sept ember 13, 

Present- .-Messrs. Binney (chair), Pengilly, Malpas, Valentine,, Vaudroy, 

and Hughes. (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Experimental 'Work. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. T. 
Pengilly, Aklinga, the special object of the visit being to inspect the experi¬ 
mental* work being carried out by Mr. Pengilly, under the instructions of td.iv 
Inspector of Fertilisers. A block of land of about 8 acres has been fenced off 
and set apart for experimental work. This year there are four plots, each of 
half an acre, sown to Gallant wheat. No. 1 has received I cwt. mineral .super 
per acre; No. 2, I cwt. mineral super and 15(3 tb. sulphate of ammonia ; No. L 
no manuTe; No. 4, I cwt. mineral super and 70 lb. nitrate of soda. .1 be¬ 
tween each plot a drill width of field peas has been sown, and the whole block 
is surrounded by peas, which will be mowed and harvested to make roads 
around each plot for the binder when the cereal crop is cut. Surprise was 
expressed at the stooling qualities of Gallant wheat, and, though too early to 
form any idea of the final results, there is no doubt that the manured plots 
will, with favourable weather, yield heavily. The field peas were also very 
promising. In a patch of lucerne sown last year Mr. Pengilly pointed out a 
strong-growing plant, similar in foliage, but coarser, than lucerne, and with 
long spray of white flowers. This was identified by the Inspector of Fertilisers 
as Rokahara clover (Melilotus albins), and was recommended for trial on some 
light, sandy ground, carrying but little feed. Mr. Summers explained briefly 
the objects of the experimental plots, which it was intended should be con¬ 
tinued for five or six years. Members were afterwards entertained by Mr. 
Pengilly, who was thanked for his kindness. 

Souiisops.—In reply to question as to getting rid of soursops on good soil, 
Mr. Summers suggested ploughing the weed under at once, working the land 
well, and sowing lucerne. He believed that once the lucerne got a hold it 
would beat the soursops. Mr. Valentine stated that he applied a fairly heavy 
dressing of salt to a small patch. This killed the weeds and, as far sas he 
could see, had not injured the soil. After the salt had destroyed the sour¬ 
sops lie ploughed the land quite six inches deep. Mr. Malpas mentioned that 
he had heard of a solution of arsenic being used with success for this purpose. 


Mount Pleasant, September 9. 

Present —Messrs. Phillis (chair), Giles, Brogeiuuller, P. and #L Miller, 
Tabseott, Lyddon, Thomson, and, Vigar (Hon. Seel). 

Rust-resisting Whbats. —Members expressed their pleasure at the op¬ 
portunity afforded of placing on record their appreciation of Mr. Marshall's 
services in the making of rust-resisting wheats. 

Wheat-growing in the Hills. —Mr, Vigar read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject, and an interesting discussion ensued. The experience of members in 
respect to commercial fertilisers was that results varied very much in the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of f soils. Mr. Vigar got very poor results from super alone, but 
when mixed with bonedust results were satisfactory, Mr. 1\ Miller could 
see no* difference between the results of the two immures. Mr. Giles had 
good results from super, but was now using nothing but material obtained 
from a deposit near the Murray, This contained »a small amount of phos¬ 
phate and a considerable quantity of lime. Mr. J. Miller stated that on"land 
where super had been applied for seven successive years to cereal crops they 
could not now grow wheat. Members generally were of opinion that the 
reason fallowing was 4 not successful in this district was that most of the land 
would not stand continual working. 


Finniss* September 5. 

Present —Messrs. Collett (chair), Chibnall, and Henley (Hon. Sec.). 
Visit to Renmark. —The Hon. Secretary, who has recently returned from 
a visit to R earmark, gave an interesting account of the settlement, the methods 
of irrigation, and the results obtained. 
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CIarendon s September 13. 

Present— Messrs. Payne (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, J. and W. Spen¬ 
cer, Felling. J. and P. Piggott, Morphett, and Wright (Hon. See.) 

Visit to Roseworthy.— -The Chairman reported on visit to Rose-worthy 
College, and thought it would repay any farmer or dairyman to pay a visit 
to the College Farm when he got the opportunity, as he would obtain a lot 
of information that would he oi value to him. 


Mallala 5 September 5. 


Present —Messrs. W. Temby (chair), Jenkins, Nevin, H. and A. Moody, 
S. Temby, East, Marshman, Wilson, McCabe, and Stephenson (Hon. Sec.), 
and six honorary members. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. Stephenson tendered his resignation as Eton.' Sec¬ 
retary and member, as he was leaving the district, and was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks for his services as Hon. Secretary since the inception of the 
Branch. Mr. T. Nevin was appointed Hon. Secretary. 

Visit to Victoria an.d New South Wales. —Mr. M. East gave an interest¬ 
ing account of a recent visit to the eastern States. His main object had been 
to enquire into methods of cultivation and the machinery used in the princi¬ 
pal wheat-producing districts, and he came back satisfied that, as a whole, 
South Australian farmers were considerably more advanced in their work than 
their neighbours. Fertilisers were not used to such a great extent, and the 
cultivation in very many districts was very inferior. Tne system adopted by 
some- of the large landowners of letting land for cropping at a rental of 10s. 
(id. to- 12s. fid. per acre, or oil the share system, was referred to, and was 
stated to have resulted in an improvement in the stock-carrying capacity of 
the land. The Victorian farmers estimate that there was sufficient hay in 
stacks in that State to provide for the normal requirements of two years, 
while in New South Wales supplies appeared to be ample. With the aid of 
a large map Mr, East showed the localities visited, and described the general 
characteristics of the respective districts. 


Crystal Brook, September 17* 

Present —Messrs, Hamlyn (chair), Hutchison, R. and P. Pavy, Ven¬ 
ning, Davidson, Solomon, Dabinett, and Symons (Hon. bee.). 

Testimonial to Mr. Marshall —Members expressed _ pleasure at the 
opportunity afforded for recognising Air. Marshall*s services in respect to 
the introduction of rust-resisting wheats. 

The Agent Nuisance. —Mr. W. J. Venning read -a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. There was no disguising the fact that during late years, and this 
season especially, the fanners have been very much pestered by travellers 
representing various machinery firms. As no one could doubt that the 
farmers who used these machines had to pay the expenses of these agents, lie 
strongly advised them to have nothing to do . with them, but to purchase 
their requirements direct from the maker or importer. He could not see 
that there was any need for these agents, as the farmer knew what he wanted. 
As a matter of fact, the farmer was often persuaded against his better judg¬ 
ment to buy machines not really suited to his needs or required for his work. 
If they could transact their business direct and do away with the expense 
attached to travelling agents, he was quite certain they could buy the mar* 
chinery at 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, less than now paid. . The farmer should 
see the implements at work in the field, and judge for himself whether any 
particular make suited him better than another. If any neighbour bought a 
new machine, go and see it at work, as they were more likely to form a correct 
opinion of its capabilities from its actual work than from the glib-tongued 
agent. Then he thought that they should have sufficient patriotism to give 
the preference to local-made machinery if it was suitable to their require¬ 
ments. They must not forget that the more men employed in manufacturing 
industries the greater the local demand for farm products. 
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Walkerfe, September !7. 

PRESENT-—Messrs. Rowe (chair). Perry, Tuck, A. Lewis, sen. and jun., 
Jaeschke, Pickering, Jones, Rlizarcl, Starr, Rogers, Wood, Barrows, and 
Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, and the 
papers read were discussed, Mr.• Go wanks paper on lucerne was favourably 
commented on. Regret was expressed that no papers on fruit; wore read, at: 
Congress. 

Marketing Fruit. —A discussion took place on the question of co-ope¬ 
rating to put up dried fruits in uniform grades and under proper conditions. 
It was decided to convene a meeting of fruitgrowers to consider this matter. 


Mount Remarkable? August 25. 

Present —Messrs. Casley (chair). Challenger, Foot, T. P. and G. P. 
Yates, McIntosh, Giles, Morrell, and .O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-operation in the Purchase of Manures. —The Chairman initiated a 
discussion on the question of members combining to purchase the manures they 
required in one line. Air. Challenger thought the idea a very good one if 
those joining were able to put down the necessary money, which could be 
banked in the Savings Bank, but it was out of the question for a,nv one to be 
responsible to the merchant for the joint order. It was agreed that a con¬ 
siderable saving could be effected in the price of manure in this way, 

. Steam Thresher. —The Chairman suggested that the farmers in tlie- 
neighbourhood should combine to hire a steam thresher: but members con¬ 
sidered the thresher a failure. They advised cutting a portion of the 
stubbles with the binder as soon as stripping was finished, to provide a supply 
of straw. 


KooSung-a? August 25. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandow, Palmer, 
Fuller, Lawry, Cooper, Burgess, Buchanan, Butterfield, Jose, Perrin, and 
Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.—M embers differed in their opinions as to the wisdom 
of having such a low standard as 62 lb. per bushel, some maintaining that 
with ,a higher standard the farmers would benefit. 

Fallowing. —Mr. II. Butterfield read a paper on “.Fallowing,, and How 
to Treat It.” The proper preparation of the fallow was on© of the main 
factors^ in successful farming in the districts with light rainfall. He be- 
hevecl in early, but not dry, fallowing. The earlier the ploughing was start¬ 
ed the better provided the ground was moist and the land kept clean af ter¬ 
wards. On light, sandy soil he would plough deep, but on heavy, loose soil 
he w ould plough shallow;. On the sandy land there was no trouble in get- 
ting a -solid bottom again; but with loose, heavy soil, especially if the tain- 
rail is light, there was considerable risk that they would not get it down solid 
enough. what they had to aim at was a solid seedbed, and a fine tilth on 
top. I he plough cutting a narrow furrow was preferable to one cutting a 
wide furrow, as it did not leave, such large clods. He did not think they 
could work the fallow too much, provided it was worked at the right time, 
in spring he would scarify or cultivate it lightly, but not when the ground is 
Harrowing at any time, provided the land is mellow and moist, is 
beneficial. After harvest cultivate any hard patches, or, if possible, all the 
fallow, if not too dry. If rough or cloddy, roll, and follow with the harrows 
at once. Air Burgess foiled it beneficial to work the fallow in January and 
February, Mr. Butcher thought in some localities, on heavy land,* deep 
ploughing was advisable, while shallow ploughing was necessary on the lighter 
Mis. All members were agreed that the fallow should not be worked when 

flt'V " 
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Ang’aston^ August 24* 

Present— Messrs. Bundle (chair), Player, Friend, Snell, Trimmer, 
Thorne, Smith, F. and A. Salter, and Sibley. 

Exhibit. —Mr. Trimmer tabled splendid sample of runner bean seed for 
distribution. This was. raised from seed distributed by the Bureau several 
years ago, and had proved a very good variety. [Name, please.— Ed.] 

Bacon Cubing.™ Mr. James Bundle read a paper on this subject. Pigs 
for bacon should be fed on good sound food, with skim milk added, and topped 
up on crushed grain-—peas, barley, or wheat—and killed at about 120 lb. 
Take the head oif as soon as dressed, then cut the pig down on one side of 
backbone, thus, leaving one side ready, with the exception of .a little trimming, 
for the salt. Put other side on table and cut backbone out in one piece. Two 
or three hours later rub over flesh side about 2 fb. salt, J lb. saltpetre, and a 
teaspoonfnl carbonate of soda. Let stand overnight, then turn skin side up 
for a few hours to drain, then rub in two parts fine salt to one of moist 
brown sugar. The meat should be turned every day for a week, and rubbed 
every other day with the salt and sugar. The meat can remain in salt for 
14 to 21 days, and hams and shoulders should be pressed by using weights 
on them. In turning, always put meat that is on top to-day at the bottom 
toKnorrow. When sufficiently salted wash with hot water (three parts boil¬ 
ing to one of cold) by dipping a towel or rag into a bucket and washing the 
meaC Don’t dip the meat in the hot water, as it will melt the fat. Then 
soak in clean cold water for ten hours. The hot water takes the fat off the 
outer surface, and the cold water the excess of salt, which must necessarily 
be there to ensure the salt penetrating to the bone or centre of meat. Then 
hang up in a draughty place to dry, and if the sun is not too hot the meat 
will be better for the smokehouse' if it is exposed to the mild sunshine for a 
few hours. In smoking always keep the meat cool. This can be done by 
having a furnace some distance from the smokehouse, and connected by a 
flue. At the same time, keep a very small fire (covered) in the house. This 
will keep the house dry, and prevent the meat from getting damp with the 
moist smoke from flue. When smoked sufficiently hang up again to dry, then 
polish with vinegar and salad oil, using plenty of vinegar on flesh side, as the 
flavour from vinegar is much appreciated by most bacon-eaters. 


Port Elliots September 17. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Brown, Panned, H, and H. B. Welch, 
W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress and visit to 
Roseworthy College. Members expressed their pleasure at being able to take 
part in the recognition of Mr. Marshall’s services to the State in connection 
with the introduction of rust-resisting wheats. 

Acreage Registers on Drills. —Discussion took place on the accuracy of 
the acreage registers on seed drills. Members thought that where the 
ground was rough they were none too reliable. There was also considerable 
variation in respect to the seed, much depending upon the sample of grain 
sown. 


Caltowle, August 22. 

Present —Messrs. Royal (chair), Hewett, Graham, Kerr, Potato, Jettner, 
A. and J. McCallum, McDonald, Neate, Moore, Potter, and Lehmann (Hon. 
Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Question Box.— A number of questions were asked through the box, and 
some interesting discussions ensued. Stallion Tax .—With the exception of 
Mr. Graham, who feared that it would increase the fee for service, members 
favoured the imposition of a tax on stallions. Open Bridles .—Members con¬ 
sidered winkers preferable to open bridles for ordinary work. Weeds on 
Fallow ,--It was agreed that in cleaning the fallow feeding off with sheep and 
surface cultivation were both necessary. Membership of Branches.—Members 
were in favour of increasing the present limit of membership to 20. 
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Reeves Plains* August 26. 

Present- —-Messrs. FoLland (chair), GWl-en, Richter, Alexander, Arnold, 
Worfel, R. and W. Oliver, Carrol, W. and H. Day, George, and McCord (Hon. 
Bee.), and number of visitors. 

Annual Meeting. —This being the annual meeting, it took the form of a 
social gathering at the Chairman’s residence, a, large number of visitors being 
present. Cricket and other amusements, were indulged in during the after¬ 
noon, and music and singing in the evening. A hearty vote of thanks. was 
accorded to the Chairman for his hospitality. Members expressed the opinion 
that an occasional gathering of this character would largely assist in bringing 
the residents together, and would be mutually beneficial to all concerned. 

Agricultural Shows. —Mr. Winton forwarded a paper on this subject to 
the following effect :—The question as to whether the manufacturers and 
producers are benefited by the multiplicity of shows held throughout the 
State is one worthy of the serious consideration of all parties interested. When 
they saw almost every town of any importance, and some of no 
importance whatever, ’ holding their annual show, and, as not 
infrequently happens, two or more of these on the same day, they 
would be pardoned for asking -where the benefit comes in. If the 
manufacturer be represented at even a fair proportion of the shows he has to 
get up at least half a dozen sets of implements and machinery in show order 
and to have the same number of experts in attendance, to say nothing of the 
labour involved in getting his exhibits to and from the various showgrounds. 
Add to this railway freights, or* as in the case of a large number of country 
shows, haulage by road, and it is easily seen that the expense runs into some¬ 
thing enormous/ One gentleman, the head of one of their largest agricultu¬ 
ral implement establishments, assured him that to make a very moderate dis¬ 
play at the Adelaide Show cost him, at the lowest calculation, £20, and he 
was very positive in his assertion that he very rarely did any direct business 
on the showground. Under such circumstances he was compelled to put a 
higher price on his goods. It would be well for the producer, who has to 
purchase these goods, to keep this fact well in view when he is inclined to 
grow enthusiastic over the running of his own pet local exhibition. The same 
thing in a lesser ^degree applies to exhibitors or agricultural produce and live 
stock. It is not an altogether uncommon sight to see an exhibitor of poultry 
packing up his coops at the conclusion of one country show and driving off 
through the night a distance of twenty miles or more in order to be in time 
for another day’s “crow and cackle 75 at the next town. One very unsatisfac¬ 
tory feature in connection with country shows is the appointment of judges. 
It is a very common practice to appoint some well-to-do farmer, a good man 
and true, no doubt, but whose only claim to the position is based on the fact 
that he has subscribed liberally to the funds of the society. This man, or a 
plurality of him, has no hesitation in adjudicating upon the merits and de¬ 
merits of the various implements and machines entered in, say, Class A. He 
will even go to the length of saying which is the best twinebinder or complete 
harvester on the ground, although he may have no* other means of arriving 
at a definite conclusion than that gleaned from the voluble explanations of 
the glib-tongued man in charge. Let them now pass on to Class B, which 
includes all the various vehicles turned out by the -coachbuilder—buggies, 
phaetons, dog-carts, etc. They turn up the prize-list, and find, * kludges, 
same-as Class A.” And this worthy man gives his verdict with less hesitation 
than would be felt by an expert who had passed the greater part of his life 
in the trade. The writer has a very vivid recollection of a certain country 
show, which for obvious reasons should be nameless, where four judges were 
hopelessly divided as to the relative merits of two strippers. After a con¬ 
siderable amount of argument they agreed to, what ? toss a penny ! And 
thus was decided by the chance turning up of a head or tail which was the better 
machine. t This must, of course, be very encouraging to a manufacturer 
whose exhibit is the result of years of practical experience and careful study. 
Let them turn now to the draught stock. In stallions they notice two, or 
perhaps three, competitors. One is selected by the judges as being superior 
to anything els© on the ground. Within the next few days the same ani¬ 
mals are competing for championship honours on the neighbouring show¬ 
ground, and tlie chances are that the positions are reversed, and the proud 
possessor of the blue ribbon of yesterday finds himself in the humiliating posi¬ 
tion of being nowhere today. His opinion was that as an annual holiday, 
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and as a time of re-union of old friends from all part of the district, and 
lastly as a means of gathering some of the loose cash into the coffers of the 
local tradespeople, the country show is a splendid success. But, looking at 
it from an educational point of view, he could not but think that it fell far 
short of expectations. He would suggest that .about four shows should be 
held outside of the city, that is, in the most important centres of the North, 
North-West, South, and South-Bast, and that none but thoroughly practical 
men be appointed as judges, even should it be necessary to pay them for their 
.services. He noticed that many of their leading manufacturers and importers 
were realising that the thing was being very much overdone, and he was con¬ 
fident that a majority of those would be conspicuous on the various show- 
grounds by their absence. 


Yorketown, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Correll (chair), Ivoth, Jung, Domaschenz, C. and A. E. 
Anderson, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Cultivation of Salty Land. —Mr. Domaschenz read paper dealing with 
his experiments with salty soils. In the May, 1903, issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture a paper read by himself at their meeting was published. After¬ 
wards he was asked by the Inspector of Fertilisers to carry out some experi¬ 
ments for the Department on this land. A small block was accordingly fenced 
off, the land ploughed while damp, and thoroughly worked. Seeds of several 
kinds of saltbush, mangolds, and kale were sown on this block. The seeds 
germinated fairly well, and the plants grew much better than he expected 
through the summer. In April of this year he pulled out the mangolds, some 
of which weighed up to 12 lb. each. The kale and saltbush grew to a height 
of 3 ft., an annual variety of saltbush reaching 5 ft. The saltbush had done 
better on this land than on good soil. This year another plot of land select¬ 
ed by the Inspector of Fertilisers was broken up on June 2 and enclosed. The 
land was treated in different ways, and kale and rape sown on different 
parts. The rape came up splendidly, and was growing well. The kale has 
not come on like the rape, but will do better during the summer. The land 
that was under experiment last year was this year sown to wheat and barley 
with different manures. Both came on well, and are now doing splendidly. 
The wheat is doing better on the salty spots than on the patches which are 
less salt. His experience in the treatment of this land was that it should 
never be worked dry; it should be well soaked before it is cultivated in any 
way. It was decided that next meeting be held at Mr. Domaschenz 5 s farm, to 
inspect the plots. 

Standard Bushel. —Members are unanimously of opinion that it was 
very unwise to agitate for a 60-lb. standard. Having regard to various 
aspects of the matter, they thought a fixed standard of 62 B). or 63 lb. would 
be best, and that the farmer should receive a proportionate increase per 
bushel for wheat over standard, as well as submitting to a reduction in 
price for wheat not reaching the standard. 


■ Booleroo Centre, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Brooks (chair), Nottle, Repper, Sargent. Michael, 
Murdoch, Albinas, and McMartin (Hon Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. —Members were generally much dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs as regards the f.a.q. standard under which wheat was 
sold, holding that the farmers are too much in the hands of the merchants. 
A resolution favouring the Agricultural, Bureau being represented when the 
standard for the year is arrived at was carried. Mr. Michael wished to 
know whether the'standard for the season was fixed at the weight of the ave¬ 
rage of the samples sent to the Chamber of Commerce, or were These'Only 
used as a guidef [This question is answered in the speech of the Chairman 
of the Corn Trade Section of the Chamber. See report of Congress.—E d.] 
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KiHg , scote 5 September 12. 

P .resent— -Messrs. Turner (chair)? Bell, Melville, Wright, Olds, Davis, 
Nash, .and Cook (Hon. See.)' 1 . 

Congress.— Mr. Melville reported on proceedings of Congress. Dealing 
with the- paper on lucerne, lie said Mr. Cowan appeared to regard this as 
an easy plant to rear; but his own experience was that the land must be 
well worked prior to seeding. It should be fallowed, and cultivated two or 
three times, and the seed sown early. 

Sheep. —Mr. K. Nash read a paper on this subject. His experience, 
which extended over 30 years with sheep, was that right through the State 
the Merino- were the most suitable breed to keep, as they required 
less feed and were hardier than other breeds. Besides, they were 
easier to keep in the paddocks than the longwools. Most sheep owners 
start breeding from two-tooth ewes, and while no- harm might result, be 
thought it better to wait a little longer, especially with stud sheep. This, 
however, largely depended upon the breed, as some mature much earlier than 
others. lie "preferred the large-framed Merino ewe, which could always be 
secured; but if they went in for crossbred or comeback ewes they might 
find themselves confronted with a difficulty in procuring them at times. For 
fat lambs he would mate the ewes to Shropshire or Dorset Horn rams. Too 
much stress could not be laid upon the necessity for strong constitutions in 
both parents. The sire musl be the best the farmer could buy. He found he 
got a better percentage of lambs when he yarded the sheep at night. While 
twin-births to a large extent depended upon the breed, he thought more de¬ 
pended upon the feed ; flush of feed when the rams were with the ewes would 
result in a greater percentage of twins. t Mr. Davis said lie found the two- 
tooth ewes did not do so- well after lambing as the older ewes. This season 
from 120 ewes he had 165 lambs, all but 15 of which were alive. He attributed 
this result largely to the fact that there was an abundance of barley on the 
ground when the rains were with the ewes. 


Booth by, Aug'ost 30. 

Present —Messrs. Whyte (chair), Foulds, Way? Henderson, Gillings, 
M. and F, Leonard, Bradley, R. and J. Cam, MacGowan, and Turnbull 
(Hon. Sec.), and about 50 visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
F. Gillings, there being a large attendance of members and friends. After 
conclusion of Bureau business, the evening was spent in social pleasures, a 
hearty vote of thanks being accorded to the host and hostess for their kind¬ 
ness. 

Standard Bushel. —Members were of opinion that a fixed standard of 
62 It>, per bushel would be a fair average. 

Modern Hames.- —Mr. Fo-ulds initiated a discussion on this subject. He 
thought improvements could be effected in the fastening of the hames. He 
had often found some difficulty in adjusting the ordinary make of hames 
to the collar, especially with tail horses. If they could adopt some method 
of fastening the hames beneath the collar, instead of having to buckle them 
on top, it would be an improvement. Possibly some lever or clasp attach¬ 
ment would enable the hames to be adjusted with ease and celerity. 

Formalin for. Pickling Wheat. —The Hon, Secretary reported having 
sown wheat pickled^with formalin and with blues-tone side by side; but lie 
could not see any difference in the germination or growth, one lot being just 
as vigorous as the other. 

Raising Chickens, —Mr. Carn read a paper on this subject. The hen 
should be set- in -a secluded place, making a nest on the ground -and putting 
a little soft straw or dry grass in it. Early in the season nine or ten egg®. 
will be enough to place under the hen; but when it gets warmer the number 
may be increased. Care should be taken that the hen comes off every day for 
food and water. While she is off, wash in lukewarm water any dirty eggs. 
Do not disturb the hen for the last day of incubation, except to remove the 
empty shells. When the chicks are 24 hours old, remove them with the hen 
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to a suitable coop, which should he ssupplied with sawdust or litter for them 
to scratch in. (live, the hen some 1 ood first, then give the* chicks their first 
ineal. This may consist of bread-crumbs mixed with hard-boiled egg. It is 
important that the ben and chicks should be in a quiet spot, as if the former 
is hurried she may trample some of the chicks to death. He strongly favoured 
the light Brahma as a good all-round farmer’s fowl. They were good layers, 
good table birds, easily kept in confinement, and, when allowed to roam 
about do not do so much mischief in the garden as the lighter breeds. 
Neither do they acquire the bad habits of feather-eating and egg-eating. The 
Chairman favoured the White Leghorn for farmers; while Mr. Way stated 
that be found the cross between the Langshan and Malay game hard to 
beat for laying or table purposes. . . 

Membership. —Members do not- approve of Wilmington proposal, that 
one,-third of the members of each Branch should, retire annually; but favour 
the adoption of the principle of honorary membership. 


Lyndoch, September 22* 

P be sent —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Rushall, Warren, It hen, Kluge, 
Burge, Schenke, Mitchell, Zimmermann, Arthur, Alfred, H., and E. Spring- 
bett (Hon. Sec.), two lion, members, and one visitor. 

Congress. —Delegates to Congress reported oh proceedings, and regretted 
that owing to the alteration made in the agenda paper they were unable to 
bring forward the subjects submitted by the Branch. A resolution expres¬ 
sing disapproval of the alteration of the Congress programme after the agenda 
papers bad been sent out was carried. 

Pruning op Fruit Trees. —Mr. James Wooleock forwarded paper on 
this subject. The object of pruning was to produce a strong, evenly bal¬ 
anced tree, bearing fruit of good quality, distributed evenly over the tree, 
and in such position that it can be easily gathered. In tlieir climate fruit 
trees were naturally prolific, and the pruner must usually reduce the fruit 
wood to reduce the burden oil the tree. If this is done, the necessity for 
thinning the fruit to secure a large sample is to a large extent obviated. If 
the tree runs entirely to wood, root pruning or summer pruning must- be re¬ 
sorted to. Root pruning must be done during the winter months. Run a 
trench around the tree at a distance of about 4 ft. from the trunk, and cut 
the roots. With old trees he would advise doing one side one year and fin¬ 
ishing the circle the following winter. Where deep ploughing is practised 
root pruning is not likely to- be required. Close pruning during the dormant 
season induces wood growth, hence weakly trees should be cut back to a 
healthy bud. Checking the How of sap during the growing season r-esiilts in 
the formation of fruit spurs. Pruning while the tree is in bloom will cause 
the fruit to set. With plums, prunes, and apricots, all the small spurs along 
the brandies should be left, and the tree headed in well, to cause fruiting 
along the main branches. Apples, peaches, and pears should be cut well back 
during the winter to give shape and strength to the tree, and also to prevent 
premature fruiting, an evil which, is not properly recognised by most grow¬ 
ers. Apples and pears should be headed back when planted to from 20 in. to 
24 in., and three or four of the shoots that start selected to form the main 
arms, care being taken that they are evenly balanced. • In pruning the main 
aims’ those varieties which grow erect should be cut to an outside bud, while 
for those of spreading habit the top bud should he on the inside of the shoot. 
If this practice is followed the tree can be made to assume an upright 
growth. On no account be in a hurry to get a large tree. Hard cutting for 
two or three seasons will give strength to the tree, and summer pruning after¬ 
wards will soon give fruit. Apricots must be cut hard back for several years 
after planting, and care must be taken to secure at least three main branches 
from the trunk. As each season’s growth is more or less furnished with 
• laterals, besides shortening in the leaders these laterals must be cut back to 
about 6 in. to convert them into fruit spurs, which will bear the following 
season. Bummer pruning, done after the fruit is gathered, will be found 
beneficial. The plum requires but little pruning after it comes into bearing, 
and unless the tree becomes top heavy summer pruning will not be of much 
use. The peach and nectarine also require hard pruning to secure a strong 
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trunk with stout arms. Severe winter pruning alter it comes into bearing 
is also necessary if good fruit is to be obtained. There was no risk of cut¬ 
ting too hard, as if planted in rich soil at least three-fourths of the annual 
growth could be removed, and then thinning of the fruit will be nece&sary to 
secure extra large fruit,.' It was a great mistake to allow the trees, to fruit 
too early. Neglect to thin was. also a mistake, as, if allowed to overbear, the 
trees soon become weak and sickly. Worn-out trees with healthy roots can 
be cut hard back and new top soon secured. Plenty of light should be lot 
into the middle of the peach tree by summer pruning, and it should be the 
grower’s object to induce the formation of laterals on the main. branches, as 
these will, carry the best fruit. Specimens of apricot trees supposed to be 
affected by some new disease were tabled. These were sent to Sir. Quinn. 

Weed. —Mr. Alfred Springbett tabled bulb with long, narrow Leaves 
and orange-coloured flowers. [This is one of the Homerla; it is poisonous, 
and is included in the list of noxious weeds. A variety of this; Homeria 
was illustrated in the September, 1903, issue of The Journal of Agriculture .— 
Ed.] 


Mount Gambler, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Watson (chair), Wedd, It u wo Id t, Mitchell, Barrows, 
Wilson, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. Delegates. Deported on proceedings of Congress, and com¬ 
mented on the absence of discussion on matters of interest to the South-East, 
The resolution in favour of removing the present limitation of membership 
met with general approval, and it was decided to ask whether the Branch 
could proceed to give effect to the resolution. [No ; until the Council of 
Agriculture decided otherwise, the membership cannot be increased beyond 
the present limit of fifteen. —Ed.] Some discussion took place on Professor 
Perkins’s address on experimental work, and on his articles on the South- 
East, appearing in The Journal of Agriculture, 


Reomark, September 22» 

Present™ .Messrs. Showed (chair), Johns, Cole, Ogilvy, and Evans (Hon. 

Sec.), and two visitors. 

Congress.- .-The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of Annual Con¬ 

gress. 

Co-operation. -The Hon. Secretary read a short paper on the necessity 
for cooperation in respect to the 'disposal of their produce. The chaotic 
condition of the raisin market consequent on the dissolution of the- Australian 
Dried Fruits Trust emphasised the necessity for some organisation to control 
the 'disposal of their products., as some efficient me-anis of dealing with the 
surplus over local requirement was essential to their industry. 


Wilmington, September 21. 

Present —Messrs. Robertson (chair), Mtaslin, Sloe*, Bauer, Hanna gan, 
Seiiuppan, Noll, Broad bent, M’cColl, Sulliv-a.it, Lauterbach, and Payne (Hon. 
.Sec,), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Meeting —This meeting was held at Mr. J. Schuppan/s resi¬ 
dence, Spring Creek, there being a large attendance of members and friends. 
The outbuildings, stables, and chaffshed came in for special notice on account 
of their substantial nature'and convenient arrangement. The fruit and vege¬ 
table garden was inspected, and some criticism on the pruning of the- fruit 
trees and vines was offered. The cereal crops were generally healthy and 
promising, only requiring seasonable rain to ensure a good return. A little 
rust was noticed on the hag of the wheat. The visitors were enter hum*] at 
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tea- bv Mr. and Mrs, Schuppan, and after the conclusion of formal business 
music and other amusements were indulged in. A hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. and Mrs. Schuppatn for their hospitality. 

Congress.- -Delegates to Congress reported on proceedings. Mr. Robert¬ 
son took strong exception to the voting on his motion in reference to the 
alteration of the constitution of the Bureau. He considered those members 
who voted for the amendment,, viz., for unlimited membership, and who were 
delegates^ from Branches which, had previously carried resolutions in favour 
of the Wilmington proposals, were false to their trust. The amendment 
which was carried by the Congress required the approval of the Council of 
Agriculture before it had any effect. He considered the proposal for un¬ 
limited membership quite unworkable. Members of the Branch were unani¬ 
mous in expressing dissatisfaction .at the manner in which their proposals for 
an alteration in the constitution of the Bureau had been treated by the 
Council of Agriculture and at Congress. 


Orroroo* September 23« 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Roberts, Brown, Dunn, Robertson, 
Lillecrapp, and Tapsoo-tt (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion ensued. 

Standard Bushel. —Air. Robertson strongly advocated the adoption of the 
system of grading wheat, and the payment according to quality. 


Narridy, September 24. 

Present— -Messrs. SmalLaoom.be (chair), Flavel, Smart, Kelly, Hodge, 
Barley; land Du ns ford (Hon. Sec.) 

Congress. —The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of Annual Con¬ 
gress, and some> discussion took place on the growing of lucerne and the use 
of the harvester. While members agreed that lucerne would do better and 
last longer on rich land with water fairly close- to the surface, they were of 
opinion that on land less favourably situated proper preparation of the land 
and good cultivation would prolong the profitable life of the plant. Doubt 
was expressed -as- to the complete harvester being suitable in hilly country. 


Stockport, September 26. 

Present —-Messrs. Godfree (chair), Watts, Howard, Smith, and Murray 
(Hon. Sec.), 

Visit to Agricultural College. —It was decided to- write to the Princi¬ 
pal of the College, to arrange for a visit by members of this Branch. Paper 
read at Saddleworth Branch by. Mr. F, Coleman on “Power on the Far mV 
was read and discussed. ■ 


Fort Broughton, September 24. 

X j re«ent— -Messrs. Tonkin (chair), Button, Whittaker, sen., Whittaker, 
Evans, Hoar, Barclay, Harford,'and Dalby (Hon. Sec.), 

Congress.— Delegates to Congress reported at length on proceedings of 
Annual Congress. 
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Sliorchard, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Toop (chair), Kupke, Reiehstein, Martin, Ivit to, 
Kirkland, O’Longhlin, Ball, Barrie, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and three- visitors. 

Congress.— Delegates to Congress reported on proceedings. ^ Members 
thought farmers should insist on wheatbuyers using Mark lane testing scales 
for weighing wheat, instead of the small scales now used. 

Wool-classing.— Mr. Barrie read a short paper on this subject. ^ Ho did 
not think it would pay any one with less than 500 sheep to. class his 
wool, as the lots would be'too small to attract buyers 5 attention. Any 
coarse and discoloured fleeces should be kept separate from the clean fleeces, 
however small the clip. 


Hartleys September 23« 

Present— Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), Reimers, Klenke, Jaensch, Stan¬ 
ton, Kutzer, H-assam, W. and C. Brook. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. C. Brook was appointed Hon. Secretary, in place 
of Mr. Fry, who resigned. 

Stooking Hay. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members were 
of opinion that a stock four sheaves in width, and with ends facing east 
and west, was the best. 

Complete Harvester. —Considerable discussion on paper read at Con¬ 
gress took place. Members agreed as to the importance of the warning 
against reaping and bagging the grain while green and damp. 


Dowlingville, September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Foggo, Phelps, Whitta¬ 
ker, Grave, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Phelps reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion on the grading of wheat took place. Some of the members 
thought that the adoption by the buyers of two grades would induce farmers 
to clean their wheat better in order to obtain top rates. This would soon 
result in a marked improvement on the average sample of South Australian 
wheat. 


Gawler River, September 23. 

Present— Messrs. H. Roediger (chair), F. Roediger, Bray, Kreig, Bald¬ 
win, Winckel, Hillier, Day, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress.— The Chairman reported on proceedings of Congress, and 
some discussion took place on the standard sample of wheat. It was resolved 
that this Branch suggests that in future wheat weighing less than the stan¬ 
dard should be docked 1 lb. per bushel in weight for every pound under, in¬ 
stead of the present system # of docking Id. per bushel/ Members invite 
other Branches to discuss this suggestion and to co-operate to bring it into 
operation. ■ 

Irrigation.— Mr. A. Bray initiated a discussion on this subject. Deal¬ 
ing with the raising of water from wells, he considered the oil engine the best 
motive power, as the grower could always rely upon obtaining sufficient water 
within a short time tO' give the land a good soaking. The quality of the 
water used must be the first consideration, as the use of water of an inferior 
quality is likely to prove disastrous. When irrigating fruit trees a tho¬ 
rough soaking should be given, as the loss from evaporation was much less 
than from a light, watering. For oranges three good soaking® during the 
season will be sufficient. Winter irrigation was favoured, as with a proper 
system of cultivation it would prove sufficient to carry the trees through the 
summer. Members agreed that frequent light waterings would have a ten- 
eney to bring the roots of trees close to the surface. With open, light 
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soils more frequent irrigation was necessary than with firm land. If the 
land can be watered towards evening there would be less loss by evaporation 
than earlier in the day. 

Lucerne. —Discussion on lucerne growing took place, and it was agreed 
that for broadcast seeding 10 lb. per acre was necessary. The seed should be 
sown as shallow as possible. In reply to enquiry re lucerne “flea, 15 Mr. 
Hillier said that he got rid of it on ins lucerne by giving the land a good 
flooding. 


Inkerman^ September 22* 

Present —Messrs. Daniel (chair), Lomman, Smart, Mugford, Board, Ken¬ 
nedy, Williams, F. I., and F. C. Smart (Hon. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Congress. —Mr. Mugford reported on proceedings of Congress, and some 
discussion ensued. 

Bacon-curing.-— Mr. Board lead a short paper on this subject. He found 
the Poland-China pig, crossed with the Essex or Berkshire, made very good 
baconers. A good flagstone, set about 2 ft. from the ground, makes a very 
convenient table for working on when treating the pork. A groove along 
one edge should be made to carry away the brine to a convenient vessel. 
The meat should be well rubbed every day with a mixture of salt and salt¬ 
petre, at the rate of 1 lb. of salt to 1 oz. oi saltpetre. After the second rub¬ 
bing omit the saltpetre. If the meat is dry add a little brown sugar to the 
salt. For pigs weighing 100 A). to 130 'flu this treatment must be continued 
for about two weeks with bacon and a week longer for the hams and shoulders. 
The meat should then be washed, rubbed dry with a soft cloth, and then 
hung. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Latoor Biireaw, 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from August 29 to Sept. 26, 1904. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

. _ ... . 

Number 

Employed, 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

36 

98 

245 

Masons and bricklayers 

— 

2 

3 

Carpenters . 

1 

1 

3 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

1 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners 

— 

— 

2 

Brassfinishers 

_ 

_ 

3 

Electrician 

1 

— 

— 

Plumper and ironworker 

— 

— 

1 

Painters 

4 

— 

1 

Warders ... 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

6 

3 

2, 

Cleaners ... 

1 

2 

— ,. 

Porters and junior porters ... 

10 

6 

3 

Rivet boys 

2 

— 

— 

Totals 

63 

112 

263 


September 29, 1904. 


A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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UTILISATION OF SALT LAND. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

At the March (1903) meeting of the Yorketown Agricultural Bureau, Mr. 
C. Domasclienz read a short paper dealing with the cultivation of alkali soils. 
In view of the large area of land in Southern Yorke Peninsula which, owing 
to the excess of alkali, would not grow cereals, the Department asked Mi'. 
Domaschenz to undertake some experiments with different crops. These alkali 
soils may be roughly divided into' two classes, viz., those that originally carried 
good crops of wheat, and those that have never grown cereals. The former are 
of comparatively recent origin. Formerly splendid crops of wheat were grown' 
on this land; but since about 1889 the “salt 57 has risen to the surface over 
large areas, completely mining the land for ordinary cropping. -Most of the 
residents are agreed that the trouble dates from about 1890, and it is signifi¬ 
cant that the two succeeding winters of 1889-90 were very wet, the rainfall 
for the two years reaching 23.61 in. and 24.16 in., respectively;, compared with 
the mean average of 17.97 in. Water lay about in many of the depressions 
throughout the summer, the ground being apparently saturated. The ex¬ 
planation that strikes one at once as the possible cause of the rise of alkali 
is that, owing to excessive evaporation following the two wet seasons, the 
soluble salts were brought from a considerable depth and concentrated in the 
surface layers of soil. All through the lower Peninsula there are numerous 
so-called “salt lakes. 55 These are depressions generally somewhat circular in 
shape, sloping on the one side, and with somewhat precipitous banks on the 
other. They receive the surf ace drainage waters during the winter; but with the 
advent of hot weather this evaporates rapidly, leaving in many of the lakes 
a thick crust of salt (sodium chloride) of good quality, while in others a thick, 
sticky, black mud remains. Since the wet seasons referred to' quite a number 
of these lakes, which were formerly useless, have produced good crops of salt. 
These lakes vary from an acre or two in area to large-sized bodies of water. 
In most cases, so far as came under my notice, the lower Land approaching the 
sloping side of the lakes is covered with samphire (Salicomia arbuscula) and 
salt grass (probably Bistichlis sp.), with occasional patches devoid even of 
these plants. 

In dealing with land that formerly carried good crops of wheat, Mr. 
Domaschenz’s experiments demonstrated that tillage when the ground was 
wet resulted in a fair crop of wheat; while dry tillage was a complete failure. 
Air. Domaschenz’s view is that working the salt soil wet resulted in the in¬ 
jurious salts being washed into the lower strata—an idea that is probably well 
founded. Any improvement in this way, however, cam only be of a temporary 
character, as v the salts will rise again to the surface as evaporation proceeds. 
In our August, 1903, issue, Professor Perkins dealt at some len^ with the 
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chemical analyses of the salt patches on Mr. Domaschenz’s holding. The 
tables given therein show the quantities of the various salts per acre, and it 
will be noted that the milk of the injurious salts is sodium chloride, or com¬ 
mon salt. Both classes of soil were found to be heavily charged with common 
salt, the land near the lakes being particularly so. Sodium carbonate and 
magnesium sulphate also show to a greater extent in this land. Analyses also 
showed that this land was rich in potash (1 per cent, to 1.33 per cent), fairly 
so in nitrogen (0.14 per cent, to 0.23 per cent.), but, as usual with our mallee 
districts, low in phosphoric acid (0.062 per cent, to 0.068 per cent.). 

In 1903 Mr. Domaschenz fenced off a block of land close to a large salt- 
lake and adjoining the land on which he had carried out his experiments with 
wheat. Part of this was carrying barley grass, while some of it had never 
previously been broken up. Plants of mangels and kale and seeds of salt¬ 
bush were supplied by the Department, together with some mineral super, 
to sow in this block. The work, however, was started too late in the season, 
the plants arrived in poor condition, and an unfortunate illness prevented 
Mr. Domasehemz from working the ground to prevent its setting on the sur¬ 
face. The results, however, in December, when I had an opportunity of 
inspecting the plots:, were sufficient to warrant further experiments. 
In places the kale had made good growth, and the mangels were promising 
well. Of the saltbuslies an annual variety, known locally as “Victorian salt¬ 
bush/’ was growing freely, while several other varieties were only just start¬ 
ing. Generally the growth on the plot was too variable to enable me to come 
to any definite conclusion as to the probable commercial value of the crops. 
By the end of the summer the kale in places was 3 ft. high, some of the man¬ 
gels weighed 12 ft),, while the saltbush was 2 ft. to 5 ft. in height. On the 
occasion of my visit another block of* land that had never been broken up, 
and was closely covered with samphire and salt grass, was selected for further 
experiments. This will be referred to as Block B, and the first plot as 
Block A. 

Early in May, 1904, Mr. Domaschenz cleared away all the vegetation left 
on Block A, transplanting the saltbush to one corner. The land was culti¬ 
vated when wet, and half the block dressed with 2 cwt. per acre of sulphate 
of potash, the object being to render certain of the salts, innocuous, if pos¬ 
sible. On June 14 half tire block was sown to barley and half to wheat, with 
1 cwt. of super per acre. Half of the area under both wheat, and barley was 
also top dressed with nitrate of soda- at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. This 
made a decidedly expensive dressing, but our object was to determine whe¬ 
ther any beneficial results would accrue from such treatment. Mr. Doma¬ 
schenz reported that on the whole the crops made fair progress up to the 
middle of September, when, with the exception of some of the hollows, where 
the water collected during the winter, causing the plants to go yellow, the 
wheat promised a fairly good return. Very little rain fell from the begin¬ 
ning or September to the middle of October, and the drying winds played 
havoc with the plots, stunting the growth of the more backward portions, and 
blighting the ears. On October 15, in company with members of the Yorke- 
town Bureau and several visitors, I inspected the plots. Some of the wheat 
and barley had stood the trying weather splendidly, and was well out in ear, 
but quite half the area was very poor. The most satisfactory fea¬ 
ture, however, was the quantity of young saltbush plants growing amongst 
the cereals.^ On the small portion, where these seeds were sown last year, 
and immediately around, there were many hundreds of healthy young plants, 
which will in all probability cover a considerable portion of the land later oh 
in the season. The Victorian saltbush was very promising. This makes 
very rapid growth several feet in height, with long, thick, bright green leaves, 
.and is, JL am told, readily eaten by stock. The transplanted salt bushes were 
also doing well. The following were the varieties tested:—A triplex vest 
oarium, or Bladder saltbush. This is a dwarf, spreading saltbush, with rather 
fine stems and small leaves. Several of the plants were nearly 2 ft. across, 
and were covered with, small, bladder-like seed vessels. Around these plants 
and beneath them this seed could be gathered in handfuls, and a number of 
the visitors were so favourably impressed with the growth of the bush that 
they gathered a quantity of seed for sowing on their own land. The creep¬ 
ing saltbush (Atripjex sqmibaccatum) was just starting to cover the ground 
and was growing vigorously. . This has very fine stems and small leaves, and 
is valued very highly in California on account of the immense quantity of 
feed it produces. Both for hardiness, bulk of fodder, and for its high nutri- 
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tive ratio it is considered superior to- any saltbush yet tried on the alkali 
lands of California, where hundreds of acres of it have been grown. It j$ 
cut with a mower and made into hay. Cattle and sheep are very fond of 
this variety, either fresh or cured. Atriplex halimoides, a perennial, bushy 
saltbush, with stouter stems and leaves than the other two, was making, a good 
growth. Atriplex nurnmnlaria (giant saltbush) was about 2 ft. in height and 
growing vigorously. This is one of the largest of our saltbushes, reaching a 
height of 6 ft. to 10 ft. under favourable conditions, the leaves being broad 
and fleshy. Some distance outside the fence stray plants of the different 
kinds of saltbush were to he seen here -and there, and I have little doubt 
that if left undisturbed a considerable area of the surrounding land wou ] d 
soon be covered with these valuable fodder-producing plants. Some of the 
visitors expressed the opinion that if the saltbushes would gro-w as well on 
other parts as they did on the experimental block their salt soils- would 
soon be nearly as valuable as the best wheat-producing areas. 

Borne few mangels that had been left over from last year were of large- 
size. Of the two varieties tried, long red and yellow globe, the latter had 
done better. At the Yorket-own Show Mr. Doinaschenz carried off first prize 
with, some splendid mangels grown on these plots. 

Block B was devoted to rape and kale. Seed of both was supplied by 
the Department, but unfortunately we did not send sufficient rape seed, con¬ 
sequently Mr. Doinaschenz had to purchase a quantity locally. Half of the 
plot was first dressed with sulphate of potash. Seed was broadcasted on 
June 2, with mineral super at the rate of 10 lb. rape and 1 cwt. super per 
acre. A heavy application of seed was made, as we feared the excess of salt 
would probably interfere with the germination. On the portion sown 
with seed we supplied the rape was * very thick and vigorous, completely 
covering the ground. It was generally agreed that the result would have 
been much better if less than half the quantity of seed had been sown, as 
the plants were tco crowded. Where the seed procured locally had been sown 
the contrast was striking. Three different lots were purchased. Two ger¬ 
minated very badly, and the land was re-sown later with fresh seed. The 
third lot germinated fairly well, but there could have been very little rape, 
the plants that grew being harsh, and more like the wild turnip than like 
rape. The kale seed was sown in drills 2 ft. C in. apart, at the rate of 3 flu 
per acre, together with 1 cwt. super per acre. In most places the plant 
had com© up well and was thriving, but it was too early to come to any con¬ 
clusion as to the ultimate result. If the plant will stand the dry weather in 
this salt land -as it does under average conditions, I am satisfied that the plot 
will produce a large amount of fodder during the latter part of the summer 
and early in the winter. One advantage of kale is, of course, that it will 
last for two years. In this hlock a few plants of saltbush had recently been 
set -out where the rape had failed, and these were just starting to make new 
growth. It was impossible to detect on either of the plots any benefit from 
the application of the sulphate of potash. Taken -altogether, the results of 
these experiments were very satisfactory. There are many thousands of 
acres of these salt lands on the Peninsula, and if such crops as rape, kale, 
mangels, and saltbush can be profitably grown thereon, it will mean that 
the carrying capacity of the holdings will be considerably increased. It is 
intended to continue our experiments during the coming season, and arrange¬ 
ments will be made to put a block of two or three acres into- saltbush to test 
the carrying capacity of this plant in conjunction with the stubble paddocks. 
After having made a very careful inspection of the plots, the visitors dis¬ 
cussed the results, and it was unanimously resolved :—“That in the opinion 
of the Yorketown Branch the results of the experiments carried out by Mr. 
Doinaschenz demonstrate that these salt soils can be profitably utilised.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL WORK I M AGRICULTURE. 

ADDRESS BY PROFESSOR PERKINS. 

At the Annual Congi*ess of the Agricultural Bureau, held during Septem¬ 
ber Show week. Professor Perkins, Principal of the Agricultural College, de¬ 
livered an address on the above subject :•— 

He would place before them matters to which lie had given some thought 
lately, and he was of the opinion time the particulars might be interesting to 
them and agriculturists generally. The subject of experimental work had 
been brought before the Agricultural Bureau on various occasions, but the 
work, as far as. he knew, had been practically limited to the acclimatisation 
of different crops. That was one form of experimental work, but when once 
it bad been ascertained what could be grown profitably under our condi¬ 
tions, there arose many other difficulties that could be settled by continuous 
experimental work. During the latter half of the past century a good deal 
of attention had been paid in various countries, to experimental work on the 
farm. 'The experiments were practically all carried out under State super¬ 
vision, but he did not know of a better example of this work than that per¬ 
formed by private enterprise in Great Britain. He referred to the work 
undertaken by Lawes «& Gilbert, the names of whom should be familiar to all 
agriculturists. Ha was afraid that what they had done, although it had been 
placed on record in numerous documents, was not, in a sense, available for 
the majority of those whom it was intended to assist. To 
us Lawes <& Gilbert’s work was of special significance in 
connection with certain points bearing upon our agriculture. 
At the same time the documents in which the work was recorded 
formed very dry reading, and he doubted if more than one in a thousand of 
those persons who should read them would ever do so. It was the dirty of 
those wlio could give the time to mastering the dry details to summarise them 
briefly for the benefit- of those who carry the- lessons into everyday practice. 
There was a tendency to-day to go over and over again work that had already 
been well done by others. Lawes & Gilbert had done much good work con¬ 
nected with experimental agriculture, and a knowledge of some of it would, 
perhaps, save, us much trouble in our attempts at unravelling problems that 
have already received their solution sat the hands- of others. To-day ho had 
selected & hjw typical examples from the labours, of Lawes & Gilbert to give 
them a practical definition of what real field experimental work was. He assumed 
that the lines taken by experimental work would be dicta ted by the needs of the 
country in which it was undertaken; and if he quoted Lawes & Gilbert’s work 
at all it was because their method of procedure could be copied with advan¬ 
tage by all countries alike. He had experienced difficulty in trying to place 
before them a proper representation of Lawes & Gilbert’s work, which was 
presented in a series of tables, but he bad secured the aid of a lantern to 
show them what was. being done in the old country. The lantornist would 
show them the first, table : — 

TABLE I. 

Itothamsted Experiments with Wheat (frown continuously for 00 years in suc¬ 
cession on the same land ( 1843-1908). Typical examples from. 33 variously 
manured plots. 


Plots, 

1 

Manures used. 

A venige of 

51. years j 
(1852-1902). ; 

1902. 



Bushels. 

Bushels. 

2B 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1843 and since 
Unmanured, 1844 and since 

35-7 

41*5 

3-4 

13 T 

13*3 

5 

| Superphosphate, 3J ewt. ; sulphate of potash, 
200 lb. ; sulphate of magnesia, 100 lb. ; sul¬ 




phate of soda, 100 1b. ... ... 

Same as Plot 5, and 200 lb. ammonium salts ... 

14-9 

15 *5 

6 

24*0 | 

^ 26*2 

'. 7 

Same as Plot 5, and 400 lb. ammonium salts ... 

32*9 

38*2 

8 

Same as Plot 5, and 600 lb. ammonium salts ... 

i ' 37.1 

45*2 


That table showed the. results of work covering sixty years—-that was to 
say that plots of land had carried crops sixty years in succession. Unless a 
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person worked on the same land year after year it would be impossible' to 
tell what influence the. variable seasons had upon the experimental work. 
He considered that experiments carried out on the same plot of land year 
after year would give a far more reliable average than those undertaken ui 
different plots. In the first item of the illustration they would notice that 
the average return of wheat for fifty-one years, with the use of farmyard 
man lire, w T .as slightly over 35 bushels to the acre, which was a very good yield, 
while the return for the year at the end of that period, namely, 1902, was 
41 bushels. It was rather astonishing to find that the yield of wheat from 
the plot that had not been manured for such a long period of years was as 
high, in 1902 as 13.3 bushels to the acre, while the average of the same plot 
for fifty-one years, was nearly the same. Messrs. Lawee <fc Gilbert point out 
that the average of their unmanured plot continuously under wheat was 
above the average yield ef a good many countries. Their explanation was 
that in order to ascertain the effect of soil exhaustion they always, kept their 
crops as clean <as possible. It would be practically impossible to- grow wheat 
any other way. In fact, the method they adopted was the only one demon¬ 
strating accurately to what extent continuous cropping exhausted the soil. 
In this direction weeds would do far more harm than exhaustion of plant 
food i that was their inference. The third item would show them that money 
could be expended on manures without giving practically any return. At the 
time the experiments were being conducted there was a big discussion going 
on in England as to- the effect of nitrogenous manures on crops. They would 
see that a heavy dressing ef superphosphate, sulphate of potash, sulphate of 
magnesia, and sulphate of soda, without nitrogen, gave very little return 
above that of the no-manure plot. In 1902 a crop sown with only mineral 
manures gave only about 2 bushels more than a crop that had no 
manures. Plots 6, 7, and 8 would show what a difference the addition of 
ammonium salts made. In 1902 the yields were 26.2, 38.2, and 45.2, and the 
averages for the plots with ammonium salts for the fifty-one years were cor¬ 
respondingly satisfactory. This table brought home to them the great im¬ 
portance of nitrogenous manures in England, and yet it had been repeatedly 
stated that they wore without effect here. They had here one point alone 
opening out a problem of extreme importance, that could only be solved by 
continuous experimental work. Was it correct that a manure so powerful in 
its effects in Europe was valueless here, and, if so, why was this the case? 
They might argue over the question and offer all sorts of explanations, but 
experimental work alone could afford a satisfactory answer. 

TABLE II. 


Bothamstecl Experiments on * Manuring Barley, 52 years in succession on the 
same land (1852-1903). Typical examples from 2] t variously manured plots . 


Plots. 

M inures. 

Average 
of 51 years 
(1852-1902). 

.1902. 

1 

6-1 

Unmanured, 1852 and since 

Bushels, 

16*7 

Bushels. 

127 

7-2 

Farmyard manure, 1852 and since ... 

47-0 

42*4 

2-0 

►Superphosphate alone, 1852 and since ... 

20'1 

21*7 

4-0 

Mixed mineral manures alone, 1852 and since ... 

20-4 

18*2 

2AA 

Superphosphate and nitrate of soda, 1852 and 
since 

44-0 

45*0 

4AA 

Mixed mineral manures and nitrate of soda, 1852 
and since 

; 43-5 

i 

36*5 


Table II. showed experiments carried out with barley over a period of 
fifty-one years. Farmyard manure gave the fine average of 47.6 bushels, 
superphosphate alone had an average of 20.1, and mixed mineral alone about 
the same return. Superphosphate and nitrate of soda mixed, however, gave 
the splendid .average of 44 bushels. In reply to questions, Professor Perkins 
said in respect to the only small increase by the use of superphosphate that 
Lawes & Gilbert were not 'aiming at a profit. # They were trying to find the 
effect the manure would have. Of course, climate had a great deal to- do 
with the amount of the yield. Similar experiments to these should be under¬ 
taken at the Rosewo-rthy Agricultural College. He thought the average rain¬ 
fall at Bothamsted was not more than 25 or 26 in., but, it being a colder 
climate, the rainfall would go much further than it would here. 
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TABLE III. 

Botha msted Experiments with Wheat after hare fallow , un manured , com - 
pared with wheat grown continuously without manure for 53 years • ('1851-1903). 

Averages—Produce after fallow reckoned at the yield per acre of the half in 

crop each year :— 


— 

Wheat after 
Fallow. 

Wheat after 
Wheat. 

After ‘^Fal¬ 
low or after 
+Wheat. 

5 years (1851-55) 

Bushels. 

19*2 

Bushels. ! 
i47 ; 

Bushels. 

*4-5 

10 years (1856-65) 

26*1 

15-9 

no *2 

10 years (1866-75) ... 

13*5 

11*9 

n*6 

10 years (1876-85) 

14 8 

11*3 

*3*5 

1(1 years (1886-95) 

15 T 

12 T 

*3 *0 

40 years ( 1 856-95 ) 

17*4 

12*8 

*4 0 

1902 ... 

! 22 *4 

13*3 

*9*1 


Averages-—Produce after fallow m reckoned at the yield per acre of the whole 
area half in crop and half fallow :— 


— 

Wheat after 
Fallow. 

Wheat after- 
Wheat. 

After ♦Fal¬ 
low or after 
fWheat. 

5 years (1851-55) 

Bushels. ! 
9 6 i 

Bushels, i 
14*7 

Bushels. 

1*5*1 

10 years (1856-65) 

13*0 

.15*9 

+2*9 

10 years (1866-75) 

6-8 

119 

I + 5*1 

10 years (1876-85) 

7*4 

11*3 

1 1*3*9 

10 years (1886-95) 

7*5 

12*1 

I +4 6 

40 years (1856-95) 

8*6 

12*7 

t4-l 

1902 ... 

11 2 

13*3 

! +2-1 


This experiment, said Professor Perkins, was undertaken to get at the 
result of tlid bare fallow. Where “wheat after fallow” was mentioned it 
meant that there was a crop on the land every other year, while in the' case 
of “wheat after wheat” the wheat was grown year after year. The- second 
portion of the table showed that the averages worked out in favour of wheat 
grown continuously; that is, that bare fallow before wheat was economically 
unprofitable. Of course, he was speaking of the conditions in England, not here. 

TABLE IV. 

Bothamsted Experiments with Wheat without Manure, on land that had car¬ 
ried various leguminous crops from 1878 to 1897. 


Leguminous crops previously 


Harvests. 


grown on same land. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

Lucerne 

Bushels. 

39*3 

Bushels. 

28*9 

Bushels. 

27*0 

Bushels. 

20*1 

Peas or Beans 

42*6 ; 

14*3 

16*8 

14*0 

Bokhara Clover ... ... 

43*7 

16*4 

20*1 

15-6 

Sainfoin 

45*2 

19*1 

20*9 

15*8 

White Clover 

43*5 

19*3 

21*4 

17*9 

Red Clover ... 

43*0 

19*1 

21*4 

17*7 

Vetches 

39*9 

14*2 

17*7 

13*9 


Whilst under leguminous crops these plots had been manured with nitrate 
of soda and mineral manures. 
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This, table showed the lines that were followed for about twenty years 
to find the effect leguminous crops had upon other crops by putting nitrogen 
into the soil. Leimiinous crops were grown for twenty years in succession, 
and then replaced by wheat from 1900 to 1902 inclusively. The wheat had no 
manure, and from 1899,, when the start was made, to 1902, the yield was 
gradually going down. This illustrated that the fertility left in the soil was 
exhausted by very few crops of cereals. The leguminous crops were not 
ploughed in ; the fertility in the soil was left by the roots alone. 

TABLE V. 


Botham steel Experiments with Potatoes variously manured for 26 years in sue - 
cession (1876-1901), followed by Barley unmanured in 1902. 


Plots. 

' 

Manures applied to Potatoes per acre per annum. 

Average 
produce of 
total Tubers 
per acre 
(26 years). 

Barley 

un¬ 

manured, 

1902. 

1 

Unmanured, 1870 and since 

Tons. 

1*4 

Bushels. 

33 2 

3 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1883 and since 
Ammonium salts, 400 lb. ... 

4*8 

71*0 

5 

1*7 

59 1 

6 

Nitrate of soda, 550 lb. ... 

| 21 

62 9 

8 

Nitrate of soda, 550 lb.; superphosphate, 3| cwt.; 
sulphate of potash, 300 lb. ; sulphate of 
soda, 100 lb. ; sulphate of magnesia, 100 lb. 

■ ! 

i 5 ‘4 

67*0 

9 

Superphosphate, 34 cwt. 

j 2-7 

35*1 

10 

Superphosphate, 34 cwt. ; sulphate of potash, 
300 lb. ; sulphate of soda, 100 lb. ; sulphate 
of magnesia, 100 lb. 

1 „ 

24-S 


Information was here given of the yields of potatoes grown successively 
tor twenty-six years with the aid of different kinds of manure, and followed 
by crops of barley which received im manure. What would be interesting 
would be to see the yields of the barley some years hence. It was an average 
loamy soil. The climate might bring about conditions we in South Australia 
could not foresee. 

TABLE VI. 


Both am si ed Experiments with Mangels , 28 years in succession (1876-1908). 
Typical examples from 40 variously manured plots. 




Roots per acre. 

Plots. 

Manures used per acre per annum. 

Average of 
27 years 
(1876-1903). 

1902. 

I.-I 

Farmyard manure, 14 tons, 1876 and since 

Tons. 

17*44 

Tons. 

23*16 

II. -1 

Same as Plot I.-l, and 550 lb. nitrate of soda ... 

24'74 

38*64 

I.-4 

3J cwt. superphosphate ; 500 lb. sulphate of pot¬ 
ash ; 200 lb. common salt; 200 lb. sulphate 
of magnesia ... ... ... 

5*36 

7*45 

II.-4 

Same as Plot I.-4, and 550 lb, nitrate of soda ... 

18*01 

32*46 

. I.-5 

34 ewt. superphosphate ... 

5*21 

9*12 ' . 

II.-5 

Same as Plot I.-5, and 5501b. nitrate of soda ... 

15*40 

27*04 

I.-8 

Unmanured, 1853 and since ... ... 

3*91 

5*35 

II.-8 

550 lb. nitrate of soda ... 

10*24 

18*99 


This experiment with mangels extended over a long period. The best 
return was obtained from the plot where nitrate of soda was used with 
farmyard manure. It appeared from the figures throughout that the year 
1902” must have been a most favourable one for mangels, and that was! 
always the danger where short experiments were conducted. : 
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Mr. H. Kelly asked if the Professor would recommend sucli a heavy 
dressing of nitrate of soda. 

Professor Perkins said of course they must recollect that this was simply 
experimental work, to. gain knowledge. 

Mr. J. Miller asked if it were advisable to grow mangels on salt land? 
The- Professor replied that some had been grown on salt patches on Yorke 
Peninsula, and on the Murray Flats. Some of tlieJ seed had not germinated; 
but where it had, the mangels had grown well. 

TABLE VII. 

Mothamsted Experiments on Manuring Permanent Grass Lands 48 years in 
successio?i (1856-1908). Typical examples from 20 plots variously man - 

ured. 




Averages. 


Plots. 

Manures. 

20 years 
(1856-75), 
1st cut only. 

26 years 
(1876-1901), 
1st and 2nd 
cuts. 

1902, 

1st and 2nd 
cuts. 

3 

■ 

Unmanured, 1856 and since 

cwts. 

21*3 

cwts. 

22*7 

cwts. 

11*4 

4-1 

Superphosphate of lime, 1859 and since 

22*5 

23*8 

19 *0 

4-2 

Superphosphate and ammonium salts, 
1859 and since 

34 3 

36*7 

27 T 

11-2 

Mixed mineral manures, ammonium 
salts and silicates, 1862 and since 

62*5 

7S*9 

S4 *8 

17 

Nitrate of soda alone 

33*9 

36'7 

26 *3 

20 

Nitrate of potash and superphosphate 

36*5 

49*0 

45 *5 


Professor Perkins, said he had chosen a few of the plots showing experi¬ 
ments in manuring grass lands. In respect to the second item, the return 
in 1902 was not much more than it was here. The result of using mixed 
mineral manures, ammonium salts, and silicates was exceedingly good. All 
the manures iat Rothamsted were broadcasted. 

TABLE VIII, 

Mothamsted Experiments with Norfolk Four-course Rotation, 56 yearns 
(1848-1908). Typical examples from 48 plots variously manured and 
treated. 



(Jnmanured. 

Mineral 

Manure. 

Mineral and 
Nitrogenous 
Manure. 

Swedes — 

Average 12 courses (1852-99), cwts. 

131 

1791 

287S 

13th course, 1st crop (1896), cwts. 

HI 

2401 

319/f 

14th course, 1st crop (1900), cwts. 

Barley— 

16? 

1 

2754 

499| 

Average 12 courses (1852-99), bushels 

23J 

36g 

m 

13th course, 2nd crop (1897), bushels 

111 

378 

42f 

14th course, 2nd crop (1901), bushels 

21J 

25 

32§ 

Glover or Beans — 

Average 12 courses (Beans, 8 courses), bushels 

m \ 

184 • 

m 

(1852-99) (Clover, 4 courses), cwts. 

m 

584 

334 

67i 

13th course, 3rd crop (1898), Beans, bushels ... 

23| 

04 . 

22J 

14th course, 3rd crop (1902), Clover, cwts. ... 

« 

n 

Wheat — 


Average 12 courses (1852-99 , bushels 

24i 

25* 

36 

13th course, 4fch crop (1899), bushels 

30 

424 * 

418 


In the above the roots were fed on the plots. Manures when used were 
applied only at the head of the rotation course to the Swedes. 
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This was the- Norfolk 4-course rotation. The experiments covered 56 
years, or 13 courses. He had taken three examples. The plot was manured 
one year at the head of the rotation, and the manure was supposed 
to spread its effects over the four years. He wanted them to- look upon 
the figures that had been shown ms nothing more than simply an illustration 
of the lines upon which experimental work should be conducted. He hoped 
to- be' in a position in another year to map out some such work in the hope 
that it would be started at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, He pro¬ 
posed io set aside a field of 150 acres on which nothing else would be done 
but experimental work. They might get one result in one soil, and another 
in another. They could not carry out the work on the same scale as Sir J. B, 
Hawes, who- was wealthy, and Left money, so that the experiments could be 
continued after his death. 

In reply to questions, Professor Perkins said he purposed having two- 
acre* plots, and he thought that area would be sufficient. He had first pro¬ 
posed having plots of five- acres, as. adopted in the case of Hawes; but that 
would have* meant much greater expense. He would be, pleased to inspect 
any experimental works Branches of the Agricultural Bureau might start, 
and if he could be of any help to them he would gladly render that assist¬ 
ance. (Hear, hear.) His ‘advice to them was: do not attempt too much. 
They should make up their minds to get a certain point, and keep to their 
task. If they tried too much, possibly the whole undertaking would fail. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkworth) asked if previous experiments in agriculture 
had been carried -out in the North? 

Professor Perkins said there had been experiments in a sense, but they 
had not been kept up continuously. 

In reply to further questions, Professor Perkins said there was not now 
any unmanured land at the Roseworthy College, and that made it difficult 
to make reliable experiments. The experiments that had been carried out 
tliere were the same as any farmer could conduct on a large farm. Supposing 
there was a large farm, and a portion of it had been treated with 2 cwt. of 
manure, and another part with 1 cwt., now then could an experiment, on 
such a place compare in a reliable manner with another? In any rotation of 
crops they must bear in mind that everything leads to wheat. 

A delegate said what he understood Professor Perkins to- advise- them to 
do was to try small experiments with commercial fertilisers in their own dis¬ 
tricts^ that they should inform the Professor of the results, and that the 
experiments carried out at Rothamsted were ho- guide for South Australia, 
except that they were good lines to follow. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor Perkins, in reply to a question, said it was the practice amongst 
uncivilised Arabs to scatter seed wheat and manure on the surface of the 
soil, and plough them in, 

A delegate stated that some South Australian farmers did so on light 
soil. Another -declared that the method was adopted in rough mallee country, 
where the drill could not work, and the after result was just about the same 
as when the seed was drilled in. 

Air. McEwin (Brinkworth) said tire putting in of wheat that way was 
sometimes done with the idea that it was not so liable to go down. One 
season he had tried both that and the ordinary method ; but found that the 
peed scattered on the surface and ploughed in did not stand up so well as the 
other. 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina) said it was stated at the last Congress that; 
attempts would be made to cultivate the salt patches, and he would like to 
know if anything had been done in the matter. 

Mr. W, L. Summers said the Agricultural Department had started ex¬ 
perimental work on exceedingly salty Land at Yorketo-wn. The land, con¬ 
sisting of a good many thousand acres, at one time grew very good crops. 
Then it became affected with the salt, and crops could not be grown on >t. 
The experiment of growing mangolds, kale, and saltbushes was tried. Many 
of the seeds failed to germinate, but those that did grew well. One plot last 
year had grown wheat and barley. The latest report that had been received 
stated that the wheat was doing very well; but the barley had suffered 
•through too much cold weather being experienced. The Department booed to 
be able to take off a root crop.^ If the Uoveniment could get suitable locali¬ 
ties, and men who were willing to go to trouble over these experiments— 
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tin* difficulty now being the expense—they would establish two more such ex¬ 
perimental plots in different districts. He expected that within three months’ 
time they would have the results of experiments with saltbush, wheat, ana 
barley. 

A delegate said lie. had tried to grow* almost every thing on the 1 salt 
swamps on the Biver Murray ; but was unsuccessful in trying to get them to 
grow.' 

• Mr. Miller said what they wanted information about was- the best crops 
to grow on salt patches. He thought, that mangolds and rape- were good 
crops to stop drifting sand. He had at one time a salt patch on his farm. 
Then sand drifted over the spot, and he planted rape on the sand. The rape 
prevented the sand from drifting further, and reclaimed the salt patch, which 
had since grown an excellent cereal crop. 

A delegate suggested that couch grass should be tried; but Mr. Summers 
stated that while this grass would grow on the beach right up to- the sea, it 
would not grow* on salt lands, the inference being that there was not so much 
salt in the sand at the seaside. 

Mr. A. L. McEwin {Brinkwortli) said he wished to draw attention to 
Professor Perkins’ remark to the effect that later on our producers had 
better clear if they did not get better returns than they were securing at 
present. He did not know whether the Professor was joking or not. 

P rofesisor Perkins said what he meant to say was this: that there was a 
lot of land in South Australia that was capable of giving better returns than 
they did at present. Doubtless within 50 years’ time our population would 
have doubled, or even trebled, and.no doubt we would have to take more from 
the land than we did at present. If we did not do so, some of the population 
would starve. At present, in our best counties, the average yield was not 
more than 10 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. McEwin (Brinkwortli) declared that in some of our districts the wheat 
yield had more than doubled, possibly trebled, within the past few years. 

Professor Perkins—You cannot say that ; the official statistics are against 
you. The. poor land will have to grow more; if w T e cannot make it, then we 
will harp to give place to somebody else. 

Mr. H. Kelly said he would like to- remind them that some people did not 
exert tbemseves to get all they could off the land. He saw an amusing pic¬ 
ture the other day. It represented a stable almost buried in manure, and 
■the owner having been heard to say: “What had I better do; remove the 
manure or the stable?” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Malcolm (Kadina) thought that our children, with their advantage of 
later-day agricultural education, should be expected to get more off the land 
than their parents were getting. As a matter of fact, greater returns would 
have to be got. 


TESTING FOR ROCK PHOSPHATE, 

By W. S. Chapman, School of Mines Analyst. 

The Editor has requested me to indicate a method by which a careful 
man of ordinary intelligence would be able to make a rough test for phos¬ 
phoric acid of supposed phosphatic rocks. The simplest method I am ac¬ 
quainted with is by the use of a solution of ammonium molybdate and nitric 
acid, which should be prepared as required, and should not be kept for more 
than a few days, This solution is made as under:-—To one part by volume 
of crushed ammonium molybdate add ten parts of rain water; allow this to 
stand until all, or nearly all, of the ammonium molybdate has dissolved. 
Measure into a glass beaker an equal volume of strong nitric acid, into 
‘which the previous solution should be poured. The nitric acid must on no 
account be poured into the molybdate solution. Crush the sample to be 
tested to a fine powder and intermix it thoroughly. Then weigh out .10 
grains or the sample, If no proper scales are available pour the powdered 
phosphate on to a threepenny piece placed on a table, and lift the.coin care- 
rally ; mb. will carry approximately ten grains of the powder. Place 
the powder,/m a glass test tube, add about five times its bulk of 
.strong nrtne acid, and boil for ia few minutes, then add an equal 
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bulk of water, and shake. If anv considerable proportion of the sample re¬ 
mains ini dissolved, the solution must- be filtered. To the filtered solution add 
about 1 oz. of the molybdate solution, shake gently, and warm it to about 
blood heat; boiling must be avoided. Should the sample contain phosphoric 
acid a yellow precipitate will form. If the percentage of phosphoric acid is 
very low the precipitate may take some minutes to form, but with a fairly 
good sample the yellow precipitate appears almost at once. A white preci¬ 
pitate is not an indication of phosphoric acid. The higher the percentage 
of phosphoric acid the greater the amount of precipitate. 

If this rock test shows a large amount of precipitate, some idea of the 
value of the rock may be gained by comparing it with a material containing 
a known percentage of phosphoric acid. Take two grains only of the original 
powdered sample, a’nd treat it as before. Take two grains of ordinary mine¬ 
ral super containing about 40 per cent, of phosphate and treat this in -another 
glass test tube in the same way, and compare the amount of precipitate in the 
two samples. 

Should this second test indicate that the sample contains -an appreciable 
amount of phosphoric acid, an average sample, or, if the rock varies much m 
appearance, two or three samples, of about 4 lb. each, should be forwarded 
to the School of Mines for analysis. The usual fee is 10s. 6d., but samples 
submitted by members of the Agricultural Bureau, through the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, are tested for 3s. each. If samples are obtained from 
Crown lands and the exact locality stated, no charge is made for analysis. 

To carry out these tests the following will be required : —An 8-oz. glass beaker, 
three or four glass test tubes, a small glass funnel for filtering, some filter, 
paper, and two or three ounces each of nitric acid and ammonium molybdate. 
A small spirit lamp for heating the solutions in the test tubes will be 
found most convenient. The whole outfit w'11 not cost more than 5s.,'includ¬ 
ing the spirit lamp. A convenient holder for the test tubes may be made 
by twisting a stout piece of paper around the top of the tube, so that the 
two ends may be grasped between the thumb and first finger. This will avoid 
risk of burning the fingers. Always keep th-e tube moving gently over the 
flames or the glass may break. 


ST* JOHN’S WORT (HYPERICUM PERFORATUM). 

By W. L. Summers. 

In the January, 1904, issue of The Journal of Agriculture we published a 
coloured plate and description of this weed. Owing to its objectionable nature 
it was determined to carry out some tests with a view’ to killing the plants. 
Owing to> the rocky nature of much of the land occupied by it, cultivation, 
which is an effective agent in its destruction, cannot be utilised. On Janu¬ 
ary 30 I marked out nine small plots of land at Coromandel V-alley thickly 
infested with the weed, and treated them as follows : — 

Plot 1.—Weeds cut and arsenite of soda (Kedzie’s formula), at rate of 
1 pint to 10 gallons- of water, applied to the plants. 

Plot 2.—Same treatment as No. 1, but weeds left uncut. 

Plot 3.—Same as No. 1, but double strength solution used. 

Plot 4.—Arsenite of soda, 1 pint to 34 gallons, applied after cutting 
the plants. 

Plot 5.—Same as No. 2, but double strength solution used. 

Plot 6.—Silex weed destroyer applied, at strength of 1 to 74 of water, 
after cutting the weed. 

Plot 7.—Silex weed destroyer, 1 part to 74 parts water; weeds not cut. 

Plot 8.—Silex weed destroyer, 1 to 5; weeds cut. 

Plot 9.—Same as No. 8, but weeds, not cut. 

A fortnight later the plants where the Silex weed destroyer had been 
applied were all brown. Those where arsenic was used showed less effect. 
Early in March there was, however, little difference noticeable on the sur¬ 
face, and no conclusions could be arrived at until the plant made fresh 
growth in the winter, . 
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In August I carefully inspected the plots, and found that where 
the arsenic had been applied there was a very strong and luxuriant 
growth of the Hypericum, even more so^than on the untreated land. Where 
the Silex weed destroyer had been applied tlie vegetation was all brown and 
burnt, and the stems of the Hypericum beneath the surface were quite dead. 
A. plant of sweet briar rose and a clump of fennel upon which the solution 
had been, sprinkled were also killed right out. This Silex weed destroyer is 
manufactured by Mr. W. H. Brewer, of Melbourne, amk like a good many 
other patent mixtures, its cost renders its use prohibitive. In five-gallon 
drums it costs 3s. per gallon in Melbourne, and, as it would take at least 50 
gallons of solution to dress an acre of land effectively, even at the strength, 
of 1 to of water, it would cost at least £1 per acre for materials alone for 
one dressing. If freight and charges are added, the cost would probably come 
to £1 5s. to £1 10s. per acre. 

The failure of the arsenite of soda was very disappointing. Possibly 
the application of a stronger solution in the spring would have had a better 
effect. The result should, however, remove the apprehensions of those or- 
charelists who fear that the application of arsenical sprays year after year to 
the fruit trees will in the end have an injurious effect on the land. The 
strongest solution applied in this instance was twelve' times as strong as that 
used in spraying fruit trees, and no lime was used to neutralise its injurious 
effects. Besides" the ground, was thoroughly wetted with the solution, with¬ 
out, as the result showed, injuring the roots close to the surface. 


INFLUENZA AND STRANGLES IN HORSES. 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, Government Veterinarian. 

INFLUENZA. 

Influenm—commonly called pink eye, owing to the pink colour of the inside 
of the eyelids and the red appearance of the gums and tongue and the inside of 
the lips—is an infectious fever, which shows a marked tendency to rapidly 
spread over large areas of country, often attacking 50 per cent, or more of 
the horses in the infected area. It may appear suddenly without preliminary 
symptoms, and become developed in twenty-four hours. The usual symptoms 
are those of a cold, but these may be complicated with chest, bowel, joint, 
and brain troubles. It always gives rise to great debility. When treated 
in a national manner, it usually runs its course in about ten days, and the 
affected animal is well in three weeks. One attack generally protects the 
animal for a period of from one to five years against further infection. 
Horses in all conditions are susceptible to the disease. The death rate among 
properly treated cases should not exceed I per cent. The complications, 
which, as a rule, arise from bad treatment, should be attended to by a vet uri¬ 
naria n. 

Treatment.—The first essential is good nursing. If this is done in a 
rational manner, in the majority of cases no medicines will be required. 
Place the affected animals in a large, roomy loosebox, free from draught, and 
give a bed of clean straw. Soft food, such as scalded oats and oaten chaff, 
are to be offered, but wheat and when ten chaff are n-ot to be given. Clean 
cold water, with an ounce of nitre or a handful of Epsom salts to the bucket¬ 
ful, must be kept in the manger. ' If the horse has ia sore throat apply extract 
of belladonna and glycerine, covering with -a warm bandage, and smear extract 
of belladonna and treacle, in the proportion of 1 drachm of the former to § oa* 
of the latter,, on the back teeth, with a flat tablespoon three or four times a day. 
Provided proper care is exercised it will be an advantage to steam the head 
with hot bran and eucalyptus, twice a day. On no account should the owner, 
unless under veterinary advice, give medicine by the mouth, i.e., a drenching. 

STRANGLES. 

Strangles (pyogenic fever) is a disease peculiar to the horse family, and 
is known in all parts of the world except Iceland. This disease, which is 
allied to measles in, the human subject and distemper in the dog, as a rule 
a/ffects young horses. During favourable seasons the attack may "be so slight 
that the animals are not noticed to be ill by the owners. As a rule, one attack 
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protects the horse from subsequent attacks, even when placed in touch with 
■affected animals, and using the same buckets ^and mangers. When aged 
horses, over ten years old, are seized with this disease, the trouble is serious, 
and convalescence is very slow. Symptoms.—The horse is dull, will not take 
ordinary feed, and < is feverish. At first, a little discharge runs from the 
nose. About the third day this discharge is sticky, while later it has a green¬ 
ish-yellow colour. A swelling appears under the lower jaw, which, as a 
rule, becomes hard, and painful, and later may form an abscess and break. 
There is difficulty in breathing, and swallowing is painful, and in drinking 
water a portion escapes through the nose. 

Treatment.—If the horses are affected in a mild form, while running 
at grass, provided there is good grass and shelter, it is as well to leave them 
alone. If the paddocks are bare and afford no shelter, put them in large, 
warm sheds, feeding liberally on soft food. In the more severe oases, if the 
swelling under the jaw becomes very hard, apply «a fly blister, and lance it 
when it becomes soft, comes to a head. When the breathing is distressed 
steam the head several times. a day, as advised in treating influenza;. On 
account of the enlarged conditions of the gland of the throat, medicines should 
not be poured down the mouth or nose, as there is a great danger of fluids 
escaping into the windpipe and causing suffocation. The animals should be 
carefully nursed, to keep up their strength, to cast off the disease, and prevent 
complications. If the bowels are constipated, give linseed tea to drink, and 
administer rectal injections of hot water, oil, and soap. 

treating cases of influenza and strangles, bleeding and purging are to 
be avoided. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

. Reparation of the Sexes. As soon as the cockerels approach the time at 
winch their sex asserts itself they should be drafted into separate runs. The 
age at which this is necessary depends a good deal upon the breed. Andalu¬ 
sians, Leghorns, and Minorcas are generally very precocious, and cockerels at 
the age of six or seven weeks begin crowing, and soon after worrying the pul¬ 
lets. I his is bad for both cockerels and pullets, and the sooner they are 
separated the better. The cockerels of some breeds become very quarrel¬ 
some it allowed to continue with the pullets. Experience has taught that 
both sexes grow faster and better when separated. It may be argued by 
some that hitherto they got good results without this extra trouble. Were 
this really the case there would be no' need for any advice on the subject, but 
so far we know that this and other careless practices have resulted in the 
past in many losses and disappointments. Careful and successful breeders in 
other parts of the world, as well as Australia, have proved that the modem 
methods, so often advocated in the poultry press, are absolutely essential to 
success. 

Grading Chicks. —The careful grading or sorting of chickens into sizes 
and ages, having due regard to both points, is a feature in many well-eon- 
dueted poultry yards. Birds of mixed ages and sizes do not do well toge¬ 
ther ; the strong get all the food' and bully the' weaker, who fail to thrive. 
It is, of course, a matter of some labour and expense to have various yards or 
colony, houses, but to achieve success proper equipment and conveniences are 
essential. The younger and weaker birds require more frequent and special 
feeding, which they cannot well obtain unless separated from the others. 
As a makeshift, for operations on a small scale, the smaller birds may be fed 
inside a ring of wire-netting, of which the mesh is large enough to admit the 
small birds within the enclosure, to the exclusion of the older and stronger 
birds. . “ 

Shade and Shelter.—A s the sun is daily increasing in strength, young 
stock especially require more shelter -than is usually provided. Those who have 
not planted shelter trees and shrubs must provide shelter in some other form* 
Calico, sacking, etc., may be stretched on strong, but light, frames, and will 
provide fair shelter ; but the material soon rots, or tearsWith the wind, 1 and* is 
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a- source of expense. Boughs of trees, or even thatch, may be used to cover 
low structures, under which the birds can congregate during the heat of the 
day. I have seen many of these shelters in Victoria, where they give satis¬ 
faction. It is too late to plant this season; but the fact that natural shade 
is the best should be borne in mind early next year. 

Storing Eggs. —Eggs have been very cheap this year, for reasons which 
it is next necessary here to discuss. It may, however, be pointed out that the 
sooner we open a*trade with England the sooner can regulari ty in local prices 
be looked for. The average householder is chary of buying many eggs when 
the price reaches Is. (id. per doz. and over. Fresh eggs procured now may 
be preserved by one of several methods, for use some months hence. Water- 
glass, has given universal satisfaction, and is the most convenient for use 
on a large or a small scale. The required quantity can be ordered through 
any storekeeper, with directions from tho vendor. Canadian experience 
proves that' a weaker solution than that usually advised assures success. The 
usual quantity is a 10 per cent, solution: but in Canada 5 per cent, has 
given splendid results. In Sydney cold storage is largely availed of for keep¬ 
ing eggs. Other methods consist of packing the fresh eggs in lime water, 
dry salt, wood ashes, or powdered charcoal. It is. essential that the eggs are 
quit© fresh.—the fresher the better—and to obtain the best results they should 
be infertile. As soon as the breeding season is over the male birds should be 
removed from the breeding pens. 

Culling. —This term applies to pure-bred poultry more than to ordinary 
birds. No good can result in continuing feeding chickens which are mani¬ 
festly inferior and defective. As soon-as old enough these should be disposed 
of, either by sale or used as articles of food. More space is then left for the 
more valuable birds. As a rule, breeders hatch more chickens than they re¬ 
quire, so that the weeding-out process will leave them a fair stock. Over¬ 
crowding is one of the worst, land most common mistakes. All birds do better 
in small flocks, and the more space they have the better. Acres for a few 
birds are not necessary, but at- the least each, must have a proper amount of 
space. Otherwise the ground soon becomes stale, and considerable labour is 
necessary in turning over the ground oy cropping portions of it to sweeten it. 

Diseases.— With the approach of warm weather certain diseases make 
their uiiwelcome appearance. ^ To guard against- such inroads very great care 
must be taken with the drinking water and utensils generally. The soil must 
never be allowed to become saturated with filth. Such spots are invariably 
the breeding grounds of various organisms. At the first sign of disease or 
ill-health the bird should be- isolated and carefully watched. Always have a 
few small pens for use as hospital or inspection pens. A reference to my 
poultry manual will give particulars of symptoms and remedy. Careful ex¬ 
amination is necessary } as several, diseases are somewhat similar in general 
appearance, though quite distinct in important points. Use carbolic acid and 
other coal tar disinfectants freely. Air-slaked lime is also one of the very 
best things to use about the runs and houses. Quicklime may be, eaten by 
the birds and cause death. Scald, with absolutely boiling water, by dipping 
for preference, all drinking and food vessels at frequent intervals. These, are 
often sources of contagion or infection.. Half a minute in boiling water will 
destroy most of these dangerous organisms, and the, labour and trouble in¬ 
volved is slight in comparison with the resulting saving of poultry life. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON TASMANIAN FRUITGROWING* 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

FRUIT CASES* 

Tiicy sawmilling business in Southern Tasmania must derive considerable 
benefit from the continued extension of the fruit-growing industry. There is 
probably no- other subject more generally commented on by visitors from the 
mainland than the great variety of uses to which the native hardwood timbers 
are put. In the country districts the majority of the houses, sheds, stables, etc., 
are built of sawn timber. This is done even on land where stones are so 
plentiful and difficult to- dispose of that they have to be built into- dry dykes 
along the boundaries and across the orchards or fields which surround such 
buildings. Everything in the. direction or boxes for fresh, dried, or preserved 
fruits appears to be made out of the local wood. In the fruit season stacks of 
easewood timber, bound up into shocks, made-up empties, or filled cases, appear 
to be the burden of every dray, railway truck, or river boat one passes, m 
town, suburb, or country. The long, narrow, or flat splitwood case has been 
almost entirely superseded by the neat box known as the Peacock or “dump 55 
case, made from sawn timber. Huge stacks of these may be seen piled upon 
the wharves and in the adjoining sheds, built with a solidity and evenness 
rivalling the work of a skilled bricklayer. These cases have not such a bright 
appearance as our whit© pinewood boxes; but they are supplied by the mills 
to the growers at a very cheap rate compared with the prices paid by our 
apple shippers for imported or locally-grown pinewood cases. I heard of 
quotations as low as 4jfd. each; and away up the Derwent Valley, at Glenora, 
the cases could be delivered in the orchards at 6d. each. Our pinewood cases 
range from lOd. to Is. each, according to the distance from the capital, so 
that the Tasmanian grower starts with .a saving of from od. to 6d. on the cost 
of marketing his ease of apples for export. There appears to be a considerable 
prejudice in South Australia against the hardwood case for the transporting 
of fruit. It discolours much more rapidly (more particularly if sawn up while 
the timber is green), is heavy to handle, and is unyielding to pressure. While 
this latter characteristic has its drawbacks, it also has advantages over the 
oft-times too flimsy pinewood cases used by us. When carefully packed and 
properly protected by wood-wool, the contents of the hardwood case should be 
as safe from bruising if not more secure than those fruits in softer and more 
elastic cases, of pine. There can be no doubt that the Tasmanian apples arc 
bruised more than those packed here; but after seeing the whole process of 
picking, packing, and shipping in operation I am of the opinion that the 
hardwood case is not to blame; but rather the softness of the fruits and the 
tightness and haste with which they are put into the cases. More care m 
toughening the skin, and in placing and padding the fruits into the oases 
would, I believe, result in & return more than sufficient to cover the extra 
cost. 

Now that the supply of Australian apples for European markets has 
exceeded the stage when fancy prices were given for a fancifully put-up; 
article, we must face the hard fact that only the actual value of the commodity 
will sell it in the future. I am disposed to think that a case with a dull ex¬ 
terior, providing it is not absolutely unsightly, will bring as much—-assuming 
its contents are in uniformly good condition—as any other. 

The Tasmanian hardwood for these cases has been offered in shocks, in 
the ship’s slings at Port Adelaide, for 5fd. each, which would mean about 7d. 
made up ready for filling; but I am informed no business has resulted. As^the 
cargo is not gauged by weight, the heavier case does not increase the freight 
in the cool chambers on the steamers, though it may in road and rail carriage. 

Starting with a handicap of from 5d. to 6d. less expended in preparing 
his box of fruit for shipment, the Tasmanian apple-grower has an advantage 
which represents, a fair trade profit in itself. This is one point wherein it is 
possible for our exporters to' reduce expenditure. • Although we have not 
such large supplies of stringybark timber upon which to work, there is much 
timber m our ranges which could be utilised for this purpose. It has also 
been demonstrated by our State Forest Department that m 20 yearn, under 
conditions not too favourable, pinewood from the Remarkable pin© (Finns in- 
signis) , very suitable for casemaking, can be grown at a profit on waste lands. 
There are considerable areas of waste hillside land within those districts where 
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ft heavy rainfall occurs, and right in amongst the apple-growing centres also, 
which might well be occupied by these trees rather than by the useless brush 
or scrub timber trees. 

Although the fact may be well known, I noticed the Tasmanian people laid 
considerable emphasis, on cutting the timber for casemaking, more particu¬ 
larly for “ends, in the manner indicated in the accompanying sketches. The 



Fig. 1.—Represents; the shrinkage and warping of boards when cut so 
that each margin is composed of sap wood. 

Fig. 2.—Shows the splitting due to natural shrinkage of the sap wood. 

Fig. 3.—Method of quartering a log prior to sawing into boards. 


shrinkage which causes the warping and splitting so troublesome with un¬ 
seasoned timber is largely avoided by this simple plan of quartering the log 
before sawing it into boards. 


PESTS AND DISEASES. 

With the exception of the apple mussel scale (Mytilaspis pomorum) the 
pests observable in the orchards or Southern Tasmania do not appear to the 
casual visitor .as being very destructive. In the north the pear and cherry 
slug (Selandria cerasir) reduces the hawthorn hedges to a rusty, leafless con¬ 
dition ; but the ravages of this pest were not so noticeable in the South, though 
doubtless it is present. 

The codlin^ moth is. present in the orchards; but close attention keeps it 
within bound© in the commercial plantations. I do not think this pest is as 
prolific in the island State as in our warmer climate. In Tasmania one had to 
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search carefully amongst the drooping, fruit-laden branches to discover any 
evidence of its, presence aft all; and an unsuspecting visitor would see no out¬ 
ward signs to arouse suspicion. I am bound to admit that more codlin infected 
apples could be seen in walking through one small, unsprayed orchard in South 
Australia than came under my notice during many days spent in visiting 
orchards where the production of apples would amount to many scores of 
thousands of bushels. As far as the life history of the insect is concerned, the 
majority of those who have paid any attention to the subject favour the! 
single-brood theory ; but a long-drawn-out period of incubation apparently 
spreads the emerging moth© over the greater portion of the' time occupied by 
the development of the fruits. Many growers assured me that those cater¬ 
pillars which entered the bandages in the early summer did not transform into 
moths again during that season. If this be so, the evidence is very strongly in 
favour of the single-brood theory. 

A law exists, the essential principles of which throw the onus of compul¬ 
sory attention to the' pest on locally elected Boards, chosen by and from the 
fruit-growers. The payment for such work is. made by imposing a rate upon 
those interested, just in proportion to the areas they have under fruit. This 
law appears to be enforced more or less rigidly, just in accordance with the 
personnel of the Board for the time being holding office. The Central Govern¬ 
ment has. power to- keep these Boards up to the. requirements of the law, and 
the public officer in charge of this branch, who., does not hesitate to put the 
law into motion, occasionally stirs up considerable discussion, and u gete him¬ 
self well hated 5 ■’ in certain quarters for liis conscientious zeal. 

The methods hitherto adopted for suppressing the pest have consisted of 
bandaging the tree stems and plucking regularly the infected fruits, as they 
could be detected on the boughs. It. is only during the last, year or two that 
spraying with arsenical compounds has been fairly tested, and. while paris 
green seems to be the most in vogue, many growers eagerly enquired respect¬ 
ing the value of Kedzie’s formula for arsenite of soda, as used here in South 
Australia. The whitewashed foliage and fruit so commonly seen in our arsonio- 
ally treated orchards did not disfigure the apple trees there. Pointing to one 
of the largest trees in an orchard, I told the owner, in reply to his question, 
that our apple-growers whose orchards were composed of trees as large as that 
one sprayed them throughout as many as five and six times. This statement 
drew forth a look of blank amazement, in which doubt was clearly discernible. 

By far the most serious insect trouble -appears to be the mussel scale, to 
which reference* has been made. This pest is widely distributed, and finds most 
congenial surroundings in the Tasmanian climate. Although present in some 
South Australian orchards in the cooler districts, it does not infest the apple 
fruits or trees anything like as freely a© in the island State. This insect is a 
pest in all the colder fruit-growing regions of the world. The reason why it 
does not become sufficiently numerous to prove a serious trouble with us has 
never been investigated ; but when this is done it will probably be found 
in the* fact that our hot summer follows so suddenly upon the winter that the 
breeding season is restricted, and few of the insects are in the crawling stage 
alter the fruits are formed, or the growth of the twigs has begun for the year. 
Various remedies are used; but the oil washes, such as kerosine emulsion, or 
red oil emulsion, find most favour. The kerosine emulsion is made upon the 
well-known Hubbard-Riley formula. The. red oil emulsion, according to- the 
Government Entomologist, is made by boiling 1 fb. of soap in one gallon of 
water. To. this,. while still boiling hot, one gallon of red oil is added, and 
emulsified by agitation, after which 14 gallons of. clean water are added, to 
reduce it to the proper strength for spraying. This formula is used while the 
vegetative function© of the trees are dormant-, and not otherwise. There is 
quite a “rage 55 over this remedy, and traces of coming trouble over its indis¬ 
criminate use, or probably incomplete emulsification before using, were ob¬ 
servable. 

Some of the river steamers are fitted with insulated holds, so that the 
packed cases of fruits may be fumigated with the hydrocyanic acid gas pro¬ 
cess en route down stream to Hobart. The efficacy of this mode of applying 
the treatment is open to question, and our experience here in attempting to 
disinfect scale-infested fruits in closely packed cases, is decidedly against the 
effective eradication of insect life under such conditions. 

The San Jose scale is said to have been found in Tasmanian orchards, but, 
as authorities with superior knowledge to mine have failed to agree that the 
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insect was the true Aspidiotus perniciosus -of Comstock, 1 refrain from any 
comment. It might, be mentioned, however, that if the outward characters 
agree with the true San Jose scale, its powers to wreak injury have dim¬ 
inished under these southern skies to' ... degree that is most eminently satis¬ 
factory to all concerned. 

The American woolly aphis (Schizoueura lanigera) appears to enjoy un¬ 
molested quarters in pretty well all of the orchards excepting in a few of those 
planted more recently with trees worked on blight-proof stocks. In _conse¬ 
quence of this many of the trees have club-like “boles” at the ground line, 
which remind one strongly of those callosities so peculiarly abundant upon our 
stunted malice gums when growing upon shallow- soils overlying limestone 
crusts. Many of these trees would receive short shrift to the wood pile if 
found in our orchards, but the restricted vigour consequent upon the presence 
of the distortions did not appeal so strongly to the orchardists in a climate 
where no growth, is very rapid. The universal, presence of this insect is 
doubtless due to the general use of the seedling apple stock upon which the 
trees are..worked. This has its evils in' the encouragement given to the woolly 
aphides, but what bearing it has upon the absence of “die back” in the trees 
and the* much lower proportion of fruits attacked by “bitter or brown pitting” 
found in the apple orchards of Tasmania, compared with those seen in plan¬ 
tations of the same varieties on the mainland, where the stocks are all grown 
from blight-proof Northern Spy or Winter Majetin varieties, is a subject 
about which I hope to -write further in the future. 

Fungus diseases do not appear to do so much damage as on the mainland. 
In the wetter districts of this State and Victoria the quantities of apples and 
pears destroyed or reduced in value by they “black spot” (Fusieladiums) form 
an important item every year. In Tasmania this fungus does not figure very 
prominently, either on the trees or market supplies of the fruits. It is pre¬ 
sent, of course, and is treated more or less with the well-known Bordeaux 
mixture; but the cracked, blackened, and distorted fruits one is accustomed 
to here could be seen neither in the orchards nor even at the apple evaporating 
works. In conclusion, I must congratulate the orchardists of the island State 
on the clean condition of their plantations as far as diseases are concerned 
when compared with.those upon this side of the strait. Whether such be due 
to the climatic conditions, the operations of the law, or the vigilance of the 
growers, it is not within my province to state, but it is somewhat significant 
that spraying appliances do not appear to form such an important part of 
the growers 5 equipment as they do here. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES* 

Experimental Vineyard* 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Whereas September was dry and unfavourable, October lias proved the 
reverse. Apart from a few days, the weather was fine, with showers at inter¬ 
vals, so that nearly two and a half inches has been recorded for the months 
This has caused vines and trees to burst' strongly, the growth on the vines, 
being really good. Fortunately there has been ho more frost, though, the 
worst over experienced at the College was on October 26, 1399. On that 
occasion the thermometer read eight degrees below zero. 

Cultivation is being pushed on to work the land down to a fine, loose tilth. 
The rains # have brought an large crops of wild melons, which need prompt 
attention in order to kill them. 

Peach trees have been sprayed for black aphis where necessary, but owing 
to the dry conditions in September not much of this pest showed on them. 
Last year the pears showed traces of oodlin moth, so this season spraying has 
been resorted to. ■ 
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DEPARTMENTAL MOTES AND WORK. ' 

In Executive Council on "Wednesday, October 20, Mr. William. Angus, 
B.Sc., was appointed Professor of Agriculture at the Rosewortby Agricultural 
College. Mr. Angus is the son of a farmer, and is thirty-two years of age. 
He studied agriculture -and agricultural chemistry at South Kensington in 
1895, and from 1897 to 1901 attended the Aberdeen University, graduating 
as B.Sc. In his educational course he occupied the following positions in the class 
lists : —First in agriculture and agricultural chemistry, botany, entomology, eco¬ 
nomics; third in geology (arts and science) ; and fourth in veterinary hygiene ; 
and was bracketed first for the special prize as the best student of the depart¬ 
ment in 1900. ^ His teaching experience lnas been considerable, and he conies to 
South Australia highly recommended. For six months he was. engaged in 
delivering a course of lectures on agriculture in the West of Scotland Agri¬ 
cultural College, Glasgow, and was Assistant Professor and Demonstrator in Ag¬ 
riculture in the Yorkshire College, Leeds, for two years. He was also Principal 
of the. Agricultural and Horticultural School at Holmes Chapel for one year, 
and his last position was Lecturer in Agriculture for the Essex County Coun¬ 
cil. When at the Yorkshire College he had full charge of various experi¬ 
ments carried on at Manor Farm, Garfortli, and gave a course of _ lectures 
and demonstrations to- the students and farmers. At Holmes Agricultural 
School he had the management of a farm of 100 acres, and while at Essex lie 
delivered lectures to students and farmers at the technical laboratories at 
Chelmsford, and also- gave a series of addresses on agriculture throughout the 
county. 


During the past two months the Inspector of Fertilisers has visited 
Aldinga and Yorketown for the purpose of inspecting the departmental ex¬ 
perimental plots. He has also- attended a meeting of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture at Roseworthy College and the Hills Conference of Branches -at Wood- 
side. 


Besides attending to his. routine work in connection with the Department 
and the Agricultural College at Roseworthy, Mr. Quinn has visited a number 
of orchards at Sandy Creek and attended the meetings, of the Conference -A 
Hills Branches of the Agricultural Bureau which was held at Woodside. 


During September the Inspectors of Fruit passed 4,439 bushels of fruits, 
2,777 packages of vegetables, and 97 parcels of plants for export to inter¬ 
state markets where export certificates, are demanded, About half of the 
fruits consisted of oranges, the remainder being made up of lemons, apples, 
and a few minor lines. The imports consisted of 8,313 bushels of fruits and 
44 parcels of plants. Of the former bananas totalled 7,368 bushels and pine¬ 
apples 353 bushels. Twelve parcels of plants and 634 bushels of fruits were 
refused admission owing to not complying with the requirements of the law 
dealing with the introduction of plants and fruits. 


In October 11,779 bushels of fruits and 95 packages of plants were sub¬ 
mitted to examination by the Inspectors of Fruit before admission to this 
State. Of this number 1,050 bushels of fruit and 4 packages of plants were 
refused owing* to- not complying with the regulations made under the Vine, 
Fruity and Vegetable Protection Act. During the same time the exports 
of fruits totalled 4,624 bushel®, the parcels of plants 71, and the packages of 
vegetables 3,408. The imported fruits consisted chiefly of bananas, viz., 
11,194 bushels, and the exported fruits of oranges and lemons*, viz., 3,488, 
bushels. The large number of rejected fruits was made up almost- entirely 
of bananas, which .arrived overripe. 


On Wednesday, October 26, members of Riverton and Stockport Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau, together with friends, visited Roseworthy Col¬ 
lege. Altogether there were about forty visitors, and a careful inspection of 
the crops and stock was made. The visitors were much pleased with the 
appearance of the crops, and a satisfactory harvest, both in respect to grain 
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and hay, is anticipated. On October 27 the senior students, in company with. 
Professor Perkins and Mr. George Jeffrey, visited the wool stores at Port 
Adelaide, by invitation of several of the leading brokers. A very interesting 
and instructive day was spent in examining the wool, which was prepared 
ready for the usual auction sales. 


Council of Agriculture. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held at Bose- 
worthy on Wednesday, October 12. The following members were present:- - 
Col. Rowell, C.B. (Chairman), Messrs. J. Miller, A. Molineux, R. Marshall, 
A. M. Dawkins, R. Caldwell, G. F. Cleland, T. E. Tolland, G. R. Laffer, and 
W. L. Summers (Secretary). 

Feeling reference was made to- the loss sustained, by the agricultural com¬ 
munity by the death of Air. Ivrichauff, and to the value of his services to the 
State." On the motion of Mr. Caldwell, it was decided that the Secretary for¬ 
ward a letter of condolence from the members of the Council to the widow and 
family of their late member. 

On the- motion of Mr. Miller, it was decided to send a letter of condolence 
to the family of the late Air. J. McLachkui, a former member of the Agri¬ 
cultural College Council. 

The Minister forwarded report by Professor Perkins on a resolution of. 
the Council, asking that short courses in dairy instruction should be inaugu¬ 
rated at Rose worthy College. Professor Perkins stated that at present no 
facilities existed -at the College for such courses, but when a suitable small 
model dairy was provided the question would be considered. He would 
point: out, however,* that as the district could hardly be looked upon as a good 
dairying district lie could not recommend any considerable extension of the 
dairy herd. 

Several of the members thought Professor Perkins was mistaken in saying 
the district was not suited for dairying. They were generally satisfied that 
where good crops of hay -and wheat could be grown dairying could b-e carried 
on profitably, though, at the same time, they would not recommend any con¬ 
siderable extension of the College herd. Mr. Marshall stated that he had 
carried on dairying profitably for many years under similar conditions to those 
prevailing -at Roseworthy. In regard to feed in the summer, he used to 
grow sorghum every year, having as much as 400 acres under crop some sea¬ 
sons, and he experienced only one partial failure with sorghum in four or 
five vea/s. After an inspection of the dairy building, it was agreed that’ it 
was not suitable for the purpose, and that the appliances required for teach¬ 
ing special dairy courses were not-available. On the motion of Mr, Cleland 
it was resolved that further consideration of the matter be postponed, and 
that the Minister be asked to allow the Dairy Instructor to- attend next meet¬ 
ing of the Council and explain how the desire of the Council in the matter of 
dairy instruction could be given effect to. 

The Secretary called -attention to various resolutions carried at the 
Annual Congress. 

It- was decided that, on behalf of the Agricultural Bureau, the Council 
should accept the offer of representation on the committee fixing the annual 
f.a.q. standard for wheat-, which was made at the Congress by the delegates 
from the Chamber of Commerce. Messrs. J. Miller and II. Marshall were 
appointed to represent the Bureau in this matter. 

The resolution dealing with increase in the limit of membership of 
Branches- was discussed at length. Mr. Molineux opposed the proposal, as 
he was convinced that it would lessen the standing of the Branches, and also 
have -a disastrous effect on their work to make the membership unlimited, as 
proposed. Mr. Cleland could not see why an increase in membership should 
nave the result feared by Mr. Molineux. His experience was that the more 
members the greater enthusiasm ill the work. He moved:—“That the 
resolution of Congress be given effect to.” Mr. Dawkins suggested that- it 
should be made a condition that all nominations for membership should be 
made by resolution of the Branch, and supported by at least two-thirds of 
the members. They. had such a rule in the Gawler River Branch, and it 
would prevent undesirable persons being nominated for membership, and 
would -also make it impossible for a small meeting to nominate a large num¬ 
ber of new members. The motion, with the addition suggested by Mr, Daw¬ 
kins, was carried. 
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The Secretary stated, in regard to resolution asking that facilities be 
-afforded to members of the Bureau to visit the College, that all the necessary 
facilities already existed. [See page 173, October issue of The Journal of 
Agriculture. — Ed.] 

The following gentlemen were approved -as members of the undermen¬ 
tioned Branches :— Messrs. J. J. Schmidt, Denial Bay; ,\V. Gdgers, Gladstone; 
O. Sharp, Forest Range; P. J. Murphy, Mallahr; J. Bourke, Amy ton ; F. F. 
Smith, Mount Remarkable; J. Honor, Maitland; W. A. Terry, Boothby; E. 
A. Stafford, Renmark; A. E. Smith, Inkernianu; J. E. Gameau, Reeves 
Plains; T. Story, Elbow Hill; C. Drayson, Dawson; J. Badman, Riverton ; 
A. Thoinley, J. H. Hoad, and F. S. Hiseock, Meningie ; and C. Warner, Daw¬ 
son. 

In _ reply to enquire, the Secretary stated that no report had been re¬ 
ceived in reference to cattle complaint. It was decided to ask the Minister to 
obtain all the papers in connection with this matter, and to return them to 
the Council. 

The members were driven around the farm by Professor Perkins,* and 
made a careful examination of the crops. Satisfaction was expressed at the 
freedom from weeds, and also at the way the crops had withstood the dry 
weather. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A, W. Sandfor-d & Co. report on November 1, 1904; — 

The dry conditions referred to in our former continued well into October, 
by which time it looked as though the wheat c;*ops would be a partial failure, 
but a most opportune break-up in the weather occurred on the nineteenth, 
when one of the finest general rains for months was recorded throughout the 
agricultural areas. Since then genial climatic conditions have prevailed, so 
that the wheat plant has put up an excellent recovery, and it is now quite 
expected that after all an average yield will be secured. Even in parts where 
crops were feared to be a total failure, these will at any rate return seed and 
flour. Feed and water have seldom been in better supply, the squatting 
element generally being well satisfied with, the very assuring position. 

Commercially, fairly brisk trade in almost all lines lias been experienced, 
no doubt directly attributable to the much improved prospects, also the fact 
that at Broken Hill the Mines are giving satisfactory returns, whilst the 
outlook is also more promising than for years* In Metals, Silver, Copper, 
and Lead show a firming. 

Bread stuffs. —The high price for wheat in Europe mentioned previously 
brought forward such large quantities that buyers withdrew from the market, 
and values fell considerably. Even the war scare of a week since had little 
effect on prices; 32/9 is the last sale 1 ‘eportod for cargo to arrive, and 33/3 to 
33/6 is about the value for present shipment, whilst possibly 34/ for very 
small cargo, Jaaiuary-February loading, might be obtained, but there is no 
life in the market. In Victoria and New South Wales parcels have changed 
hands at about 3/6, and here a fair amount of business liar been done at 3/6 
to 3/7. Farmers have sold stored wheat- very freely, the improved harvest- 
prospects no doubt leading them to- realise. The first lot of new season’s 
wheat, has been brought to market, but it is reported to- have been prema¬ 
turely ripened, and although the sample weighs 62 ft), to- the bushel it is not 
considered of fair -average quality. Flour.—Shipments to London and Liver¬ 
pool are still going on, and one- vessel at Port Adelaide is fading a full and 
complete cargo of, say, 2,700 tons, otherwise- there has been but light demand. 
Bakers have been filled with contract flour, the other States requiring very 
little. Fodder.—Since the rains 'farmers have been much more eager to- dis¬ 
pose of their hay, but on the other hand exporters of chaff would only operate 
on real prime stuff, with the result that parcels sold for shipment have been 
somewhat limited, whilst the call locally for chaff has been anything but brisk. 
Offal has remained firm, and good buciness done in both Bran and Pollard. 
Feeding Grains.—Quotations remain about the same, the market occasionally 
being relieved by a few parcels that have been sold to fill Western Australian 
orders. 

Potatoes. —It is seldom that the keeping qualities allow “Gambier” 
grown to supply the Adelaide market so late in the year, but the unusually 
cool temperatures experienced enabled growers to forward the tuber in ex- 
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cellent condition, so that stocks have been reduced almost to nil, and now 
there are only some odd parcels of old season’s left on hand. Meanwhile, the 
few warmer days that set in towards the end of the month brought along _in¬ 
creasing quantities, of new “locate,” and these are just about tilling require¬ 
ments. Onions.-—The high rates t asked for the few “Gamblers” offering 
attracted several parcels from 'Victoria, but in the meantime the new 
“locals” had made rapid progress, and are nearly supplying all wants. 

Dairy Produce.—S upplies marketed dining October have been heavier 
than for years, especially in Butter, as evidenced by the- increasing parcels 
available each week for shipment to Britain, which, indeed, compare favour¬ 
ably with some of the best seasons'. This is apart from the fact that Broken 
Hill is now relying upon South Australia, for her butter requirements.. West¬ 
ern Australia -also operates here for bulk to a very fair extent. Unfortu¬ 
nately, rates have had to give way somewhat under the influence of the 
lowering in the London market. For fresh, in prints,, there has been no 
diminution in the quantities, and as factories have- wisely only marketed 
sufficient for local demands, values in top grades sustained. In store and 
collectors’ lines there- is a slight fluctuation. However, at present rates, 

packers are- again busily operating. Eggs..-It is seldom that prices have 

such, an even run -as during the past month, and although a substantial easing 
was reported in the east, the heavy local and shipping orders, kept stocks from 
overlapping. Cheese.—With very few parcels of prime matured now obtain¬ 
able, the trade have been forced on to the new season’s make: result, sales are 
easily effected. Bacon.—Curers were expecting the soiusoimblo demand to 
have set in, and were hopeful that heavier western business would have, been 
put, through, but the month closed with values weaker for factory sides. 
Hams.—An advance has been secured, strong enquiry for assorted weights. 
Honey.—Scarcely quotable until the new season’s take comes on the market. 
Almonds met with improving sales. 

Caucasus Meat.—T he trade at this time is not so readily disposed to- pur¬ 
chase Pork or Veal, especially as most of the consignments were affected by 
the weather during transit. 

In Live Poultry there has undoubtedly been a deckled •improvement in 
the quality of the birds penned. This is all the more satisfactory, as, ate 
though the numbers at times, were fairly large, competition was unusually 
active, and good rates were obtained. 

Market Quotations of the Day, 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/6 to 3/7 per bushel of 
60 fb. 

Flour. —City brands, £8/15/- to £9; country, £7/10/- to £8. 

Bran. 8.Id. to 9d.; Pollard, 9d. per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and dun, 1/5.1 to 1/611; white Champions, 1 /i) J to 
1/101 per bushel of 40 lb. 

Barley,-G ape, 1/8 to 1/9 per bushel of 50 lb 

Chaff.—£ 2/12/0, nominal, per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o.h. Port Adelaide* 

Potatoes. .New “locals,” 7/- to 8/- per cwt, 

Onions. —New “locate,” about o/« per cwt. 

ButtE it..-Factory and creamery fresh, in prints, -8d.' to !%L : best 

separators and choice dairies, 7d. to 7jjd.; fair dairies -and ordinary separator's, 
■61d. tp.dfjd.; store and collectors’ lines, Aid. LqOd. 

Cheese. .-Matured samples, 6d. to 7d.; new make, 5d. to 6d. 

Bacon—F actory-cured sides, 5$d. to 6Jd.; farm flitches, 5Jd* to 6d. per !b. 

Hams.— 8.A. factory, 8|d. to 9id. per lb. 

; Kgos.--L oose, 6fd, per dozen. 

Lard,—I n bladders, 4§d.; tins, 4Jd. per "lb. 

• Honey.-— 2Jd. for prime, clear extracted, • in 60-lb. tins; discoloured and 
candied, l-|d.; beeswax, 1/2 per ‘lb. 

Almonds.—S of tshelk, 44d.; kernels, 8|d, per lb. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are‘f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce, Packages 
tree with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAIMFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfe.ll for the month of October, 1904 


Adelaide ... 2*11 

Hawker 1*50 

Cradock ... 1 *66 

Wilson ... 2-51 

Gordon ... 1*79 

Quorn ... 3 ’05 

Port Augusta ... 3*22 

Port Germein ... 1*96 

Port Pirie ... 2*4(5 

Crystal Brook ... 3 *65 

Port Broughton ... 2 ■ 19 

Bute ... 2*48 

Hammond ... 1*92 

Bruce ... 1 *94 

Wilmington ... 3*14 

Melrose ... 3*19 

Booleroo Centre ... 2'60 

Wirrabara ... 2 ’27 

Appila ... 1 *98 

Laura ... 2*60 

Caltowie ... 1*82 

J amestown ... 2 *55 

Gladstone ... 2*52 

Georgetown ... 3*03 

Narridy ... 2*61 

Bed hill ... 1*85 

Koolunga ... 2 '44 

Carrieton ... 2*49 

Eurelia ... 2*14 

J ohnsburg ... 1 *54 

Orroroo ... 1*89 

Black Bock ... 1*31 

Petersburg ... 1 *56 

Yongala ... 1*77 

Terowie ... 2*33 

Yarcowie ... 1*54 

Hallett ... 2*36 

Mt, Bryan ... 1*71 

Burra ... 1*70 

Snowtown ... *2*90 

Brinkworth ... 2 *64 

Blyth ... 1*98 

Clare ... 2*24 

Min taro Central ... 1 *65 

W ater vale ... 2*21 

Auburn ... 2*21 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Biverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapuhda 

Freeling 

St-oekwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mall ala 

Rosewortby 

Gawler 

Smith field 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Norman ville 

Yankalflla 

Eudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Gumeracha 

Lobethal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


1*66 

Echunga 

2*76 

1 71 

Macclesfield 

2*51 

3*31 

Meadows 

2*34 

2*05 ! 

Strathalbyn 

0*38 

1 *79 j 

Callington 

1*21 

1*93 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

1*15 

1*84 

Milang 

1*04 

1-73 ! 

W allaroo 

1*55 

2*03 

Kadina 

1*43 

1*10 

Moonta 

1*50 

2*01 

Green’s Plains 

1*46 

1*84 

Maitland 

1*65 

1*69 

Ardrossan 

2*10 

1*78 

Port Victoria 

0:99 

2 02 

Odrramulka 

1*70 

2*08 

Minlaton 

1*00 

1*90 

Stansbury 

1*17 

2*09 

Warooka 

0*84 

2*13 

Yorketown 

1*00 

2*05 

Edithburg 

0*93 

1*96 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*24 

1*82 

Streaky Bay 

1*07 

1*95 

Port Elliston 

0*86 

1 *90 

Port Lincoln 

0*85 

2*95 

Cowell 

1*47 

2*53 

Queenscliffe 

1*08 

2*13 

Port Elliot 

1*34 

3*53 

Goolwa 

1*01 

2*77 ! 

Meningie 

1*31 

2 15 

Kingston 

1*97 

2*04 

Robe 

2*51 

1*84 

l Beachport 

2*03 

1*60 

i Coonalpyn . . 

1*98 

*2*31 

j Bordertown 

2*95 

2*44 

Frances 

3*12 

1*51 

Naraeoorte 

3*02 

2*31 ! 

Lucindale 

2*40 

0*72 | 

Penola 

3*45 

1 *6*2 

Millicent 

2*41 

1*89 

Mount Gambier .,. 

3*81 

2*59 

Wellington 

1*48 

2*29 , 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*32 

2*40 

Morgan ... 

1*29 

2*42 

Overland Corner... 

1*49 

1*84 

2*32 

Renmark 

1*96 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU* 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Nov. 23 

Dec. 21 

Mailala 

Nov. 7 Dec 

f> 

Arthurton 

17 

— 

M annum 

19 

17 

Balaklava 

12 

Jan. 14 

Meningie 

12 

10 

Booleroo Centre 

_22 

Dec. 20 

Millicent 

3 

1 

Bowhill 

IS 

3 

Minlaton 

32 

10 

Brinkwortli 

4 

2 

Morchard 

19 

17 * 

Burra 

18 

16 

Mount Remarkable 

17 ' 

22 

Carrieton 

22 

20 

Mundoora 

18 

23 

Cherry Gardens 

8 

13 ! 

Nantawarra 

23 

21 

Clare 

18 

23 

Naracoorte 

12 

10 

Clarendon 

. 14 

— 

Norton’s Summit .. 

IS 

23 

Colton 

5 

3 

Onetree Hill 

17 

22 

Crystal Brook 

12 

— 

Orroroo 

*25 

— 

Elbow Hill 

22 

20 

Penola 

12 

10 

Eudunda 

21 

19 

Pine Forest 

22 

20 

Finniss 

7 

5 

Port Broughton 

19 

17 

Forest Range 

17 

22 

Port Elliot 

19 

17 

Forster 

5 

3 

Port Lincoln 

19 

17 

Gawler River 

IS 

23 

Richman’s Creek .. 

21 

26 

Gladstone 

— 

Jan. 7 

Riverton 

19 

17 

Golden Grove 

24 

Dec. 22 

Saddleworth 

18 

16 

Hartley 

— 

23 

Stansbury 

— 

3 

Inkerman 

22 

20 

■ Stockport 

21 

19 

Johnsburg 

| 19 

17 i 

Strathaibyn 

| 21 

— 

Kamnantoo 

| 18 

23 1 

. Utera Plains 

19 

17 

Kapunda 

: 5 

3 

i j Virginia 

1 ‘21 

19 

Kingscote 

14 

12 

1 Wandearah 

21 

19 

Kingston 

26 

31 

| Water vale 

21 

19 

Kooiunga 

17 

22 

ij Wepowie 

22 

— 

Longwood 

i . 26 

24 

l Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

19 

17 

Lyndoeh 

; i7 

22 

j Willunga 

5 

3 

Lueindale 

! 19 

— 

Wilmington 

23 

21 

Maitland 

i B 

3 

Woolundunga 

i 12 

10 
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CONFERENCE OF HILLS BRANCHES. 

The ninth Annual Conference of the Hills Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Woodside on Friday, October 21, 
Mr. R. Caldwell (Chairman of the Woodside Branch) presiding- 
The following members of the Bureau were present-:-—Forest 
Range—Messrs. G. Monks, A. Green, J. Green, D. Townsend, H. 
Gieen, W. McLaren, T. Green, J. G. Rogers, R. Green, and J. Vickers. 
Cherry Ga *dens—Messrs. C. Lewis, G. Hicks, A. Bro-adbent, and H. Jacobs. 
Gumeracha—Dr. Stephens, Messrs.. W. Bond -and Lee. Strathalbyn—Messrs. 

M. Rankine and P. Cockburn. Lo-ngwood—Messrs. W. H. Hughes, T. G. • 
Oimi, E. J. Oinn, E. A. Glyde, and J. Roebuck. Kanmantoo—Mr. John 
Downing, jun. Meadows.—Messrs. W. Pearson, W. Stone, -and G. T. Griggs. 
Hahndori Mr. H. Spoehr. Woodside—Messrs. R. Caldwell, T. Hutchens, R. 

N. KleniGcbmidt, C. W. Fowler, R. P. Keddie, W. Rolbusch, H. Rolbusch, 11. 
James, W. Morcom, jun., W. Drogemuller, I). D. Murphy, and A. S. Hughes. 
Mount Pleasant—Messrs, F. Thompson and G. A. Vigar. 

Messrs. G. R, Laffer and A. Molineux (members of the Council of Agri¬ 
culture) and Messrs. J. Desmond, G. Quinn, and W. L. Summers (from the 
Department of Agriculture) also -attended. 

Chairman^ Address, 

Mr. Caldwell opened the proceedings by welcoming the visitors. He in¬ 
ferred to the loss sustained in the death of Mr. Krichauff, who had promised 
to furnish a paper for the Conference. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Hughes, it was decided to send a letter of 
condolence to the widow and family of Mr. Krichauff. 

THE MOST ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF THE FARMER. 

The Chairman read a paper on this subject. Many writers had dealt with 
this question, but to his mind they had -almost invariably omitted the most- 
important factor in the success of the farmer. He would not for a moment 
question the importance of good cultivation, careful management, the use of 
up-to-date, labour-saving implements, the judicious breeding of stock, etc., but 
above all lie placed woman ; not the woman who-, to use a vulgar expression, 

“bosses the show,” but the woman who is. a true helpmeet co the farmer in 
the best sense of the word. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRUIT, 

Mr, J. Sandercock, of Gumeracha Brahch, forwarded a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. He pointed out that the production of fruit in South Australia had 
reached such a stage that better facilities for distribution and new markets 
appeared essential to further progress. Although so far as apples were con¬ 
cerned the production w-as equal to only about three-fourths of a case per 
head of the population of the State, owing to Lack of facilities for distribution 
they were compelled to look to. oversea markets to dispose of their produce. 
With increased exports from the other States it was necessary for growers to 
consider how they could best extend the demand for their apples in Europe 
and elsewhere. They must also endeavour to reduce the cost of sending fruit 
to- Europe. The necessarily high prices realised by their fruit in foreign mar¬ 
kets placed them out of the reach of any but the wealthy ; but at the same time 
lie was satisfied they could, by combining, increase the demand, even at pre¬ 
sent prices. His idea was that they should appoint a good agent, at the prin¬ 
cipal ports of entry in Europe to push their fruit in the right quarters, to 
sell, as much as possible in advance, and to look to the distribution of the 
fruit on arrival. The Government might be asked to assist for a time, de¬ 
ducting all outlay from the returns received from the' fruit, but he was satis¬ 
fied that in the course of a few vears the scheme would be self-supporting. 
Under such a scheme it would be an advantage t-o fix certain standards of 
quality for export, and to arrange for the inspection of the fruit prior to 
shipment. This would have the effect of improving the reputation of their 
fruit, -and would in itself help t-o extend the market for it. 

Mr. Laffer agreed with Mr. Sandercock that greater facilities for market¬ 
ing their fruit were required, not only for oversea markets-, but locally. It 
was not that production had overtaken the demand, but that the absence of 
local facilities prevented the growers from placing their fruit where it was 
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wanted. Particularly on their railways was improvement needed. They had 
to put up with the same primitive arrangements in regard to Broken Hill 
fruit and produce trade as existed twenty years ago. All this had to 
be sent in ordinary goods trucks, closely sheeted down, with the result that 
much of the fruit was greatly deteriorated, and consequently the price of 
good fruit was so high that the consumption was naturally limited. The 
South Australian Fruitgrowers’ Association, which lie regretted had not been 
supported by the growers as it should have been, had been working to im¬ 
prove not only the facilities for local distribution, but also in connection with 
the oversea trade. As a result they were promised much better arrange- 
•rnents by the interstate companies in connection with the trade to Western 
Australia, and he was pleased to say that, after receiving a deputation from 
the Fruitgrowers’ Associations of the different .States, the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth had promised to introduce legislation, placing upon the 
shipping companies reasonable responsibilities for the safe handling of fruit 
entrusted to their care. The South Australian Association had come to the 
conclusion that there was need for considerable improvement in the disposal of 
Australian apples., and intended to ask the growers to contribute towards the 
cost of sending a representative home to watch the fruit during the season 
and to report on results. Mr. Summers agreed with Mr. Sandercock that 
better facilities were needed in connection with the distribution of fruit. He 
was certain that if the cost between the grower .and consumer could be re¬ 
duced to a reasonable amount the local demand would be very much greater. 
So far as the oversea trade was concerned, he supported Mr. Laffer’s remarks. 
Mr. Sanderoock’s scheme went too far and would prove too costly. They must 
not attempt too much. If the growers tried to deal direct with the retailers 
as suggested, the larger fruit brokers would boycott their fruit, and, as they 
would be able to purchase from the other States, the result would be disastrous 
to South Australia. Much good could, however, be accomplished by sending 
some one to England to watch their interests. Mr, Molineux and Dr. Ste¬ 
phens urged the necessity for paying more attention to the development of 
the local market and to the utilisation of the second grade fruit for drying 
>and preserving,, instead of placing it upon the market, to. the detriment of 
the better quality. Combination amongst the growers was necessary. Seve 
ral members referred to the necessity for better facilities and for more care¬ 
ful handling of fruit on the railways, and, on the motion of Mr. Monks, it was 
resolved—“That in the opinion of this meeting the Government should be 
asked to provide better facilities for the handling and carriage of our fruit 
on the railways.” Mb*. Monks advocated the utilisation of apples not quite rip 
to* first grade for cider-making. This Was a good, healthy beverage, and if a 
palatable article was put on the market at a reasonable price there would 
soon be considerable demand for it. Mr.-. Molineux said that the climate was 
against cider-making, as without expensive appliances for cooling fermenta¬ 
tion was too* rapid, and the cider of inferior . quality. Messrs. Quinn and 
Laffer took exception to this statement. At Roseworthy Professor Perkins 
had made cider of very good quality, and at both the Melbourne and Ade¬ 
laide Wine Shows Max J. H. Fourier, of Lower Mtcham, had won prizes for 
cider, which had been very highly commended by the judges. 

FODDER PLANTS FOR HILLS DISTRICTS. 

Mr. AV. Pearson, of Meadows Branch, read a paper on this subject. He 
was satisfied that dairying could not be carried on profitably in* the hills 
unless heavy crops of green fodder were grown for use during the summer 
and autumn, except in a< few favoured spots, where there was good natural 
grass throughout the year. A liberal allowance of wholesome green feed 
during the hot weather would treble the flow of milk. They had to consider 
which crops would give the most value in fodder, having regard to the cost. 
For the hills, in his opinion lucerne,, mangels, sorghum, prairie grass., 
maize, and clover would give most satisfaction. " All things considered, lu¬ 
cerne was the most profitable crop to grow on their stiff clay soils. He would 
sow the seed in April, with a light seeding of barley, oats, or rye for protec¬ 
tion. The crop should be cut early for grain feed, or it will choke the lucerne. 
Lucerne gave a continuous supply of green feed from September to June, if 
properly treated. If not needed as green feed the first two cuttings can be 
made into hav. Good lucerne hay was the best possible winter feed for dairy 
cows-. If liberally manured and well cultivated, four or five good cuts can be 
secured during the summer. Mangels illustrate the old adage, “What is 
worth doing is worth doing well.” He knew of no crop that would respond 
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so readily or surely to liberal treatment; while, if not so. treated, both In 
regard to cultivation and manure, the results would be disappointing. He 
advised giving a heavy coating or stable manure, and ploughing it under 
deeply in May. In July apply 4 cwt. to 6 cwt. of bonedust per acre, and 
plough it in. About the end of August plough lightly and sow the seed in 
drills, about 2 ft. to 2 ft. 6 in. apart. Thin out the plants to 4 in. to 6 in. 
apart at hoeing time, after which they will make rapid growth. In Novem¬ 
ber or December every other plant, or two out of three plants, should be 
pulled, leaving them 2 ft. x 1 ft., or 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. apart, the latter 
being preferable if the land is rich and the plants growing strongly. A month 
later a heavy crop of leaves can be pulled, and it is a good practice at this 
time to loosen the surface with a cultivator; the oftener this can be done the 
better. He calculated that to grow them properly an acre of mangels cost 
£12 10s. to £13, but from 60 tons to 80 tons of roots, besides the summer pick¬ 
ings, will be good value for this outlay. Apart from the total yield, man- 
gels had an added value from Jffie fact that they could be drawn upon 
as required at any time from November to the following September. Sorg¬ 
hum, amber -cane, -and maize will produce heavy crops on ordinary potato 
land without manuring, if the land is well cultivated. He preferred broad¬ 
cast to drilling the seed in the hills, as the plants were finer. Although 
good crops can be grown without manure, he was convinced it paid to apply 
some. Both maize and sorghum were best chaffed, and if a bushel of pollard 
is mixed with enough feed for twelve cows it will be found to increase the 
yield materially. It is a good plan to let this remain for twenty-four hours 
or more, as it appears to improve by heating in the heap. Various millets, 
the red and white clovers, and prairie grass will all yield profitably, but, tak¬ 
ing everything into consideration, he thought that lucerne, mangels, and 
maize or sorghum best -answered their requirements. 

Mr. Downing stated that owing to attack by cutworms he found it prac¬ 
tically impossible to grow mangels. In reply, Mr. Pearson stated that cut¬ 
worms could be easily prevented from doing damage. He made it a practice 
to scatter a mixture of paris green, bran, and sugar on the land about eignt 
or ten days after seeding, and again later on should the plants show any signs 
of attack, He mixed about 60 lb. bran, 1 ib. paris green, and 4 to 6 ib. 
dark sugar with sufficient water to make a crumbly mass. This amount was 
sufficient for half an acre. Mr. Griggs stated that he had known over 100 
tons pex* acre of mangels grown on well-prepared land in England. Mr. Hughes 
spoke highly of lucerne for this district. On the heavy clay land Thomas 
phosphate gave splendid results when applied to lucerne. Maize was the 
cheapest fodder crop to grow on fairly moist land, and was unsurpassed for 
keeping up the milk supply during the drv months. It should, however, be 
fed liberally to the cows. 

EXHIBITS* 

Longwood Branch tabled specimens of boring insects attacking wattle 
roots, lucerne attacked by dodder, and several varieties of clover. 

MILK FEVER* 

Mr. F. Drogemuller, of Woodside Branch, read a paper describing the 
symptoms of milk fever in cattle, and its treatment with homoeopathic medi¬ 
cines. 


PIGS, 

Mr. E. J, Ginn, of Longwood, read a short paper describing the results 
obtained in fattening pigs, partly on the waste from the garden, and a short 
discussion ensued. 


COMMON AILMENTS OF STOCK* 

Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave a very instructive address on this sub¬ 
ject. By means of blackboard sketches he illustrated ‘the different organs of 
the horse -and cow, and described the more general complaints and. also 
methods of treatment. The way to give medicine 5> the application of blis¬ 
ters, and the treatment of wounds were also dealt with. The practice of giv¬ 
ing drenches through the horse’s nose was condemned as "barbarous and 
cruel, and calculated to cause serious injury to the -animal, Numerous ques¬ 
tions were answered, and the hope was expressed that Mr, Desmond would 
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contribute 'articles to The Journal of Agriculture on the subjects dealt with 
that afternoon. 

NEXT CONFERENCES 

It was decided that the next Conference should be held at Meadows. 

SUMMER PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 

Mr. G. Monks, Forest Range Branch, read a paper on this subject. The 
main aim of summer pruning was to produce fruit buds in positions whore, 
under ordinary conditions, few or none ■would be developed; in other words, 
to convert spare wood growth mto trait shoots. The trees can be made to 
bear much earlier than usual by summer pruning, and the trees can be clothed 
with fruit spurs from the forks upwards, instead of having a long length of 
bare wood, with the fruit at the ends of the branches, where they are likely 
to be knocked about by the wind, and, when there is a heavy crop, cause the 
wreck of the tree. In carrying out summer pruning they needed to hit the 
time when there was sufficient sap flowing to form fruit buds, but not enough 
to cause wood growth. This work can only be carried out successfully with 
an open-centre tree.- The best time to perform the work depended upon 
various circumstances, such as soil, rainfall, vigour of trees, etc. With deep, 
well-cultivated soil, and with a good rainfall, he -was satisfied that summer 
pruning should not be commenced until March. He had experimented with 
his trees for several years, pruning some in each month from December to 
March. Those first pruned always made strong growth again ; those pruned 
in January were nearly as bad; while the February-treated Laterals made a 
weak, spindly growth, quite unsuited to fruit production. On the other 
hand, however, the trees treated in March, with few exceptions, gave very 
satisfactory results. He did not favour breaking the laterals, but would use 
a blunt pair of secateurs to cut them, as the wounds would not heal too 
rapidly, and there was thus less risk of fresh wood growth. As a rule, only 
three or four buds should be left on the spurs, but the Jonathan must be 
treated differently. This variety, as a matter of fact, did not respond satis¬ 
factorily to summer priming. Care must be taken to leave the leaders un¬ 
pruned until winter, as it is essential that they should make a fair amount 
of growth each year. Not the least advantage of summer’ pruning was that 
it greatly lessened the time occupied by pruning in the winter. 

WHEAT-GROWING IN THE HILLS* 

Mr. J. W. Vigar, of Mount Pleasant Branch, read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Wheat-growing was combined with dairying, pig-raising, and grazing by 
most of the hills farmers, but it holds a very important position in respect 
to tiny farmer's sources of income, and in the near future ■would receive more 
attention than of late years. The introduction of improved methods of cul¬ 
tivation and harvesting machinery and the use of manures, so general in other 
parts, had not been adopted as yet to any extent in these localities. Their 
aim must be to obtain as much return as possible, with the least outlay, con¬ 
sistent with good management, and to achieve this the farmer must use im¬ 
plements that will perform the maximum of work with a minimum of hired 
service. The jingle-fun ow plough must give place to the three- or four-fur¬ 
row plough, with short mouldboards. The use of these large ploughs has only 
been possible since the advent of the seeddrill, as under the old method of 
broadcasting the longer mouldboard was required to give a fine seedbed. The 
main object now was to turn the land and bury the grass, breaking up the 
soil sufficiently to make a good seedbed. The actual depth to plough must 
depend upon the class of soil. Heavy, strong loam should b© worked deeper 
than soil of a lighter nature. Fallowing was, owing to the heavy rainfall 
and the value of the land for grazing, unnecessary in this district. Besides, 
then* soils did not do well if worked too much. Ploughing was done at end or 
autumn or early in the winter. In regard to manures, mineral super had not 
given him the results it did in other districts. He had tried numerous ex¬ 
periments with different kinds and mixtures of manures, and got by far the 
best results from a mixture of bonedust and super, or guano and super in 
equal parts. Every fanner must, however, experiment for himself in this 
direction. One drawback to wheat-growing that formerly existed, viz., risk 
of serious losses by red rust, had been practically removed owing to the 
introduction of rust-resistant wheats. 

Some discussion followed on the use of manures, there being considerable 
difference of opinion as to the best manures for the Hills districts, and this 
quantity to apply. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Golden Grove, September 22. 

PitESENT— Messrs. Angove (chair), Milne, McPharlin, Harper, Ross, 
Maughan, Haines, Madigan, Bnder, Rawlings, MeEwin, ’White, N. J. and A. 
D. M. Robertson (Hon. Sec.), and about thirty visitors. 

Dairying.-— Mr. P. H. Suter, Government Dairy Instructor, gave a very 
interesting address on dairying. He referred to' the unsatisfactory condition 
of much of the South Australian butter at preseat being exported, and indi¬ 
cated what he believed the inferiority to be due to. The necessity for 
cleanliness on the farm and in. the factory, the treatment of the milk and the 
cream, were all referred to. He urged the necessity for improving the quality 
of their herds, and for proper attention to feeding. 


Petlna Well, September 26- 

Present— Messrs. W. Penna (chair), A. Penna, Thompson, Giles, and 
Fiddamann (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Scrub-cutting. —Mr. R. Penna forwarded a paper on this subject. He 
advised cutting the scrub early and cutting it low, as a little extra cost in. 
this direction would save a lot of breakages of implements. Mr. Giles also 
advised cutting early, as the shoots would then make good growth before 
burning time. All agreed that the scrub should be cut close to the ground, 
and cocky chaff or straw around the stumps was mentioned as of much assist¬ 
ance in burning them. 


Mtindoora, September 23- 

Present —Messrs. Harris, (chair), Mildren, Aitchison, Haines, Button, 
Shearer, Blake, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Regret was 
expressed that nothing definite had been done to secure a fixed standard for 
wheat. Discussion also- took place on the cleaning and harvesting of wheat. 
The Chairman stated that, in view of the remarks made at Congress, he was 
disposed to wait a while before purchasing a complete harvester. 


Applla-Yarrowle* September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Francis (chair). Cat ford, Klemm, Stacey, Bauer, Bec¬ 
ker, Keller, Daly, Bottrall, Brinkworth, Wilsdon, and Fox (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. H. A. Bauer was appointed Hon. Secretary for 
ensuing year. 

Congress. —Delegates, reported on proceedings of Congress. A discus¬ 
sion followed on the buying of wheat, and dissatisfaction was expressed at 
the action of Mr. J. C. Symons, of Crystal Brook Branch, in withdrawing his 
motion in favour of a fixed standard. 

Veterinary Notes. —It was decided that the Hon.. Secretary keep for 
reference a book into* which tested veterinary recipes will be entered. 


Qtiorn 5 September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Noll, McColl, Venning, Toll, Smith, 
Rowe, Finlay, Pattern, Cook, and Walker (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. Mr. Brew¬ 
ster reported on visit to Agricultural College. 

Lucerne. —The Hon. Secretary tabled bundle of lucerne grown on a small 
plot of ground. With the aid of irrigation a plot 26 yards by 10 yards 
would, lie believed, yield 5 tons of green feed during the summer. 
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Denial Bay P October 1. 

Present —Messrs. Smith, (chair), D unnet, Lowe, Starling, Meier, Croker, 
McKenzie, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report.— Ten meetings held; -average attendance, 7.5 members; 
papex*s lead, live. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. Lowe read a paper on “Marketing Wheat.” It 
was with regret 'that lie noticed the discussion at Congress on this subject 
had not achieved anything to make the system of marketing wheat more sat¬ 
isfactory. He believed the reputation of South Australian wheat would con¬ 
tinue ‘to- deteriorate eo long as the present method of buying and selling 
wheat existed. The quality of their wheat sample had been reduced by the 
buyers not encouraging farmers to produce a sample above a given standard. 
While the system of fixing the standard late in the season was unsatisfactory, 
yet at the same time it would not be possible to get a fair standard from the 
earliest samples, as these were usually heavier than the wheat reaped a little 
later. They were told that a low fixed standard would pay the wheat!) uyers, 
and that the farmers profited by a high standard, as their wheat would com¬ 
mand mo-re in the English market. As, however, most of the farmers* wheat 
is sold before the standard could be fixed, he failed to see where the farmer 1 
would benefit. The present system of docking wheat under standard was 
also- very unsatisfactory. The better and fairer way would be to- dock on 
the weight of wheat. He was convinced that if they were to get a better 
system of wheat trading and a better reputation for their wheat the farmers 
must take the matter m hand themselves. The traders were doing so well 
‘out of the present system that they will only oppose any proposal to alter it. 
After some discussion it was resolved to ask the- Branches to- consider the fol¬ 
lowing suggestion :—“That a unit be fixed of what is considered a fair sample 
of South Australian wheat, and that this particular unit (say, 62 
lb. per bushel) be used as a standard for all wheat bought and 
sold in the State, -and that all wheat weighing above or below 
this fixed unit be paid extra for and docked pro rata in the weight of 
wheat.” Members are of opinion that this fixing of the unit should be 
something altogether outside the fixing of the standard required by traders 
for the sale of wheat in foreign markets. [As the price of our wheat fef 
governed by the price realised in the London market for our wheat, and that 
price would be- based on the traders* standard sample, it is not clear in what 
way the proposal of the Denial Bay Branch is to operate-.— Ed.] 


Riverton, September 24* 

Present —-Messrs. Davis (chair), Hannaford, Graves tocks, Bad man, 
Oamac, James, and Cooper (Hon. Sec,). 

Congees s.—The Hon. Secretary reported on proceedings of Congress. 
Membership. —The resolution carried at Congress in favour of removal 
of the present limit of membership was viewed with approval. 

Rose worthy College. —It was decided to arrange with the Principal 
for the members of the Branch to visit the College during October. 


Reeves Plains^ September 23. 

Present —Messrs. Folland (chair), Cordon, Carrol, Day, and McCord 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Congress. —Delegates repented cm proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Agricultural Shows. —Discussion took place on paper on this subject 
read at previous meeting. Members were unanimous that Mr. Win ton’s sug¬ 
gestion to have only four shows outside Adelaide was wrong Several mem¬ 
bers thought that any Township that could a fiord to get up a show was 
deserving of success. In regard to Mr. Winton’s reference to judging, mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that country judging compared very favourably with 
the awards-at the Adelaide Show. 
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Port Lincoln,, September 17. 

P resent —Messrs. Laidlaw (chair), Cavanagh, Reuter, Chapman, Bruce, 
and Sage (Hon. Sec.). 

Bags as Wheat. — Mr. Bruce considered it an injustice that the farmer 
should pay (Ad. each for his wheatsacks, and be compelled to sell them ap 
wheat, as, at 2s. 6d. per bushel for wheat, the farmer lost 5d. on every bag. 
The Hon. Secretary pointed out that under either system the farmer un¬ 
doubtedly paid for the wear and tear and loss on the hags. When the prac¬ 
tice of buying wheat “bags, in” was first adopted some of the buyers gave 
the farmers the option of buying or borrowing the bags; but they gave Id. 
per bushel less to the man who borrowed the bags. 

Haymaking.— Borne discussion took place on the best time to cut the crop 
for hay. Members were unanimous that the crop should be cut as soon as the 
bloom was off. If corn was, needed in the feed, it should be supplied in the 
form of oats, widely grow well in this district . The Hon. Secretary was averse 
to using rust-resisting wheats for hay, as the fibre was more indigestible than 
with the ordinary wheats. It was agreed by several members that rusty wheats 
made bad hay. The Hon. Secretary .said that when rust was prevalent the 
farmer would naturally cut the non-resistant varieties for hay, and by cut¬ 
ting a little earlier than usual the hay would he all right. 


Eudunda s October 3. 

Present —Messrs. Gosling (chair), Paech, Weil, Walter, J. A., E. T., and 
J. Pfitzner, von Bertouch, Schwarz, Krummel, and Marshall (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —Eight' meetings held, with average attendance of eight. 
Various experiments of an important nature had been carried out during the 
year; but it was regretted that so few visitors took any interest in the work. 
Messrs. F. H. Walter, H. D. Weil, and W. H. Marshall were elected Chair¬ 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respectively. Delegates to Con 
gress reported on proceedings. 


Naracoorte, September 3* 

Present —Messrs. J. G. Forster (chair), Malone, Coe, H. A. Forster, 
Williams, Wardle, Caldwell, Att-iwill, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Standard Bushel.— Members were unanimously opposed to Kapunda 
proposal for a 604b. standard for wheat as too low for a fair sample of South 
Australian wheat. 

Resources oe the District .--The Chairman read a paper on t his sub¬ 
ject, dealing with the Narracoorte and Peno1 a country. This covered about 
750,000 acres, two-thirds of which was arable, and the balance inferior and 
scrub land. With the exception of a few farmers and the Coonawarra Fruit 
Colony, the whole area was devo'fced to sheep and a few cattle. Insufficient 
cereals for local consumption are grown, potatoes have to be imported from 
Mount Gambier, and even the supply of dairy produce does not meet the 
local demand. With the exception of a little fruit, the exportable value of 
the produce of this large area of country was wool, worth about £45,000. 
He quoted largely from Professor Perkins’s articles, showing the possibilities 
of the South-East, and, in view of the splendid results obtained by the use 
of fertilisers on even the poor lands in the district, it was to be regretted 
that the large landholders could not see their way to making better use of 
the country. They would not only benefit themselves, but would also give 
employment to more people than at present. The late manager of Morambro 
Station proved that it paid to have the land cultivated and manured for a 
few years, and there were always plenty ready to farm such land on the share 
system. With their average rainfall of from 20 inches to 25 inches they 
could be sure of profitable returns if the land was properly cultivated. He 
had been told by a visitor to New Zealand that much of their plain 
land was similar to that in New Zealand, where, by sowing suitable grasses, 
the carrying capacity had been increased from one sheep per acre to six or 
eight sheep. 
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Dawson, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Renton (chair), I) rays on. Just, Warner, Meyers, Col¬ 
lins, Kilkery, and Nettle (H.on. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Complete Harvesters. —Mr. Warner read a short paper on this subject. 
While he was satisfied that the harvester was a splendid machine, he thought 
several improvements would need to be made in it. He did not think it 
would prove so useful in a light cro-p as in a heavy one. While it would be 
cheaper for a man with old machinery to buy a harvester, lie would advise 
the farmer possessing »a good stripper and winnower to stick to them for a few 
years. One great advantage with the harvester was that it could be kept 
working for a longer period of the day than the ordinary stripper, or even 
the damp-weatlier stripper. When reaping in damp weather it was a good 
plan to- spread the grain on a tarpaulin to prevent its heating. The draught 
of the harvester was greater than that of the stripper. He used five draught 
horses, and had two men to work his harvester. 

Washed Land. —Some discussion took place on the best way to reclaim 
the large holes and gutters caused by heavy rain. Members had found it best 
to put large stones at the lower end of the wash, and allow the sand carried 
by the water to fill up the holes. 


Penola, Octo&er 8. 

Present —Messrs. Darwent (chair), McKay, Peake, Miller, Ricketts, 
Richardson, Ston-ey, Alexander, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported at length on proceedings of Congress. It 
was decided to send a letter of condolence to the family of the late Mr. F. E. 
H. W. Ivriehauff. 


Arthurian, September 22. 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Crosby, Lamsbed, Rowe, Welch, and 
Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Mr. Crosby initiated a discussion on poultry raising, dealing 
with the poor results obtained from eggs purchased from other parts. He 
thought this was largely due to the fact that the eggs were not put aside 
for two or three* days before setting them. The journey by road or rail 
shook the eggs about, and it* was imperative that they be left quiet for % 
few days after receiving them. 


Kanmantoo, September 23« 

Present —Messrs. Mills (chair), Mullins, Thiele, R. TL and J. Downing 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. The past 
season had been very favourable to the increase of rabbits* The green feed 
started early, and the rains were of such a steady character that few of the 
burrows, and only a small percentage of the. nests were destroyed by water. 
Members thought that in a district like this the rabbits could be extermi¬ 
nated by united action on the part of the landowners at the right season of 
the year. Best success was obtained by the use of phosphorus in February, 
and by dealing with the burrows in dune. Farmers with moderate-sized' 
holdings 1ml proved that it was a. fairly, easy matter to clear the land, anti 
with the larger holdings it was a question of employing labour proportionate 
to the acreage to secure equally good results. Simultaneous action through¬ 
out the district was, however, necessary. ■ This had not been secured in the 
past. Wire-netting was considered -an effective aid in overcoming the diffi¬ 
culty. but it involved much expense. It was recognised that to - secure full 
success the co-operation of the Government was necesary. The rabbits 
were destroying the best and sweetest herbage—a fact which called for prompt 
action on the part of all concerned. , • , ' 
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Bowhill, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Do lint (chair), Norman, A. and E. Wevland Burton, 
Walters, N. and S. Johnson, Tyler, J. Waters, jun., and Iviiroa (Hon, S*c.), 
and four visitors. 

Field Trial. —A held trial of cultivating implements was held at Bow- 
hill under the auspices of the Branch on August 25. About eighty farmers 
attended, -and a number of leading firms were represented, the day’s opera¬ 
tions being instructive and interesting. 

Water Supply. —-Members met at Air. Johnson’s homestead for the pur¬ 
pose of inspecting the boring operations being carried on. Mr. Johnson and 
his sons showed the drill at work, and it was agreed that this was a better 
means, of obtaining water than by well-sinking, the cost of _ the pipes for 
the bore, pump, and mill amounting to less than that of sinking a well. 


Carrieton, September 26. , 

Pre sENT—Messrs. Glee-son (chair), Harrington, Manning, Cogan, O’Hal- 
loran, Grmisl'on, Fisher, Kaerger, Hup at z, Steinke, Davies, -and Bock (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress. 

Dairying. —It was decided to ascertain oil what terms the Department 
could assist the Branch to purchase a purebred bull, [The Department has 
disposed of all the bulls purchased some years ago-, and the practice of paying 
hair the cost of approved animals purchased by Branches has been dis¬ 
continued .— Ed . ] 


Virginia, September 2G» 

Present —-Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Taylor, Pavy, Huxtabie, Sheedy, 
Stremp-el, Thompson, Baker, Nash, Gagers, and Ryan (Hon. Sec,), and a 
number of visitors. 

Poultry. —Mr. P. Thompson read a- short paper on this subject. He 
strongly advised the beginner to stick to a breed he knew something about, 
and also to go- in only for purebred fowls, unless crossing for table purposes. 
The purebred fowl cost no more to keep than the mongrel, and would lay 
more eggs. Besides this, one could always sell a few sittings of eggs, and 
also any spare cockerels of pure breed at enhanced prices, and so add con¬ 
siderably to the returns. A flock of purebred birds was also much more 
pleasing to the eye than a mixed lot. After many years’ experience, he 
favoured the Silver Wyandotte as the best all-round bird for the farm. 
They were very hardy, good winter layers, good foragers, fine table birds, 
and" remarkably free from disease. They were splendid sitters, careful 
mothers, but plucky enough to fight to protect their chicks. They would 
often start laying again when their chicks wore about five weeks old. 

Question Box.—A number of questions were asked. The majority of 
members were agreed that the main reason that new land did not now pro¬ 
duce such good crops as the same kind of land did in the early days was 
that grazing the land for so many ^ears had impoverished it- to a certain ex¬ 
tent. Members preferred mating a blood stallion to -a draught mare to the 
reverse cross. 

Congress.— The Chairman reported on proceedings of Congress. 


BalakSava* September 17. 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Black, Hams, Manley, 
SpiJIaae, Tuck, and Burden (Hon. Bee.). 

Motive Power on the Farm. —Paper read by Mr. F. Coleman, of Saddle- 
worth Branch, on this subject, was discussed. Several members considered 
the oil engine much superior to* houseworks on the farm, especially for chaff- 
cutting for a number or horses. „ 
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Elbow Hill, September 17. 

P resent-. Messrs. Du. iui (chair), Elieway, I?hen, Ward, and Wills (Hon. 

Sec.), and one visitor. 

Standard Bushel. Mem hers favoured a permanent .standard of (53 lb, 
per bushel, with extra payment fur over-standard wheat. 


Longwood, October 1. 

.Present —Messrs. Antuar (chair), Vogel, Oheeseman, T. G. and E. J 
Ohm, Russell, McGavisK, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Com. in Moth. Mr. O. Peterson wrote fully concerning his results from 
use of arsenite of soda and Bordeaux mixture combined, and was accorded a 
vote of thanks for his courtesy. Mr. Oinn tabled several codlin moth chry¬ 
salides attached to- the bark of an apple tree. When gathered, on September 
25. they were still in' the caterpillar form, but some had changed to moths. 
Several of those present reported having found empty chrysalis cases already 
this season, and some had seen what they believed to be the moth. 

The Late Mr. Krich.au ff. —A resolution expressing appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. Krichauff and regret- at his death was carried. 

CroEii-MAKiNU. Mr. Vogel read a paper oil cider-making for home use. 

He had made thousands of gallons ot cider hi the old country, bud not in 
this State. Expensive appliances were not necessary to make good eider. 
Cleanliness in all stages of the operation of cider-making was essential to 
success. Good, ripe, clean fruit should be pulped with a wooden stamper in a 
wooden trough, tlien placed in the press and the juice expressed. The juice 
should i1ie.ii be placed in a clean barrel to ferment. The barrel should be 
kept quite full, a little juice being put aside in another receptacle to replenish 
the barrel from time to time while fermentation is going on. The barrel 
should be kept in a cool place, and as soon as fermentation is over should be 
bunged down. If the cider is to be kept for more than a year it will re¬ 
quire to be racked at the end of the winter. Mixed sorts of apples, so long 
as they are sound and ripe, give better eider than a single variety, though 
the Bast,over is usually considered the best cider apple. To fumigate 'the 
casks before use, melt some sulphur and dip a strip or linen in it; put about 
1 square inch of the linen on the end of a wire, set it alight, and hold it in 
the cask until it burns out 

Bitter Pit.— Mr. Oiim tabled samples of Cleopatra apples, picked on 
February 12, to test whether early nicking would prevent attack of bitter 
pit. These apples were small, slightly shrivel led but in good condition and 
free from pitting. Apples left on the tree until ripe were attacked by pit. 


Mount Bryan East, September 24. 

Present . •. Messrs. ’ T. Wilks (chair), Bryce, Honan, Teddy, Dare, J. and 

E. 8. Wilks (Hon. Bee.), and several visitors. 

Industry on the Farm.— Mr. Bryce read a short paper on this subject. 
The period between seedtime and harvest was often referred to as the 
slack time, and it. would be to* the advantage of the farmer if lie utilised 
this time in attending to his fences, fixing gates instead of slip panels, at¬ 
tending to the harness, which should be thoroughly cleaned and well oiled at 
least twice a year, and generally in putting things, straight on the farm. 
While at certain seasons of the year the farmer could not give his attention 
to such matters, they would find it profitable on every farm, whether leasehold 
or freehold; to do their best to keep everything in good order. 

Milk Tester.— It was decided that the- milk tester purchased by the 
Branch should be available to non-members on payment of a. small fee. 
Members desire to encourage the keeping of a more profitable type of cow, 
which could be done by ascertaining which were the poorest milkers, and dis¬ 
posing of them at the first opportunity. 
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WeadowSg September 26« 

. Present—M essrs. Pearson (chair), Plaines, Usher,. Clatworthy, Ellis, 
\v right, Micelle, W. J. and C. E. Stone (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Milk Yields. —Discussion on “testing and weighing milk” was con¬ 
tinued. Members were agreed that it was -necessary for the dairyman to 
know, not only which cows yielded the most milk, but which were the best 
tor butte'*',, 

Rose worthy College. --The Hon. Secretary real an interesting paper 
on a recent visit to the College. . ' 


Richman 5 s Greeks September 26. 

Present— -Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), Roberts, Donovan, Hilder, J. S. 
and J, Me Skimming, F. H. and J. H. Lehmann, Nicholson, Hebert, Wright, 
Knox, H. and J. M. Kelly (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Rearing^ Foals.— Members were agreed that early foals did best in this 
district, as they got the full benefit, of the green feed. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. J. J. Cohort read a paper at previous meeting 
on this subject, in which he advocated a standard of Co lb. per bushel. Mem¬ 
bers were agreed that this was too high for ordinary conditions. 

Congress. —Mr. F. PI. Lehmann, reported at length on proceedings of 
Annual Congress. 


Amyton 3 September 22. 

Present —Messrs. Mills (chair). J. T. and Walter Gum, Kelly, Whea-ckm, 
A. and J. Gray, BourKe, and William Gum (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Congress.. Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 

discussion took place on several of the papers. 

Irrigation. —Mr. J. Kelly read a paper on the possibilities of irrigation. 
Taking the valley of the W’illochra, there was an area of country about sixty 
miles long by live to ten miles in width that had big possibilities before it in 
the way of irrigation. It was surrounded on three sides by hills, and afforded 
•splendid facilities for the conservation of flood water. Besides this, they had 
proof that large supplies of artesian water could he tapped. That the land 
would respond splendidly to irrigation was proved by the magnificent herbage 
which grew on land that had been flooded. While they should not lose sight 
of these possibilities, he would like to impress on the members the fact that 
they could do much to improve their positions by conserving and diverting 
flood waters on to small areas of land on which fruit, vegetables, and sum¬ 
mer fodders could be grown. As dairying and stock-raising were becoming 
the chief industries of the district, the value of green feed during the sun¬ 
nier months could not be over-estimated. Lucerne would do splendidly along 
the watercourses where it could be flooded, and he would advise all of them 
to try some. A little seed could be sown with the who it on the lower 
ground, and generally it would produce a fair bite after the crop was reaped. 
A good discussion followed. Members did not think it would pay to irrigate 
wheat, ( but admitted that much could be done, by irrigating small areas, to 
grow fruits, vegetables, and fodder. 


* Bute, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H. Schroeter, Sharman, 
Hamdorf, Barnes, Commons, and McCormack (Hen. Sec,). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
a number of questions were answered. 

Field Trial. —Members supported proposal to hold field trial of harvest¬ 
ing implements on Messrs. Lominan & Freeman's farm, aw Moonta. 
Opinions .were divided as to the wisdom of postponing trial of* cultivating 
implements from August until March. • :• p. 
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mount Remarkable, September 22. 

Present— Messrs. Casley (chair), Challenger, Kaerger, Giles, Foot, T. P. 
and G. P. Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, Smith, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress and 
on visit' to Roseworthy College. 

Horse-breeding. —Mr. Kaerger read a short paper on this subject. He 
had had considerable experience with the breeding of horses for farm work 
and for the roads, and he found that the progeny of a draught stallion mated 
to a blood mare was strong, active, and hardy. Some people insisted that 
they needed weight for wagon work, and, while this was true, he would pre¬ 
fer to put an extra horse in the team to give the weight rather than use 
heavy horses. The lighter team would eat no more, and would stand the 
travelling better, as the heavy horses get leg-weary and very slow from con¬ 
stant travelling. In the North, where travelling /teams are largely dependent 
upon the feed they can pick up along the journey, the lighter horses 
keep in much better condition. For breeding a lighter class of horses for 
carriage or saddle work or for export, he would mate one of these crossbred 
mares to a blood stallion. He preferred the cross between blood mare and 
draught stallion to the reverse cross, as, in his opinion, the latter were not 
so hardy, active, or so plucky as the other. 


tVEensngle, October 8. 

Present —Messrs. Williams (chair), Robinson, Shipway, It. and H. 
Scott, Hiscoek, Rotten, Hackett, and Tiller (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 

Haymaking. —Mr. Tiller read a short paper on “The Best Time to Cut Hay.” 
If they observed the natural grasses, he believed they would find that: stock 
fattened best when the seed was just beginning to form, but the herbage was 
still green, and he thought this could be accepted as a good guide to hay- 
cutting. Their object was to conserve the most nutriment in a palatable 
form. If they got a half-developed grain in the hay it was at the expense 
of the straw. With overripe hay stock would waste more than with green 
hay, eating the heads and leaving the rest. It was not the grain, but the 
stalk and flag, that they should conserve as hay. Some people claim that the 
riper hay makes better chaff, but what they should say was that it made 
heavier chaff. They should try to produce hay of the best quality, and not <d 
the heaviest weight. He would cut the hay in the bloom, or dough, stage, 
and if grain was needed add it to the chaff as a fully developed grain. Con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued, members generally agreeing that hay cut just 
after blooming was the best for stock. 


IVSInlaton, September 17. 

Present —Messrs. New bold (chair), Mayer, Bonndy, J. and H. W, Mar¬ 
tin, Vanstone, Evans, A. <fe J. McKenzie (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report. —Nine meetings held, with an average attendance ot 
8,5 members. Four papers had been read .and discussed, but several of the 
members lnad failed to carry out their promises to read papers in theiv 
turn. This was not fair to the other members or to the lion. Secretary. 
He thought the lack of interest shown of late in the Bureau meetings was 
largely due to the severe economy of the Government rendering it necessary 
for the Editor of The Journal of Agriculture to cut down the reports of 
meetings to such an extent as to convey the impression that little or nothing 
was done by the Branches. Another reason for 'this lack of interest was the 
failure of the members to realise the duties attached to membership of the 
Bureau, and he had for a long time thought it would be a good plan if at 
each annual meeting half the members were retired,' but were made eligible 
for re-election. This would give each one two years 5 membership and afford 
others an opportunity to join the Branch. Messrs. H, W, Martin, J. D. 
Mayer, and J. McKenzie were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Hon. 
Bee ret ary respectively. 
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Arden Vale, September 26« 

Present-— Messrs. Warren (chair). Flicker, Pearce, Francis, Miller, 
Rogers, Williss, Klinberg, and Hannemann (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Congress.-— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress and Show, and 
on visits to' Roseworthy College and the Outer Harbour. 

Bureau Work. —The Chairman read a paper on ‘‘Adverse Criticism of 
Bureau Work.’ 5 The Agricultural Bureau was subject to a good deal of ad¬ 
verse criticism, but if of a healthy character this can only result in good. 
That there were signs of decay in the institution was not supported by statis¬ 
tics, which show that the Blanches are on the increase. Of the Northern 
Branches it may be said that they were established in better times, and that 
they had survived the long drought was an instance of the wonderful vitality 
of the Northern farmers. Though it was of the utmost importance to learn 
how to farm with a light rainfall and to meet the varying conditions of their 
climate^ it was obvious that without some amount of natural co-operation 
their efforts in agriculture cannot meet with much success, and however abun¬ 
dant information Bureau members may have it cannot be put into practice 
without cash. It was urged with some truth ‘that Bureau meetings suffer 
from repetition, pr that their discussions, like many Parliamentary debates, 
were characterised by more force than logic. This continued repetition can 
only be excused on the plea that about- 1,500 men were always pegging away 
at the practical side of the same subject. They all knew that the theoretical 
and speculative side of a question always gives more room for discussion, 
while, at the same time, to be of any value, it needs peculiar fitness and a 
special training. Many valuable ideas first see the light in the Bureau 
meetings, afterwards to be seized upon and elaborated by -agricultural re¬ 
porters and others, who thereupon appropriate all the honour and glory of the 
discovery. The impeachment’ that they were not masters of debate must also 
be suffered in silence. The consummate manner in which Mr. Darling 
wiped out the Congress on the standard bushel debate was a melancholy in¬ 
stance of this. in Professor Lowrie the farmers lost their champion of 
standard bushel rights, as well as a wise adviser in other directions. One 
fact their critics were apt to forget was that information that might be an 
oft-told tale to them would be quite new to one just beginning farming in this 
country, and the younger members of the agricultural community will find a 
mass of practical information, suited to the varying districts of the State, in 
the reports of the Bureau meetings. 


RedfofU, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Treloar (chair), Button, Wheaton, Robertson, and 
Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Mr. Wheaton reported at length on proceedings of Annual 
-Congress. 


Onetree Hill, September 22. 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. and G. Bowman, Blake, Cowan, 
Flower, W. -and JE. A. Kelly, and Olueas (Hon. Sec.). 

Black Rust. —Mr. E. A. Kelly showed samples of wheat attacked by what 
was known .as black rust. The flag alone appears to be attacked, but the in¬ 
jury is sufficient to kill the plant. An early sown crop_ was the only one 
affected on his land. Three kinds of wheat were sown in the paddock, and 
all were equally affected. 

Taints in Milk.— Members thought ali taints due to feed could be re¬ 
moved by aerating the milk. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Flower stated that he had used bisulphide 
of carbon with success, in destroying rabbits in the burrows. He added 1 gal¬ 
lon of water to 7 lb. of bisulphide, which he kept in an airtight vessel; to 
short sticks, cotton waste, wool, or other soft material was tied, and was dip¬ 
ped in the liquid and inserted in the burrows^ without being ignited. The 
burrows were then closely covered over to keep in the fumes. To make a com¬ 
plete success one or two subsequent visits should be paid to the burrows. 
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Rhine Villa* September 23, 

P he sent -Moss !•,s. 0. A. Payne (chair), F. F. 'Payne. Schick, Lewis, 
Mickan, Pannaeli, ami Vigar (lion. Sac.). 

The Chops. . Some discuss ion. took place on The stale of the crops and the 

effects of the dry weather. Several members reported that, whereas early ta 
the season the crops on the ploughed laud looked bettor than those on. fal¬ 
low, since the dry weather set in the for mm* had been at a si amis till, while on 
the fallow the crops had made good progress. Mem hers were -agreed that' to 
secure the best results -all the laud to be cropped, not oven excepting the 
sand country, should be fallowed. Rust was reported from across i he river, 
but crops in this district were stated to he tree. 


Bafaklava* October 8. 

Present- .Messrs. Robinson (chair), Black, Neville, Tuck, Thomas, 

Thompson, and Burden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Atmic'uriTUiUb Department and the Show. Mr. A. W. Robinson 
read a paper on “A South Australian's Visit to the Melbourne Show. 3 ’ Ho 
wished to compare the efforts of the Victorian Department of Agriculture to 
make the national show a means of educating the producers with those of 
South Australia, The Victorian Department Inis erected a permanent pavi¬ 
lion in the showground, and lie was particularly struck with the variety id 
instructive exhibits and efforts made to make the whole show education id, 
Dook'ie Agricultural College wax represented by a- fine display of cereals in 
straw and grain, olive oil, wines, various fodder plants, all nicely arranged 
ami labelled. The Forestry Branch, was represented by a splendid display of 
.native timbers, polished and unpolished. < In frozen produce, exhibits of pro¬ 
duce were shown. These had been obtained in London ami sent to Victoria 
to show what Russia, Norway, Canada, and other countries were exporting to 
Great Britain to compete with Australian products. In the dairy branch 
practical lessons in cheese-making, the testing of milk, etc., were given by 
the officers. The laboratory was represented by exhibits illustrating the 
results of field experiments and the laboratory work. Tobacco leaf grown 
on the Edi tobacco farm was shown. Then another very' valuable exhibit; con¬ 
sisted of a collection of 137 native grasses and 109 introduced species, all 
labelled with botanical and common names, their qualities, and their suita¬ 
bility to different districts. Cultivated sorghums and millets to the number 
of forty_ were on view, also illustrations of. poultry aifecied by different dis¬ 
eases. In other directions also the Victorian Government showed that they 
desired to make the Royal Show what all shows should bo, viz., a means of 
educating the producers of the State. During each afternoon of the show 
the officers of the various branches of the Department delivered short lectures, 
using the exhibits to illustrate their remarks. If they contrasted this with 
the representation of the South Australian a Department of Agriculture at the 
Adelaide Show, they would realise how differently the Governments of the 
two States viewed this important subject. He had no wish to- decry the 
Roseworfc'hy College or. the Agricult ural Department. The fault lay in the 
very meagre ‘amount voted, by Parliament, which was only about one-fourth 
of what Victoria spent on its Department, As South Australia was a produc¬ 
ing country, rather than a manufacturing one,• the agricultural interests 
should be fostered by the Government. After some'discussion, it was*resolved 
that it was desirable that the 'Branches of -the .Bureau should impress upon 
the Department of Agriculture the necessity for using the Royal and other 
shows to educate the producers. ■ 


Kapuntfa, October I„ 

t Puesent —Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), Windebank, Pascoe, Flavel, Byrne, 
Daly. O’Dea, Weckert, Teagle, and Bolthouse (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor 
Congress. —Mr. Flavel reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion in reference to the fixing of the f.a.q. standard for wheat took 
place. 
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Mount Gambler^ October 8. 

Present— Messrs, Edwards (cliair), Mitchell, Barrows, Kennedy, , Eu- 
woidt, Williams, Watson, Wilson, Schlegel, and Collins (Hon. Bee.). 

Weeds. —Mr. Wilson tabled specimen of Cape tulip (Homeria sp.), and 
Mr. Ruwoldt a plant of buttercup, which he stated was spreading rapidly in 
some parts of the district. Stock would not touch the plant. 

Brands Act.— The proposed amendments to this Act were discussed. 
Members were in favour of the following provisions;—Compulsory registra¬ 
tion of earmarks for sheep; lire brands for sheep sold out of pound; way¬ 
bills tor travelling stock; earmarks for sheep introduced from Victoria. Mem¬ 
bers did not think it necessary for waybills to be attested before a justice of 
the peace. 

Utilisation of Poor Land.— Mr. Collins initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject. He thought lucerne and wattles could be profitably grown on their so- 
called poor lands. His brother sowed lucerne ten years ago on poor, sandy 
soil that would not grow grain. The results had been very satisfactory. Last 
year he sold one cutting for £1 per acre as it stood, and a second cutting tor 
15s. per acre. This was on pure sand. They found it better to cut the crop 
and feed it rather than to graze it. Last year he put in 20 acres in Septem¬ 
ber, and it was now looking well, Mr. Barrows had found it difficult to get 
lucerne to do on the sand, though once it was established it grow well. Some 
discussion on cleaning lucerne of weeds took place, harrowing after cutting 
being recommended. The Chairman had got best growth on rich land from 
autumn-sown seed. The Secretary read letter from Mr. D. Norman, sen., 
in reference to growing wattles on light land. He ploughed the land, har¬ 
rowed it, then broadcasted the seed at the rate of 4 ft. per acre, harrowing 
the land down fine afterwards. Seed was soaked for twenty-four hours .in 
hot water before sowing. He stripped £20 worth of wattle bark and obtained 
2,000 hop poles from this acre. The growth of wattles was as thick as ever 
now, though the first and only time seed was sown was twenty-three years ago. 
The Chairman stated that on poor land in the Hundred of Kongorong they 
sowed about 70 acres to the broadleaf wattle. It was seven or eight years 
before they got any return, but the different strippings had realised £64, 
£80, and £114, and this years returns would come to about £200. He also 
expected to take off another £100 worth of bark next year, and he was certain 
that‘the best use to make of this poor land was to grow wattles. 

Judging at Shows, —The Hon. Secretary suggested that the Agricultural 
Societies should combine to have stock judged by points, in order that visitors 
would knew why the prizewinners were adjudged best. Mr. Mitchell thought 
they would not be able to get judges, as many who now acted could not 
judge by points if they tried. The Hon. Secretary thought the difficulty was 
that the Agricultural Societies were now run as money-making concerns, in¬ 
stead of being used for educational purposes. 


Port Broughton, October 13. 

Present —Messrs. W. R. Whittaker (chair),, W. H. Whittaker, Gardiner, 
Pattingale, Evans, Harford, Barclay, and Dalby (Hon. Sec.), one hon. mem¬ 
ber, and one visitor. 

Successful and Unsuccessful Farming, —The Hon. Secretary read a 
paper on this subject. He referred to the difference in the management of 
farms and the results obtained by the owners of adjoining land. Some had 
good stock, good fences, neat outbuildings, comfortable homesteads, and good 
crops, while just across the road they would see the reverse. In many cases 
the men started under equally good circumstances, and yet, under similar 
conditions of soil and climate, one succeeds and the other fails. The 'reason 
for this must lay in the men rather than in their conditions. It would generally 
be found that the successful farmer saw that his stock were regularly fed, the 
work of the day planned out, and the farm worked on a system. In this 
district this meant one cereal crop on fallow land, then leaving it out for 
one, or, if the holding is large enough, two years 7 grass. Liberal manuring, 
careful selection of suitable varieties of wheat, the use of the best machinery 
for the work, care and attention to such machinery, all receive attention. 
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Waste of hay is avoided by thatching the stacks, and also in protecting them 
from tlie poultry. Stock are kept in good condition, instead or being allowed 
to forage in bare or scanty paddocks when seeding is finished. Wed and 
other products of the farm‘are got up in order to show them to best, ad van 
tage, with corresponding improvement in the returns. Working on these 
lines the farmer has everything done in season, and keeps well up to Ins work. 
Generally if enquiry is made it will be found that the unsuccesslul man works 
without, any system, and his operations are generally the reverse ot what they 
should be. * Probably partly this is due to- indolence or other tailing, and 
perhaps to the fact that the man is not, a, good manager, though industrious 
and pains taking. He thought the latter could learn something to his ad¬ 
vantage- and to"the advantage of the State through the medium of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau and The Journal of Agriculture, The latter contains_ infor¬ 
mation of interest to- farmers on every subject connected with their work, and 
should be read by every farmer. Members generally agreed with the paper. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. Pattingale’s home¬ 
stead, and after the usual inspection members and friends were entertained, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Pattingale. 


Davenport, September 29. 

Present— Messrs. Hodshou [ chair),, IJoldsworth, Roberts, McDonald, and 
Lecky (Hon. Sec*.). 

Gardening .— Mr. J. Roberts read a paper on “Gardening in the Flinders 
Range.” In the Flinders Range there were many rich gullies which could be 
made to yield profitable returns. The greatest drawbacks, however, were the 
very small rainfall, the absence of running streams of water, and the scarcity 
of springs. Still, within the hills they had natural reservoirs in the shape of 
springs in some places, while in others large quantities of water could be 
conserved >at a small expense. They had many instances in America: and 
elsewhere of greater difficulties being overcome, water often being bro-uglit 
for many miles. In respect to gardening the question, of course, was; Given 
the water, would there bo sufficient demand for the produce to pay? While 
lie admitted that the local demand 'was not very extensive, still it would 
suffice to take all that three or four extensive gardens could produce. * It 
ought not to be necessary to send all the way to Adelaide for vegetables 
which, bruised and stale as they are, cost the consumer too much. Consider¬ 
able discussion took place, -and it was generally admitted that the crux of the 
whom question, was the cost of water for irrigation. 

Congress.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 


Wilson, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Harrison (chair)* Barnes, Sexton, Gill, Need, Moyer, 
Nelson, and Neal (Hon. Sec.). • ■ ' 1 

Standard Bushel. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members were 
unanimous in their opposition to any standard under 6l{ ib, per bushel, being 
of opinion that a low standard would be against the interests of the farmers. 
Members were also opposed to a permanent standard, but thought all market¬ 
able samples should be considered when the standard was being fixed for each 
season. 


Johnsburg, September 24. 

Present —Messrs. Masters (chair), McRitchie, Potter, Cauglilan, Chal¬ 
mers, and Johnson (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— Mr. Cauglilan reported that he was using phos- 
phorised pollard very successful!/ for the destruction of rabbits, and thought 
this was the best agent for dealing with the pest at this time of the year, as 
the rabbits took it very readily. 
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Port Elliot, October■ 15. 

Present —Mesrs. McLeod (chair), Pannel, Green, and Hargreaves (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Exhibits.— Mr. Pannel tabled specimen of weed that had spread con¬ 
siderably in the district of late years. Neither horses, sheep, nor cattle would 
©at it. [This is an introduced weed, Fumaria officinalis, which does a lot of 
harm in the cereal crops in many parts of the South.— Ed.] Mr. Green 
tabled fine samples of strawberries. 

Strawberries. —Mr. Green recommended Edith strawberry for cultiva¬ 
tion, being, in his opinion, the best of the early varieties. He advocated 
renewing the beds every third year. The best way to do this was to dig up 
and replant about one-third of the area each season. 


Gumeracha, September 26- 

Present— Messrs. Monfries (chair), Moore, Hannaford, Norsworthy, 
Bond, Stephens, Jamieson, Sandercock, and Lee. 

Code in Moth Parasites. —Mr. H unin ford read extract from paper, in 
which it was stated that a parasite of the codim moth had completely eradi- 
caced that insect in one part of Spain. It was decided to refer the matter to 
the Council of Agriculture, and ask whether the statement was correct. [The 
members of the Council are not in a position to say whether this is so, but the 
statement referred to was brought before them nearly eighteen months ago, 
with, a request that the Government should pay portion, of the expense of 
sending some one to Spain to search for the insect. As, however, there was 
no. evidence in support of the claim that such a parasite existed, the Hon. 
Minister decided that he could not recommend the Government to incur any 
expense in the matter. See page 249, November, 1903, issue. —Ed.] 


Lyndoch* October 22, 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Warren, Mitchell, Wooleock, Ross, 
H. and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), two honorary members, and four visitors. 

Apricot Disease. —Two members reported apricot trees suffering from 
some disease, which was suggested by Mr. Quinn to be due to climatic or soil 
conditions, and by others as the result of injury caused by hail. 

Weed. —A visitor tabled a weed which was proving very difficult to 
eradicate. 

Tick Regulations. —Mr. J. Kluge read a paper dealing with the restric¬ 
tions imposed by the Victorian Government on imported poultry. 


Elbow HiSS, October 18. 

Present —Messrs. Wake (chair), Elleway, A. and W. Spence, Harvey, 
Storey, and Wills (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Agency Nuisance. —Some discussion took place on the numerous agents 
travelling the district, members being, as they termed it, “full up 3 ’ of these 
agents. It was decided to follow the example of Arthurton Branch, and 
decline to deal with agents, but to buy direct from the principals. 


Crystal Brook, October 15- 

Present —Messrs. W. Hamlyn (chair), A. Hamlyn, Hutchison, Townsend, 
Venning, Miell, Weston, and Symons (Hon. Sec,). 

Go-operation. —Mr. W. J. Yenning read an interesting account of the 
successful operation of a fanners’ co-operative union at Murtoa, Victoria, and 
some discussion ensued. 
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Mlnlaton, October 15. 

Present —Messrs. New bold (chair), Mayer, Evans, Correll, .and A. and J. 
McKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Phosphate Rocks .—Mr. J. D. Mayer gave an interesting address, illus¬ 
trated by means of the blackboard and with maps, on the composition of phos¬ 
phates, the supposed source of origin, etc. An interesting discussion followed, 
and it was resolved to ask that the Branch be supplied with samples of rock 
phosphates, and that information be published in The Journal of Agriculture 
indicating how samples of supposed phosphate rocks could be tested by mem¬ 
bers to ascertain whether they were of sufficient value to be worth analysing. 
After the meeting members -were entertained by Mr. and Miss Mayer. [I 
regret the Department is not in a position to supply samples of phosphate 
rocks to Branches. The testing of samples of rock for phosphoric acid, even 
in a rough way, presents difficulties to persons unfamiliar with analytical 
work. The School of Mines Analyst is, however, furnishing for publication 
instructions, which, if carefully followed, will give an idea as to whether any 
©ample is worth the cost of a proper analysis.—E d.] 


C!arenclon 9 October IO. 

Present— Messrs. Payne (chair), Morphett, P. and J. Piggott, Spencer,' 
Hilton, Dunmill, Harper, Felling, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fallowing v. Fallow Cropping.— Mr. R. Hilton initiated a discussion on 
this subject, dealing with the question of growing peas in preference to leav¬ 
ing the land as bare fallow before sowing for the hay crop. Members were of 
opinion that while sometimes they might get as good a crop after peas as on 
bare fallow, the crop, as a rule, did better if the land was fallowed and well 
worked to clean it. In reply to question, members attributed the yellow 
appearance of the wheat crops in this district to excess of moisture and cold 
during the winter months. 


Calca* October 1. 

Present —Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), W. J. and E. A. Roberts, Smith, 
Plush, Crowder, Bowman, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Takeall. —Mr. A. B. Smith read a short paper on this subject, and con¬ 
siderable discussion ensued. Members were of opinion that the Branches 
should combine to ask the Department to make a thorough investigation into 
the conditions and circumstances under which this disease occurs, with a view 
to find out the cause, and, if possible, the remedy for the disease. [This has 
been done several times, but replies have been so confusing that until last 
year no satisfactory conclusion could be arrived at. If the article on page 297 
of December, 1903, issu-e of The Journal of Agriculture is studied, members 
will note the results of more recent investigation into the cause of takeall.— 
Ed.] 

Mixing Wood Ashes with Super. —Discussion on this subject took place, 
and reply of the General Secretary to query by Pine Forest Branch (July, 1898) 
was quoted, advising members not to mix wood ashes with super. [Theo¬ 
retically, the mixing of ashes with super will cause the water-soluble phosphate 
to revert, or, in other words, to become less soluble. Moisture and time are, 
however, required to bring about such changes, and there is practically no 
danger of injury if the manure is kept dry and used within a day or two.-— 
Ed .] 


Caltowie, September 20. 

Present —Messrs. Royal (chair), Graham, Potter, Neate, Petatz, Kerr, 
Jettner, McDonald, Hewett, A. and J. McCallum, Moore, and J. G. and F. 
Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion ensued. 
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Port Germ-sin* September 24. 

Present— -Messrs. Blesing (chair), Deer, Head, Kingcome, Thomas, Glu- 
vas, and Basford (Hon. Sec.). 

Veterinary Inspection oe Horse Stock at Shows, —Mr. Kingcome read 
a short paper on this subject at previous meeting. He thought the matter 
should be taken up by the Council of Agriculture, as it was well known that 
horses suffering from serious physical defects, not visible to the untrained eye, 
were often awarded prizes at agricultural shows. Breeders being to a large 
extent guided by these awards patronised the prize-winning stallions, the 
natural result being that any defect in the horse was often reproduced in a 
worse form in the progeny. The judges were not wholly to blame, as often 
the unsoimdness might be of such a character as to be difficult to detect with 
careful examination by a trained observer. Veterinary examination of 
breeding stock had been introduced at Wagg-a Show recently for, he believed, 
the hyst time in Australia, and though, as was to be expected, the system came 
in for considerable criticism from some of the exhibitors, on the whole the 
results were satisfactory, though surprising to many. This system had been 
tested with success in Great Britain for some years, and he was certain that in 
view of the immense harm resulting from the service of unsound stallions 
the veterinary examination of all horses should be insisted Upon by the com¬ 
mittees of agricultural societies. He was quite aware that such a proposal 
would be strongly opposed by many exhibitors, but they had first to consider 
the interests of the breeders of horses. Most of the members agreed with 
Mr. Kingcome. 

Congress. —Mr. Blesing reported upon proceedings of Congress and on 
visit to Boseworthy College. Dealing with the question of the standard 
bushel, he said that it appeared to him that they must leave the matter en¬ 
tirely to the Chamber of Commerce. 


Mount Pleasant, October 14. 

Present —'Messrs. Phillis (chair), Godfree, Thomson, Maxwell, Tabscott, 
Miller, Giles, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Size op Wheat sacks. —Members were opposed to proposed reduction in 
the size of the wheatsack, being of opinion that the four-bushel bag was 
quite small enough. 

Ensilage. —Mr. Giles initiated a discussion on this subject. He strongly 
advised members to put down a large pit of ensilage in good seasons, as if 
not required at once it would keep for a long time. 

Dairy Records. —Mr. Giles reported on yields from eight different cows 
during the past three years. The average weights of milk yielded by each 
cow during that period were respectively:—5,491 lb., 5,551 ft)., 4,638 lb., 
5,990 ft)., 5,923 ft)., 5,287 lb., 5,183 ft)., 5,226 ft). The highest yield of any cow 
in any year was 7,003 ft>. 


Mannum 5 October 15. 

Present—M essrs. Faelirmann (chair), Schulze, Wilhelm, Baum, Schuetze, 
Habv, Pfeiffer, and Preiss (Hon. Sec.). 

Impaction. —Some discussion on the subject of dry bible or impaction in 
cattle took place, deaths having occurred recently in the district. Members 
wished to know whether it was correct that cattle that were depasturing on 
saltbush escaped this complaint, as, if so, they thought it would pay to grow 
saltbush purposely for cattle. [Perhaps some members of other Branches can 
answer this enquiry. —Ed.] 

Binder v. Harvester.— Mr. J. A. Schuetze advocated harvesting with 
the twine binder in preference to using the complete harvester, as the 
straw was of considerable value to them. Members generally agreed, _ but 
found the threshing work difficult. The header was too slow and laborious, 
and did not break the straw sufficiently. The Hon. Secretary was instructed 
to enquire cost of a steam threshing plant. 
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Forster, October 8. 

Present —■Messrs. Ii. Schenscher (chair), E. Schenscher, Pain, Jos., AV., 
F., and John Johns (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Business. —-Mr, Pain reported on proceedings of Congress. Some dis¬ 
cussion on the different makes of • mowing # machines took place. Members 
wished to know how to prevent a horse striking its front legs with the hind 
feet. [It is very doubtful whether any treatment will be effective, though 
some authorities state that in some cases the evil can be lessened by sbotvng 
the horses in a certain way.—E d.] 


Yorketown s October j5- 

P resent —Messrs. Con-ell (chair), Bull, Jung, Domaschenz, A, and J. 
Anderson, Sabine, Latty, Koth, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and hue visitois, 
including Mr. W. L. Summers (Inspector of Fertilisers). 

Cultivation of Salty Soils. —This meeting was held at Mr, C. Dorn a- 
schenz’s residence for the purpose of examining the experimental plots on the 
salt land referred to at previous meeting. Although the wheat and barley on 
this land were very irregular, they botn promised well prior to the dry spell 
setting in. In the hollow the wet during the winter had destroyed the 
plant, while the hot winds had blighted some patches, Saltbu&hes, man¬ 
gels, rape, and kale were, however, thriving, and, after discussion of re¬ 
sults, it was unanimously resolved that in the opinion of this Branch the ex¬ 
periments carried out by Mr. Domaschenz demonstrated that these salty soils 
could b© very profitably utilised. Mr. Domaschenz was asked to continue his 
experiments, and several members indicated their intention of undertaking 
similar tests next season. The visitors were afterwards entertained by M** 
and Mrs. Domaschenz. [A full report on these experiments appears else¬ 
where.— Ed.] 


Koolunga, October 21. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Shipway, Sandow, Palmer, 
Cooper, Fuller, Perrin, Burgess, La wry, and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding Draught Horses. —Mr. E. Fuller read a short paper on this 
subject. He aavised selecting the best mares for breeding, giving special 
attention to temper and shape. He preferred the pure draught rather than 
the progeny of draught mare and blood stallion. The latter were often too 
spirited, and worked themselves poor. The farmer must of necessity patronise 
a travelling stallion, as it is very rarely he breeds a sufficient number of 
stock to warrant his keeping a good stallion. The mares should be well fed 
while the foals are with them. The foal should be weaned at five to seven 
mouths, and should be well fed and given plenty of exercise. The young colt 
may be broken in at two and -a half years old and given a little light work 
for a time, but should b© turned out in a good paddock in the spring, Au 
four years old it will be fit for heavy work. Several members thought a. 
farmer keeping a stallion liad a much better chance of getting foals than the 
one patronising a travelling stallion. Members were generally of opinion 
that the present system of travelling horses was not satisfactory. 


Gladstone* October I* 

Present —Messrs, Goode (chair), Sargent, Goodes, Burton, Odgers, Bray- 
ley, and Wornum (Hon. Sec.). 

Ice Plant.— Attention was drawn to the fact that ^this objectionable 
weed was growing on the railway reserves near the township. It was decided 
to endeavour to have the weeds destroyed as early as possible. 

Congress. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
the resolution in favour of removing restrictions on Bureau membership mec 
with approval. 
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STOMACH AND BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE- 
By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, Government Veterinarian. 

In handling such a large subject, and in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, when science, especially veterinary science, has made such progress, 
it is necessary to avoid calling every disorder of the horse which arises from 
affections of the stomach and intestines colic or gripes. In such cases, if a 
careful examination is made, and the history of the case fully considered, the 
exact seat of the trouble can be located, and action taken according to th»e 
requirements of the case. This would be more rational than the usual method 
of treating with medicines to deaden the pain, and allowing Nature to remove 
the cause. 


Acute Indigestion. 

We will first deal with acute stomach indigestion, known under thi© fol¬ 
lowing names:—Impaction of the stomach, stomach staggers, etc. 

Causes ,—These can he^placed under two heads, viz., predisposing and 
actual. The first (predisposing) are diseases of the organs of digestion, at the 
teeth, and glands of the mouth, while diseases of the liver may play an im¬ 
portant paid. One of the most important is disease of the stomach itself. 
The teeth of most farm horses in this State receive a lot of attention, 
Whether the operations are performed on scientific lines is an open question. 
The actual causes are: Over-gorging is the most frequent cause in most 
cases; rapid feeding, especially when the food is bolted without masticating 
it properly: errors in dieting; and the water supply. The food which gives 
rise to these conditions is divided into two heads:—1. Succulent^ such as 
preen barley, green clover, green maize, brewers’ grains, and growing wheat. 
Wheat is the worst o-f all, and I think this applies to both growing wheat and 
that which is prepared for the mill. 2. Dry, such as seconds, beans, peas, 
wheat, barley, flour, pollard, m,ai:ae, wheaten straw, and old grass-hay, such 
as is given to cattle by the dairy farmers in the winter to fill out their bellies 
to allow the rain to run off them. Wheat, and some of the green foods, are 
not only blamed for causing indigestion, but may germinate a ferment*, while 
some observers go so far as to argue that a poison is formed, which gives rise 
to intoxication, and in this way they account for the peculiar head symptoms 
seen in some of these cases. 

Rymptwns —The symptoms in these oases are not those of well-marked 
pair. The hors© may appear dull and languid, and refuse the most tempting 
food. As time goes on he begins to show indications; of abdominal pain, such 
as lying down, pawing, yawning, turning up his nose, or, to be more correct, 
extending his upper lip', and will often extend himself as far as possible—-a 
movement often made by man when attached by acute indigestion. When 
lying down the animal rests on his left side, putting his hose back in the 
region of his stomach on the right side, but not in the Sank, as is usually the 
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iji intestinal troubles w derangements. As time goes on lie shows more 
decided symptoms, colicky pains increase, and, in some cast's, pain is shown 
on pressure over the region of the stomach. If the stomach is distended with 
gius, also with overloading- -and this is nearly always the case when green feed 
has, been the cause—the symptoms are most alarming, as in these, cases the 
animal’s breathing is more or Hess laboured, owing to pressure on, (lie dia-r* 
p lira gin. (Diaphragm, common l.y called the skirt, a- membrane dividing the 
chest and bowel cavities.) The pulse in the early stages is usually lull, 
moderately strong, and slightly increased in frequency ; the membranes sur¬ 
rounding the eyes, are slightly redder than in health, while the temperature 
in the early stages is scarcely• more than normal. 

It the animal does not obtain relief in the early stages all the symptom.* 
are aggravated; the puls© increases and becomes irritable', the bmithing 
mode laboured and difficult, the niembnin.es surrounding the eyes become red¬ 
der, and the temperature may rise. In oases where a large quantity of gas 
is formed, it can be smelt at the animal’s nose, and has that peculiar sour 
smell well known when the stomach of the horse is opened in post-mortem 
examination while tlile body is warm. When a quantity ’of gas accumulates 
in the stomach we may also get gas in the bowels. In such oases the horse 
will attempt to vomit, and occasionally succeed, thie sour, vomited food passing 
down the nostrils. This condition, usually a fatal symptom of a ruptured 
stomach or strangulation of the first parts of the intestines, may give tempo¬ 
rary relief. A few cases are recorded where the horse has vomited and re¬ 
covered ; still, the number of eases is so small that the observers have availed 
themselves of _ the opportunity to record the cases as something out of the 
ordinary. If the above symptoms are continued, symptoms of brain troubles 
sot in. These are described as dumb staggers, mad staggers, and stomach 
shagglers. In the dumb form the symptoms are as if the animal was fro© from 
pain; there is slight unconsciousness; the head hangs down or is placed in a 
corner; the pupils of the eye are enlarged ; the gait is unsteady when the ani¬ 
mal is made to move; the veins are distended, and, if you bleed, the blood is 
thick and dark in colour. The membranes surrounding the eyes are of a dark 
blood hue. The animal may die in this stage, or m convulsions. In the 
mad form we may get delirium; in fact, the animal “runs amuck.” The 
pulse in this form is-rapid, full, and strong; bleeding has little effect, om it; 
the blood flows rapidly, which is not the case in^the early stages. The respira¬ 
tions are rapid, and the membranes surrounding the eyes of a bright red 
colour. According to some observers, the blood vessels of the brain in tins 
form are empty, while others -argue that the symptoms are due to congestion 
of the small blood vessels of the brain. When investigating such conditions, 
great care, hasi to be exercised in _ making post-mortem examinations. 
The head should be examined first—before the body is opened—as m 
opening the trunk first wte may drain the blood from the brain, and so alter 
the conditions. If we first open the thorax (the chest cavity) and abdomen wo 
allow the pressure of the atmosphere to act on the blood vessels of these regions, 
which may force the blood into the vessels of the brain. 

Diagnosis .—In the early stages it is not an easy matter to diagnose gas¬ 
tritic derangement, and especially if gases,are not present; still, if' we got the 
history of the case, examine the food and the surroundings, wo limy secure 
somJe information to* guide us in making a correct diagnosis. _ In jail oases it 
is ve.ry necessary to examine the patient carefully before medicine in any form 
is given, as neglect in this respect may lead to fatal results, Diagnosis is 
difficult when the disorder is accompanied by impaction of the bowels or when 
the bowels are distended with gas. The following is a simple method of exami¬ 
nation in- such oases, and does not require the rise of instruments, except a 
clinical thermometer. Where the history, food, and surroutidiugs have led 

one to believe that impaction of the stomach is the trouble :-.First, note the 

appearance of the membranes surrounding 'the eyes, then the beat and' charac¬ 
ter of the puke, also the breathing, noting if the abdominal muscles are 
brought into play, like a broken-winded horse. Take the temperature^ which 
in a healthy horse should be 100.5, The next step, is to examine tho abdomi¬ 
nal cavity. This is accomplished in the following manner: —Over the lower 
portion of the chest, about fifteen inches behind the shoulder, the ear is 
placed, with a view of hearing the borborygmi (a peculiar sound given off by 
the. natural movement of .. the bowels) of . the first part of the Email 
intestine. If this normal movement does not exist, the next step is to lift 
the abdomen with both hands, standing on the left; (near) side of the animal, 
immediately behind the breastbone. If impaction' of the stomach is present, 
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and accompanied by pain, the animal will turn its head towards this region. 
Having examined the gastric region it is necessary to examine the bowels. On 
the right (off) side, behind the last rib, low down in the flank, the ear is 
placed. If gas has collected in the bowels, loud-and quick movements will be 
heai’d. If any of the readers of The Journal decide to adopt such a method of 
examination, it would be as well to remember that "practice makes perfect.” 
It is important that the stockowner should be well acquainted with the sound 
given off by the movements of the bowels in a house that is in a perfect state 
of health. This method requires a lot of practice to master the operation, 
but, with constant practice, one’s fingers seem to have eyes in them. 

One must be careful in giving an opinion as to the ultimate results of 
these cases. An expression of opinion given in the early stages may be re¬ 
gretted later on. It is better to wait some time before giving a decided opin¬ 
ion, and special care is required with pregnant animals. The after effects to 
be threaded are founder in the feet, rupture of the stomach, congestion of the 
lungs, and brain symptoms. 

(To he continued.) 


SUGGESTIONS TO ENQUIRERS re TREATMENT OF * 
STOCK COMPLAINTS. 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

In furnishing this series of suggestions as a guide to breeders and owners 
of stock who wish to obtain advice for their sick or injured animals, it must 
be borne in mind that circumstances, apparently trivial in character, if clearly 
stated, may afford valuable information to assist the veterinary in laying 
down a line of treatment. Information should be given on the following 
points: — 

1. The class or breed of animal ; also the age and sex, and date of attack. 

2. The general condition of the animal before and at the commencement 
of. the attack. 

3. The general conduct of the affected animal, whether constantly stand¬ 
ing or frequently lying down, and the different positions assumed when down 
or standing, and whether there is any peculiarity in the gait when walking, . 
etc. 

4. The state of the appetite—whether all kinds of food are refused, or 
partiality is shown for some particular diet. 

5. Ascertain the temperature of the body and extremities; also the in¬ 
ternal temperature, by means of a clinical thermometer placed in the rectum, 
two or three times a day. 

6. The state of the bowels as shown by the character of the evacuations, 
and whether pain or difficulty is experienced in passing them, etc. 

7. The character of the urine, and whether it exceeds or is less than the 
usual quantity. 

8. How many times does the animal breathe per minute when at rest P 

9. How many beats is the pulse per minute? 

10. What is the colour of the membranes surrounding the eyes, and the 
character of the discharges, if any? 

11. State the character of the herbage or other food the animal has been 
living upon. 

12. The nature of the water supply. 

13. The character of the locality, whether hilly or flat, heavily timbered, 
or otherwise, etc. 

14. Has the disease existed in the same breed of animals or in the same 
locality before? Is the complaint prevalent at certain seasons of the year? 
If so, state when. If a spreading disease, state its limits up to the time of 
writing. 
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ill© attacks of these woiw, wore noticed; also a number oi small, round, 
whit© masses filled with egg**.. t These nematode worms are microscopic hi 
size, and one or other of the different .species at.lacks ;i largo propoiiimi of 
our cultivated plants-. They are usually spoken of as imxKh worms" or 
“root-galls/'’ 

In Europe one species of ‘hoot-gaiF causes iimue.nw. damage to the. beet 
crops; othlens a ttack clovers, (iniain.cuI al plants, I'ruit-l roes, and vegetables. 
Except in the. case of attack on sugar laxds, results, of cll’orts to mm balk the 
pest have not been very satisfactory, though in some rases ex peri men Is in¬ 
dicate that a large proportion of t he worms may be dost toyed in the soil 
befofie the crop is sown. With sugar beets it has been found tbat if seed is 
sown early, and the plants pulled when lour weeks old, and fed to sleek, the 
thread-worms are 'destroyed before they have .nurtured and laid any eggs, 
consequently the main crop of beats can then be sown without much risk of 
loss. In bad cases of infestation, two catch crops, or trap crops, am sown and 
destroyed before the main crop is planted. As him full life history of the local 
species of thread-worms has not been satisfactorily determined' it is not 
possible to say whether any similar treatment would prove effective herb; 
but, in any case, thie cost of labour and the value of the crop would be against 
it. Resource must, therefore, be had to the application of dressings, to the 
ground which will destroy the worms before the crop is sown. Dr. Cobb, 
of New South Wales, recommends that Successive applications of iu.seidiickfcs 
should be made, as the period occupied by some of the Australian gall-worms 
may possibly extend over two months. While in the shell tlie. treatment 
would have no- effect; but at other stages good results might bb obtained, 
hence the necessity for long-con tinned treatmtent ■ with lighter applications 
rather than one heavy dressing. 

Of t.h© vermicidbs tested at various times, lime used in large quantities 
is stated to give the best results. One ton to t wo tons per acre, applied in 
two or three drbs»i.ugs> over a period of six months, is recommended. (hnsr 
lira© in lesser quantities has been used successfully, Sulphate- of iron, muriate 
and sulphate of potash, sulphate of amnionia, and other ehenrcnls, at the 
riarte -of 3 cwt. or more per acre, give good results: but- the. cost of the appli¬ 
cation, unless its effect i» lasting, makes each of these prohibitive tor cereal 
crops ’under local conditions, -as the previous experimental work darns, not 
warrant us in expecting any large increase in the crop from the us© of those 
manures. 

I hope to be able to arrange with Mr. Arnold, and on© or two others, to 
mark off some of the infested areas on which to try some experiments inext 
year. The treatment will commence after the land is fallowed, and the re- 
ooramendatiom of Dr. Cobb, to apply two or thro© -dressings, rather than the 
same quantity of material at oil© application, will lie -adopted. 


A NEW DISEASE OF FIG BRANCHES* 

Mr. T. B. Robson, of Elly thorp©, Iloetomlle, recently forwarded to- the 
Department of Agriculture some diseased fig branches. Ho stated* that n 
large number of brandies on one of has Ca.pri figs wore affected in t he following 
wav;—The young wood made during the previous year will put out new leaves 
and fruit in thte spring in the usual way, but before they reach auv siw they 
begin to droop, and finally die, • The branch also shows ’signs of disease near 
the fruits, the bark showing a distinct reddish tinge. Gradually tins spreads 
downwards, until by the end of the season most of the new wood is dest royer!, 
the lino of donmrkation between the diseased and. healthy wood being very 
distinct. This disease has been noticed on one t ree only in Mr. Robson*# 
-orchard. This tree has been affected -'for several years. Specimens of tbte 
diseased branches wore forwarded to Mr, D. McAlpino, of Melbourne, who 
advises that he developed flora thorn a luxuriant growth of the grev mould 
(Botrytis), which is undoubtedly the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. MeAlpin© states that lost year this -disease was reported as prevalent 
in fig trees in the south-western districts of France. Ordinarily the imma¬ 
ture fruits formed in autumn remain on tlie trees through the winter. These 
are attacked by the fungus, the fruits become mummified, and bear upon their 
surfaces the fructification of the Botrytis . As the warm weather of spring 
sets in the spores germinate and spread through the peduncle of the fruit into 
the young twigs, causing their death. Another method of distribution is 
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through the softening and falling from the branches of the decaying fruits. 
These frequently lodge, upon other branches, and, remaining there, spread the 
infection to fr'esh centres. The removal of all fruit from affected trees at the 
end of autumn is suggested as a means of preventing the spread of the disease. 

Mr. Robson states that the Capri fig attacked by this disease is the only 
one which has as yet carried winter fruit: up to the present none of the com¬ 
mercial varieties have been attacked. So far there is no evidence of the disease 
having been combated by spraying. If the main source of infection is, as 
stated, through the peduncle or stalk of the fruit, it is difficult to see how any 
fungicide can be effective. If the bark is attacked as a result of outward in¬ 
fection the disease would be much simpler to deal with. To remove the winter 
figs would, in commercial varieties, involve the loss of the first crop of figs, 
and, in the Capri fig, remove the fruits which would be required to carry the 
fig wasp through the winter. 


ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 


The following table shows the returns from each pen of birds at R-ooe- 
worthy for the six months ending November 14; also the eggs laid during 
November: — 


No. of Pen. 

Breed. 

Owner. 

Number of 
Eggs laid 
during six 
months. 

CO 

to 

to M 

Srg | 

15 -J x 
22 *33 


Number of 
Eggs laid 
to Nov. 30. 

4 

White Leghorn ... 

Sunny hurst Egg Farm 

750 

£ 

_ 2 

s. 

5 

d. 

i 

816 

1 

White Leghorn ... 

Butler, Mrs. S. 

640 

1 

16 

4 

702 

17 

Silver Wyandotte 

Smith, W. A. E. 

59S 

1 

17 

11 

651 

9 

Buff Leghorn 

Foot, C. 

560 

1 

12 

9 

618 

‘24 

Minorca. 

Pengiase Bros. 

528 

1 

9 

0 

599 

21 

Black Orpington 

Tyler, A. H. 

51S 

1 

6 

4 

562 

31 

Ancona . 

Russell, Dr. H. H. E. 

481 

1 

4 

/ 

534 

18 

Buff Orpington ... 

Half our, J. G. ... 

465 

1 

6 

8 

499 

29 

Langshan . 

Hassell, G. 

459 

1 

3 

9 

503 

T~ 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Marshall, H. P. 

448 

1 

1 

8 

507 

19 

Buff Orpington ... 

Laidlaw, R. 

445 

1 

4 

0 

483 

2 

White Leghorn ... 

Crompton, T. E. 

423 

1 

3 

« 

485 

10 

Buff Leghorn .J 

Sargenfri Poul. Yards 

406 

0 

19 

o ; 

452 

12 

White Wyandotte 

Bennett, W. C. 

370 

0 

19 

3 | 

417 

5 

White Leghorn ... 

Padman, A. H. & J. E. 
Chart Trading Co. 

363 

0 

17 

3 i 

433 

20 

Black Orpington 

363 

0 

19 

i j 

421 

11 

Buff Leghorn 

Yelland, T. E. 

363 

0 

16 

7 , ! 

425 

22 

Black Orpington 

Wimble, F. J. 

359 

0 

18 

0 | 

412 

25 

Minorca. 

Alfalfa Poultry Yards 

353 

0 

17 

11 1 

403 

16 

Silver Wyandotte 

Robson, T. B., & Son 

346 

0 

16 

1 

376 

28 

Black Hamburg ... 

Fulwood, G. & A. 

345 

0 

16 

11 

381 

8 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Hunter, J., jun. 

325 

0 

15 

0 

379 

30 

Black Spanish ... 

Kluge, J. . 

! 324 

0 

16 

5 , 

• 374 

27 

Silver Gampiue ... 

! Smith, J. . 

[. 312 

0 

15 

9 

358 

26 

Silver Oampine ... 

Hobbs, J. H. ... 

S 308 

0 

16 

2 

336 

3 

White Leghorn ... 

! Dean, W. S. & E. T. 

I 306 

i o 

13 

7 

362 

6 

Brown Leghorn ... 

Hammatt, W.D.&L.T. 

1 304 

1 o 

13 

4 

370 

15 

Golden Wyandotte 

Mueeke, L. H. 

! 278 

i 0 

13 

11 

315 

13 

White Wyandotte 

Pugh, H. M. 

1 265 

! o 

12 

4 

312 

14 

Golden Wyandotte 

Me 11 or, P. W. 

! 225 

! o 

9 

10 

275 

23 

Minorca. 

Bower, J. 

j 167. 

1 0 

i 

i 

4' 

i 193 • ■' 


The average cost of food per bird per week has been *8d. s and for the 
six months Is. 8Jd. The value of the eggs laid has averaged 3s. 7d. per bird, 
or an average profit in the six months of Is. lOfid. The method' of feeding 
and general treatment is outlined on pages 98-4 of September, 1904, issue of 
The Journal of Agriculture . 
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These results compare favourably with those of the Hawkesbury compe¬ 
tition, but are a good way behind the Rookie results*, as shown in the following 
recently published details of the number of eggs laid by the first 14 pens in 
each competition:-— 


Bookie Agricultural College Competition. 

G. Levens, White Leghorns 
W. H. Ponton & Sons, Langshans 
W. J. Hudson, Pile Leghorns 
A. Fahey, Golden Wyandottes 
G. M. Oommins, Black Orpingtons 
Mrs. A. A. Wedlich, Black Orpingtons 
J. A. Hooper, Silver Wyandottes 
W. T. Lawrence, Brown Leghorns 
A. Wedlich, Black Orpingtons' 

G. F. Gates, Minorcas 
R. Kerr, White Leghorns 
W. F. Evendein, Andalusians ... 

Mrs. Corney, Black Orpingtons 
J. M. Hepburn, Silver Wyandottes 


EirgB laid in 0 months. 

765 
732 
718 
709 
701 
687 
681 
67 4 
663 
651 
646 
646 
631 
618 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College Competition. 


Mrs. Scaysbrook, Black Orpingtons ... ... ... 595 

W. H. Peters, Golden Wyandottes ... ... ... 594 

G-. Howell, Silver Wyandottes ... ... ... 574 

Mrs. Hansel (U.S.A.), Brown Leghorns ... ... 567 

Royal Poultry Farm, Black Orpingtons ... ... 521 

M. Anderson (U.S.A.), White Leghorns ... ... 514 

Dr. Martin (U.S.A.), R. I. Reds . 509 

J. Lowe, White Leghorns ... ... ... ... 503 

Horwood & Dennis, White Wyandottes ... ... 502 

D. J. Stephens, Silver Wyandottes ... ... ... 500 

B. T. Forrest, Black Orpingtons ... ... ... 496 

A. J. Byrne, White Leghorns ... ... ... 487 

Oceanside Poultry Farm, White Wyandottes ... ... 487 

F. J. Brier ley, White Leghorns ... ... ... 483 


POULTRY NOTES. 

Written for The Journal of Agriculture , 

By D. F, Laurie. 

FATTENING. 

Within the last year or so a considerable number of people have written 
asking particulars as to the best methods and the advantages of fattening 
poultry. Poultry as an -article of diet is not nearly as popular in Australia 
as it should be. It is eminently suited for use during the hot season, when 
it is both plentiful and -cheap, -and more palatable than ordinary butchers 7 
meat. It has often occurred to the writer that one of the reasons why so few 
people include poultry m a regular article of the household menu is that the 
ordinary “store” fowl, generally in poor condition and tasteless, is not con¬ 
sidered an economical dish, nor is it so generally esteemed. Hardly any 
other country in the world is so lax as regards the quality of its table poultry 
a© South Australia. It is practically impossible to purchase really prime 
table birds in proper condition for eating. On an unfatted bird there is a 
great deal of waste. After serving the legs and wings there is perhaps 
enough for two others of delicate appetite on the breast, and the balance of 
.even a large bird is tough skin and bones. On a well-fatted bird of the same 
size a surprising amount of flesh will be found, in positions quite new to those 
accustomed to the ordinary table bird. 

The French poulterers generally exhibit the back of a bird to public view, 
as the purchasers there know that if that portion of the bird is well clothed’ 
with flesh, the breast, etc., will also be in the best condition. It is not only 
that there is more meat on a fatted bird, but the quality of the flesh is alto- 
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gether superior in every respect. White-fleshed fowls, unless fat, become dark 
in colour during the process of cooking, owing to* the: lack of fat between the 
tissues, which should aid the cooking process, and render the meat delicate 
and of good flavour. 

The average fowl is rather tasteless, but those who fatten their own 
poultry well know how superior they are, and how economical. It is a well- 
known fact that poultry breeders of experience seldom eat poultry other than 
their own unless at some brother enthusiast’s house. There are several rea¬ 
sons for this, one of which is that they do not care to risk an encounter with 
a tough, stringy plateful of bones*. The householder should, where possible, 
have some modern fattening coops in a sheltered, quiet nook wherein a suffi¬ 
ciency of birds can be kept. A small space only is required, and the trouble 
is not very great, but the economy and advantages of having really fine birds 
with the proper amount and quality of flesh will soon be appreciated. 

For export purposes the question is still more important, for, while Aus¬ 
tralians, as a rule, are content to eat an inferior class of table poultry, no 
other people will pay very much for that description of bird. If we could 
ship the birds alive we might get a fair price from the fatteners, but, as we 
have to kill and freeze, we must send the best quality - according to English 
ideas, or our produce will bring the price of inferior goods only, and that 
means a dead loss on the transaction. It has been stated that birds shipped 
to England have not netted sufficient to induce further trade. I know of i.o 
case where really prime birds have been shipped from this State, and until 
such birds are sent we cannot judge as to prospects. On this point I may at 
once say that if it pays the Messrs. Brooke, of London, to keep a buyer in 
Sydney and Melbourne, the prospects of the trade are good enough.^ At one 
time Russian poultry was held in poor esteem in the European markets, hut 
during recent years so much attention has been paid to grading and fattening 
that this brand of poultry now enjoys excellent repute, and high prices 
result. Here we are, only a few weeks 5 steaming to South Africa, and yet 
' the Russians, supply most of the poultry imported by those people who should 
be our customers. It is, of course, true that there is better and more fre¬ 
quent communication, but because we lack dirlect communication we need not 
despair. The great" need here is a fattening establishment, and without 
doubt there is money to be made in this direction. It is practically impossible 
for individuals, unless operating on a large scale, to get their birds in the 
exact condition necessary before shipment. There would be difficulties in 
grading, and a lot of the birds would be inferior, that is, not up to the 
standard required. It may be remarked that at present we have very little 
table poultry to spare. That is true, but we must prepare for the future. 
An export trade should be opened up, so that when production materially 
increases, as it will in a year or two, we shall have an outlet, at satisfactory 

E rices. Every producer knows what it is to be at the tender mfercies of 
uyers in a well-supplied market. The present price of eggs is enough to 
make poultry owners think if it is not worth while organising with a view to 
export. The opening up of an export trade in Sidney raised the local values 
BO per cent., and completely checked the tactics of local buy era, among 
whom “pooling 55 the markets was not unknown. At the present time breeders 
are chiefly studying the egg trade and the laying breeds and strains are 
being multiplied in thousands. This will mean a vast increase in the number 
of eggs available for export. If we have to depend on the local trade and 
interstate demands, low prices will result, and many owners will he dissatis¬ 
fied, but if we open up a proper oversea trade, good prices are assured. The 
chfef difficulty as regards the oversea trade is that regular shipments of 
sufficient size are not offered. It will be understood that the cost of prepar¬ 
ing and shipping a few dozen birds is far greater in proportion than when 
larger numbers are sent at regular intervals. Until a very good trad© is 
started it would not pay to keep poulterers, and good men are not to* be had 
for casual employment. There is a vast future for the poultry trade, and 
now that the interest therein is so generally aroused it is high time that the 
question I have touched upon should be seriously considered. I think the 
Branches of the Bureau might give this immediate attention, and ascertain 
what the prospects are in their respective districts in this direction. The in¬ 
formation to be gained is the number of breeders and the class of birds, the 
probable surplus, and the possibilities in the way of combination to 1 fatten and 
send forward regular supplies of birds for shipment. I believe fattening es¬ 
tablishments would soon make their appearance if it could be shown that a 
regular supply of birds could be depended upon. As regards the best foods 
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and methods, I dealt with the question a few # months ago. It is to impress 
oaibreeders the importance of sending only prime birds to market that 1 am 
writing now, as the year’s ‘'crop” is just beginning. 

Ducklings should meet with a, ready sale during December. To fatten 
them properly they should be housed in cool, shady sheds, with plenty of 
straw, and he well" fed. As a rule, tlie average ducklings sent to market are 
in poor condition and too old. To pay the owner and to please the purchaser 
they should he sold, fat as butter, before they reach ni.no weeks. After that 
they begin to get the objectionable pin feathers, which detract so much from 
their value. 


GENERAL NOTES. 

Keep a supply of small charcoal or wood cinders whore the hens can 
gain easy access to it; also grit and gravel. Those almost amount to an 
insurance premium during the hot weather. The ordinary sow thistle, so 
much liked by poultry, is easily grown. Buy a load of cow manure, and 
spread it over some dug ground ; water well, and you will li-avle a lino supply 
during the summer. Rape can be sown at any time, and will give good 
returns if well watered. A light mulching of short manure will assist- 
matters. 

Keep a vigilant eye on vermin. It should be a matter of pride to be able 
to say that your houses- and yards are quite free. A vigorous crusade will 
soon completely eradicate all vermin and poultry tick. You must, of course, 
be sure that there are no breeding grounds, and when you clean the houses 
you should attend to the birds also. The West- rule is to confine your birds at 
night so that they can be easily caught and handled in the morning. Then 
examine each one, and if vermin (the morning lien lice) are present, a. little 
insect powder may avail. If ticks are seen, have a tin of kerasine and oil— 
one part kero-sine and two parts oil—and a piece of rag or sponge, and apply 
liberally. I have never known of a failure. Then the houses should be in¬ 
spected, and if found infested should be liberally sprayed with kerosine and 
soapsuds as hot as possible. Eight gallons of soapsuds, one gallon kerosine, 
and a pint of oil (fish for preference), or use whale oil soap, and you have 
enough to do a dozen ordinary houses. Always avoid loose woodwork, as the 
pests harbour between such pieces, No vermin can withstand this treatment, 
and no poultry can be made to pay if infested. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE MOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

During the past month full attention has been given to the destruction 
of weeds arid the working down of the land. Owing to illness of the horses 
the scarifying has been somewhat kept back, but most of the vineyard is free 
from woods. 

• Vines of all varieties have made exceptionally good growth. Favoured by 
good setting weather the bunches appear to bo well filled, and promise another 
heavy crop at the end of the season. So- far as growth is concerned, those 
vines cut by frost show no ill effects, but off these the crop will be small. As, 
however, the affected area is comparatively limited, thte total yield will not 
be influenced very much. 

< The currants were all ringbarked, and have now set -a good crop, All the 
incisions were wrapped in waxed cloth as soon as done, this method having 
been found the simplest and best way of treating them. Though less- than -a 
month has elapsed since the vines were treated, the cinctures already show a 
large amount of callus. These currant vines', although in poor soil, have 
grown remarkably well, and show no apparent deterioration on account of the 
ringing in previous years. 

Many of the young trees planted in the orchard last year are now making 
nice growth. It is remarkable that the pear, which is looked upon m a trtee 
requiring a considerable amount of. moisture, is the one which is doing best. 
Some of them, certainly, are bn the best soil we have, but even those bn the 
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.lighter and drier soils ore growing well, whereas stone fruits adjacent to 
them have died or ’are doing indifferently. Citrus trees, which were severely 
cut by the frost, are recovering. In the middle of the month all trees re¬ 
ceived a good soaking, and this repeated in a few weeks should give them a. 
good staid. 

Nursery stock is doing well. A number of varieties of olives were obtain¬ 
ed and grafted in September with a fair amount of success, and when 
ready, these will be used to establish a plantation of named sorts. 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES AND WORK. 

Mr. William Angus, B.Sc., the newly appointed Professor of Agriculture, 
left England by the P. & O. steamer Himalaya on November 12, and is ex¬ 
pected to arrive in the State' about- the middle of December. 


Arrangements have been made by which Veterinary Surgeon Desmond 
will be a regular contributor to The Journal of Agriculture. In tilts issue 
Mr. Desmond contributes the first of a series of articles on stomach and bowel 
diseases of the horse, and also extracts from his correspondence on stock com¬ 
plaints. An illustrated article on symptoms and treatment of horses suffer¬ 
ing from “red worms./ 5 which have caused losses of horses in various parts of 
the State, is in course of preparation. 


During November, besides work of a departmental character, Mr. Quinn 
has continued his course of work at. the Agricultural College at Rose worthy, 
and completed the course of lectures and demonstrations in fruit culture, con¬ 
ducted for the School of Mines and Industries in Adelaide. He has also, at 
the request of the owners, visited orchards at Marion, Fulham, Gladstone', 
and Beetaloo Valley, for the purpose of advising on the treatment of pests 
and to give demonstrations in the summer treatment of trees. He has ex¬ 
pressed great pleasure at, the healthy condition of the orchards in the Beetaloo 
Valley. The peach trees, of early, medium, and late varieties, show a* magni¬ 
ficent crop of fruit, while the citrus plantations are in a thriving condition. 
These orchards, supply Port Pirie and the adjoining towns with abundance of 
fruit- of the finest quality. 


During the month ending November 26, 9,460 bushels of. fruits—-all of a 
tropical nature—446 bushels, of vegetables, (cucumbers), and 56 packages of 
plants were admitted to the State, while 456 bushels of bananas were des¬ 
troyed, and 40 parcels of plants detained owing to not complying "with the 
law* regulating the -admission of these objects. Within the- same period, 6,661 
bushels of fruits, of which 4,296 bushels were grown locally, 4.989 packages 
of vegetables, and 46 parcels of plants were passed for export to the' eastern 
States. 


In addition to inspecting butter for export and attending to his duties at 
Roseworthy College, Mr. P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor, has, during the past 
few' weeks, visited factories and farms at Lyndoch., Port- Pirie, Milang 3> James¬ 
town, Yongala, Point McLeay, Port Elliot, and St,mtilialbyn. A visit wr>s 
paid to Melbourne for the purpose of purchasing dairy stock for the Agin cul¬ 
tural College. Two- local studs w r ere also inspected with the same object : n 
view'. 


Up to November 16, 271 tons 17 c'w't. of butter has been exported from 
South Australia to Europe this season. During the same period last season 
the total amount exported was only 170 tons 2 cvvt., thus showing a consider¬ 
able increase this year. The quantities of butter coming to hand continue 
to be about 50 per cent, greater than for the corresponding period last year. 
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The great development which lists taken place of late years in the keeping 
of sheep on the farm is evidenced by the progress of the exports of frozen 
lambs. Seven years ago the number shipped was only 3,514 carcases. The 
following year the figures rose to 39,525, and since then the totals have been 
■as under: —1899-1900, 91,314 carcases; 1900-01, 101,719 carcases; 1901-2, 
69,302 carcases ; 1902-3, 104,639 carcases ; 1903-4, 158,806 carcases. This year 
promises to show a further marked increase. Up to November 26 about' 
165,000 carcases bad been shipped, and, though the season is almost closed, the 
total is expected to reach about 190,000. One steamer this season, viz., the 
Nairnshire, shipped over 50,000 carcases. 


Council of Agriculture* 


I be monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Weduesr 
day, November 9, there being present—Col. Rowell. C.B. (chair), Messrs. A. 
Mohneux, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, B. Basedow, R. 
Caldwell, R. Marshall, J. W. Sand ford, John Hill, G. P, Cleland, T. E. Yel- 
land, and tire Secretary (Mr. W. L. Summer's 1 ). 

The Hon. Minister advised that a new dairy building was being erected .at 
College, and that the Dairy Instructor would be asked to confer 
with the Council in respect to the proposal for short courses in dairy instruc¬ 
tion for dairymen and fanners. 

The Secretary referred to resolution passed at previous meeting giving 
effect to the resolution of Congress in favour of the removal of limit of mem¬ 
bership of Branches, and pointed out that unless some provision was made to 
prevent it, it was more than likely that the rolls of some of the Branch^ 
would be encumbered with names of members who. would rarely attend meet¬ 
ings. , He suggested, therefore,, that with the removal of the limit of mem¬ 
bership it should be provided that on June 30 of each year onerthird of the 
members, viz., those who have attended the least number of meetings during 
lsllou1 ^ retire. These gentlemen would b ! e eligible for re-nomination 
ir the other members of the Branch desired to retain their services, while at 
the same time it would afford an opportunity of dispensing with undesirable 
members. Members generally approved of the proposal, which, it was stated, 
had been tried successfully in other organisations, and, on the motion of Mr. 
band torch it was resolved to embody the Secretary’s suggestion in the rules of 
membership. 

On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister 
to forward papers and repo ids connected with the enquiry into causb of cattle 
complaint to veterinary Surgeon Desmond, for enquiry and report. 

Thk Minister forwarded correspondence between Lieut.-Col. Appleton and 
the AgearGGeneral in reference ix* the value of certain fodder grasses growing 
m pomaluatnd, which the former gentleman spoke very highly of for their 
reewftooe to drought and heat and their value for fodder. It was resolved 
that the Hon. Minister be advised to obtain seed of these plants for trial. 

Some reference was made to the fodder plant Penicillaria spicata. which 
was being boomed in the eastern States, and for the seed of which very high 
prices were charged. Ihe Secretary pointed out that this was nothing but 
the very old Pearl Millet, a very useful fodder plant, specially for moist 
sandy lands, but which could be procured in Adelaide at about Is. 3d. per lb. 

. The Minister forwarded communication from Queensland Department of 
Agriculture m reference to request, of the Waterside Workers’ Union for 
legislation nxmg a standard size for wheatmeks. It was stated that some of 
the bags handled at Brisbane weighed 370 lb. The members were unanimous 
that legislation on this matter was not necessary. They could not understand 
what.sort of bag was used in Queensland if it would carry 370 lb. of wheat. 
The bag used throughout South Australia was the so-called four-bushel bag, 
which averages about 260 lb, of wheat. 


The following gentlemen were approved as members of the Agricultural 
Bureau ^Messrs. J E. Freeman and S. G. Wilcott, Oalca; Messrs. W. Towill 
and G.Retallaek, Forstler; Mr. W. Hutchinson, Koolunga; Mr. H. Billmg- 
hurst, Crystel Brook; Mr. J. Forbes, Port Germean; Mr, R. Barritt, Lyndoch; 
Mr W, J. Smith, Mount Remarkable; Mr. E. J. Jarrett, Maitland; Messrs. 
J, Powell and H. H, Illman, Dowlmgville; Mr. H. Dempsey, Petersburg; 
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Messrs. A. E. Hilder and 0. Walkington, Wilson; Mr. R. W. Dunstan, 
Mount Bryan East*; Messrs. John Koch and W. R. Stephenson, Arthurton ; 
Mr. M. J, Liddy. Koppio. 

Delegates reported on proceedings of Conference -at "Woodside, and spoke 
in high terms of appreciation of Veterinary Surgeon Desmond 5 s address on 
stock complaints. 

The Secretary reported that sixty Branches subscribed to the cost of the 
testimonial presented to Mr. It. Marshall. The committee recommended that 
the balance in hand, together with any further subscriptions received, be 
devoted to the purchase of an enlarged photograph of Mr. Marshall. It was 
unanimously agreed to give effect to tins suggestion. 


“JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE.” 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

The “Journal of Agriculture 55 is posted to anyone 
resident in South Australia bona fide engaged in the 
cultivation of the soil on payment of OWE SH1LLIWC 
PER ANNUM. Back issues can be supplied. 

A dark rule each side of this Paragraph indi¬ 
cates to the Recipient that his Subscription is again due. 
A Postal Note for One Shilling should therefor© be 
forwarded without delay to 

The Editor 

“Journal of Agriculture,” 

Adelaide. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 
Messrs*. A. W. Sand ford &■ Co. report on December 1. 

With the exception of a few hot days, when' the thermometer ran up to 
99 deg. in the shade, the weather during November li;us been most 

pleasant; in fact, idea! conditions prevailed for ripening of 
the crops: so that harvest ing in the North is now in 

full swing. The quality of the Wheat is admitted to be the finest 
raised for several years, whilst the yield is quite, up to average. Pas torn lists 
a.re also experiencing a good time, the grazing country just now being in ex¬ 
ceptionally good heart. Wool values have also realised, a substantial advance, 
whilst there has been an excellent market for lambs, some 2011,000 already 
having been sold for export. 

Commerce. —Throughout the month there lias been a healthy tone in 
trade, which was to be expected with such favourable prospects, the country 
especially sending along large orders, having in view 4 Christ mas requirements. 
In mining circles, the position at Broken Hill continues to improve, shares 
having advanced, whilst the market hi Metals tor Silver, Copper, and Load 
also shows a decided firming. 

Breadstltf.es. —In consequence of favourable reports from Argentine and 
lower prices for Wheat in America the value of cargoes has declined, and 
32s. 3d. to 32s. 4.R1. is now the highest price obtainable for Jan nary-February 
shipments. In the Australian States Wheat is changing hands at about 3s. 
3d. per bushel, and here farmers are selling freely for forward delivery, no 
doubt' owing to. tlie crops turning out better than was anticipated. The 
sample leaves little to be desired, and is far superior to that: of last year, 64 
ft), per bushel being nothing unusual. The Flour market has been extremely 

dull, and transactions have been from a hand-to-mouth character. Forage.. 

There has been practically no export trade put through in Chaff, sales being 
confined entirely to South Australian consumption, which has been very 
meagre, as feed is so -plentiful. Offal is also easier, and considerable reduc¬ 
tion on last quotation has to be taken in order to induce business. Forward 
contracts for both Bran and Pollard have been made for next year at about 8d. 
per bushel. In Feeding > Grains the new season's -Oats are not yet on the 
market, present prices being only nominal. 

Potatoes. —Those raised on the plains near Adelaide (.although the yield 
has been only light) have supplied market requirements, and, m the quality 
compares favourably with other sorts, met with active month’® business. 
Parcels have also been disposed . of to Western Australia. Values fluc¬ 
tuated slightly, but at time of writing rates are decidedly (inner. Onions.— 
Those offering at moment are not sufficiently hardy for transport purposes, 
therefore # had’ to find local quittance, result quotations since our former show 
a weakening. 

Dairy Produce. —The genial weather of November left very little to he 
desired for the better marketing of Dairy Produce. Quantities of Butters 
showing a substantial increase and comparing well with former month, but. 
nsya good demand has existed for all fresh in prints, prices have well sus¬ 
tained, especially as packers for export operated freely’ for all surplus lots, 
thus keeping rooms well cleared. Buyers of bulk for Britain have also- been 
purchasing heavily, the exports already exceeding last year’s shipments. 
Eggs,— Prices fluctuated in sympathy with the lowering in the eastern States, 
but during the last few days a healthier tone set in, and a recovery was 
established ; this owing to Western Australia buying largely for Christmas 
wants. Cheese.—New make has now entire control, and good trade has been 
put through, but factories are rather inclined! to push deliveries; result, rates 
are weaker. Bacon, —Business in this line has not opened any too satis¬ 
factorily, owing to the gradual running down in quotations for factory sidle®, 
whilst curers’ stocks were secured when the tone- of the market was decidedly 
better. Holders, however, are hopeful that with nearer approach of the 
holidays an improvement will be realised. Hums have met with very fair 
sale, parcels being secured in view of the increased demand expected. 
Honey.—The new season’s take, which is reckoned to- be very heavy, is just 
coming in, but values have opened out unusually low. Almonds have been in 
fair request nt about former quotations. 

Live Poultry.— Fanners knowing the strong demand that is experienced 
during Christmas festivities a-re disposed to hold back their birds for these 
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sales, but this is scarcely wise,- as poulterers and restaurants endeavour to 
secure requirements prior to the holiday weeks. The pricey obtained for all 
lines ni poultry throughout November have been exceptionally satisfactory. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/2 to-3/2-J per bushel of 
60 fb. 

Flour.- .—City brands, £8; country, £7/10/. 

Bran, 7-kL to 7|d.; Pollard, Bd. to 8-kL per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.- Local Algerian and Dun, 1/5$' to 1 /6-} ; White Champions, • nomi¬ 
nal, 2/4 to 2/8. 

Barley.—C ape, 1/8 to 1/10 per bushel. 

Chaff. —£2/15/- per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes.— New locals, £7 to £7/5/- per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Onions.— New locals, £3/10/- per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Butter. .-Factory and creamery fresh, in prints, 8$d. to 9^-cl. per ft).; 

best separators and choice dairies, 7^d. to 8fd.; store and collectors’ lines, 5$<L 
to Okl. 

Cheese. —Prime new make, 5d. to 53 d.; lower grades, 4-kl to 5d. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 5;]d. to Old. ; farm flitches, 5d. to ofd. per ft). 

Hams. -S.A. factory, 8d. to 9d. per ft). 

Eggs.— Loose, 6d. per dozen. 

Lard.- .In bladders, 4|d.; tins, 4-pi. per lb. 

Honey. —2fd. for prime clear extracted new season’s in 60-lb. tins; Bees¬ 
wax, 1 /2 per lb. 

Almonds. —Softshells, 4d.; kernels, 8|d. per ft). 

Live Poultry.—H eavy-weight table roosters realised 2/- to 2/6 each; 
plump hens and good conditioned cockerels, 1/4 to 1/10; poor and light, 1 /- 
to 1/2; ducks, 1/7 to* 2/6; geese, 3/- to 4/ ; pigeons, 6d. to* 7d.; turkeys, 5$d. 
to 7d. per ft)., live weight, for fattening to fair table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Package® 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of November, 1904 


Adelaide 


0 (55 

Manoora 


0*47 

Echunga 

I *20 

Hawker 


0*27 

Hoyle ton 


0 43 

Macclesfield 

1*29 

Oradock 


0-23 

Balaklava 


0 '65 

Meadows 

2*11 

Wilson 


0*3.1 

Port Wakefield 


0*39 

Strathalbyn 

1 *05 

Gordon 


0*22 

Saddleworth 


0*49 

Caliington 

0*52 

Quorn 


0*67 

Marrabel 


0-4.5 

Langhorne’s Brid ge 

0*51 

Port Augusta 


0*24 

Riverton 


0 69 

Milang 

0*49 

Port Germein 


0*18 

Tarlee 


0 94 

Wallaroo 

0*08 

Port Pirie 


0*26 

Stockport 


0*55 

Kadina 

0*34 

Crystal Brook 


0*42 

Hamley Bridge 


0*43 

Moonta 

0*19 

Port Broughton 


0*58 

Kapunda 


0*85 

Green’s Plains 

0-36 

Bute 


0*54 

Freeling 


0*83 

Maitland 

0*6(5 

Hammond 


0*32 

Stockwell 


0*87 

Ardrossan 

0*56 

Bruce 


0*28 

Nuriootpa 


1052 

Port Victoria 

1 *04 

Wilmington 


0*56 

An gas ton 


1T3 

Curramulka 

0-71 

Melrose 


0*38 

Tamuida 


1 *18 

Minlaton 

0*37 

Booleroo Centre 


0*17 

Lyndoch 


0*87 

Stansbury 

0*27 

Wirrabara 


0*65 

Mall ala 


0*51 

Warooka 

0*25 

Appila 


0*45 

Rose worthy 


1 *09 

Yorketown 

0*15 

Laura • 


0*68 

Gawler 


0-84 

Edithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*10 

Caltowie 


0-30 

Smithfield 


0*85 

0-27 

Jamestown 


0*39 

Two Wells 


0*52 

Streaky Bay 

0*25 

Gladstone 


0*45 

Virginia 


0*59 

Port El listen 

0*12 

Georgetown 


0*39 

Salisbury 


0*60 

Port Lincoln 

0*13 

Narridy 


0*37 

Tea Tree Gully 


0*75 

Cowell 

0*03 

Red hill 


0*42 

Magill 


0*84 

Queenscliffe 

0*41 

Koolunga 


0*48 

Mitcham 


0*86 

Port Elliot 

0*55 

Oarrieton 


0*20 

Graf era 


1*55 

Goolwa 

0*42 

Eurelia 


0*27 

Clarendon 


1 *60 

M eningie 

0*64 

J ohnsburg 


0*20 

Morphett Vale 


1 10 

Kingston 

0*85 

Orroroo 


0*27 

Noarlunga 


0*47 

Robe 

1*14 

Black Rock 


0*19 

Willunga 


1*05 

Beachport 

1 *00 

Petersburg 


0*20 

Aldinga 


0*48 

Coonalpyn . . 

— 

Yon gala 


0*42 

Normanville 


0*29 

! Bordertown 

1*14 

Terowie 


0*21 

Yankalilla 


0*57 

Frances 

1 *12 

Yarcowie 


0*23 

Eudunda 


0*42 

Naracoorte 

1 *02 

Hallett 


0*28 

Truro 


0*72 

Lucindale 

0.87 

Mt. Bryan 


0*34 

Palmer 


0*60 

Penola 

I *03 

Burra 


0*45 

Mount Pleasant 


1*16 

Millicent 

1 *05 

Snowtown 


0*58 

Blnmberg 


0*88 

Mount Gambler ... 

1 *96 

Brink wort h 


0*33 

Gumeracha 


0*98 

Wellington 

0*63 

Blyth 


0*30 

Lobethal 


1 *23 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*33 

Clare 


0*70 

Wood side 


1 *07 

Morgan 

0*03 

Mintaro Central 


0*72 

'Hahndorf 


i *23 

Overland Corner... 

() *23 

Water vale 
Auburn 


0*66 

0*65 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


0*94 

1 *10 

Ren mark 

0*15 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Petina Well, October 15. 

Present —Messrs. W. Penn a. (chair), R. and A. Penn a, Norton, and 
Fiddam.an (Hon. See.). 

Shed Building. —Mr. E. Fiddaman read a short paper on this, subject. 
It would pay ©very farmer to build good sheds on his homestead, as those 
who erect flimsy sheds were always repairing them. The shed should be made 
as strong as possible, without too. much weight in the shape of' timber on top, 
or the forks are likely to split when the straw gets wet. The forks should be 
trimmed out, so that the rails rest on the bottom of the fork, and not pinch 
hah way down. In fixing the rails on top be found it a good plan to bore a 
hole in the end of each, and fasten them together with wire on to the ridge 
pole, instead of fixing them permanently. By doing this the ridge pole and 
wall plate carry about the same amount of pressure. Where the farmer can 
manage it, he would advise iron roofs, especially for the machinery and wheat 
sheds, and a 10,000-gallon tank alongside to catch the water. For the sides 
of the shed pine slabs or mallee rails will be found more serviceable than brush, 
and less likely to catch fire. 

Feeding Horses. —Some discussion on this subject took place. One mem¬ 
ber advocated a large feeding box or trough built of stone, so that all the 
stock could feed at the same time. Other members advised a separate feed 
box for each horse, so that eacli got its proper share, some being much more 
rapid feeders than others. All horses stabled should be' kept in separate 
stalls to- avoid risk of injury by kicking, etc. 


Wilson, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Morrison (chair), Nelson, Sexton, Meyer, Logan, and 
Neal (Hon. Sec.). 

Membership —Members were of opinion that the rule in regard to non- 
attendance of members should be enforced. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Mr. Sexton stated that he had tried fumigation by 
burning sulphur in the burrows, but owing to the rabbits outside opening some 
of the entrances the treatment was not effective. Mr. Hilder found pliosphor- 
imd pollard effective, and was satisfied that if simultaneous action was taken 
throughout the district they^ could soon deduce the rabbits to a minimum. 
Member's were agreed on this point, and it was decided that each member 
should try to induce his neighbours to take action to destroy the rabbits. It 
was also resolved that the District Council be asked to enforce the destruction 
of rabbits by all landholders. / 


Narridy, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Satchell (chair), Turner, Hodges, Freebairn, Kelly, 
Smart, and Darley, and five visitors. 

Standard Sample op Wheat. —The Chairman reported on proceedings of 
Congress, and dealt particularly with discussion on standard ©ample. Mr. 
Turner could see no reason why they should not have .two- or more standards, 
the same as in America, It was, however, a mistake to say now that South 
Australian wheat was the best in the world, a© Canadian flour had sold at 30s. 
per ton more than the local article. Members thought this due to special 
circumstances rather than to any superiority of the flour. 

Poultry. —Mr. H. Turner read a paper on this subject, and tabled a 
fine Wyandotte cockerel, sixteen weeks old, weighing 5| fib. 4 He said that in- 
breeding did not necessarily cause depreciation; it was indiscriminate in¬ 
breeding of weak and sickly birds that did the damage. He stated 4 that he 
could not raise a fowl to four months for less than Is. fid. For breeding pur¬ 
poses thte farmer should pen up a vigorous rooster with ten or twelve of the 
best of his hens, and not keep any other roosters at all. He preferred the 
incubator for hatching chicks. 
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Davenport, October 27- 

Present- -Messrs. Trembatli (chair), Roklsworth, ‘Roberts, Hodslwm, ami 
L-ecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Binding Drifting Sand. .Mr. J. Hoklsworth read a paper describing the 

efforts of the local Corporation to deal with the drift sands. A 1 Knit twenty 
years ago the Corporation planted all the vacant land, au-d sand ridges with 
conch grass, the result being most satisfactory, the grass binding the sand 
and withisitaiiicliiiig the ordinary seasons of drought most success! ally. Hie 
©ontiniied drought of from 1893 to 1901 caused the grass which was growing 
on tiie sand ridges most exposed to- the southerly and northerly winds to 
perish, the result being that several very large bills became loosened and began 
to drift. In the hollows and less exposed positions, of the park lands and 
vacant allotments the grass managed to live, the rains of 1902 and 1903 re¬ 
storing many of these patches. The failure of the couch grass in exposed 
situations to stand an extended drought of years caused the local authorities 
to try other grasses which were highly recommended as drought-nesisting and 
sand-binding agents. The first tried was the famous marram grass, roots of 
which, were obtained from Port Fairy in good order, and when planted were 
well watered when placed in the sandhill. This grass only grew in one iso¬ 
lated patch, where there had been a large amount of water on it. It ha* 
lived and is still living, ft has not started out or made any practical headway 
during the two years," although the plants, numbering about 200, are healthy 
looking. The plant is growing best neadest the sea end of the hill, and 
from experience it appears that the marram is not a success on drift sand¬ 
hills lying inland from the coast, luxuriating in sea sand and on the rand 
dunes and ridges along the dea beaches. The experiment cost the local Coun¬ 
cil £26. When it was seen that the marram did not grow, the whole of the 
hill was laid down in couch grass and watered, the hii* to-day being nicety 
carpeted with a vigorous mat of couch. The second experiment, with seed 
of American dune grass, was a failure, the seed not germinating. Lupins 
were tried, but without any results, the seed also not germinating in the dry 
sandhills around the port. The best results obtained - have been by planting, 
couch grass, and th'en in the most exposed portions laying down a covering of 
manure over the places where the drift is worst. If all the sand¬ 
hills and bare places could be covered with manure (which, 
strangely enough, withstands the strongest wind; and thus holds 
the t ground), and then planted with couch grass, the problem of 
holding drift sandhills will be solved. Another •advantage the 
manure has also is that it assists the native plants to grow. In many places 
whore manure has been laid down quite a crop of native plants, and in a few 
cases shrubs, have come up. The best time to plant is stated to be I ho 
spring. He bad planted it after a rain in every month of the year, and it 
had grown. In the winter it is dormant to a large extent, but if dug up and 
planted in the. sand it grows right away. A. discussion ensued, in which the 
consensus of opinion favoured the planting of conch grass as the best and 
most effective binding agent for this district, with its peculiar local condi¬ 
tions. 


Ometree Hill, October 20. 

Present —Messrs. Bowman (chair), Blackham, Blake, Cowan, blower, 
Ifould, Smith, and Clue,as. (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Annual Report.- .Thirteen meetings held, with average attendance of 

nin'e members. Officers thanked and re-elected. 

Wheats for District. —In reply ^ to questions, Mr. Blake gave Marshall’s 
No. 3 premier position for this district as >an all-round wheat. Majestic was 
a very good hay wheat, and Baroota Wonder deserved special mention m a 
good wheat to resist rough weather. 

Timber for Trolly .—Air. Blake advised stringy bark as most suitable for 
the frame, spruce for the bottom, boxwood for naves, and ironbark for spokes. 
Colonial-made wheels were superior to imported, and lie considered the nut 
axle easier running than the patent. Bluegum was, perhaps, the best all¬ 
round timber. 
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Mllllcent, October 6. 

Present —Messrs. MeRostie (chair), Varcoe, Stewart, Lindsay, Boneham, 
Mutton, Oberlander, Major, Harris, Davidson, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Business. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Annual Congress, and 
some discussion took place in connection with the standard bushel and grad¬ 
ing of wheat. Mr. Davidson read some extracts from a book on “America 
at Work,” dealing with the labour-saving appliances and methods of working 
in a large canning factory. Mr. Yarcoe showed model of hingeless slide gate, 
with roller for gate to slide on. Mr. Crouch called attention to the persistent 
.rise of late years of freight rates on wool shipped to Melbourne. The Hon. 
Secretary thought this rested in the hands of the wool growers, who could, by 
combining, prevent others from charging too highly for services. 

Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary gave an account of the operations 
of the Eudunda Co-operative Society, which was formed seven years ago to 
dispose of wood, etc., and to buy necessaries for its members. Four general 
stores were run by the Society, and goods were paid for in cash, the profits 
being returned in the thape of bonuses on purchases. During the previous 
year the Society purchased over 8,000 tons of firewood from its members, and 
showed a credit balance of £700 after writing off £200 on previous losses on 
the wood account. The capital of the Society was now £5,212, and the re¬ 
serve fund £533. It® operations -were carried on in some of the worst of the 
drought-stricken areas on the Murray Flats, 


Golden Grove* October 13. 


Present —Messrs. Angove (chair)> Milne, Maugham, Ross, Rawlings, 
Haines, McPharlin, Harper, White, Mullett, N. J. and A. D. N. Robertson 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Apple Export. —Mr. M. Maugham read a paper on this subject. _ After 
last year’s experience almost every grower is convinced of the necessity for 
combination to secure the proper disposal of his fruit in London. Through 
the increased area coming into bearing, and also to the splendid results ob¬ 
tained by spraying with arsenic for the suppression of codlin moth, the pro¬ 
duction of marketable fruit would be largely increased in the course of a few 
years, hence the necessity for conserving present markets, securing fresh 
outlets, and reduction in the cost of marketing. While it was generally 
admitted that South Australia produced apples equal to, if not better than, 
her competitor®, and it had been proved that there was a large opening for 
their fruit in Europe, there was no mistaking the fact that the industry wa® 
passing through the severest crisis yet experienced. Take first the cost of 
sending ,a case of apples from hi® garden to London :— 


Cost of case in the garden . 

Wrapping paper and wood wool 
Sorting, packing, and branding 

Carriage to Port Adelaide . 

Port charges and wharfage . 

Freight and lighterage to steamer 

Insurance . 

London charges . 


s. d. 
0 IN 


2 * 

5 

3 

3 

8 

I 

0 


Total 


6 10 


While they could not grow apples at less than 2s. 6d. a ease they must realise 
at least 9s. 6d. in London to cover expenses. This high price limits the mar¬ 
kets, and reduction in expenses was imperative. Freight charges particularly 
were excessive, and, besides, the companies accepted no responsi¬ 
bility for the safe carriage of the fruit. The growers in 
the different States had been considering this question, and 
had decided that the shipping companies should be request¬ 
ed to accept the responsibility for carrying the fruit at a temperature of not 
less than 34 deg. Fahr. or more than 38 deg. Fahr., to' place self-registering 
thermometers in each hold, and to be responsible for ullage. If this is done 
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it will greatly, improve the conditions under which their fruit was exported. 
He thought more attention should be paid to the varieties exported. He 
believed they should stick to Cleopatra, Dunn’s Seedling, Jonathan., and Rome 
Beauty, and not send the many sorts, some quite unsuitable, which bad been, 
exported in previous years. Notwithstanding last season’s results' be had: 
strong faith in the apple industry, as the extensive markets in England, 
Europe, South Africa, and India would in time take very large quantities of 
fruit. Some of the members doubted whether it would pay to grow apples 
for export at only 2s. 6cL per case, as those not fit for shipping would fetch 
less.. Mr. Harper said 2s. Gd. per case all round would pay, but not for those 
only fit for export. 


Nantawarra ? October 17. 

Present-— Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), Dixon, Herbert, Rattew, Dali, and 
J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry. —Paper in September issue of The Journal of Agriculture , by 
Mr. J. von Bertouch, was read and discussed. Members were of opinion that 
the poultry industry was worthy of more attention than it received on most 
farms. 

Early Feed eor Sheep. —Mr. Dixon reported that the 60 acres lie sowed 
with barley, oats, kale, and rape for his sheep had, owing to unfavourable 
conditions, proved a failure. Members reported that wild mustard was very 
plentiful this year ; in fact, the crops were much dirtier than usual. In view of 
this and the relative returns from lambs and wheat, the Chairman expressed 
the opinion that many of the crops would have given a greater monetary 
return if they had been fed off by sheep. 

Stocking Hay —Members would like the opinions of other Branches on 
the best method of stocking hay. 


Waikerle, October 15. 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair) Perry, Jaeschke, Burrows, Pickering, 
Starr, Rogers, Woods, A Lewis, sen., A. Lewis, jun., and Green (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Drying Fruit. —Mr. W. J. Woods read a paper on drying aprieoits and 
peaches. ^ He used a sulphur box 7 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. high, made of 
3 b t y 2 timber, and covered with American duck. This box holds GO trays of 
fruit. For apricots he used 3ft. of sulphur, and for peaches 2 lb. of sulphur, 
to the box of trays. The fruit must be ripe; unripe fruit dries dark an{d 
unsightly. Do not pick more fruit than can be cut and sulphured the same 
day. Cut the fruit as even as possible. The drying ground should be a 
lucerne patch. Three or four good hot days will dry the fruit sufficiently. 
Grade the fruit from the trays; ft will save a lot of labour Later on. 


Mundoora, October 24- 

Present— Messrs. Harris (chair)? Shearer, Mildren, Dick, Mitchell, Blake, 
Aitchison, and Gardiner (Hon. Bee.), and on© visitor. 

Steam Threshing Plant. —Discussion took place on correspondence con¬ 
cerning cost, etc., of steam threshing plant, but members were undecided as 
to whether it would pay to cut portion of the crop with the binder and use a 
steam thresher for securing the grain. 

Standard Sample of Wheat . —This subject was again dismissed, but no¬ 
thing fresh elicited. Mr. Kahlhaurn’s paper on the milling qualities of wheats 
was also discussed. Members pointed out that owing to the danger from red 
rusrt it was necessary to grow a considerable proportion of riisWe&istant 
wheats, and that milling qualities alone could not be studied. 
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Meadows, October 31. 

Present— Messrs. Ellis (chair), Cla-tworthy, Usher, Wright, Nicolle, 
Griggs, W. J. and C. E. H. Stone (Hon. Sec.). 

Wattle Bark v. Mallet Bark. —Some discussion took place on the pro¬ 
bable effect on local price for wattle bark of the competition with mallet bark 
from Western Australia. Members doubted whether the local trade would be 
affected to any extent. 

Stock Complaints. —Considerable discussion took place on the treatment 
of common ailments of stock. 

Fruitgrowers’ Association.*—M r. G. T. Griggs referred to matters con¬ 
nected with the export of fruit to oversea markets, and advisted growers to 
join the Fruitgrowers’ Association. 


Longwood, October 29. 

Present —Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. -Nicbolls, Oiim, Antuar, Smith, 
Vogel, C bees email, McGavi.sk, and Hughes* (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitors. 

Arsenite of Lime and Bordeaux Mixture. — The Hon. Secretary called 
attention to error in report of previous meeting which conveyed the impres¬ 
sion that Mr. Petersen, of Upper Sturt, used this mixture successfully, whereas 
he m strongly -opp-osled to applying the two* solutions together, being convinced 
that the mixture burns the tender foliage. Some talk about spraying ensued, 
and several of those present stated that they were trying the effect o*i spray¬ 
ing for eodlin moth. One visitor stated that lie noticed more woolly aphis on 
his tineas since he had been spraying with arsenic, and he thought this due to 
the poison having destroyed the ladybirds. Mr. Oinn showed live* eodlin moths 
not "artificially hatched. [In reply to enquiry, Mr. Charles French, F.L.S., 
Government Entomologist, says: —‘ T do not think the spray would kill the 
ladybirds, but it may have caused them to quit.” It is not at all likely that 
the ladybirds would be poisoned, though the mixture might destroy the soft- 
bodied la rvse.— Ed. ] 

General Business. —Samples of Italian crimson clover were shown. This 
fodder plant is being more largely grown each year in this locality. Two 
members stated that they were experimenting in ring-barking fruit trees to 
cause them to fruit. 

Killing Yacca.— Mr. Oinn reported that he boiled 4 oz. each of soda and 
arsenic in 1| pints of water for a quarter of an hour, and then put about a 
tablespoonful of the* solution into* the heart of a number of yaccas or grass 
trees. In about a month all the yaccas were dead. 


Stansbory s October I. 

Present —Messrs. Humphreys (chair), Faulkner,’ Anderson, Pitt, Jones, 
and Cornish (Bon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Saltbush. —Mr. P. Anderson tabled fine samples of saltbush, and stated 
that from seed sown two or three years ago he had a number of plants, some 
of which were 8 ft. to 10 ft. in height. Last season the sheep ate the bushes, 
as far as they could reach, and this year his Angora goats had been grazing 
on the saltbush. Mr. Anderson stated that he was convinced that Angora 
goats would do well in this locality. 

Lucerne. — Some discussion on this subject took place, and t although 
lucerne is not grown to any extent in the district, a number of residents are 
of opinion that it will do well on the sandy ©oils once established; but the 
difficulty was to secure a good stand. Mr. Anderson stated that he had failed 
to get a good stand of lucerne at^ Mitcham, though the land was thoroughly 
prepared, and seed sown fairly thickly. 

Horse Complaints. —Many of the members take exception to Veterinary 
Surgeon Desmond’s diagnosis of cause of recent losses of horses on the Penin¬ 
sula, They point out that very many horses are suffering from these worms, 
yet the five animals that died were all on one farm. They thought that 
death was caused by something local to this farm. 
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Calea^ October 22* 

Present —-Messrs. Plush (chair), Bowman, Wilcnl 1 , Roberts, Freeman 
a;nd New bold (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Homemade Superphosphate.— Mr. A. Plush road an extract from a news¬ 
paper describing how to make superphosphate front bones. He thought the 
method was too expensive. [It is very ra,rely that a farmer can make a sat* 
isjmctory manure by treating the bones with sulphuric acid. If situated any- 
where near a. railway line it will pay better to exchange the bones for manure 
with one of the local manufacturers.—Ei>.] 

Orange Scale. —-Mr. Freeman reported an insect attacking his orange 
trees, the leaves of which were quite black'. [Spray the trees with resin wash 
or kerosine emulsion. See that the trees are hot suffering from want of mois¬ 
ture before spraying.—E d.] 


Clare, October 21* 

Present Messrs. Bilks (chair), Kelly, Christison, Carter, Jarman, Dali, 
Knappstein, and Greenway (Hon. Sec,), and several visitors. 

Pig-breeding. —Mr. J. Ball read a paper on this subject. Pig-breeding 
might be made more profitable to the former than it was. In n district like 
this, with a good rainfall,, the farmer could grow suitable feed for the pigs; 
in fact, this was one of the essentials to success. For bacon pigs lie advo¬ 
cated mating oroslsbred Berkshii-e-Poland-China sows to a Berkshire boar. 
For porkers he would mate an Essex boar to a Yorksliire-Essex sow. The 
black breeds he found much hardier than the whites. The breeder should 

f ay great attention to the selection of the boar. He favoured raising cross- 
reds because they grow faster and mature earlier as a rule than the purebred 
animals. He did not consider there was much profit to be made out of pigs 
wlieda they must be led in the sty; most of their food must be obtained in the 
field. Early in the autumn, barley, rye, or rape should be sown to provide 
grazing for them. Wean the young pigs at six weeks, and feed them liber¬ 
ally in a sty for about three weeks, then turn them out in the paddock un'MI 
they are well grown. A month’s liberal feeding then in a small yard will 
make them fat and in prime condition. Peas, wheat, and barley were, per¬ 
haps, the best feeds, and he would give pollard and water to drink. Wheat 
does best when it is soaked for two or three days before feeding to till© pigs. 
Peas were probably the most profitable fetacl for them to grow, as they bene¬ 
fited the land for cereals. A good shelter, a supply of clean water, and 
plenty of straw bedding should be provided for the pigs. The water was 
none the worse if slightly brackish. Some discussion followed, members agree- 
mg that pig-breeding in some measure was profitable, but the great varia¬ 
tion in prices from season to season was against it as a permanent industry. 
Mr. Knappstein stated that where' waste grden fruit was to be fed to* pigs it 
should bo boiled and a little pollard added. Mr* Jarman stated that at Rose- 
worthy College they found pigs gained weight quicker on peas than on wheat 
or slops, Mr. Birks said where wheat heads were fed to pigs it was not neces¬ 
sary to soak them first. 


Inkerman, October 25. 

Fresent-— Measp. Kennedy (chair), Sampson, Smith, Mngford, Williams, 
and Smart (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. . 

Poultry. —Mr. Williams read a paper on this subject. He was satisfied, 
after several yeara experience, that poultry could be made very profitable on 
the farm* He advised buying sittings of one or other of the proved laying 
breeds. Peraonally he preferred Silver Wyandottes, but the Leghorns, 
Hamburg, or Minorca would ail lay well. He would adhere to the purebred 
birds, and avoid inbreeding The best pullets should be kept for breeding, 
and mated with an unrelated cockerel. The hens should not be kept for more 
than three seasons at the outside, and he suggested punching small holes in 
the feet ror the purpose of indicating the age of the birds. Some discussion 
followed, and the suggestion for telling the age of the birds was favourably 
commented on. 
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Utera Plains, October 22. 

Preseivtt —Messrs. Hornhardt (chair), J. Deer, sen. and jun., Barrett, 
Hal©, R. J. and H. West, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), five lion, 
members, and two visitors. 

Sheep on the .Farm. —Mr. J. Deer, jun., read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. Every farmer should keep .a few sheep, even in this district, where, 
owing to absence of permanent water and distance from market, they were 
seriously handicapped. Here they would have to depend upon wool for their 
profits, and they should, therefore, go in for Merino sheep. A good ram 
should be secured. In this locality they must avoid having the lambs dropped 
too early, and he would, therefore, put the rains, with the flock in December. 

Question Box. —Several questions were asked through this medium, and 
some discussion ensued. Generally members favoured a reasonably high stan¬ 
dard for wheat. The destruction of rabbits on Crown lands gave rise to some 
discussion, but. no decision was arrived at. It was generally agreed that the 
rainfall records of Cowell did not fairly represent the Franklin Harbour dis¬ 
trict, the average being over that of Cowell. Members thought travelling 
agents a benefit to- tli© district-. 


Port PIrle, October 22, 

Present— Messrs. Wright (chair), Johns, Crispin, Spain, Humphris, 
Teague, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —Paper read at previous meeting by Mr. Humphries (page 195, 
October issue) was discussed. In view of the more lasting nature of the 
effects of bonedust members were disposed to regard it as superior to super¬ 
phosphate. Members did not consider the analysis of a soil as a reliable guide 
to the farmer in manuring his land. It was considered better to plough under 
a green crop than to manure with stable manure. All manures should be 
thoroughly pulverised prior to use. Super should be sifted. 

Journal' Criticisms. —Articles- in October issue of The Journal of Agri¬ 
culture were criticised by different members. Mr. Kahlbaunds paper on wheat 
was favourably noticed. Comeback, John Brown, Gluyas, and Carmichael 5 © 
Eclipse wheats were tabled. The members were pleased with the appear¬ 
ance of Comeback ; red rust was noticed on John Brown. Koolunga paper on 
fallowing was generally agreed with. Dry working of fallow was- considered 
a mistake. One member stated that he had fallowed in a, heavy crop of 
stubble, and -afterward cross-worked the land with a disc cultivator to break 
up the straw. The very meagre nature of many Bureau reports was com¬ 
mented on, and members deprecated the absence of any points of interest 
therein. Mr. Venning’s paper on the “Agency Nuisance- 55 was generally 
agreed with. Members did not consider it advisable to soak bacon, as recom¬ 
mended in Angaston report. 

Weight of Binder Twine. —Attention was again directed to the short 
weight in bundles of binder twine. Members were of opinion that manu¬ 
facturer© should allow for shrinkage in weights. 


Richman^s Creek, October 24. 

Present —Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), Lehmann. Roberts, W r right, J. 
and J. S. McSkimming, Donovan, Knox, Nicholson, and Kelly (Hon. Seed, 
and four visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. F. H. Lehmann read a paper in which he claim¬ 
ed that a high standard, say 65 ft>., would not benefit the farmer. Members 
were generally agreed that .a more satisfactory way of disposing of their 
wheat was necessary. Mr. Lehmann thought they should support the system 
of selling by auction, as the wheat would then realise prices according to its 
quality. Some members thought that the Farmers 5 Co-operative Union 
should be better supported, and instanced cases where the Union had been the 
cause of the price in country districts being maintained. It was agreed that 
the standard should be* fixed earlier in the season than was done last year. / 
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Oow!Ing , viHe !f October 21. 

Present—M essrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Foggo, Grave, and ijock 
(Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Stock Complaints. — Discussion took place on losses of stock, particularly 
cattle, throughout the district >f hi to years. Fat cattle are taken ill sud¬ 
denly, and die within a day or two; in some the omasum is impacted, hut in 
others it is quite soft. Milking cows suffer most. The Chairman thought; 
the Stock Department might give more attention to this matter, and whim 
not specially engaged in attending to diseased stock the Inspectors might 
lecture on the treatment of stock, and also endeavour to find out cause of NO 
many animals dying. 


Saddieworth, October 21. 

Present —-Messrs. Bee (chair), Frost, Baldwin, Klau, Leader, Hanna ford, 
Plant, Scales, and Coleman (H-on. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Standard Bushel.-— -Attention was called to error in September issue of 
The Journal of Agriculture in connection with discussion on this subject. The 
resolution carried was that wheat under standard should be docked pound for 
pound, in weight for each pound under standard; in other words, that the 
farmer should give 1 11). per bushel extra weight for each and every pound 
that his wheat weighs under the f.a.q. standard. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Mr. F. Plant’s farm. 
The crops., machinery, and outbuildings were all inspected with interest. 
Notwithstanding the dry weather, the wheat, Marsh-airs No. 3 and Majestic, 
and also Algerian oats, were very healthy and promising. Lucerne growing 
on a flat, with water about 10 ft. from the surface, had done well. The fMd 
poppy? which is spreading rapidly in the district, was plentiful at the edge 
of the crop bordering on the watercourse. Generally, few weeds were, to be 
found in the fields. A patch of “soursops” (Oxalis cornua) was giving some 
trouble, and Mr. Plant stated' that in order to avoid carrying the bulbs all 
over the Land all the implements were carefully cleaned * after cultivating 
this patch. The fallow paddocks were in first-class order and the three-year 
course of fallow crop and grazing was commended. After the inspection the 
visitors were entertained by Mr. Plant. 


Hartley, October 21. 

P resent —Messrs. Wundersitz .(chair), Dunn, Reimers, Pratt, J, and T. 
Jaensmi, W, and C. Brook (Hon. Se<n), ami two visitors. 

Stacking Sheaved Hay —Discussion on this subject took place. Mem¬ 
bers -advised putting a layer of loose straw on the ground first, as the bottom 
Sheaves would then keep in better condition. A stack with square' corners 
was considered preferable to a round-cornered stack. 'When the stack is 
built, put on a coating of loose straw, straighten it up, and then cover with 
wiremettmg. The netting will keep the straw in its place, and fowls will not 
be able to do any damage to the roof. 


Kingston, October 24. 

Present-—M essrs. Wight .(chair), Lloyd, Goole, Redman, Pinches, and 
Barnett, and two visitors. 

Officers —-Messrs. F. S. Wight and W. W. Pinches were elected Chair¬ 
man ana Hon. Secretary respectively. 

Congress.— The Chairman gave a resumt of proceedings, and some dis¬ 
cussion on luoerne took place. Planting in May on sandy soil and in Sep¬ 
tember on fiat, wet land was advocated by different members. Two instances 
were quoted where the lucerne had done poorly, but on the land being plough¬ 
ed up for cropping the lucerne had come on again, and had grown spleiididly. 
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Cherry Cardens, October I.I. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis. Jacobs. Potter, Burpee, 
Hicks, and Ricks (Hon. Bee.). 

Co-operation .—Mr. T. Jacobs initiated a discussion on co-operation in 
the disposal of fresh fruit, and contended that the idea was not practicable, 
[Probably other Branches would like to know the grounds upon which this 
conclusion was arrived at, and also what the other members of the Branch 
think about it.—E d.] 


Gawler River, October 21. 

Present —Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Roediger, Sillier, Spencer, Baldwin, 
Winckel, and Leak (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Twine Binder. —Mr, Baldwin initiated a discussion on the working 
of the binder. He thought that for want of a little knowledge and atten¬ 
tion these # machines were often worn out much quicker than should be the 
case. Oiling was most important. None of the bearings should be allowed 
to run dry. The chains must run free and easy. The knife requires careful 
attention. The blades must not be allowed to become short, and the knife 
should be kept clean. He thought if the fingers were closer together it would 
be better. Members thought two qualities of oil should be kept for the 
binder—a thin oil for use in cool weather and a thicker oil for hot weather. 
They found that pouring water on the knife frequently when working would 
keep it clean. Owing to the constant tension the links of the chains stretch, 
causing the chain to lengthen. This results in the sprocket wheels wearing. 
When working on sandy land the chains should not be oiled. 


Strathalbyn, October 17. 

Present —Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Rankine, Fischer, Cock- 
burn, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec.). 

What is Fallow? —Some objection was taken to the title “Fallow Crop¬ 
ping” of paper read at previous meeting, some members being of opinion 
that fallow meant rest. It was decided to ask Professor Perkins’s views on 
the subject. ^ [Professor Perkins’s reply ,i& as follows:—“Unquestionably 
originally to fallow land implied simply that it was broken up and maintained 
for a period of time free both from weeds and crop; in other words, the land 
was supposed to be given an opportunity to recover from the heavy strain of 
■carrying unnaturally heavy vegetation. I imagine that the term fallow crop 
came into use when it was ascertained that similar results could be secured 
by changing the crop, and this applies both to the rest which land is supposed 
to require and to the necessity of freeing it from the weeds that invariably 
go to seed in crops, such as the cereals, that cannot otherwise be cleaned. It 
follows, therefore, with reference to- the questions of the Strathalbyn Branch, 
that bare fallow, as we understand it, is essentially what was originally under¬ 
stood by fallow land. The term has, however, no necessary connection with 
the ploughing in of any plant grown on land as a green manure. Generally 
speaking, a fallow crop is a hoed crop, that admits of cleaning the land before 
wheat or any other cereal. In this sense maize or sorghum are both fallow- 
crops. Pease or beans would also be fallow crops, whether they were ploughed 
in or harvested. The great objection to* them, however, is that they offer 
almost insuperable difficulties to the proper cleaning of the land, unless actual 
hand weeding is resorted to. In brief, a fallow crop implies a subordinate 
crop that in a sense prepares the way for the main crop, whilst at the same 
time utilising the land to a certain extent.”] 

Congress. —Papers on lucerne and complete harvester, read at Congress, 
were discussed. 

Who is the Breeder ?—In connection with stock at shows, the question of 
a man buying a cow in calf and showing the progeny later on a® the breeder 
thereof was raised. Some of the members contended that the owner in this 
ease was not the breeder. [I have made enquiries amongst authorities, and 
it is generally admitted that in the true meaning of the term the breeder is 
the person responsible for the mating of the parents of the -animal.— Ed.] 
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Mount Remarkable, October 20. 

Present —Messrs., Casiey (chair). McIntosh, Challenger, Larger. Giles. 
|T. P. and G. P. Yates, Morrell, and 0’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Co-oimmoN—Mr. M. G. Giles read a paper on this subject. It was to 
he regretted that the fanners, who, us a body, had most to gain from co-opera¬ 
tion, were so- disinclined to unite with their fellow-cultivators. By some co¬ 
operation and socialism appear to be classed, as the same thing, whereas, as a 
matter of fact, co-operation is beneficial to the individual, in that it helps 
him to increase his profits. Co-operation appeared to him to he the most 
dangerous enemy of socialism. By co-operation each member gains strength 
and can do better with bis produce than can the individual. When each 
grower brings a small lot of produce to sell he weakens the market, and the 
buyers take advantage of the fact, but with only one large seller the position 
is reversed. Besides, this, they can buy cheaper as a co-operation than as an 
individual. In other countries there i& not this objection to co-operation 
amongst the producers, and much good work has been accomplished by various 
co-operative societies. 'While many farmers here were thorough in their 
belief in co-operation others will only patronise their co-operative concern so 
long as they can see a direct profit, and if they can get, say, id. a bushel 
extra by doing so they will go to- a private dealer. They overlook the many 
indirect benefits derived from the co-operation. Even with the local butter 
factory, although it had raised the local price for butter to the extent of at 
least Id. per lb. there were members who would desert it for the sake of an 
extra id. per lb. They lose sight of the fact that loyalty to the society is 
essential to its success, and that its failure will cause the price to fall to- the 
old level. With the exception of Mr. Challenger, all those present wore in 
full sympathy with the principles of co-operation, and wore agreed that if 
farmers and producers generally were to combine more they would find their 
conditions much improved. . 


Naracoorte, October 8. 

Present —Messrs. J. G, Forster (chair), Wardle, Duffield, Coe, H. A. 
Forster, Gotten, -and Schinekel (Hon. Bee.), and several visitors. 

Congress. —Mr. Wardle reported on proceedings of Congress. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at the Chairman's resi¬ 
dence, an inspection of the crops, stock, etc., being made. The first matter 
of interest that came under notice was a large paddock now in pasture which 
was cultivated and manured with super five years previously. The land was 
carrying a thick coat of grass, and was in great contrast to the land on the 
other side of the fence. A field of 295 acres sown to wheat was next in¬ 
spected. Most of it was very promising, though some of the varieties of wheat 
were more forward than others. Where manure had not been applied the 
crop was very backward. The cowshed is all under one roof, and a separate 
stall is provided for each cow. The floor is paved, and has a good slope. 
Close handy is a shed in which the cows' feed is mixed, a fair amount, of 
molasses beings used. After the inspection members were entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Forster. 


Gumeracha, October 24. 

Present —Messrs. Monfries (chair), Moore, ■ Bond, Stephens, Kitto, 
Hanna, Sanderoock, A. E. and W. A. Lee, and Martin (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Wood side Conference. —Delegates reported on proceedings of this Con¬ 
ference, and specially commended Mr. Desmond's address on animal physio¬ 
logy and treatment of stock complaints. 

Grass Manure* —Mr, Kitto stated that the plots on which he applied 
manure last year did not look any better now than the unmanured land. 

Fruitgrowers' Association, —It was decided to arrange for meeting of 
fruitgrowers to consider question of forming a Branch of this Association at 
Gumeraeha. 
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Moreliarcf 5 October 22. 

Present —-Messrs. Striven (chair), Toop, Kirkland, Reichstein, Forbes, 
Kiipke, O’Longhlin, Kit-to, Martin, McDougall, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and 
two visitors. 

Agricultural College.— Mr. Kirkland reported on a recent visit to this 
institution. 

Feeding and Management of Horses. —Mr. Scriven read a paper on this 
subject. He advised breaking in a horse at two and a half years to three 
years old, giving plenty of handling, but not much work. _ He preferred using 
an open bridle to winkers, as they were then not so timid, and could see 
better what they were expected to do. He would work young horses sepa¬ 
rately. In feeding chaff he preferred it cut to about 1 in. in length, as there 
was not so much waste as with short chaff, and it was free from dust. He 
was not in favour of giving wet mixed feed, as the horses got no chance to 
sift out the dust, as they did with dry feed. Considerable discussion ensued. 
Some members suggested that it was a good plan to throw young horses once 
or twice, as it would help them to realise that they were mastered. 


Luclndale 5 October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair), Carmichael, Tavender, Limbert. 
and Beaton (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Underground Grubs. —Mr. Carmichael reported that these grubs were 
■doing a lot of harm in his grass paddocks. 

Lambs Dying. —Considerable losses of lambs were reported, worms being 
the apparent cause in many cases. 

Brands AGt —A lengthy discussion on the proposed amendment of the 
Brandts Act took place. Members were not altogether in accord with the 
proposals, but the registration of earmarks met with support. 


Bowhlll* October 21. 

Present— Messrs. Whitfield (chair), Pilmore, A. and E. P. Weyland, J. 
Waters, Drogemnller, and J. Waters, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Reports.— Mr. E. P. ’Weyland reported that Grave-stock’s Frampton, Bar- 
oota Wonder, and Marsha IPs No. 3 wheats had gone down badly owing to 
the heavy winds. The Hon. Secretary tabled samples of skinless or sugar pea. 
Where, super was applied in the drills the plants were much stronger than 
those unmanured. ’ In reply to. question he stated that he found the dark 
peas did well when drilled in with manure, but the white peas appeared to 
be injured by the manure, -and did not come up well. 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. E. Weyland reported foal suffering from 
strangles, and asked whether he should open the gathering. Mr. C. Droge- 
muller advised leaving it alone. [See article in this issue by Veterinary Sur¬ 
geon Desmond. —Ed.] Air. E. Drogemuller had had several cows affected by 
redwater, usually about fourteen days after calving. He had cured the 
complaint with doses of aconite and nux vomica. He also gave a little sul¬ 
phate of iron in the drinking water. 


Cradock, September 24. 

Present-. Messrs. Paterson (chair), Ruddock, Gillick, Graham, Solly, 

Gleason, and Garnet. 

Standard Bushel. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Congress, deal¬ 
ing specially with the discussion on standard bushel. They thought Air. Dar¬ 
ling should be well pleased with the result, but from the farmers 3 standpoint 
the discusson was a farce. It was all very well for Air. Darling to say that 
those who sold their wheat last season before the standard was fixed, got a 
better price than those who s-okl under the reduced standard. This had no 
bearing on the principle at stake, and they might just as well ask what if 
wheat had risen in price after the standard had been reduced. 
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KopplOp October 27* 

Present— Messrs. Gardiner (chair), Roberts, Jacobs, Newell, and Bren- 
nand (Hon. Sec.). 

Inaugural Meeting.- -Messrs. G. B. Gardiner, J. O’Shanahan, and. T. 
Rrennand were elected Chairman, Vice-Chairman! and Hon. Secretary re¬ 
spectively for ensuing year. Matters m connection with the working of the 
Branch were dealt with. 

Wheat Dying.— Members reported wheat crops to be dying off in patches, 
chiefly on the low flats. This was attributed to the very wet state of the 
fluid during July and August, causing the roots to perish, the consequence 
being that with the dry weather in September the plant failed. It was agreed 
that it was not advisable to sow early-maturing wheat before June in this 
locality. 


Forest Rang*e ? October 20. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), Townsend, Hackett, R., H., J., and A. 
Green, Vickers, Trevenen, and F. Green (Hon. Sec.). 

Spur Pruning. —Mr. J. Green read a paper on this subject. The value 
of spur pruning of apple trees having been thoroughly proved, the question of 
when to prune becomes orate of great importance. This, of course, will vary 
with the locality. Forest Range was probably the latest district in the- 
hills, being about -a month behind Norton’s Summit, so that operations would 
necessarily bte started later. Then, again, the character of the season will 
play an important part. In a dry autumn operations could be started earlier 
tii,an in a wet season. Each grower must, therefore, exercise his own judg¬ 
ment in deciding when to prune. The tree must have stopped growth for the 
season. Usually here this will be about the middle of March, though it may 
be well on in April before they could start on the trees growing in the bottom 
land. As it was labour thrown away if the shoots grow again, it was better 
to start a little late than too early. Different varieties of trees will require 
different treatment j some after they come into full bearing will want a lot 
of summer priming, while other kinds will require little or no pruning in the 
summer, but treatment in the winter, to ensure new growth each year. Gene¬ 
rally the vigorous growers need summer pruning after they arte in full bear¬ 
ing. The shoots must not be cut too short, say, 3 to 4 in., with some varieties, 
and even longer with others, especially the Jonathan, on which at least 6 in. 
should be left. 


Quorn, October 22. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Patten, Toll, Salmon, Rowe, Finlay, 
Noli, Cook, Brewster, and Walkter (Hon. Sec.). 

Exhibits. -The Hon. Secretary tabled bunch of lucerne showing 2 
3 in, of growth since previous month’s meeting; also some nice stems of 
rhubarb, and strongly advised members to plant. About half a dozen roots 
of these would supply sufficient rhubarb through the summer for a large 
family. 

List 1 of Manures and their Uses. —It was resolved that the Department 
of Agriculture be asked to publish a list of fertilisters, showing those best 
adapted respectively for agriculture^ horticulture, and floriculture. [It is 
quite impossible to do- this, as conditions of soil, climate, moisture, cultiva¬ 
tion, tetc., will in the individual case largely affect the results obtained from 
the use of any manure, whether it be in the wheat field, the orchard, or the 
flower-garden, —Ed.] 

Price of Wheat. —Mr. Finlay read a short papter advocating the adop¬ 
tion of a standard price for wheat, which was the staff of life, the same way 
as there was a fixed price for gold of standard purity. Members were of 
opinion that this idea was quite impracticable. 

Soil.— Mr. Rowe read a' paper dealing with the respective classes of 
soils, and the necessity for careful study by the cultivator of this properties 
and qualifies of each kind of land on the holding. An interesting discussion 
followed. 
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Riverton, October 29. 

Present—M essrs. A. J. Davie (chair), H. A. and W. B. Davis, W. and 
Kelly, Malcolm, Gray, Badm.an,, Caniac, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.), and six 
visitors.. 

Hay. —Mr. H. A. Davis read a paper on the growing and treatment of 
hay. To grow good hay it was quite as necessary to fallow and work the land 
well ias for a wheat crop; in fact, more so, as weeds that will not injure the 
sample of grain will be gathered by the. binder, and will greatly deteriorate 
the quality of hay. Many farmers cut their lightest crops for hay j this, in 
his opinion,. was a great mistake. A crop that will cut only 10 cwt. of hay 
will often yield 10 bushels of wheat; whereas a heavier crop may go. 30 cwt. 
to 2 tons per acre., but will yield only 15 bushels. The heavier crop will pay 
better to cut for hay, besides yielding a better quality article; besides, if the 
heaviest crop is cut tor hay there is less risk of loss from rough -weather. It 
is difficult to say which was the best wheat for hay, as they were often uncer¬ 
tain what they would cut until haymaking time arrived. They must, there¬ 
fore, ^ select good all-round wheats, and, in his opinion, Majestic, Marshall's 
No.. 3, Petatz Surprise, Giuyas, and King's Early were amongst the best. 
For hay alone the Purple Straw, Tuscan, and other old varieties were, better, 
as they kept a better colour when well on to maturity than did the present 
white-straw wheats. If the land is dirty with oats, an early variety must be 
grown. He liked to sow thickly—with early wheats H bushels to I-| bushels 
per acre, and not less than 1 bushel of the better steeling varieties. For a 
hay crop he preferred to drill in the manure about March or April, and 
broadcast the seed later on. From 5 cwt. to 6 cwt. per .acre more hay will be 
obtained than when sown in drills, and the crop is much easier to cut with 
the binder. Another great advantage in having some of the land manured 
in .advance was. that after wet spells during seedtime they could go on with 
their broadcast seeding until the land was fit to drill .again. Bonedust should 
be applied as early as possible; but the soluble supers might be carried down 
too rar for the wheat to. get the benefit at the start if heavy rains fall soon 
after it is applied. After seeding harrow well with light harrows, taking 
care to keep them clean, and avoid dragging. All stones and sticks should be 
cleared off the land, and when the crop is well above ground, and before the 
land sets, roll to level the ridges left by the harrows. Neglect an this 
direction meant considerable loss of hay, as the binder must be set to clear 
these ridges by at least an inch. He had seen hundreds of acres on which 
5 in. to- 6 in. of the best hay had been left on the field, because of the neglect 
to secure a level surface. This 4 inches or so over 200 or 300 acres repre¬ 
sented a considerable amount of hay. Whenever a fanner has a fair quantity 
of hay to cut he should use a good binder. The hay is free from dirt and 
dust, and if well stookcd it will stand a lot of wet weather without_ injury. 
Besides, the binder cleans the land, and the crop is harvested in less time and 
labour. Two- men and a boy with a waggon and team can cart and stack in 
the paddock 15 to* 20 tons of sheaved hay per day. Care should be taken to 
have the binder thoroughly overhauled some time before it is needed. ^ A 
few shillings spent in putting it in good order is money well spent. For 
market the crop must be cut with a good green colour in it. The time has 
gone when grain was considered essential in good hay, and, for export, chaff 
without colour is looked upon as of little value. He advised stocking almost 
immediately after the binder, making long, narrow stocks, say one sheaf in 
the centre and two on each side. Avoid making the sheaves too large. If 
these two points are attended to, it will not. matter how green the hay or 
how much rain may fall; good wheaten hay will not suffer much in the stock, 
flay should be stacked as soon as possible after it is dry enough. It comes 
out of the stack in much tire same condition as it goes, in, and if allowed to 
lay out in the field until parched and dry it will come out of the stack, even 
in the middle of the winter, in the same state. Such hay cannot be got into 
a good condition for chaffing, but will split and be dusty , especially if bound 
in large sheaves. He believed it would pay every farmer to stack his hay 
promptly in the paddock, instead of carting direct. to the chaff mill; the 
extra weight would pay for the extra labour. The site for the stack should 
be high and dry and easy of access. He had seen stacks built in positions 
from which it would be impossible to remove the. hay during the six months of 
the year. In this district the stack should be set out with the end facing 
wesft, so that the narrow surface only is exposed to the weather. Care 
should be taken not to build too large a stack; one 20 yards x 7 yards x 21 
feet, will hold about 100 tons: the same quantity will go into a stack 17 
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yards ;< 8 yards.: x 21 J'eet, and he preferred the broader stack, as being 
easier to build. A good layer of straw or wheat elm if, or preferably sheaved 
when ten, straw, .should be put on the ground, to a void loss ot : good hay. He 
found it easiest^ quickest, and best, to lay the sheaves. with the fork, putting 
{■•Ik." baths outwards, and laying the second on the strings- of the first right: 
through the stack. The two outside rows- must. not. bo stacked too tightly. 
He had seen some men pack, and even ki;ee, the outside rows, while throwing 
injt'O the middle anyhow. This ws* ill tod in the middle settling down more 
than the outside, and the rain, instead of running off, goes into the stack. 
If the nukkho and sides are equally packed, ;iu kI an extra layer put in the 
middle occasionally, very little rain will go inlto the stack, even, if a fall 
occur before it; is thatched. In building the stack, take care that -it “grows” 
a little as the sides -are raised, so that the water will drop dear when the 
thatch, is put on. Thatching should be done, .and done well, as promptly as 
possible after the stack is finished. He had often seen good stacks of ha-y 
that had cost perhaps Cl00 or more to grow and harvest left unthatched, 
with, the result that half is thrown away and useless, and the rest causes 
much unpleasantmwi with the -chaff niorehant. Valuing straw at. Cl per 
tom, the cost! of thatching such, a stack would not have exceeded £4 to £6. 
In. regard to soiling hay, he would advise the farmer toise.ll a portion of Iris 
crop every two or three months. By doing this he would get an average 
price, and in the long run it would be be titer for both, fanner and merchant. 
It. was. a great- mistake* for farmers to hold on to large stocks la to in the 
season, more especially whom hay is dear. Thousands of pounds were lost 
last year by both farmers and chaff merchants from this cause. Farmers 
refused £4 per ton. at the end of the season, and many sold afterwards, at 
£8 to £8 10s., while some have mot yet dispoml of their hay. He. would 
always 'advise them to sell on a rising market, and avoid spoiling their hay 
by a penny-wise pound-foolish policy. Considerable discussion ensued. Some- 
members favoured round: stooks in preference to long ones, as they stand the 
rough, weather better, and if put up properly will resist damage by rain. 
Some members favoured stacking butts out, except, on the roof, where it was 
preferable to put the heads outwards, as the stack -would not then require 
thatching, if the roof has a good fall. 


Eudunda, October 24. 

Present —Messrs. Walter (chair), Krummel, Pfitzner, Kluske, Schwarz, 
Schiller, -and Weil. 

Wire-strainer.- .Mr. Schiller tabled homemade wire-strainer and fence- 

mender, which was favourably commented upon. 

Tr Av iSLLiNtJ Stallions. Considerable discuswiion on thisi mibject took 
place. It was. stated that thoie were lo or Hi stallions travelling the dis¬ 
trict, yet- it was a rare thing to see more than two or three of thorn exhibited 
at the local shows, Members, thought if these horses wore good enough to 
travel the district, they should h'e worth showing. It was agreed that only 
'sound homes should be used for breeding purposes, and veterinary examina¬ 
tion of all travelling stallions was advocated. The Hon. Secretary suggested 
the imposition of an annual licence fee of £-5, which should be devoted to 
prizes for stock exhibited at the shows in. the districts the- horses travel in. 


Arthurton, October 27. 

Present .-Messrs, Hawke (chair), Short, S, T. and T. Lamshed, Welch, 

Rowe,, Wicks, and Palm (Hon. Sec.)., 

Stock Complaints.— Mr. Rowe reported loss of horse from what ap¬ 
peared to be dropsy, but the treatment, prescribed for this complaint, did no 
good. Mr. Short stated that to bring away the afterbirth from mares he 
boiled 1 ib. "of currants, in a quart of new milk, and mixed it with some bran. 
The mare would eat this mixture readily. 

Inferior Barbwire.*— In -reply to question of pause of barbwire rusting 
m quickly, 'the Chairman stated that it was."due to inferior material; only the 
best, quality should be used; the cheap lines should be avoided, as they were 
usually of little value. 
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Reeves Plains, October 21. 

Present Messrs. Foil and (chair), Carroll, Condon,- Day, Alexander, 
Arnold, Gaineau, II. H. and W. Oliver, and McCord (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

The Farmer and the .Middleman. .Mr. J. J. McCord read a- paper on 

this subject. There was practically no body of men who did not combine to 
protect their interests save* the tanners, who, above all others, should be 
united. The consequence was that the fanners were, in a sense, got at by 
all sorts of combinations, and the only remedy for them was to form a strong 
union themselves, Only recently, in the ease of the importation of har¬ 
vesters, they had an instance of attempts being made to impede heavier 

duties-.which the farmer would have to* pay—for the benefit of the local 

in-ami f a eturfers. _ The correspondence on this subject indicated that the farmer 
was already paying too* much for these harvesters, and he thought they should 
endeavour to lessen the cost. Possibly the action of some of the Branches in 
refusing to deal through agents was a step in the right direction. He had no 
fault to find with importing firms having the agency of certain machines— 
the evil they bad to combat was the travelling agent. Nearly every one of 
these firms has a number of agents running all over the State, and the 
expenses attached to this must be very great. As the farmer had to pay 
tbesfe expenses, they were justified in doing all they could to deal direct with 
the importers or manufacturers. In the Wimmera district a strong union 
of farmers had been formed, and they intended to deal direct with the manu¬ 
facturer whenever possible. On manures and cornsaeks, which they were 
importing direct, they would make a considerable saving; other lines they 
we be buying in bulk. On machine oil they saved 5d. per gallon in this way, 
and he could not see why the farmers in South Australia could not do the 
same. Members generally agreed with the writer, though some thought the 
travelling agents did good. All were quite satisfied that a higher duty on 
harvesting machinery would mean increased prices to the farmer. It was 
resolved that the members of this Branch believe in co-operation amongst 
themselves. 


Petersburg -5 October 29* 

Present— -Messrs. Miller (chair), Bottrill, Travers, Philp, Nourse, and 
Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two- visitors. 

Weed. —Mr. Bottrill tabled sample of Asphodel us fistulosus, which he 
stated was growing vigorously on the roads, and watercourses near 
Petersburg. 

Civil Servants as Judges at Shows. —The Hon. Secretary read letter 
from Hon. Minister in reply to request that the Dairy Instructor should 
judgl© at the local show, stating that he was opposed, on principle, to* Civil 
servants acting as judges at these shows. 

Adelaide Show. —Mr. Bottrill read an interesting paper dealing with 
what he saw at the Adelaide Show. He was strongly opposed to the system 
of single judging, the majority of the members present being of the same 
view. 


Wantfearaft f October 26. 

Present —Messrs. Murid-ay (chair), Wall, Fuller, Stanley, Davidson, 
Forme, Roberts, E. H. and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Grading of Wheat. —Considerable discussion, arising out of Congress 
report, took place on the subject of grading of wheat. Some members thought 
that if large graders were erected at the principal ports all wheat for export 
could be graded to a given standard, which would have the effect of raising 
the standard and the price of South Australian wheat. Other members 
thought that if anything was to be gained by grading wheat in this way it 
'would have been undertaken by the wheat merchants before now. 

Deterioration of Wheats. —Several members referred to* the falling off 
in quality of certain wheats. Some varieties did not do* so well now as for¬ 
merly ; the rust-resistance of certain varieties had fallen off considerably. 
It was considered that this pointed to- the fact that securing and testing new 
wheats should have the careful attention of the Bureau. 
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Bute, October 24. 

Present —Messrs. A. Schroetor (chair), H. Schroetor, Sharman, Buchan¬ 
an, Stevens, McEvoy, and McCormack (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Profitable Farming. —Mr. Masters for'warded paper on this subject. 
The aim of the farmer should be to obtain all the profit possible from his farm, 
and to secure this he should pay attention to all sources from which lie can 
secure a profit. Under local conditions they required about 1,500 acres of 
land to Secure satisfactory results. Twelve horses and two men will be re¬ 
quired throughout the year, working at steady pressure. The land should be 
fallowed early as possible; fallow and sheep were essential to success. The 
farmer should keep at least 200 breeding ewes and about 100 pigs on a, farm 
of this size. The fallow should be sown during April and May, and some of 
the stubble land sown earlier, with a late wheat, for hay. A portion of the 
wheat crop should be cut and headed, as this practice not only lessened the 
risk of loss by storm, but provided a good stack of straw as a standi-by oar 
drought. For working the fallows he preferred the nine-furrow plough, as it 
killed all weeds. Mr. Sharman generally agreed with Mr. Masters, but preferred 
the cultivator for working the fallows:. He did not think pigs could be profit¬ 
ably reared on their farms on such a large scale as suggested. Several mem¬ 
bers considered more strength was required to work a farm of 1,500 acres. It 
was generally agreed that the system of one crop in three years was the best 
for this district. It was not considered advisable to sow a late-maturing 
wheat on the stubbles for hay. Cutting portion of the wheat crop early find 
heading it was advocated by several members, and Mr. Buchanan instanced a 
farmier who kept a large number of stock alive during a dry season by feeding 
them on straw mixed with molasses. 


Mount Pleasant, November 11. 

Present —Messrs. Phillis (chair), Tabscott, Maxwell, Miller, Droge- 
muller, God free, Giles, Thomson, and vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Mangels. —Mr. Vigar reported on proceedings of Wood side Conference. 
Members could scarcely credit the statement made by Mr, Griggs that up to 
100 tons per acre of mangels had been grown in England. Some of the 
members had tried the paris green, brail, and sugar mixture recommended 
by Mr. Pearson for killing grubs, but it had not proved a success. t [This mix¬ 
ture has for years been used successfully for destroying the night-feeding 
caterpillars in vines, mangels, and other crops. These caterpillars usually 
hide m the soil close to the plant during the day time. For ordinary cater¬ 
pillars that remain on the plants it is riot likely to be effective.—E d.] Mr* 
Maxwell gave an interesting account of turnip growing or feeding stock in 
Scotland. He did not, however, think the crop would prove profitable in this 
locality. 


Mallala, November 7* 

Present .-Messrs. Temby (chair). Moody, Jenkins, Murphy, Wilson, Wor¬ 

den, McCabe, Marshnmn, Nairn, Loner, and Nevin (lion. Sec.), and five horn 
members and two visitors. 

Pinnaroo.— Mr. J. J. McCabe read a very interesting paper* describing 
a recent visit to Pinnaroo district. Leaving Tailem Bend' and going east 
to Moorlands Woodshed, eleven ^ mite distant, the country is composed of a 
light, # sandy soil, a few inches in depth, over limestone rock, it is covered 
principally with pine and sheaoak and is fairly grassed, but on the whole it 
seems a dry country. At the woolshed the land improves. A crop of BOO! 
acres, not manured, gave last year a return of 17 bushels. According to pre¬ 
sent appearances this year’s prospect is about 8 to 10 bushels per acre. 
From here to Polly’s Well the land varies, and, on the whole, will 
be difficult to farm. Polly’s Well is about 40 ft. deep, and con¬ 
tains good, stock water. The next stage is 18 miles on, to- Purr aide Well, 
and is very good country. There is plenty of mallee and bush, and where 
patches of the* scrub had been recently burnt the grass is now 2 ft. high, and 
wild newel's t in abundance. For a considerable distance, about six miles, 
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there run® a lime&toffe range. Along its side® the soil is a good sandy loam, 
over red clay. In many places are fresh water springs or soaks, which afford 
a good supply for stock. After leaving the range the land still continues 
favourable. Water can be got at a fair depth and of a good quality. The 
low mallee scrub is dense, although it -would be easy to roll down and clear 
by burning. Parrakie Well is about 180 ft. deep, and has an abundance of 
fresh water. From there to Wow Wow is 16 miles. This tract is composed 
of low, sandy ridges, running east and west. On the flats, the soil is sandy 
loam over red and yellow clay. Numerous crab holes are to be seen, and in 
places are iron ore patches. At Dingo Plain, halfway, the mallee is bigger, 
suggesting that the country has not been so frequently subject to bush fires as 
other parts. Spear grass is plentiful. Approaching Wow Wow the land im¬ 
proves, and more settlers are in evidence. The soil is chocolate over red 
and blue clay. The open plains are well grassed. A crop of wheat was seen 
here, which appeared to be worth about 8 bushels. The land was 
ploughed up and seed put in without manure. The well at Wow 
Wow is .about 200 ft. deep, with a, good supply of fresh water. From Wow 
Wow to Pinnaroo is about 24 miles. The land varies in the first part of the 
stage. High sandy ridges are numerous. Low mallee and dense bush are 
plentiful. Arriving at thSe Pinnaroo boundary, a marked improvement is 
noticeable. The soil is more uniform, consisting principally of chocolate loam 
over red clay. The Pinnaroo' well is about 2X0 ft. deep, with an abundant 
supply o<f fresh water. There are about 200 acres cleared on the newly 
selected blocks ready for cultivation next year. The grass is good upon the 
opeiy plains, and the timber is big where preserved from fire. The rainfall 
of Pinnaroo averaged about 14 inches. On the whole, he was favourably im¬ 
pressed. He felt certain that most of the present selectors would require a 
premium before parting with their selections. When railway facilities were 
afforded, Pinnaroo, he was confident, would become a valuable asset to the 
agricultural areas of the State. 


Waikerle, November 5. 

Present —Messrs. Perry (chair), Jones, Blizard, Starr, Rogers, Allen, A. 
Lewis, Sen. and jun., and Green (Hon. S-ec.), and four visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting took the form of a visit of inspection 
to the horticultural blocks at Ramco. Mr. Perry called attention to disease 
in some vines which was strange to members, and it was decided to send 
specimens to Professor Perkins for identification. Grasshoppers were re¬ 
ported to be present in great numbers and doing much damage to vines and 
trees at Waikerie. 


Koolungra, November 17* 

Present —Messrs. Button (chair), Jose, Palmer, Perrin, Burgess, Lawry, 
and Noack (Hon. Sec.). 

Complete Harvester.' —Mr. F. S. Burgess head -a paper upon this subject. 
While he was of opinion that in the future the complete harvester would 
Largely displace the ordinary stripper, most of those who had good strippers 
and winnowers were not in a position to discard them for the harvester. 
Besides, the price of these machines, as is usual with new implements, is 
•at present very high, prices ranging from £72 to £100. There was no doubt 
of the labour-saving character of the harvester, as a farmer employing five 
men and using the ordinary stripper could, with the 1 ^rvester, get through 
his work with three men. The fact that harvester could be worked from 
early morning until ‘Late in the day, so long as the crop is ripe, the land 
not "too wet), and the day fine overhead, was of great importance. At the. 
same time, however, if the grain is harvested damp it must be turned out 
of the bags and re-winnoWed, or it will heat and get weevilly. He had heard 
that a number of farmers in Victoria had discarded the harvester for the 
stripper, because the former machine scattered the chaff and weed seeds ail 
over the field. This difficulty was, however, overcome by the use of the 
chaff-carrier. He would very much like to see fanners supporting the 
locally made farm implements. It was stated that one large American firm 
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Employed about 8,000 men and boys; this probably meant that 25,000 
p'eople were dependent upon these works. As Australia had plenty of coal 
iaaid iron, he could not- see why, if the local maiiul : acture'\s were properly 
supported, they could not. turn out implements just as good and as cheap 
as- they could be imported from America. A large anu lliriviug maniH 
faeturing population would mean a much better market for the farmer’s 
produce, and increased prosperity generally. Members were unanimous 
that- the harvesters did their work well, the only practical drawback being 
the loss of chaff, which was of considerable value to the farmer. 


PenoIa 3 November 12, 

Present —Messrs. Darw-ent (chair), Peake, McBain, Alexander, Worth¬ 
ington, Pounsett, Stoney, Ricketts, and Allnutt (Hon. Sec.). 

Railway Excursions.- -Members were of opinion that the Railway De¬ 
partment should be asked to issue excursion tickets t-o Adelaide every three 
months from stations fifty miles or more from the city. This concession would 
be in the interests of farmers and producers generally, who often cannot avail ■ 
thomstelves of the ordinary excursions. 

Rape, Kale, and Mustard. .Members desired information as to the best 

way to harvest seed of rape, kale, and mustard. [Can any member advise on 
this matter?—E d.] 

/ -- 


Mlilicent* November 3, 

Present Messrs. Harris (chair), Stuckey, Stewart, Varcoe, Holzgreie, 
<) her lander, Hart, Magor, Hutchesson, Mutton, McRostie, Boneham, and 
Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Rope prom Waste Binder Twine. ---Mr. Holzgrefe tabled ropes made 
from waste binder twine. Though not a-s neat as ordinary rope, owing to- the 
number of knots in it. it made a very serviceable rope for tying up horses, etc. 
In reply to question, he said it would not pay to employ any one specially in 
making rope; but they could profitably devote some of their time on wet- 
days to such. work. Mr. Hutchesson thought the extra man that would be 
required to removeyttae bands when cutting the chaff would curtail any 
advantage from saving the twine. Several members considered that if the 
twine was cut up with the chaff it was likely to injure horses eating it. 

Pruning Fruit Trees. Mr. Mutton gave an address on this subject, 
adversely criticising the system of spur pruning advocated by Mr. Quinn. He 
stated that he had visited -a number of orchards near Adelaide, but dkl not 
find a grower who agreed with the new method. [Evidently Mr. Mutton did 
not seek in the right quarters for practical demons tout ions of the value of 
spur pruning. Ed. j He did not believe in continually tipping back the new 
wood, hut would allow it to grow naturally, and when it got too thick would 
then cut it. Spur pruning, in his mind, was just pruning the trees to death. 
Mr. Campbell pointed out, that this system was very largely practised, and 
with great success, in Tasmania; it was recommended in Bailey’s u Pruning 
Book*’; and was the outcome of years of careful study and experiment. In 
his own orchard he had adopted it, and though some of his friends said he 
was pruning the trees to death, they were still healthy, and were clothed 
with fruit spurs from the crutch to the two-year-old wood, Mr. Hart, in 
referring to the pruning of fruit trees, stated that some growers made the 
mistake of pruning on to two-year-old wood, with the result that the shoot 
was likely to succumb. By severe pruning they secured plenty of fruit spurs 
along the limbs; if too many, ; t was a very simple matter to remove some. 

Grazing v. Cultivation. —At August meeting Mr. Holzgrefe read a paper 
in which he contended that it was more profitable to utilise their land for 
grazing than for wheatgrowing. In criticising the paper, Mr. Campbell 
■dmtended that this could only be done on a holding larger than the average. 
He thought in the first case Mr. Xiolzgrefe had made a mistake in basing his 
calculations on the past three years, as stock had been unusually profitable, 
whereas, owing to the very wet season, the wheat crop had been below the 
average. There was, of course, no comparison between the results of graz¬ 
ing on land that had been merely cleared of tussocks and timber and on 'land 
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that had been broken up and was now laid down to good grasses. Apart from 
the actual question of profit to the owner, there was no question that, from 
a national point, if Mr. Holzgrefe’s contention was correct, it would be a bad 
thing for the State if less land in the South-East was cultivated and more 
land merely grazed. Mr. Holzgreite said he was satisfied that in the South- 
East the man who had to employ hired labour got little or no profit out -of 
wheat. Several of the large landholders had tried wheat, but found stock 
more profitable. Mr. Stewart said that had been their experience at Ren- 
delshani. Mr. Magor stated that better crops of wheat were grown on the 
poor soil with the aid of super than he cound grow on heavy, black land. 


Kapunda, November 5. 

Present —Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), S. A. and G. Harris, Flavel, Shan¬ 
non, Teagle, Pascoe, Banver, Daly, Vogt, O’Dea, and Holt-house (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing. —Mr. Windebank forwarded a paper on this subject. He ad¬ 
vocated fallowing as early as possible. If he could manage it he would finish 
not later than the end of August. The land should be harrowed lightly and 
then cultivated before the end of October. In suitable places, such as the 
sandy hats along the river, he would sow some melons on the fallow. Cattle 
and pigs did well on the fruits. A few acres of sorghum might- be sown on 
such land and be fed off close in time to- get the land ready for wheat. Seed¬ 
ing should be started about the middle of April and finished by the middle of 
May. He favoured Marshall’s No. 3, Majestic, Silver King, and Comeback 
wheats for this district. Members generally agreed with Mr. Wiudeba.uk, 
though it was admitted that- it. was impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast 
rules on the subject of fallowing. 

Presentation. —The Chairman presented Mr. G. Harris, on behalf of the 
members, with a silver-mounted walking-stick, in recognition of his services 
as Hon. Secretary for a number of years. 

Barley in Manure Bags. —Some discussion took place on the presence of 
barley in wheat crops, which some members attributed to the use of second¬ 
hand sacks for manure. Mr. Shannon said one of his men called his atten¬ 
tion to barley seeds in the manure bags, and he had written to the manufac¬ 
turers about it. The latter had advised him that- owing to an oversight some 
secondhand barley bags bad been used, but steps had been taken to prevent 
its occurring again. 


liIng , scote 9 November 14. 

Present— Messrs. Turner (chair), Melville, Wright, Bell, Bates, Nash, 
Hawke, Aylifia, Neave, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Barley. —Mr. J. Melville tabled bead of Big English barley, with six 
distinct, offsatts,. also- heads of barley which he had cross-fertilised. 

Dairying. —Mr. G. G. Ayliffe read a paper upon this subject Up to 
the present, dairying had been greatly neglected in this district, and he 
thought this was to be regretted, as with proper management the dairy herd 
would be found >a reliable source of income. To make dairying pay, they 
would first have to improve the breed of their cows. To do this, farmers 
should unite to- buy purebred bulls to mate with their best cows. In select¬ 
ing the cows to breed from it would be well to choose those which respetnd 
most readily to good feed and extra attention, as their progeny would be 
more likely to inherit the good qualities of their sire than the progeny of 
cows of a fixed type. In selecting the bull care must be taken to choose 
one of a good milking strain. If possible his dam and grand-dam should be 
inspected, and if they are good; milkers a pound or two should not prevent 
them from purchasing the bull, as, although the dairy qualities are essen¬ 
tially female functions, they are very largely transmitted through the sire, 
hence the value of a good bull in- a dairy herd. Hie thought the milking 
strain of Shorthorn the best breed of bull to obtain, as they were handy, 
and the bull calves would make better vealers, or, if castrated' and reared, 
more useful bullocks than the progeny of either the Jersey or Ayrshire, He 
had had somq Experience with the Jersey, and, although splendid butter pro¬ 
ducers, they required housing or rugging to get- the best results. He would 
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advise farmers, on the island to leave the Jersey alone for the present, 
though it might pay later on, when they had built up the standard of their 
cows towards the type of the Shorthorn, to introduce a strain of the Jersey 
to improve the quality of the milk. If they were to make a success of 
dairying, their cows must have good, feed and plenty of it. He had not 
been long enough in the district to say which fodders would pay best, but 
he believed bale, mangolds., rape, lucerne, rye grass, and some of the clovers 
would all do well. For early green^ feed Gape barley will give good results, 
while pi© melons, sliced, and fed with bran, etc., can be profitably utilised. 
In the spring they usually had a lot of feed that could be turned to better 
account if mad© into ensilage. A liberal allowance of salt should be pro¬ 
vided. With a steamer running twice a week to Port Adelaide be hoped 
to see the separator introduced on every farm where cows were kept. Pro¬ 
vided cleanliness was observed in their operations, the cream could be de¬ 
livered at Port Adelaide in- good condition. The separator should taken 
to pieces and all dairy appliances thoroughly scalded after use. The skim 
milk could be put to good use on the farm in feeding calves and pigs. He 
was convinced there was good money in dairying for the farmers on the 
island. 


Carrfeton* November 7. 

Present —Messrs. Gleason (chair), Manning, Ormiston, Hupatz, Davis, 
Kaerger, Fisher, O’Halloran, Co-gan, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Breeding Cows for Dairying.— Mr. W. Hupatz read a paper on this 
subject. They were all satisfied that they must turn their attention to 
something besides wheatgrowing in this district. Their holdings were mostly 
too small for sheep, consequently they must rely upon dairying to sup-piement 
their returns from wheat. To make dairying profitable a herd of good cows was 
the first essential, but unless blessed with a fair amount of capital the farmer 
•cannot possibly buy such a herd. He must, therefore, do his best to' improve 
the quality of his herd by securing a good bull, and breeding from the best 
of the cows he has. They must first decide what type of bull was most suit¬ 
able to their locality. The Jersey was too small and delicate for this locality, 
while there was a prejudice against the Holstein, though the cows of this 
strain that he had kept had proved good doers, quiet, docile, and good milkers. 
For their conditions hie believed they would get best results from the Here¬ 
ford or Shorthorn. He had good cows of both breeds, but, as the former ap¬ 
peared to stand drought conditions better, he would favour a bull of that 
bieed. < As it was not practicable for the Branch to buy a bull, he suggested 
six or eight near neighbours should combine to purchase a good bull, appoint¬ 
ing on© of their number to take charge of the animal. Instead of shifting 
the bull from place to place he was satisfied it would be better to bring the 
cows to him. A fair sum should be paid for the keep of the bull, and a small 
charge made for the service of the animal. Any surplus receipts could be 
divided amongst the members at the end of each year. Must of the members 
favoured the Shorthorn or the Hereford for this district, and it was generally 
agreed that dairying would pay. 


Gawler River, November 18. 

Present— Messrs. Hillier (chair), Spencer, Kreig, Winckel, Dawkins, and 
Leak (Hon. See.). 

Stock Complaints. —Mr. Hillier stated that Veterinary Surgeon Desmond 
had tested his daily herd with tuberculin, and had pronounced them healthy. 
One member reported one of his cows had been suffering from a running sore 
at the ear. It became so bad that the animal was destroyed. Members 
thought the sore was probably due to some foreign matter. So-m© members 
reported trouble with stock through cocky chaff getting into* the eye. Pow¬ 
dered loaf sugar applied as soon as the trouble occurred was said-to be effective 
in remedying it. 

Barley for Pigs. —Members thought English barley was the best kind of 
barley for feeding to pigs. 
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Whyte-Yarcowle, November 19. 

Present— Messrs. Hack (chair), Lock, Hunt, Jenkins, Pas-coo, Faui, 
Faulkner, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Improved Farming. —The Hon. T. Paseoe, M.L.C., gave an address on 
‘‘Intelligent Farmer, or Knowledge Applied to Agriculture.” It was now 
generally. Recognised that more than mere physical strength and endurance 
was required by the man who was to .succeed in farm work. It was careful 
thought and experiment that had brought about the improvement seen of 
late years in. South Australian methods of fanning. In particular, the sys¬ 
tem of spelling the land, ^fallowing, and manuring, had worked wonders. 
The us© of commercial fertilisers had completely changed the aspect in most 
districts. . The wheat yields had been largely increased, while the feed had 
not only increased in quantity, but also in quality, and they were told by 
veterinary authorities. that cattle fed on grass grown cn manured land were 
freer from the complaint which had caused such losses throughout the State. 
Farmers must exercise considerable care in the selection of manures, and of 
wheat suitable to their conditions. The successful farmer of the future will 
undoubtedly be the man who makes the best use of his brains in applying 
scientific knowledge to his work. Mr. Paseoe head an extract dealing with 
result® obtained in America by the inoculation of soil with nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria. Mr. Faul referred to the value of the wheat called Bobs; it was 
rust-resistant, prolific, and of very high milling value. 

Inspection of Crops, etc. —On October 22 the members of the Branch 
paid a visit of inspection to Canowi'e Sheep Station and to Mr. Makin’s farm. 
Crops generally. throughout the district are promising. Locusts are plenti¬ 
ful, and increasing. Members thought some efforts should be made to exter¬ 
minate them, and that the Government should give assistance in this work. 


Mount Gambler, November 12. 

Present —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Wedd, Mitchell, Ruwoldt, Williams, 
Norman, Wilson, Watson, Pick, Barrows, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Utilization op Poor Land.- —Mr. Wedd resumed the discussion on this 
subject. There were thousands of acres of poor land in the district, carrying 
about one sheep to five acres, which, in his opinion, could be greatly improved 
at little expense. If the rushes, etc., were burnt off, and seed or Yorkshire 
fog grass sown, they would get good feed. Wattles would pay well on their 
poor, sandy country, and they might pay some attention to growing timber. 
The splendid forests that formerly existed bad been destroyed, and they now 
had to send to Victoria for split or sawn stringy bark. In many places all 
they would need to do to get a stand of young red gum or stringy bark would 
be to fence off stock and keep fires out. On ferny land he would advise 
sowing cocksfoot grass. Mr. Pick generally supported Mr. W T edd. On the 
poor, ferny sand he would burn early, plough roughly, and harrow, then sow 
Yorkshire fog or cocksfoot seed. When the grass got a good start he would 
Stock the land with cattle, as they would destroy the fern in time by tramping 
it about. Unless they netted the land they could not grow wattles, as the 
rabbits destroyed the young plants. His experience with wattles was that if 
they were planted in rows, and the ground broken up in strips 3 ft. to 4 ft. 
wide, the wattles made as much growth in six years as they did in ten years 
on unbroken land. It was generally agreed that a mistake had been made 
in selling the forest lands in the South-East, and also by landowners in 
burning too frequently, the result being that grass had been all destroyed in 
many places. Mr. Watson mentioned that good results had been obtained by 
sowing cocksfoot on the fern land in Ben are. Tagosaste, or tree lucerne, was 
suggested as worth growing on the poorer soils. 

Sheep Dips.-— Stock Inspector Williams read a paper on this subject. The 
compulsory dipping of sheep for lice and ticks came into force thirteen years 
ago*, and although there had been a marked benefit there was still room for 
considerable improvement. The amount of money and labour expended in the 
dapping of sheep should be giving better results. The use of unsuitable dips, 
particularly the carbolic dips, was the cause of this. Carbolic dips were too 
volatile, and did not afford protection to the sheep for any length of time. 
He was strongly of opinion that the non-poisonous dips should not be used; 
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it was waste of time and money to continue to use carbolic dips. In New! 
Zealand stockowners, find it necessary to- dip twice a year' for lice, -and lie. was 
sure it. would pay to do so in this district. Owners should see that their dips 
are kept clean, and the liquid at proper strength. Shleep hold the dip better 
if they have four to eight weeks’ growth of wool on them. The Department 
intended to enforce the regulations providing for compulsory dipping. Own¬ 
ers travelling or exposing infested sheep were liable to a heavy penalty. Per¬ 
sons buying sheep at sales should ascertain if they have been dipped, as sheep 
were oftten sold off shears without dipping. Members generally agreed that 
the arsenical dips were best, 


CaIiowi© 3 October 24. 

Present-. Messrs. Royal (chair), Patten, Petalz, Moore, Neate, Kerr, 

A. and J. McCallum, Jettner, Iiewett, Graham, McDonald., J. G. and F. 
Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Summer Fodder. —Mr. McDonald read a paper on this subject. Much 
diversity of opinion exists amongst fanners in the Northern districts as to 
the possibility of growing summer fodders, and he thought every farmer 
would do- well to set .apart 10 to 20 acres of his fallows for experimenting in 
this direction. Heavy soils, liable to become waterlogged and baked, should 
be avoided. The limestone and sandy lands of average character weite most 
likely to give good results. Where lucerne will do it should be sown; under 
irrigation it was®, without doubt, the best- fodder they could grow. It was also 
worth trying, as was suggested at Congress, in. the cerleal crops. Maize 
planted early in September on well-worked early fallow should give a fair 
return. Plant in drills 8 feet apart, and sow seed 4 inches deep and 1 foot 
apart in the drills. Keep the land between the rows cultivated to destroy 
weeds and retain the moisturh. Piemclous might be planted with advantage 

fmng, deep, loamy soil. The fruits are relished by almost all stock. 
Sorghum might also be grown under similar conditions to maize. If manured 
with super/ better results will be obtained, and the succeeding cereal crop 
will also- benefit. He was trying Paspalum -dilatatum, which was so highly 
valued in the Eastern States ; but it was too soon to express any opinion as 
to its value for this district, A new fodder plaint from Algeria, “Sulla/’ 
was favourably reported on _ in the Goulbourn district of Victoria. This 
plaint was stated to- be- superior to lucerne, thriving on poor soils, and yield¬ 
ing heavily. It should be worth trying here. [“Sulla,” or Malta Clover, 
was imported by the Bureau a good many years ago, and tried in various 
parts? of the State. It has not, however, given satisfactory results in the 
dry areas.- Ed.] Rape was a fodder from which they should get splendid 
returns. It should be sown early in the autumn, for winter feed ; it would 
prove invaluable for young stock and lambing ewes. 


Arsgaston, October 22. 

Present —Messrs.. Rimdle (chair), Friend, Player. Plush, Snell, Sibley, 
S. O. and A. Smith, Trimmer, F. and A. Salter, and Matthews (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. —Members, paid a visit of inspection to Tarrawatta. 
Station, largely with a view to- seeing the shearing operations and the method 
of woolelassmg. The improvements, especially in labour-saving devices, at 
the shearing shed were carefully inspected and favourably commented on. 

Spraying. —Mr, S. Plush, read a paper on this subject. To secure best 
results in spraying they should first get their trees into- proper shape. A 
short-stemmed, open centre and spur-pru;ned tree was most satisfactory. For 
apricots he advised Bordeaux mixture, made with 8 lb. blue-stone, 8 lb. lime, 
and 50. gallons of waiter. Usually -one application was sufficient ; but. some¬ 
times -a second spraying was necessary. For this the strength should be 
8 lb, lime, 4 lb. bluest-one, and 50 gallons water. This also- applies to peaches, 
for prevention of curl-leaf. For apples he used the mixture of strength of 
5-5-50, and, if necessary, added arsenic for oodlm moth. The first spraying 
for codlin moth: should be given m soon <os the fruit is nicely set; the second, 
about three wteeks later; and the third, just before Christmas. A fourth 
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spraying on tlie later kinds would be necessary -a bout, the middle of January; 
and for the latest varieties, like Rome Beauty, Strawberry Pippin, etc., a 
fifth spraying was advisable. He boiled 1 ft>. of arsenic with 2 Llx of fresh 
lime in 1 gallon of water for about an hour, and then used 1 quart of the 
mixture to oO gallons of water. Mr. A. Salter stated that lie had found that 
they could keep lime fresh and good for several months- by placing it in an 
old carbide drum, covering it with a layer of old lime, and closing the lid 
tightly. 


Utera Plains, November 19. 


Present-- -Messrs. Hornbardt (chair), Jacobs, Barritt, R. and J. Deer, 
jim., Chase, Gale, D. G. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Mullenising v. Grubbing Land. —Mr. W. Jacobs read a paper on this 
subject. He had had over 20 years’ experience in mullenising scrub land, so 
he could claim to know something about it. He had come to the conclusion 
that mullenising was the most unprofitable method of clearing land for cul¬ 
tivation. The main reason for this was that the wear and tear and cost of 
repairs to machinery on the mullenised land were three times as great as on 
grubbed land. Besides this, on mullenised land much time was lost both at 
harvest and seed time. He estimated that it took 20 per cent, more time to 
•deal with a given area of the former land to what it did on grubbed land, 
while there was always a certain amount of land wasted. If the mullenised 
field is examined carefully, they would find that for from one to four yards 
around each large stump there was very little wheat produced. When every¬ 
thing was taken into consideration, he was quite satisfied that grubbing, 
though more costly at the start,, was cheaper in the long run. Tie sug¬ 
gested that the Branch should endeavour to arrange for a field trial of grub¬ 
bing machines, as it was important that they should have the cheapest and 
best machine. Members generally agreed that grubbed land was the most 
profitable to work; but it was pointed out that less capital was required to 
start with when the land was only mullenised. 

Wheat Experiments. —Mr. Barritt tabled samples of wheat grown from 
seed distributed by the Bureau. One variety, Boomerang, was considered 
to promise well for this locality. 


Crystal Brook, November 12. 

Present —Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Hutchison, Davidson, Yenning, Bil¬ 
ling hurst, and Symons (Hon' Sec.). 

Shoeing Horses.— Mr. G. Davidson read -a paper on this subject. A 
practical farrier should possess a good knowledge of the parts of the foot, and 
the best way to protect them from injury. The man who followed Nature as 
nearly as possible would make the best job. In preparing the hoof no- hard- 
and-fast rules as to paring and rasping could be laid down, as the treatment 
will vary -according to the shape of the feet. Some horses have strong feet 
and high heels, while others do not require the rasp on the heels from one 
year’s end to another. A flat-footed horse requires more protection to the 
heels than one with strong, well-shaped feet. A well-formed foot should be 
nearly round, with thick crust and strong, well-defined bars. The frog should 
not be cut more than absolutely necessary, as the old parts will peel off 
soon as the new frog is sufficiently developed. With a good foot rasp suffi¬ 
ciently to get a level bearing for the shoe; do not remove the bare 
unless there are corns between them and the outer crust. Leave the wall of 
the foot the same thickness all round. Having prepared the foot, make the 
shoe to fit it so that very little rasping will be necessary after it is. nailed on. 
For a. small shoe five nails will be sufficient, and for draught homes seven 
nails to each shoe. With horses inclined to brush behind, many smiths make 
the mistake of cutting away the inside of the hoof. He had tried cutting 
down the off or outside of the hoof,, so that in time the fetlocks will stand 
farther apart. After shoeing twice in this way he found the house travelled 
clean. Many good horses were ruined by bad or careless shoeing. 
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Dowling-vllle* November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Mason f chair), Montgomery, Phelps, Watkins, Grave, 
Crowell, Powell, and Lock (Hon. Sec.), -and three visa tore. 

Haymaking. —Consider able discussion, took place on the question of the 
best stage at which the crop should b© cut for hay. In the opinion of this 
Branch, thte best time for sheaved hay was when the grain was about half 
formed. 


Port Gerrrteiris October 22. 

Present — Messrs. Stone (chair), Biasing, Smith, Kingoome, HilLam, 
Gluyas, Mudge, .and B as ford (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. —Considerable discussion took place on the damage done by 
rabbits. Farmers were taxed to their utmost efforts in these parts to keep 
the rabbits in check. Phoephorised pollard is found very elective at certain 
seasons of the year in destroying this pest; but members thought the Bureau 
should support any efforts that were made to introduce any disease peculiar 
to rabbits which would destroy them. 

Binder Twine Weights. —Members are of opinion that farmers should 
insist on purchasing twine at net weights, as under the present system the 
purchaser was compelled to pay for a lot or waste, of practically no value, at 
bindter twine price. 

Flour Mill. —Members were agreed that a flour mill at Port Germein 
would pay, .and could not understand why the many advantages of the dis¬ 
trict, both in regard to the supply of raw material, the local demand for 
flour, and the facilities for shipment, had not been availed of by any large 
milling firm. A proposal is now on foot by which portion of the cost of 
erecting a mill will be advanced by a firm interested in the trade, the balance 
to be subscribed by the farmers. 


Elbow Hill, November 22. * 

Present —Messrs. Dunn (chair), Ward, Elleway, Harvey, Spence, and 
Wills (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to arrange for a field trial of cultivators, 
ploughs, and drills in this district next season. Some discussion took place 
on the value of the paring plough for stiff land. Most of the members con¬ 
sidered the old class of ploughs preferable, as the paring plough left the 
bottom of the furrow too smooth. 

Hon. Secretary. Mr. H. B. Wills tendered his resignation as Hon. 
Secretary, as he was leaving the district. Mr. H. Dunn was appointed act¬ 
ing Secretary. 


Morgan, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Windiebank (chair), Haupt, Hahn, Plummer, Lindner, 
R. and H. Wohling (Hon, Sec,), and two visitors. 

Rabbits .—Members reported that owing to the drought there v. as no 
prospect of a crop this season, in this locality. What little growth there was 
was being eaten by rabbits and grasshoppers. The Hon. Secretary stated 
that he was now cutting a crop on a lagoon about twenty miles from ’Morgan. 
If he could have left it until ripe he would have reaped fully four hags per 
acre, but the ' rabbits were so bad that it was not safe even to leave the 
sheaves in the field to dry, as the rabbits would climb up the stocks and eat 
off all the heads. Mr. Hahn recommended the use of phoephorised pollard. 
After considerable discussion it was resolved that this Branch views with 
alarm the increase of rabbits in this district, and is surprised thait the 
authorities arte taking no action to enforce the laws relating to the destruction 
of rabbits. 
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Watervale 5 November 21. 

Present— Messrs. Sobtels (chair), Treloar, Scovell, Ashton, Holder, Per¬ 
rin, and Castroe (Hon. Sec.). 

Protection Against Frost.*— The Chairman read a paper on the protec¬ 
tion of vineyards against damage by frost-. He. strongly advised general action 
by the vignerons to protect their vineyards by means o*f a dense cloud of, 
smoke on frosty mornings. Preparations must be made beforehand, so that 
fires can be lit whenever the temperature reaches danger point. 


Wilson* November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Harrison (chair), Nelson, Ward, Meyer, Sexton, Ud¬ 
der, Crossman, and Neal (Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry —Discussion on poultry for the farm took place. Mr. Meyer 
favoured the Brown Leghorn and Silver 'Wyandotte ; they were both hardy 
and good layers. Most of the members advocated the Mmorea-Langishan 
cross as good, all-round birds for the farm. August was considered the best 
month to rear chickens in this locality. Tick is the greatest drawback to 
poultry in this district. It is impossible to combat this pest unless the fowl- 
houses are built of some other material than wood. 


fVforcfmrds November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Scriven (chair), Kirkland, O’Loughlin, Kupke, Bull, 
Martin, Kitto-, Toop, Barrie, and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Grain Threshing.— Mr. Kitto- read a paper on this subject. He thought 
every farmer in the dry districts should cut a portion of his crop each year 
and thresh it, in order to provide a good stack of straw. He thought the 
grain ripened in the stocks made .a better sample than if left for stripping. 
Wheats that shed freely should not be cut for threshing. King’s Early and 
Early Para were two of the best kinds for this district. He preferred the 
thresher to the header, as it took out all the grain, cleaned out the dust, and 
softened the straw. To minimise the expense of working a thresher he sug¬ 
gested that several farmers should combine and help one another with the 
work. To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Kitto showed wheat ready for thresh¬ 
ing, f the grain and the straw after treatment, and also the straw chafed for 
feeding. Mr. Kupke tabled sample of Medeah wheat. 


Kopplo, November 17. 

P resent —Messrs. Gardiner (chair), A. and D. Howard, Jacobs, Roberts, 
Newell, Swinburne, and Brennand (Hon. Sec.), and eight visitor’s. * 

Fallowing. —Mr. Roberts read a paper on working fallow land. He 
advocated commencing fallowing operations directly after seeding, as in 
nine years out of ten early fallow gave better results than late fallow. The 
depth to plough must be the first consideration, but no hard-and-fast rule can 
b© laid down. Every farmer must use his own judgment, as the nature of the 
soil is the main factor. He would, however, plough deeper in the early part 
of the season than later. He advised harrowing the land as ploughing pro¬ 
ceeds, to break up the furrows 'and prevent the land from baking; where pos¬ 
sible cross-harrow. After the rubbish has got a good start, keep the culti¬ 
vator or scarifier going. This destroys the weeds, makes a good seedbed, and 
conserves the moisture. He would use the harrows on any land that had ^ not 
worked down well. They could not work their land too much at tire right 
time, i.e,, when moist; dry working of fallow land must be avoided. This 
was the system he had followed with success in the Lower North. Member® 
generally agreed with Mr. Roberts. Several had tried late fallowing, but 
it had not been a success. A long discussion on harrowing took place. Most 
members agreed that it was better to harrow ahead of the drill than after, 
except where the drill had failed to bury the seed. 
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Cherry Gardens, November 8. 

Present- .Messrs. Burpee (chair), Jacobs, Hicks, Matthews, and Ricks 

(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Business. -—Rabbits were reported to be increasing very fast in this dis¬ 
trict and doing, mucli mischief. Mr. Jacobs reported on proceedings of Con¬ 
ference -at Woodsido. 


Bowhill, NovemSser 23. 

Present —-Messrs. Norman (chair), Whitfield, Johnson, E. and A. Wey- 
land, Fisher, J. Waters, and J. Waters, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Poultry Complaint. —Mr. Johnson reported that his fowls were suffering 
from some complaint. The young birds became weak in the- legs and crippled. 
A decoction made from malice leaves was recommended. 

Wheat.™ Mr. Wey Land reported that his wheat was ripening very un¬ 
evenly. His best crop this year was White Tuscan, sown during the last week 
in April and manured with about 56 lb. mineral super per acre. Mr. Waters 
spoke well of this variety, and highly recommended it for hay; it did not 
appear to suffer from rust. Marshall’s No. 3 was recommended by Mr. John¬ 
son. 


Arden Vale, November 21» 

P.RKSENT-—Messis. Warren (chair), Eckert, Fricher, Miller, Schuttloffel, 
W. and J. Willis, Klingberg, Liebieh, Starr, and Haimemaixu (Hon. Sec.), 
and about 100 visitors. 

Annual Meeting.-— This being the annual harvest meeting, proceedings 
were mainly of a social character, music, singing, etc., being indulged in. 
The Chairman and Hon. Secretary both spoke of the value of these special 
gatherings. The usefulness of the Bureau meetings generally was also re¬ 
ferred to. Mr. S-earle gave ail address on combination amongst fanners. 


Clare, November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Jarman, Knappstein, Kimber, 
Dolan, Dali, and one visitor. 

Hon. Secretary. Mr. J. Dali was appointed Hon. Secretary during the 
•absence of Mr. H. H. Greenway, who was granted six months’ leave of ab¬ 
sence. 

Phylloxeiu-rksistant Stocks. —Mr. T. Dolan read a paper on the work¬ 
ing of vines on phyjlexera-resistant stocks.. Under the usual system the 
cost of establishing n vineyard on resistant stocks was very great, and seve¬ 
ral yeare were lost before the vineyard came into bearing' again. The re¬ 
sistant vines required to be four years of age if planted oil the side of the 
old vineyard before they were strong enough to be grafted over, and another 
four years would elapse before much, return could be expected from the vines. 
Instead, therefore, of removing the old vines, life suggested they should be cut 
down and grafted over to resistant scions, putting in the grafts, as deep as 
possible. t Each scion should consist of one node, and with an average sea¬ 
son, having the help of the old vines, these grafts would make strong growth, 
and the following season could be re-worked with the variety desired. By this 
means the vineyard could be brought into full bearing in about three years. 
The reason He advised deep grafting and the use of only one node was that 
there should be enough covering ground for the second grafting without too 
much mounding up. The resistant scions worked on the original stocks would 
throw out vigorous roots and would make satisfactory growth, for the second 
grafting. A vi guenon in South Africa to whom he had suggested this method 
had written him recently that he had tried the experiment and found it very 
satisfactory. 
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Clarendon, November 21. 

Present — Messrs. Spencer (diair), Phel-ps, Juers, Dunmill, Pelling, J. 
and P. Piggott, Harper, and Wright (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Poultry.- .Members paid a visit of inspection to Mr. W. L. Williams’s 

Smmv hurst Egg Farm, Baker’s Gully, and a very interesting time was spent 
inspecting the fowls, incubators, brooders, etc. The splendid record of Mr. 
Williams’s Leghorns at the Rose worthy competition gave added interest to 
the visit. 

Castrating Colts.- -Some discussion took place on the best age at which 
to castrate colts. Most members favoured the operation when young, as 
there was less risk then than later on. 

Cutting Hay. —Members generally thought liay should be cut after the 
grain had formed, but as green as possible. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of die 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in lime for publication. 


Branch. 

Pate of Meeting. 

Branch, 


Pa It of Meeting. 

. 

Ardrossan 

Dec. 21 

Jan. 

18 

■ 

Millicent 


Dec. 1 

Jan. 5 

Balaklava 

. — 


14 

M inlaton 


10 

7 

Booleroo Centre 

20 


17 

Morchard 


17 

— 

Rowhill 

— 

Feb. 

4 

Morgan 


17 

— 

Brink worth 

2 

J an. 

0 

Mount Pleasant 


■ «— 

Mar. 3 

Burra 

10 


20 

Mount Remarkable 

22 

__ 

Cherry Gardens 

13 


10 

Mundoora 


23 

— 

Clare 

23 


20 

Nantawarra 


21 

Jan. 18 

Colton 

3 


7 

Naracoorte 


10 

14 

Crystal Brook 

— 


14 

Norton’s Summit 


23 

20 

Eudunda 

19 


— 

Onetree Hill 


22 

19 

Finniss 

5 


2 

Penola 


To 

14 

Forest Range 

2*2 


19 

Pine Forest 


20 

17 

Forster 

3 


— 

Port Broughton 


17 

19 

Gladstone 



7 

Port Elliot 


17 

21 

Golden Grove 

22 


19 

Port Lincoln 


17 

21 

Hartley 

23 


— 

Reeves Plains 


— 

20 

Inkefman 

20 


— 

Riverton 


17 

21 

Johnsburg 

.. 17 


— 

Sadclleworth 


16 

— 

Kanmantoo 

23 


20 

Stansbury 


3 

— 

Kapunda .. i 

23 



j Stockport 


19 

— 

Kingscote 

— 


9 

; Strathaibyn 


26 

.30 

Kingston 

' 31 


28 

lit era Plains 


JJ 

■ 21 

Koolunga 

15 


19 

Virginia 


19 

16 

Long wood 

24 


21 

Water vale 

, ,j 

19 

—' ■■ 

Maitland 

3 


/ 

Whyfce-YarcoWie 

•i 

17 

21 

Mallala 



9 

Willunga 


3 

7 

Mannum 

i 17 


21 

Wilmington 


21 

18 

Meningie 

i 10 


14 

Woolundunga 


10 

. . .■ 14 
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Labor Bureau. 


Number of person. ft registered and found employment hy t rent men f Departments 
and Private Employers from Oetoher 27 to November 20, 1901. 





Nmnbot* liBKtHtwnl. 


Trades or Celling. 



Town, 

. 


N umlK-r 
iimploymd. 




Country. 


Laborers and youths 



104 

i no 

:i5o 

Masons and bricklayers 



— 

...... 

2 

Carpenters 



1 

B 

i 

T . 

Painters 



— 

2B 

B1 acksmiths and strikers 



:? 


*2 

Fitters and turners 



4 

i 

t 

Plumbers and ironworkers ... 
Brassfinishers 



1 . 

i 

1 

1 

Cook and seullerymau 



i 4 

— 

l 

Warder 



1 : 

— 

— 

Apprentices 



17 


1 

Cleaners ... 




.> 

2 

Rivet boys 



1 » 


— 

Porters and junior porters ... 



9 

5 

*2 

Totals . 

... 


1 150 

j 140 

i 

boo 


November 29, 1904. A. Rkuiaiu>smn, Bureau Clerk. 
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THE “BROWN OR BITTER PITTING 99 DEFECT 
IN APPLES. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

At the present time this is the most serious trouble with which our apple* 
growers have to contend in the production of first-class fruits. One by one 
the pestiferous troubles of former times, such as the American or woody 
blight, Fusicladiiun or black spot, and cod 1 in moth, have yielded to the 
efforts of patient research and experimental treatment, until to-day they 
have no terrors for the grower who is willing to apply in an intelligent 
manner^ what are now recognised as well-proved remedies and methods of 
prevention. 

The first step in grappling with any plant disease is now universally 
recognised to take the direction of clearly establishing its position in the 
realm of Nature. The time for basing remedial treatment upon outward 
symptoms only has gone by. Having arrived at the first conclusion, the next 
movement naturally turns to tracing out its life history, for therein is in¬ 
variably revealed the stage of its existence when it is most vulnerable. Up 
to the present the diseases of our fruit trees have, with few exceptions, been 
traced to the actions of insects, fungi, or bacteria. The life history of each 
such organism has been gradually, but firmly, established, chiefly owing to the 
researches of scientific men. The disease, however, forming the subject of 
this article has thus far eluded all attempts to place its cause at the door 
of any living organism. 

It is beyond the powers of the writer to enter into those realms of in¬ 
vestigation which cover the fields exploited by the mycologist, bacteriologist, 
or highly scientific entomologist; but it is his wish to bring forward some of 
those simple observations—made chiefly in the orchards of this State—such 
as often prove of very great assistance to the deeply scientific in their more 
exact researches. 

The early history of this defect is somewhat obscure. The writer can 
cast back an intelligent recollection of South Australian grown apples for 
upwards of 25 yeans; but until more than half of that period is passed in 
retrospective vision no recollection of the defect is forthcoming. The simul¬ 
taneous occurrence of the damaged apples with the presence of the gaudy 
Harlequin fruit bug ('Dindymus versicolor) induced the writer, like many 
others, to accept, without further investigation, that insect as the cams©. 
This, like many another similarly founded conclusion, has been cast aside as 
erroneous. In the light of more careful investigation we find here in our 
State that one is by no means complements^ to the^ other ; but that this 
insect thrives best under those climatic conditions which appear to be most 
conducive to the “brown pitting 1 * of the apples. In part I.'of his work on 
‘The Destructive Insects of Victoria, 1 * published in 1891, but compiled, 1 
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presume, a year or more earlier, Mr. C. French figured this insect in con¬ 
junction with an apple fruit bearing the characteristic spots of this disc se, 
and presumably attributes their presence to the depredations of this bug. In 
the New South "Wales Aijriciiltural Gazette for December, 1892, Dr. N. A. 
Cobb referred to this subject in a short note under the heading of “Another 
Obscure Disease of the Apple/ 1 and Figured an apple affected with the now 
well-known “pitting” upon its surface. He, however, with that painstaking 
exactness which always characterises Ins researches, more critically examined 
the specimens, and avoided the error into which the writer confesses to have 
fallen. He declared that the “'pitting'” was not caused by the punctures of 
insects, because microscopic examination failed’to disclose evidence of punc¬ 
ture on the skin that could be connected with the spots. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the above, many contributions to our knowledge of the disease have 
appeared in the various Australian official and private journals, dealing with 
hoi ticulture, from the pens of scientifically trained men, as well as from corn- 
inercial orchardists. 

In The Journal of Agriculture for September, 1904, published by the Vic¬ 
torian Department of Agriculture, Mr. McAipine, the Government Vegetable 
Pathologist, quotes Dr. Bull, the Bacteriologist at the Melbourne University, 
to show that after careful and prolonged testing the “pitting” was not, m 
his opinion, due to either fungus or bacterial agencies. Dr. Bull further 
points out that the apples had been kept for four months in a cool room ; 
but the original “pitting” disease had not progressed. (The so-called “cool 
room” is stated to have registered a temperature of from 32 to 45 dogs, centi¬ 
grade ; but as this represents 89.3 to 113 degs. F., I suspect an error has 
been made in printing Dr. Bull’s report, as the above temperatures would 
practically destroy apples in a very short time.) 

Although it may be premature to assume that organised bodies are not 
in any direct way concerned in the production of this diseased condition, the 
weight of evidence at present points to other causes more generally connected 
with the nutrition or formation of the cells in the pulp of the fruit. The 
combined presence ^ of much moisture and high temperatures appear to be 
predisposing in their influences. The outward indications of the pitting often 
appear at first in the form of small, dark-green, depressed areas on the skin. 
These are usually on the lower end of, or half of, the fruit as it hangs in a 
natural position on the tree, and they are frequently more noticeable on the 
under or inner side of the apple,, i.e., the face nearest to the tree stem. 
Sometimes, however, the first evidence consists of small, slightly reddened 
areas, showing scarcely any depression. Beneath these areas the pulp cells 
are of a dull, brown, dry, spongy nature, quite collapsed and dead, for several 
layers in depth. Owing to the skin remaining intact, those atrophied cells 
are apparently preserved from the action of decomposing organisms from 
without. The worst characteristic of the disease is that these 
outward evidences arc sometimes absolutely wanting, and the 

packer for export or long-keeping in store finds later on that as the nor¬ 
ma*! pulp ripens the pitting develops, and renders the fruits absolutely 
useless. When an affected fruit is dissected, these dead areas are found in 
. an apparently disconnected arrangement throughout the normal pulp, from 
beneath the skin to the walls of the carpellary cavities. The most noticeable 
development of the pitting seems to follow the formation of sugar as the 
apple approaches what is known as ripeness. 

It would be interesting to know the chemical changes which ensue during 
the progress of the processes of growth of apple fruits not liable to the defect, 
as. representing the normal side, and of fruits at similar stages from trees liable 
to tlie disease. That some radical difference takes place towards the end of 
the growing stage is indicated by the fact that tests in picking and storing 
specimens of sorts very susceptible to the disease at various stages of growth 
gave diverse results. Those fruits which were sufficiently immature to shrivel 
did not develop any pitting ; those gathered from the same trees when fully 
grown developed it to a ruinous extent. I can discover no record of the 
presence of the defect 'outside. Australasian .'horticultural literature, and some 
specimens sent a few. seasons ago by Mr. A, B. Robin, of Nuriootpa, to .the 
United• States.^Department of Agriculture could not" be identified by the 
officers of the Division of Pathology, who,>strangely to my mind, attributed 
the “pitting” to the effects of drops of moisture which had fallen and dried 
upon' the skin. • 
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The following table will show the comparative immunity of the varieties 
•commonly, met with in South Australian orchards, so far as my observations 
extend; — 


BADLY 

AFFECTED. 

MODERATELY 

AFFECTED. 

SELDOM 

AFFECTED. 

NEVER 

AFFECTED. 

Cleopatra, or New 
York Pippin 

Esopus Spitzenburgh 
Northern Spy 

Hoover 

Baldwin 

Scarlet Nonpareil ; 

Ribston Pippin 
Garibaldi 

Dumelow’s Seedling 
Cornish Aromatic 

J onathan 

Lady Henniker 
Maiden’s Blush 

Cox’s Orange Pippin 
i Prince Bismarck 
: Shepherd’s Perfec- 
! tion 

Winter Majetin 
Sturmer Pippin 

Adam’s Pear main 
Buncombe 

Morgan’s Seedling 
Nickajack 

Reinette du Canada 
Rymer 

Shockley 

New Town Pippin 
Strawberry Pippin 
Dougherty 

Dunn’s Seedling 
London Pippin 
Rome Beauty 
Rokew r ood 

Stone Pippin 

■ 


The positions of the varieties in these lists may be subject to slight altera¬ 
tions, but they are arranged here according to observations made by myself 
oyer all parts of the State. The absence of. the names of the early summer 
ripening varieties—the Ribston Pippin being about the earliest, which would 
not ripen before February-—is a noticeable feature. Amongst those subject 
to very bad infection, the Cleopatra, or New York Pippin, is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the most injured. This may no+ be correct, if based upon a 
calculation made from an even number of fruits or trees of the varieties set 
down in cur first list ; but as this variety is much more largely planted- than 
any other, the losses in the aggregate are more conspicuous. In the column 
representing those only “moderately affected/ 5 there are some sorts which, es - 
cepting under damp condition*, are rarely affected. In the section described 
as “seldom, affected’/* the majority of growers would doubDess call them safe 
from the disease. Those in the final section are, as far as I can recall, perfectly 
free, even when .grown under the conditions which observation would pro¬ 
nounce to be predisposing to the defect. I should not, however, be surprised 
to hear that apples of Rome Beauty or London Pippin have been found occa¬ 
sionally affected by the pitting. This suspicion is based upon their compara¬ 
tively soft pulp. 

"Wherever the varieties which are known to produce fruits showing this 
diseased condition are planted in soils of .a very rich character, or if only 
moderately rich, then abundantly supplied with moisture, thereon the dis¬ 
eased fruits are found. Again, wherever under conditions approximating 
to the above these varieties are subjected to hard winter pruning, which in 
turn results in the pushing out of rank, succulent growth, there, on the* 
large sappy fruits, the defect is noticeable. I have frequently observed in¬ 
stances or the “pitting 55 following upon such priming in the Lower North, 
where the soil was neither rich nor particularly retentive of moisture, and 
where the annual rainfall barely exceeded 20 inches. This occurred chiefly 
in cases when the trees had broken down with the weight of the crop, and had 
been cut back during the following winter to the secondary arms. As far as 
I could ascertain the superabundant crop which caused the breakage con- 
» sisted of apples below the normal size, and they were not pitted to any 
appreciable degree. Respecting the effect of soil moisture, instances are 
recorded from the Angaston district—which has a rainfall of about 23 inches 
per annum—where thunder showers which fell in February had collected in 
hollows and soaked the area occupied by the roots of certain trees only in the 
orchard. Owing to this unseasonable irrigation, these particular trees put 
on distinctly fresher, deep-green foliage, and produced a much greater pro¬ 
portion of large apples than the other trees in the plantation. These large 
fruits were badly affected by the “pitting” disease, whilst those produced by 
the trees in the same rows, but standing on dry ground, were practically 
free from the disease. The fact that the defect is much more prevalent in 
sorts liable to its injury when they are planted m the wet districts, where 
the rainfall ranges from 28 to 40 inches per year, is now so- thoroughly 
demonstrated/ that planters of late years have begun to restrict the numbers 
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of those varieties in such localities. Unfortunately, by doing so they are 
compelled to discard several of the very best varieties which have been proved 
highly profitable, both for oversea export and late keeping for the local 
markets. 

As will' be gathered from the foregoing statements, this diseased condi¬ 
tion is not confined to apples grown in South Australia. It would be most 
interesting to know something respecting the soil, rainfall, and temperature 
where it is most injurious in Victoria and New South Wales. Complaints 
of its presence have been heard from Tasmania. During a fairly extensive 
series of observations made in the orchard districts of Southern Tasmania last 
April, I failed to note its presence, although it would be folly to declare it 
was not in the orchards visited. Of this, however, I am certain, that in no 
part of our State could the Scarlet Nonpareil apple fruits be grown to the 
size' attained in the Derwent Valley under irrigation, or in the .moist soils 
as found abutting on to the Huon River, without quite two-thirds of the 
fruits becoming utterly useless, owing to the results of this defect. I looked 
for its presence in the few New York Pippins still upon the trees and in the 
markets, and although many of these far outclassed our largest specimens of 
the same variety, no “pitting” was seen. Stunner Pippins, large and juicy, 
grown on young, vigorous trees, aided by irrigation, showed no outward evi¬ 
dence of being affected. 

If, as heretofore stated, the cause of this disease is as yet veiled in> 
obscurity, we may be pardoned if, from the foregoing observations, we postu¬ 
late, for the sake of suggesting different lines for investigation, several probable 
theories respecting its origin. Assuming that this pathological condition be 
due to physiological or morphological defects, the following causes may be 
put forward : — 

(1) The unsuitable conditions of soil, moisture, and temperature, either 
separately or in combination, under which the tree exists. 

(2) Fundamental differences in the— 

(a) Constitution or texture of the tissues of the fruits of the 
different varieties. 

(b) Defects transferred or perpetuated by propagation methods. 

In setting up the first hypothesis we have a certain amount of evi¬ 
dence, founded, it is true, upon observation. In this State the Cleopatra, or 
New York Pippin, may be grown on dry, well-drain ec! land, say with a rain¬ 
fall of 20 inches per annum, which falls between April and Christmas, and 
where the shade temperature ranges, between 70 and 105 degs, F. during 
October, November, December, January, February, and March, and the dis¬ 
ease is not particularly injurious. If, however, irrigation be introduced, and 
the trees are caused to grow vigorouslyand. to produce fruits large and 
attractive, then the defect appears to a disastrous extent. IP planted in the 
wet districts in deep gully lands, with summer shade temperatures ranging 
from 70 to 75 dogs, F, in the daytime, the trees grow rankly, and produce 
fruits in keeping therewith, and often 50 to 75 per cent, of them are valueless, 
owing to “bitter pitting.” Similar results occur here with the Scarlet. Non¬ 
pareil, with the exception that in hot, dry districts the fruits degenerate into 
useless pigmy specimens; whereas in Tasmania, with a lower summer tempera¬ 
ture and abundance of moisture, this fruit reaches handsome proportions. To 
what causes can these diverse results be attributed ? One ’ may say either 
the constituents of the soils vary, or the lower temperature, or both com¬ 
bined, effect these strongly contrasted results. The fallacy, or otherwise of 
our first proposition may be-tested by effectively underdraining the land, or 
by the addition of various manures to it. Such experimental courses should 
be followed both separately and conjointly over different blocks of trees com¬ 
posed of one variety. These should also be growing in soils as exactly similar 
as can be found. Such tests to be of value must extend over about five 
years, if reliable data is to be obtained. It is a well-known fact that the 
disease is less prevalent, during some seasons than others, I understand a 
series of tests, based somewhat upon these lines, are now in operation in an 
orchard or two in Victoria. 

Under the second proposition, respecting the varying susceptibility or 
complete immunity of different varieties, an enquiry involving considerable 
research ‘of a technical character m "required to define why these differences 
should occur. The effects of ordinary culinary operations upon the fruits of 
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the varieties described as quite immune, would point to some important histo¬ 
logical difference existing between those of varying degrees of liability to the 
defect. Although I have not yet been privileged to examine sections of these, 

I strongly suspect the cell formation will be found to be denser, and the 
cellulose cell walls to be thicker and tougher, than in those most susceptible. 
This may be pure conjecture ; but the effects of boiling upon the tissues, when 
the fruits have reached the harvesting stage, certainly point to smne such 
distinction. 

Regarding the third proposition, involving the influences exerted by the 
selection of stock and scion when propagating the apple trees, I am much 
indebted to a correspondent (Mr. Thos. Fraser, of Orange Grove, near Hector- 
ville, South Australia) for first setting into operation my observations in this 
direction, as far as ‘‘bitter pit 53 is concerned. During the last 20 years 
pretty well all of our apple trees have been grafted upon stocks of the well- 
known Northern Spy variety, for the purpose of averting the ravages of the 
subterranean form of the American blight, or woolly aphis (Schizoneura 
lanigera). The fruits of the Northern Spy are notoriously affected by the 
'‘bitter pit. 5 ’ Again, in the selection of scions, propagators usually take the 
shoots which are produced upon strong, healthy trees, practically ignoring the 
presence of any “pitted” fruits that may be upon them. It does not appear 
feasible to many that such, vigorous trees, betraying apparently healthfulness 
to the highest degree, could transmit this defect to the fruits borne by their 
progeny. Instances are not wanting locally where the shoot of a grape¬ 
vine, which has produced a bunch of grapes differing from those on the parent 
stem, inns, when used as scions, passed on the variation to the vines pro¬ 
pagated thereby. Again, scions taken from an individual branch known to 
be a prolific bearer of fruit, is held to transmit this fruiting characteristic 
to trees raised from scions taken from such a branch. Why, then, should not 
the tissues, if taken from a Cleopatra which produces fruits affected by 
‘‘bitter pit, 55 when set on to a Northern Spy or other “pit 5 ’-liable stock, con¬ 
tinue to produce, or be predisposed to reproduce, that defect when 

joined together to form a new individual tree? On this 

side of the subject I again revert to Tasmanian observations. There 
the seedling stocks are almost in universal use. _ It is true they are m 

many respects very badly diseased by American blight, and stunted in con¬ 

sequence. The question "arises in one’s mind, “Is the comparative absence of 
the ‘bitter pit’ in the Tasmanian apples due to the influence of the stock 
which is not predisposed to it, or does the weakening influence of the suctorial 
pest, combined with the systems of training adopted there, restrict the vigor¬ 
ous watery growth in the woody as well as the fruity, portions of its pro¬ 
ducts, and consequently permit a more perfect elaboration of the crude 
materials which go to form the tissues of the tree and its fruits?’’ 

It may be added that the Northern Spy is not used to any extent as a 
stock outside of Australasia, and, as remarked before, the “bitter pitting' 5 
defect is not recorded from apple-producing countries situated outside that 
geographical area. This may be nothing more than a coincidence; but in¬ 
vestigation may prove otherwise. Until more exact knowledge of the subject 
is acquired, the following suggestions may be put into practical operation 
without departing from the lines of safety:—* 

(1) Avoid planting on damp, rich soils those varieties which are known 
to be susceptible to the disease. 

(2) Underdrain very moist and retentive soils. 

(3) After the tree is framed, refrain from the application of hard win¬ 
ter pruning to strong-growing specimens, and do any necessary 
pruning during the summer. 

(4) Try the effects, either separately or combined, of lime or artificial 
fertilisers containing potash and phosphoric acid. 

(5) Try the effects of using a less sappy vigorous stock and one that 
is "known to be practically immune from the disease. 

(6) Select scions for grafting from trees the fruits of which have 
been thus far free from “bitter pitting. 
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STOMACH AND BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE. 

By Veterinary Suite. eon Desmond. 

(Continued from, page 26$> 'December, 1004.) 

Acute Indigestion. 


Treatment .—This must vary, according to the conditions that: have caused 
the derangement, viz., dry or green food. If the troubles have been caused 
through dry food, and no gas is present, a- full dose of purging medicine, 
combined with mix vomica, should be given, followed, by eldorodyne. In the 
choice of a purge, aloes are the best, and, if possible, should be given in the 
form a ball; while the mix vomica should be given in dram doses of the 
powder, and eldorodyne in tablespoon doses, dissolved in cold water. It is not 
advisable to* give opium combined with a purge ; the opium has a tendency to 
bind up the bowels, while the aloes are given to unload the digestive system. 
Laudanum is opium dissolved in spirits of wine. It is like giving a purge with, one 
hand, and in. trying to lock up the bowels with the other hand. If the trouble is 
due to green feed, and gas is present-~~a condition which, in most cases, we have 
to contend with—the treatment which gives the best results is carbolic acid 
and camphor combined, and given in ball form. # The dose for a medium-size 
horse is one dram of carbolic acid, combined with three drams of cunmhor. 
Other medicines may he given, a& bicarbonate of soda, in ounce doses: arom¬ 
atic spirits of ammonia in two-ounce doses; and alcohol, such as whisky or 
brandy, in half-pint doses, diluted with an equal quantity of cold water. If 
the abovemontionod drugs have bad the desired effect, it is _ advisable to 
follow with a purge. Hot fomentations, kept up for hours, and followed by 
a stimulating liniment, such as turpentine liniment, are advised ; but in this 
country it is. rare to find owners or attendants with perseverance enough to 
give the necessary attendance to a method of treatment which, to have the 
desired effect, must be kept up for several hours. If the pulse is bounding in 
character, and the animal shows symptoms of brain trouble, bleed liberally. 
It is advisable to remove the blood quickly, and in quantities that will have 
a marked effect on the pulse. To remove the blood quickly, it is necessary 
to use the larger-sized fleam-fleams usually have three blades, the small size 
for a pony, the middle fleam for a horse, and the largest size for a bullock or 
a draught horse. If the, pain continues, try such drugs as chloral hydrate in 
ounce doses, dissolved in water, or extract of belladonna in dram doses, given 
in a ball. If these remedies will not control the pain, or if the animal fries 
to vomit, make sure that there has not been am error in diagnosis. 

Post-mortem * Appearances.~ -When one is unfortunate enough to have a 
death, from gastric troubles, and has curiosity and energy enough to make a 

post-mortem examination, the following conditions are usually found:-.-There 

are usually three direct causes of death, viz., brain troubles, rupture of the 
diaphragm (the skirt), and rupture of the stomach. If 'death has been 
caused through some affection of the brain, and the examination is made a 
short time after death, the stomach is usually found intact, but very much, 
engorged with food. The blood vessels are congested, and tlje blood in them 
is of a dark colour.' This condition also applies to the blood-vessels of the 
brain. When the stomach is ruptured, ’it is usual to find the contents 
scattered among the delicate membrane that surrounds this organ, and the 
bowels and the delicate membrane supporting the stomach may be ruptured. 
The rupture of the stomach usually takes place near the entrance of the 
gullet, or along the floor, or bottom, of this organ. Great care has to b© 
exercised in forming an opinion that rupture of the stomach has been the 
cause of death. Rupture of the stomach may take place after death. If 
rupture has taken place before death, we find laceration, with blood in the 
tissues. If the horse has lived any time after the rupture has taken place, we 
must be guided by the inflammatory nature of the coats of the stomach, If 
the rapture has taken place after death, the edges are clean, pale, and with, 
no inflammatory conditions. Rupture of the diaphragm (the skirt or mem¬ 
brane that divides the chest from the bowels) may take place before or after 
death. The conditions are much the same as in rupture of the stomach. 
Rupture may take place after death, through the bowels being greatly dis¬ 
tended with gas. 
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Affections of the Intestines. 

This affection is, in my opinion, the most common cause of ordinary 
everyday colic or gripes. 

Symptoms ,—As in affections of the stomach, the symptoms in the early 
stages are not those of well-marked pain; the animal is dull, refuses its food, 
or eats a little at intervals; the pulse, respirations, and temperature are not 
disturbed at this stage. As time goes on the animal shows more or less pain 
or uneasiness, such as smelling at the bedding, and walking around the loose- 
bos, or attempting to lie down. In course of time he usually paws, sometimes 
with the hind legs, and kicks at his belly, puts his nose into the flank, lies 
down, usually flat on his side, and occasionally brings his head slowly towards 
his flank, with an anxious expression. There may or may not be gas in the 
intestines. If present, the symptoms are usually more aggravated. Sweat 
is found under the flank and in the region of the thighs; the eyes have an 
anxious look; the animal reels while walking, has laboured breathing, and 
will, in many cases, throw himself down, instead of, as in health, lying down 
quietly. Another important symptom of impaction of the colon is walking 
backwards, which is usually seen when this affection has lasted some time. 
The pulse at this stage is increased, and the membranes surrounding the eyes 
are very inflamed. A very common symptom is frequent micturation, the 
animal voiding ^ few drops of urine at a time. This frequent passing of urine 
in small_ quantities is, in my opinion, caused by the irritation set up in the 
bowels; it may be caused through pressure on the bladder, or by inflammation 
of the bowels. The frequent passing of urine in small quantities leads the 
owner to believe that the horse has bladder or kidney troubles, often termed 
‘‘water gripes. 5 ’ The veterinary is often asked to treat a horse in which the 
owner will say, “He is bad in his water, and can make onlv a few drops at a 
time. 55 The irritation, or pressure, causes the animal to micturate as often 
as a few^ drops of urine are lodged in the bladder. This can be proved by 
an examination of the rectum, when, if the bladder is full, it will feel like 
a football under the hand. 

Diagnosis .—With derangement of the colon this includes an accumulation 
of gas and impaction. The diagnosis is not as difficult as in other portions 
of the digestive organs. First get the history of the case, examine the dung 
that! has been passed, the character of the food, and the manner in which it 
is given; also the water that is supplied. Next take the pulse, respirations, 
and the temperature. Note if the pulse is over 60 beats per minute. The 
pulse. of the horse in health is 36 to 40 per minute. The next step is to 
examine the abdominal cavity with the hands, also the ear, to find out if the 
sounds proceeding from the intestines in health are present. This is most 
important, as in impaction of the colon, by placing the ear on the right side 
behind the last rib the movement of the bowels is almost absent. The next 
step is to explore the rectum. Give an enema of hot water and soap, noting 
if the injection brings away any faeces, and if they are hard and coarse, or 
covered with mucus. Soap the hand and arm, and place in the rectum; 
remove and note appearance of faeces, if present, and then ascertain the 
condition the bladder is in. If the bladder contains urine in any quantity, 
remove it with a catheter, or by steady pressure with the hand through the 
walls of the rectum. After emptying the bladder, again explore the rectum 
high up to find out the condition of the colon. 

(To be continued.) 


mm* Z POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

As a rule, reports to hand speak of a successful breeding season. A great 
number of purebred stock, of more or less merit, will be available for distri¬ 
bution next season, which must in time tend to considerably improve the 
average quality of our poultry. Those who purpose purchasing, pure stock 
for the coming breeding season should not delay too long. As a rule, people 
wait until the best birds are sold, and then there are only inferior specimens, 
late-hatched chicks, etc. It is not too soon to start work for next year. All 
extra yard accommodation should now be put in hand while the days are long. 
In the cold, wet weather it is not always convenient to do such work, and 
delays may cause loss. All chicken-coops, brooders, etc., should be over¬ 
hauled and painted or limewashed, and stowed away carefully. 
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Very f-*w cases of disease have been reported to me this year. .Breviers 
generally are more experienced, and, by paying more attention to (lien- 
birds, especially from a sanitary point, will naturally have much less trouble. 
The better methods of feeding which are adopted nowadays go far to produce 
better birds. The ill-fed, weakened birds, so often seen, were very prone to 
diseases of various sorts. About the suburbs, the ordinary house cat seems to 
give most trouble to breeders; the felines are responsible for the deaths of 
many thousand chickens yearly. Where one has a favourite cat, it is a good 
plan to confine it to a roomy house during the chicken-rearing season. It 
will be found that, if at large, a cat can claw the chicks even when protected 
by the smallest meshed wire obtainable. 1 am much afraid we are in danger 
of foxes, which seem to be making headway. The sheep owner will have to 
be a help to the poultry-owner. The man who introduced the fox to Aus¬ 
tralia deserves much condemnation. In parts of Victoria foxes do much 
damage to the poultry industry. They were quite plentiful at Caulfield, 
about eight miles from Melbourne, but have been well thinned out now. 

During the next few months the growing stock will need careful super¬ 
vision. Keep the birds growing, but do not unduly force them. Avoid over¬ 
crowding, and attend to ventilation of all poultry houses. Provide shelter 
from the hot sun, and see that the drinking water is kept cool, and well 
protected from the sun’s rays. Examine your stock, and if vermin are pre¬ 
sent, use a little insect powder, and provide dust baths, to which add some 
flour of sulphur. It is a good .practice to handle the birds at intervals, 
taking the opportunity of examining the mouth, in case canker makes its 
appearance. Have a supply of oil 2 parts, kerosme 1 part, and apply to the 
comb and wattles; also to the shanks, and in the ease of chicks, a spot or 
two at back of head and around the vent will destroy vermin. Keep a supply 
of fine charcoal—it is an excellent preventive of disease, and readily eaten 
by laying hens. The chicks may have some in their soft food. 


BLACK RUST OR FLAG SHUT OF WHEAT. 

For very many years a disease has existed in South Australian wheat 
crops causing a blackening of the flag, and also, at times, of the sheath and 
stein of the wheat plant. Plants so attacked usually die, and every year more 
or less severe losses have been occasioned by the disease, which has always 
been known here as ‘‘black rust.” The disease has appeared in crops grown 
from seed pickled with Milestone solutions, as well as from untreated seed, and 
it has generally been regarded as unamenable to preventive treatment. About 
twelve months ago, however, considerable interest was aroused amongst South 
Australian farmers by the announcement by Mr. D. McAlpine, F.C.S., Vege¬ 
table Pathologist to the Victorian Department of Agriculture, that our so- 
called black rust was really the leaf-smut of wheat--*a fungus quite distinct 
from the true black rust, and running a different course. Mr. McAlpine then 
suggested that treatment of the seed wheat with formalin would probably 
prove effective in preventing the disease, and recently he reported on the 
results of some experiments carried out by himself at Port Fairy and Blither- 
glen to determine this point. Ordinary seed wheat was taken, and thoroughly 
infected with the spores of the fungus. Then one-half was taken and treated 
with formalin, and the other half left untreated, and both treated and un¬ 
treated were sown alongside of each other on the same day. The treatment 
consisted in using Sobering’s formalin at the rate of 1 tb, to’40 galls, of water, 
and steeping the seed in it for about ten minutes, then allowing it to dry 
before sowing. The plots were recently inspected, and the results were per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. About 20 per cent, of the plants in the untreated plot 
were affected with flag smut, and some of them killed off before producing 
the ear: while in the treated plot not a-single infected plant could be found, 
although, the most careful search was made. 

During the past season a number of members of the Agricultural Bureau 
also tried the effect of formalin on a large scale, and the Department of agri¬ 
culture will be glad to hear what, their experiences have been. As formalin 
is quite as effective as Milestone pickle as a preventive of the ordinary smut 
or bunt of wheat, is equally as cheap, and less^ injurious to the grain when 
used at the proper strength, it is more than likely that the discovery that 
it is also a preventive of the so-called “black rust” will result in its general 
use. in'preference, to Milestone. 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILISERS FOR WHEAT. 

By W. L. Summers, Inspector of Fertilisers. 

During the past four or fire years a considerable number of experiments 
with fertilisers for wheat and hay crops hare been carried out for the Depart¬ 
ment by members of the Agricultural Bureau. Many raluable lessons have 
been learned from these experiments; in some districts the results hare led 
to a large local demand for fertilisers. Owing, however, to these experi¬ 
ments having been canned out in different localities each season, they have 
not been as valuable as they would have been if the same soil was tested for 
a number of years. What farmers particularly desire to know is. how long 
will they be able to get satisfactory results from the application of phosphatic 
manures? Will the land in the course of a few years' manuring with phos¬ 
phates show the need of either nitrogen or potash? 

With the object of throwing some light on this important- question, arrange¬ 
ments were made last season to start what we propose shall be continuous 
experiments with various fertilisers. Several members of the Agricultural 
Bureau were asked to assist in this matter by setting apart from 6 acres to 
10 acres of land for experimental purposes, and Messrs. F, Coleman, of 
Saddleworth; P. A. Cockburn, of Strathalbyn: and T. Pengilly, of Aldinga. 
agreed to do so. In the two former localities it was decided that fallow land 
only should be cropped, and that the plots should be manured as under: — 

Plot No. 1—1 cwt. mineral super per acre. 

Plot No. 2—4 cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 3—1 cwt. mineral super, 1 cwt. sulphate of potash, and $ cwt. 
nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 4—cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 

Plot No. o—No manure. 

Plot No. 6—1 cwt. mineral super and 4 cwt. sulphate of potash per acre. 

Plot No. 7 —\ cwt. sulphate of potash and 4 cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

Plot No. 8—1 cwt. mineral super and £ cwt. nitrate of soda per acre. 

As will be seen, the object of these experiments is to test the value year 
after year of the effects of the application of a complete fertiliser (No. 3), and 
of fertilisers containing only one or two of the principal plant foods. The 
no-manure plot is for general comparison. 

Each of these plots is exactly half an acre in. area, viz., 242 yards long 
by 10 yards wide. Next season similar series of tests will be undertaken 
on a 5-acre block immediately adjoining, and the land just cropped will be 
fallowed. The following season this block will be again manured in the same 
way as it was for the 1904 crop. 

The following is the report on results obtained at 

Tuela, Saddleworth (Mr. F. Coleman). 

Land, a stiff, black, Bay of Biscay soil, which cracks badly in the summer. 
Plots on a hill, with a gentle incline to the south; elevation, about 1,180 feet 
above sea level. The following is the history of the land since it came into 
the possession of the present occupier: — - 

1899— Cropped with wheat, and manured with 1 cwt. bone super per 
acre. 

1900— 1—Fallow; sorghum planted on fallow, and fed down by sheep. 

1901— Wheat crop, unmanured, cut for hay. 

1902— In grass ; grazed by sheep. 

1903— Fallowed in July, harrowed and scarified during the spring. 

1904— -Scarified in January after summer rains ; scarified again in April, 
and seed sown with drill on May 5. 

Majestic wheat, one of Mr. R. Marshall’s rust-resistant varieties, was 
sown at rate of 76 Xb. per acre. The superphosphate was drilled in with the 
seed, but the nitrate and potash were drilled in separately. The average 
rainfall of this district is practically 20 inches; but the past season has been 
a very dry one. The rainfall for the first three months of the year totalled 
3.49 inches, and the fall each month since has been :—April, 0,84 in.; May, 
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0.98 in. ; June, 1.88 in.; July, 1.78 in.; August, 1.30 in.; September, 0.47 in.;. 
October, 1.79 in.; November, 0.49 in,; December, to 13th, nil. Total—From 
April to harvest, 9.53 in.; and for year, 13.02 in. It will be seen that April, 
May, September, and November were unusually dry, while the rainfall during 
the winter months was also below the average for the district. 

Samples of soil (first 6 in.) and subsoil (second 6 in.) were taken from, 
different parts of the plots, and a fair average of each obtained for analysis. 
Mr. W. S. Chapman, School of Mines Analyst, reports as follows: — 


SADDLE WORTH SOIL ANALYSIS. 


Fine earth (i.e., passed through 1/30 in. sieve) 
Moisture in fine earth at 105 deg. C. 

Organic carbon 
Total nitrogen 

Total phosphoric acid ... _ ... 

Potash soluble in strong hydrochloric acid _ 
Lime soluble in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid .. 


Soil. 

Subsoil.. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

99.00 

99.50 

7.50 

8.06 

1.01 

0.78 

0.106 

0.071 

0.048 

0.041 

1.13 

1.20 

1.93 

2.79 


This soil may be regarded as fairly rich in nitrogen, rich in potash, above 
the average South Australian soil in phosphoric acid, but below it in lime. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT’. 


The following table shows the results of the 1904 harvest: 


No. of 
Plot, 


How Manured. 


Yield per Acre. 


3 
2 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


1 ewfc. per acre Mineral Super 
cwt, per acre Nitrate of Soda 
1 cwt. Mineral Super, ^ cwt. Sulphate of Potash, and 
^ cwt, Nitrate of Soda ... 
i cwt. Sulphate of Potash per acre ... ... 

No Manure 

1 cwt. Mineral Super, J cwt. Sulphate of Potash per acre 
1 cwt. Sulphate of Potash and 1 cwt. Nitrate of Soda per 
acre ... ... * 

1 cwt. Mineral Super and J cwt. Nitrate of Soda per acre 


bus. 

lbs. 

25 

44 

15 

' 52 

25 

24 

15 

50 

Iff 

14 

24 

38 

15 

56 

24 

28 


Owing to a mistake, Plot 7 received twice as much manure as was in-f 
tended. The mineral super was a brand containing 39 per cent, to 42 per 
cent, water-soluble phosphate. 

The high yields of Plots 1, 3, 6, and 8, in the face of the small rainfall, i® 
eloquent testimony to the care and intelligence displayed by Mr. Coleman in 
the cultivation of his land. It will be noticed that the plot receiving mineral 
super gave the best result, viz., 20 lb. per acre over the complete manure, 
1 bus. 6 lb, per acre more than Plot 6, and 1 bush. 16 lb. more than Plot 8. 
It will also be noticed that the unmanured plot gave a better return than the 
plots receiving nitrate of soda or sulphate of potash, or both. It would 
almost seem that these manures have actually had an injurious effect. Allow¬ 
ance must .be made for the variations in yield which occur in every paddock, 
and which it its impossible to guard against. At the same time, however, I am 
inclined to think that some of the difference in this instance is due to the 
effect of the manures. Our previous experience has been that both nitrate 
ot soda and sulphate of potash have a tendency to delay the ripening of the 
gram somewhat, _ "With the very dry weather experienced during the six 
weeks preceding harvesting, it is quite likely that the wheat on these plots 
suffered, owing to the crop being not quite so forward as on Plot 1. It will be 
interesting to note how the Strathalbyn result® compare in this connection, 
and now future results bear out or disprove this opinion. 
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Aldinga (Mb. T. Pengilly). 

These experiments were undertaken with a view to determining whether 
in the South, where the rainfall is reliable, fallow cropping could be substi¬ 
tuted for bare fallow, with profit to the farmer. The usual system in this 
district with the best fanners is to crop mostly fallow land. In general, the 
land is under cereal crop once in two years, or once in three years, and hay is 
largely grown. With the high price of land in the South, the cost of 
cultivation, and the heavy expense of hay-carting 20 to 30 miles by road, it 
seems open to question whether the price realised for the hay crop under 
average conditions gives the farmer an adequate return for his outlay in 
-cash and labour. 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Pengilly has set 
apart a block of land on which experiments will be carried out for a series of 
years. Each season one-half the block will be under wheat, manured as in¬ 
dicated below; and the other half under some fallow crop, such as rape, beans, 
etc. The present season forcibly illustrates the necessity for carrying on 
these experiments for a number of years, if anything of permanent value is 
to be gained. The land devoted to the experiments is a stiff, black loam, on 
the lower slope of a rather sandy elevation, facing due north. This land has 
been grazed for about 18 years; it was ploughed up in May, 1904, to a depth 
of 5 to 6 inches; rolled at once, to secure a firm seedbed; harrowed well, and 
cultivated before Deing sown, in order to break the crust formed after heavy 
rains, and to secure a fine tilth. In order to- facilitate harvesting opera¬ 
tions, the plots were 10 yards wide by 242 yards long—half an acre in area*— 
separated by strips 14 feet in width. On these strips, and at each end, brown 
field peas were sown, a patch 2 feet in width being left around each plot. The 
peas were manured with 1 cwt. mineral super, and yielded about 30 bushels 
per acre. 

Average samples of the soil (first 6 inches) and the subsoil (second 6 inches) 
were obtained for analysis, the results of which are given hereunder: — 

ANALYSIS OF ALDINGA SOIL. 



Soil. 

Subsoil. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Fine earth 

... 98.60 

98.70 

Moisture in fine earth at 105 deg. C. ... 

6.45 

2.65 

Organic carbon * ... ... « ... ... 

... 1.23 

1.70 

Total nitrogen 

... 0.127 

0.140 

Total phosphoric acid 

... 0.037 

0.033 

Potash soluble in strong hydrochloric acid 

... 1.35 

0.64 

Lime soluble in cold, dilute hydrochloric acid ... 

... 0.59 

0.42 


This soil is therefore rich in both nitrogen and potash, equal to the 
average South Australian soil in phosphoric acid, but low in lime content. 
Locally the soil is classed as good, and the above figures, bear out this verdict. 


' On the wheat plots Gallant wheat--a good rust-resisting variety—was 
sown on May 27, at the rate of 60 fb. per acre. The superphosphate was sown 
with the seed; the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia were broadcasted 
on the respective plots immediately after seeding, and harrowed in. All the 
plots were harrowed after the drill. The following table gives the results of 
the harvest: — 

HARVEST RESULTS, ALDINGA PLOTS. 


No. of 
Plot. 

Manured with 

i 

! Yield per Acre of 
Grain and Straw. I 

i 

Yield per Acre 
of Grain. 

1 ' 1 

112 lbs. Mineral Super per acre 

: tons. cwts. qrs. 1 
j 2 14 0 

bus. lbs. 

20 ■ 56 ■ : 

2 

112 lbs. Mineral Super / per \ 

' 2 19 3% 

1 ' 22 40 


56 lbs. Sulphate of Ammonia J acre j 

3 

: No Manure ... 

2 U 0 

j 22 ' 14 

4 

112 lbs. Super V ^ acre 

70 lbs. Nitrate of Soda | * 

| 2 15 2± 

! ■ 

23 ' ' 37 
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The suporphosphate. used contained 3(5-38 per cent, water-soluble phos¬ 
phate; 70 11). nitrate of soda contains the same quantity of nitrogen as 56 fb. 
sulphate of anxnionin.. 

The rainfall recorded at Aiding:! from January 1 to harvesting was 22 
inches, of which nearly 7.V inches fell before May 1. June, July, and August 
were very wet and cold, and the crops in the district generally suffered severely ; 
September was unusually dry ; October dry for the first half, but fair rains 
fell later, and improved the crops wonderfully; November was very dry. A 
strong, hot wind on October 18 seriously affected the results; the manured 
crops were more forward than the unmanured wheat, and being just out in 
bead were blighted at the tip. Plot No. 2 stiffened most in this respect; but 
i n each of the three plots a large proportion of the heads for half an inch or more 
from the top were without grain. The unmanured plot was scarcely injured, and 
received the full benefit of the rain which fell soon afterwards. Under the 
circumstances, no comparison can be drawn between the yields of the various 
plots. It will be noticed that the no-manure plot yielded the same gross 
weight of grain and straw, but more grain than the plot receiving 1 cwt. of 
superphosphate per acre. This, I think, is due to injury caused to Plot I by 
the storm, and also to the fact that the straw on the no-manure plot being 
not quite so dry was relatively heavier than the other. The crop was har¬ 
vested with the binder, stooked on the plots to ripen, and afterwards threshed 
with a header. The high, yield from the uumanured land must be very satis¬ 
factory to Mr. Pongilly. 

On the ball' of the block to be cropped with wheat in 1905 rape was sown 
with, I cwt. of mineral super per acre. Seed was sown too late in the season 
to expect the best results; still Mr. Pengilly reports the plant made satis¬ 
factory growth, and afforded good feed for his sheep. He considers that, in 
spite of the adverse conditions, the crop was profitable. During the coming 
season the plots sown to wheat in 1904 will be ploughed > up as soon as wet 
enough., and sown with rape As the whole of the block will be under rape, it 
will afford an opportunity of noting whether any marked benefit is derived 
by the rape from the pea crop that preceded it. 

(To be continued.) 


AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCES. 


During February and March most of the Annual. Conferences of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau will be held. Last year’s experiences in connection with 
these Conferences were not satisfactory. At several the attendance outside 
the members of the Branch arranging the Conference was exceedingly poor, 
the consequence being that the meetings were far from successful. As the 
object of these annual gatherings is to afford member's an opportunity for a 
wider exchange of views than is possible to obtain at the ordinary Bureau 
meetings, it is evident that, unless the members of the Branches avail them¬ 
selves of such opportunities it is useless going to the trouble and expense 
involved in holding them. 

We would, therefore, earnestly appeal to all members to heartily support 
the Branches upon whom devolves the responsibility of arranging the Con¬ 
ferences. Not only should members make a point of being present, but they 
should also try to induce other farmers to attend, > It has been very noticeable 
of late that comparatively few farmers attend from the locality where the 
Conference is being held. Members should do their best to remedy this in 
the future. 

So far Port- Pine and Naracoorte are the only Branches which have * 
moved in their respective localities in arranging for Conferences. The Hon. 
Secretaries of the respective Branches should be advised at an early date of 
papers proposed to be read. Papers should always be of a practical nature, 
and he as concise as possible. Lengthy papers, especially on subjects outside 
the practical work of the farm, are almost invariable a failure. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

^ In the Executive Council on Thursday, December 29, Mr. W. Angus, 
B.Sc.j was formally appointed Professor of Agriculture and Secretary to 
the Minister controlling Agriculture. The Treasurer (Hon. R. Butler) stated 
that Mr. Angus had been appointed Secretary to the Minister, a position 
formerly held by Professor Perkins, the duties of which have been temporarily 
carried out by the Under-Treasurer (Mr. T. Gill. I.S.O.). Mr. Angus will 
be the channel of communication to the Minister from the various Depart¬ 
ments connected with agriculture. He will not live at the College, but will 
deliver lectures there to the. students. He will spend a great deal of his 
time visiting country districts, making himself acquainted with the dif¬ 
ferent conditions existing in tlie various parts of the State, meeting fanners, 
and addressing. the various branch Bureaus. Now that Professor Perkins 
fills the post of Principal of the College, Mr, Angus will be much freer to 
travel about than was the case with liis predecessors. He will have charge, 
under the Minister, of The Journal of Agriculture , to which he will be a 
contributor. Mr. Angus will sign an agreement to remain here for three years. 

Recently, at the request of the Council of Agriculture, the Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture,, in conjunction with the New South Wales Department, de¬ 
cided to make joint representations to the Victorian Government, with a view 
to securing a modification on the present restrictions on the importation of 
poultry into Victoria from New South 'Wales and South Australia . The Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture for Victoria has, however, declined to accede to this 
request. 

On Wednesday, December 21, the Corn-Trade Section of the Chamber of 
Commerce met to fix the f.a.q. Standard for the 1904-5 wheat harvest. In 
accordance with the invitation extended to the Agricultural Bureau by the 
representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, ivho attended Congress meetings 
last September, Messrs. R. Marshall and J. Miller, members of the Council 
of Agriculture, attended as representatives of the Bureau. Between 30 and 40 
samples of the new season’s wheat, from parcels bought in the open market 
without deduction, were the basis upon which the members decided upon the 

E resent year’s standard, which was fixed at 63 ib. Since 1888 the standard 
as ten times been fixed at 63 lb. to the Imperial bushel, twice at 64 ft>., three 
times at 62 lb,, twice at 624 lb., and once at 61 i lb. 

During December the Inspector of Fertilisers visited Aldinga, Saddle- 
worth, and Strathalbyn for the purpose of inspecting the wheat crops on 
the experimental plots, He also visited Piccadilly, where some experiments 
with manures for potatoes are being carried out, and Fulham, where arrange¬ 
ments have been made to test the effect of commercial fertilisers on the lucerne 
fields. 

During the month ending December 26 the Inspectors under, the Vine, 
Fruit, and Vegetable Protection Act admitted 7 n 336 bushels of fruits and 43 
parcels of plants. The fruits consisted of tropically raised bananas, pine¬ 
apples, tomatoes, and cucumbers, from Queensland; and 25 cases of Missouri 
Pippin apples from California. The latter are of the nature of a novelty 
here at this season of the year, and aroused considerable interest among the 
dealers. The fruits showed occasional evidences of eodlin moth attack, but 
otherwise appeared to be in good order. . There should be a fair demand for 
a limited quantity of apples of good quality landed here in December, before 
our own are ready to gather. 

The exports during December to Victoria and New South Wales consisted 
of 8,462 bushels of fruits, made up almost entirely of 15 distinct kinds of 
fruits which were locally grown. This ranged from the Alpine-loving straw¬ 
berry to the semi-tropical orange. Vegetables were exported to the extent 
of about 3,961 packages, and plants to 24 parcels. These figures do not in¬ 
clude the hundreds of tons ■ of fruits exported to Western. Australia during the 
month. The rejects amounted to 274 bushels of over-ripe bananas, and 3 
parcels of plants which came without the necessary declaration respecting 
their origin. 

During December Mr. Quinn has visited orchards at Marion, and given 
instructions and demonstrations in the summer priming of apricot and peach 
trees. Besides carrying on his usual work at the Agricultural College at 
Rose worthy, he has conducted the annual examination in fruit culture in 
connection with the class carried on under the auspices of the School of Mines 
and Industries in Adelaide. 
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From October 27 to December 14 Inspector .Kelly paid 260 visits to orchards 
and gardens during the 21 days he has been engaged in the Clare and sur¬ 
rounding districts' for the purpose of seeing that precautions were undertaken 
to keep the codim moth pest in subjection. Ho reports a considerable decline 
hi the attention paid to this pest since the inspection ceased in 1902, more 
especially in the small gardens around the townships, where the return from 
the trees does not warrant the expenditure which* is incurred by spraying. 
The commercial applet-growers, however, show considerable anxiety in re¬ 
straining the pest, and naturally resent the neglect of those who do not depend 
on their fruit for a livelihood. 

Pigs affected by swine fever were found m the Adelaide Market early in 
the month, of December, and since that date a number of centres of infection 
have been located by the officers of the Stock Department. In order to pre¬ 
vent the further spread of this disease a quarantine district has been pro¬ 
claimed, and the following notice issued by the Chief Inspector of Stock: — 

Quarantine District. 

Comprising the whole of the Hundreds of ADELAIDE and 
Y AT A LA, and that PORTION of the Hundred of PORT ADE¬ 
LAIDE south-east of road south-east of Sections 2276, 3067, and 
3069, south of Section 118, and south of Swan Alley Creek, to 
include Torrens Island and Lefevre’s Peninsula: together with 
that PORTION of the Hundred of NOARLUNGA north-west of 
main South' Road, north of road north of Sections 123, 138, 186, 

201, and north of the south boundary of Section 242. No swine 
can be moved within, out of, nor into this District unless 
permission is obtained from an Inspector or authorised person. 
Penalty for breach of regulations, from £5 to £100. No pigs 
will be permitted to be sold in the Adelaide Market until Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1905. 

A proclamation has been issued by ITis Excellency the Governor, pro¬ 
hibiting for twelve months the importation or introduction into South Aus¬ 
tralia, from Queensland, New. South Wales, Victoria, and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, of swine, or the bones or hair of swine, or any fodder or fitting® 
put on board any vessel for the use of swine. 


Council of Agriculture* 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Tuesday, 
December 20, 1904, there being present:- Colonel Rowell, C.R. (chairman), 
Messrs. A, Molineux, J. "W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, A, M. Dawkins, J. Miller, 
R. Caldwell, T. E, Yelland, R. Marshall, and W. L. Summers (Secretary). ’ 

Prior to commencement of business, members wore introduced to Mr. W. 
Angus, R.Sc., the recently-appointed Professor of Agriculture. On behalf 
of the Council, Colonel Rowell extended a hearty welcome to Mr. Angus, who 
acknowledged the courtesy extended to him. 

The Commissioner of Public Works returned resolution passed at Wood- 
side ^Conference—“That the Government should be asked to provide better 
facilities for the handling and carriage of our fruit on the railway’*-—with a 
minute by the Railways Commissioner, asking that those who passed the reso¬ 
lution should be a little more definite. Considerable discussion ensued, and, on 
the motion of Mr., Molineux, it was resolved—“That the Railways Commis¬ 
sioner b© informed that the Council has already indicated what improved 1 
facilities are needed, and that whereas members do not propose to indicate 
special cases of rough handling, they believe that the Railways Commissioner 
had such cases brought under his notice, and in view of the strong feeling that 
the fruit and other perishable produce is roughly handled, the Commissioner 
should take steps to prevent such abuses in the future.” 

Mr. P. H, Suter, Dairy Instructor, attended by request, and a lengthy 
discussion of a conversational nature on the question of instruction in dairy¬ 
ing took place. Mr. Suter said a great deal of the butter made in the State 
was undoubtedly inferior, and he welcomed the idea of teaching dairymen the 
principles underlying the successful manufacture of cheese and butter. They 
wanted more practice and less theory. It was absurd to talk, bacteriology to 
farmers. The best thing was to insist on effective sanitation and early 
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delivery of the cream. It was hardly practicable to carry dairy appliances 
around to outlying districts for the purposes of demonstration. The idea 
of visiting such centres, and talking to the producers, was a capital one. 
He was anxious to encourage the policy of sending the milk to the factories, 
where it could be dealt with by skilful men with the necessary appliances. 
He wanted to discourage the practice of manufacturing butter on the farm, 
because of the resultant variety of colours, grades, and quality. Uniformity 
was highly desirable, and he would put forth his best effort to secure that 
end. He was glad that the Minister of Agriculture had agreed to the erec¬ 
tion of a model cheese and dairy house at the Roseworthy Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, where courses for students would be carried on. He had endeavoured 
to introduce necessary reforms in the treatment of cream, and where he had 
detected faults he had devoted special attention to instructional work. In 
factories where inferior methods were evident he had remained longer, and he 
proposed to continue that practice in the future with possibly greater vigour. 
In New South Wales during the slack season the factory managers attended 
lectures at the Agricultural College for three or six weeks, and the idea was 
worthy of adoption in South Australia. Personally he was not in love with 
theoretical lectures, preferring personal supervision and direction. Lectures 
at different centres could easily be carried out,^ and probably would do good. 
The State lost scores of thousands of pounds in consequence of carelessness 
and indifference in the handling of milk and cream. 

Mr. J. F. Serymgour wrote submitting offer to disclose an alleged 
remedy for red rust in wheat. The alleged remedy, which consisted of the 
treatment of the seed with a special patented preparation, was very simple 
and cheap, and the inventors desired the promise of a substantial reward 
should official trials of their preparation prove the accuracy of their claims. 
Members were decidedly sceptical of any treatment of the seed being effective, 
and oil the motion of Mr. Laffer it was resolved that the Council cannot 
recommend the Minister to take any action in the matter. 

The Hon. Minister forwarded, with correspondence from the Agent-General 
in London, some interesting notes on the London Dairy Show and the Royal 
Botanic Society 7 s Grand Horticultural Exhibition ; also a handsome silver 
medal awarded by the Royal Botanic Society for a collection of apples, wines, 
and brandy exhibited by him at the latter show. It was resolved, at the 
instance of Mr. Miller—“That, in the opinion of the Council of Agricul¬ 
ture, where tin? State is represented at shows and exhibitions in Great Britain, 
sufficient notice should be given to the Department to secure a representative 
collection of produce of high quality, instead of the Agent-General being 
obliged to purchase such produce as may happen to be available in London at 
the time, 77 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the undermentioned 
Branches:—Mr. Jos. Hancock, Mallala ; Mr. Yogt, Kapunda; Mr. R. C. Bur¬ 
gess, Kingscote; Mr. W. H. Gray, Port Broughton; Mr. E. J. Pearce, Whyte- 
Yarcowie; Mr. H. Whitfield, Bowhill; Mr. Stewart, Clare ; Mr. H. O’Sullivan, 
Morph ett Yale; Mr. T. H. Basey, Renmark; Mr. E. W. Wright, Meadows; 
Mr. W. G. Pryor, Davenport. 

Approval was given to the formation of two new Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau at Bagster and Peno'ng, with the following gentlemen as 
members:—Bagster: Messrs. Thos. Freeman, C. Roberts, E. A. Gravestocks, 
C., F. €., and E. Brown, J. Stiggants, Li. Roberts, T. Hayes, W. T. Payne, 
and G, H. Bassham. Pen on g: Messrs. R. Smith, A. B. C. Murray, H. A. 
Weber, F. B. and E. J. Richardson, J. Oats, P. Farrelly, A. Brook, W< 
Saunders, A. and J. Shiphard, W. J. Sleep, 0. Williams, and W. G. Wise¬ 
man. 

Some discussion took place on the encouragement of the poultry industry, 
and the injurious effect on the South Australian jam industry owing to the 
high price of sugar caused bv Federal legislation. . Mr. Laffer said this matter 
was of the greatest importance, not only to the jam-makers, but also to the 
fruitgrowers of South Australia, as the high price of sugar would cripple 
the export of jam, and thus lessen the demand for fruit. 

On motion of Mr. Miller, it was decided that- the Minister be asked to 
allow Veterinary Surgeon Desmond to attend next Council meeting iti con¬ 
nection with proposed enquiry into cattle complaint. 
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Mr. T. E. Yelland asked whether any steps had been taken to give effect 
to the resolution passed at the previous meeting, requesting the Minister of 
Agriculture to co-operate with the New South Wales Department in making 
a joint request to the Victorian Government to modify the poultry tick regu¬ 
lations. The Secretary stated that the authorities in the senior State had 
agreed to act with the South Australian Government in the matter. Mr. 
Yelland also directed attention to the published circular issued by the com¬ 
mittee of the Poultry and Kennel Club and the Royal Agricultural Society. 
It was there asserted that the Government had unofficially advised the mem¬ 
bers of the committee that it was quite prepared to adopt the Victorian 
regulations, with a few additional conditions, which would absolutely prohibit 
the importation of poultry from the sister State, and would only relax such 
provisions as would be consistent with the course pursued by Victoria. The 
members of the Council expressed surprise at the statements made in the cir¬ 
cular, and decided, on the motion of Mr. Yelland, to ask the Minister if anv 
such promise of retaliation had been made. 

On motion of Mr. Miller, it was resolved that the Minister of Agriculture 
be asked to obtain from the United States Department of Agriculture full 
particulars concerning the alleged successful adoption of the practice of 
“vaccinating” the soil with cultures of nitrogen-gathering bacteria for the 
growth of leguminous crops, and also to obtain a supply of the material for 
trial in South Australia. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sand ford & Co. report on January 1, 1905: — 

The weather during past month left nothing to be desired for the better 
harvesting of the crops; thus December 31 completed twelve months of favour¬ 
able conditions^ to the producing interests ithoughout the Commonwealth; 
but more especially does this apply to South Australia, and it is admitted 
on all sides that the farming community are undoubtedly now experiencing 
a wave of prosperity. The squatting element are also satisfied with the 
treatment received during 1904, the plenteous supply of feed and water 
enabling them to considerably increase their flocks; besides, Wool has met with 
improving markets 

Commerce.— With such excellent harvest prospects, it was only to be ex¬ 
pected that the volume of business put through would reach some magni¬ 
tude. In this direction the houses were not disappointed, for early in the 
month heavy Christmas buying orders came along, and continued throughout. 
Speculators in Silver and Lead stocks are well satisfied with the further 
developments at Broken Hill, for not only has the output from the mines 
increased, there is also an appreciable improvement in values. 

Breadstuff's. Bad weather in the Argentine, where the harvest is now 
being reaped, caused Wheat quotations in the European market** to advance 
fully Is, per quarter; but a return to fine weather enabled the merchants 
there to offer largely, consequently prices declined, until at the present time 
32s. 9d. is the full value for moderate-sized Australian cargoes. In the Common¬ 
wealth keen, competition has taken place for any offering. Sydney millers are re¬ 
ported to be paying 3s, (id.; but in Victoria rates are not so firm, and large 
quantities of Wheat, are obtainable at about 3s. 4d. per bushel f.o.b. In 
South Australia, although a very fair supply is coming to hand, buyers in 
the country are extremely keen, and prices considerably above the European 
parity are being paid. Little has been done in Flour, except for forward 
local contracts, bakers having booked very fully at from £8 to £8 os. per ton 
for city brands. Fodder. —As the new hay crop is known to be of prime 
quality, chaff merchants have had a fairly strong export market, parcels of 
chaff being already booked for January-February delivery; but the trade 
locally has been mostly just to fill ordinary wants. Offal has been in good 
demand, and millers 5 stocks are light, Pollard especially being scarce. For- 
,ward sales have been made at an advance on our previous quotation. In 
Oats and Barley there is not much of the new crop yet offering. 

Potatoes had heavy business, which just about exhausted the crop from 
the phuns, and as values had a decidedly firming tendency, several parcels 
were’brought along from Melbourne. Onions received much more attention 
than is usual at the time of year—this the result of high rates ruling in 
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the Eastern States—so that there has been considerable speculation for ex¬ 
port. “Selling rates sharply advanced, with market closing firm. 

Dairy Produce. —The exports of Butter to the Home Market this season 
at one time bid fair to be heavy, and whilst they certainly show an increase 
on that of recent years, unfortunately shipments are about finished, as an 
unusually abrupt lessening in supplies set in. Indeed, to such an extent 
that lcral market for fresh in prints advanced quite 2d. per ft)., so that 
factories are now printing their output for South Australian demands. Prime 
Dairy and Separators also participated in the rise, and as Christinas ap¬ 
proached very heavy enquiry also jet- in for Collectors’ and Pastry Butters : 
but now that the holidays are over prices of some of the lower grades 1 have 
toned down. Eggs.--It is seldom that selling rates ease immediately in front 
of Christmas, but this year prices fell until old. loose was touched ; however, 
as the East started operating, a recovery was speedily effected. Cheese.— 
This line has experienced a good month’s trade, but, as factories continued 
to deliver freely, no alteration in values is recorded. Bacon has been in 
much better request, large parcels finding quittance, although any advance 
is precluded, whilst price for the live hog keeps low. Hams had seasonable 
demand, the turnover being extensive, and market is now quite bare of assorted 
weights. Honey.—Good-sized parcels of the new take continue to be mar¬ 
keted, so that prices are weak. Almonds have met with only moderate call. 

Live Poultry. —During the early weeks of December an excellent market 
ruled for all pens of well-conditioned birds, buyers then purchasing freely for 
their Christmas requirements, so that spirited competition was experienced : 
but at. the last couple of sales the markets were glutted with heavy consign¬ 
ments of poor and miserable stuff, winch to quit necessarily had to sell at 
low figures, which helped to also bring down rates *or better-class birds. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.- At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4 to 3/4£ per bushel 
of 60 ft). 

Flour. —City brands, £8 to £8/5/ ; country, £7/10/ to £7/15/. 

Bran. —8$d. to 9d.; Pollard, 91d. per bushel of 20 ft>. 

Oats.— Local Algerian and Dun, l/5$d to l/6-|d.: White Champions, 1/8 
to 1/10 for prime. 

Barley. —Cape, 1/8 to 1/9 per bushel. 

Chaff. —£2/15/ to £2/17/{> per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide. 

Potatoes. — New locals, £7 to £7/10/ per ton of 2,240 tb. 

Onions.— New locals, £5 to £5/10/ (tor prime) per ton of 2,240 ftj. 

Butter. — Factory and creamery, fresh, in prints, 9-id. to lid. ; choice 
separators and best dairies, 8-id. to 9j<L; good stores. 61d. to 7-kl. : pastry and 
heated, 5|d. to 6ld. 

Cheese.— Prime new make, 4Id. to Bid. per ft). 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 6d. to 6£d.; farm flitches, 5cl. to 5-kl. per ft* 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 7d. to 9d. per tb. 

Eggs.—-L oose, 6|d. 

Lard. —In bladders, 5d. ; tins, 4d. per tb. 

Honey. —2d, for prime, clear, extracted new season’s, in 60-tb. tins: 
beeswax, 1/3 per ft). 

Almonds. —Soft shell, 4d.: kernels, 8£d. per tb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight, prime table roosters fetched 1/10 to 2/6 
each; plump hens and good-conditioned cockerels, 1/4 to 1/9: poor and Light, 
lOd. to 1/1; ducks, prime, 2/ to 2/6: light and medium, 1/2 to 1/9; geese, 
good quality, 3/6 to 4/9 ; poor and half-grown, 2/ to 3/ ; pigeons, od,; turkeys 
t:d. to 8d. per ft),, live weight, for prime; 4-ki. to 5-id. for fattening to fair 
table birds. 

Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products- are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese, 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting'. 

Ardrossan 

Jan. IS 

Feb. 15 1 

Minlaton 

Jan. 7 

Feb. 11 

Balaklava 

14 

11 

Morgan 

21 

18 

Booleroo Centre 

17 

14 : 

Mount Pleasant .. 

— 

Mar. 3 

Bowhill 

— 

4 ' 

Nantawarra 

18 

15 

Brink worth 

6 

3 

Naraeoorte 

14 

11 

Burra 

20 

17 

Norton’s Summit .. 

20 

17 

Cherry Gardens 

10 

14 

Onetree Hill 

19 

16 

Clare 

20 

17 

Penola 

L4 

11 

Colton 

7 

4 

Petersburg 

21 

— 

Crystal Brook 

14 

— * 

Petina .. 

— 

25 

Finniss 

2 

6 

Pine Forest 

17 

14 

Forest Range 

19 

16 

Port Broughton 

21 

IS 

Gladstone 

7 

_ 

Port Elliot 

21 

18 

Golden Grove 

19 

16 

Port Lincoln 

21 

18 

Kanmantoo 

— 

4 

i Reeves Plains 

20 

— 

Kapunda 

_ 

4 

Richman’s Creek ... 


20 

Kingscote 

9 

13 

j Riverton 

21 

18 

Kingston 

28 

25 

j Saddleworth 

20 

17 

Koolunga 

19 

16 

Str&thalbyn 

30 

20 

Long wood 

21 

25 

Utera Plains 

21 

18 

Maitland 

7 

4 

Virginia 

16 

20 

Mallala 

9 

6 

Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

21 

18 

Mannum 

21 

18 

! Willunga 

7 

4 

Meningie 

14 

11 

j Wilmington 

18 

' 15 

Millicent 

— 

2 

Woolundunga 

14 

11 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Naracoorte, November 12. 

Present —Messrs. J. GL Forster (chair), H. A. Forster, Williams, McLay, 
Caldwell, Duffield, and Sohinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

Tick in Sheep.- —Members generally reported that they had found tick 
worse this past season than for a long while. Even though having tick on 
them, most of the sheep that had been dipped were in good condition. It 
was stated that, since dipping had been carried on systematically this district 
was remarkably free from tick, and one member attributed the trouble recently 
to the introduction of infested sheep from Victoria, and also- to the fact that 
the blockers, keeping only a few sheep, did not trouble to dip them. It was 
unfair to stockowners that their flocks should become infested through un¬ 
dipped sheep being in the district. One station manager has been dipping 
his neighbours 3 small flocks at a moderate charge, with very beneficial results. 
The value of the arsenical dips was generally admitted, and the improvement 
in the wool was urged as a reason why all sheepowners should dip their sheep 
for their own sakes. 

Swingletjelees for Strippers —The Chairman wanted to know the best 
style of swimgletree to- use in a stripper using four horses abreast, so that the 
crop would not be knocked about. 

Caterpillars. —Mention was made of damage by caterpillars, and Mr. 
Caldwell stated that in one locality he came across an immense quantity, 
travelling north, in a body nearly 200 yards in width. It was stated that if 
a furrow was ploughed across their track, and lime or salt scattered over the 
insects as they got to the furrow, it would kill an immense number. 

The Agricultural Department and the Show —Paper read at Balaklava 
Branch, on the use made by the Victorian Department of Agriculture of the 
Royal Show for educational purposes, was read, and greatly appreciated. 


Kanmantoo, November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), 0 3 Neill, R. H. and J. Downing (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Live Stock.— The Chairman read a paper on the constitution of ani¬ 
mals, and some discussion ensued. It was decided to consider the paper fur¬ 
ther at next meeting. 

Comeback Wheat. —The Chairman tabled sample of Comeback wheat, 
grown from seed purchased from Mr. Marshall. This had yielded well, and, 
as it was reputed to be rust-resist ant, should be a good variety for the district. 

Bunt. —Some discussion arose on a question as to whether a bunt ball 
would grow, and the Chairman explained that the ball was simply a mass of 
seeds or spores of the fungus, which would germinate under suitable condi¬ 
tions, and' infect the wheat plant. He described some experiments he had 
made in sowing wheat grains after covering them with the spores. The plants 
from seed pickled were almost free from the disease, but the unpickled seed 
produced nearly all bunt. 


Narstawarra, November 23. 

Present — Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), Dali, Dixon, Herbert. Gneen- 
- shields, Rat tew, Herbert, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Farm 'Work.-— Mr. C. T. Ratt-ew read a paper on this subject. To work 
a farm to* advantage an early start should be made with all work. Seeding 
should be commenced early, and pushed on quickly. To do this, it is necessary 
that the fallows should be well worked soon after ploughing; the cleaning of 
the land during summer should be left mainly to- sheep, as -dry cultivation was 
a mistake. Fallowing should be started early; as soon as possible after seed¬ 
ing operations have been completed. The hay should be cut early; good green 
hay was preferable to dry hav. Harvesting operations should be started 
-directly the crop is ready, and should be pushed on as fast as possible, ass at 
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tlius season of the year a day's lost time may mean the loss of many pounds to 
the fanner. He thought the tanner should have a stripper or harvester to 
every 100 acres to be harvested. Plenty of strength to work them was re¬ 
quired, as no team should be expected to work the long day through. In the 
slacker periods between seeding and harvest, and harvest and seeding, the 
farmer should give some attention to. permanent improvements fences, 
buildings, etc. A blacksmith’s shop was handy on every farm, as there were 
many odd jobs in this line the farmer could undertake, and thus save much 
loss of time; many of these jobs would have to be left undone if they could 
not be done on the farm. A good shed should be provided to house the imple¬ 
ments, and every second year the implements should be well painted. This 
would not only be profitable, but would make the implements look as though 
they had an owner. Members agreed that fallowing should be finished as 
early as possible. Mr. Dixon liked a .little corn in the bay, but most of the 
members agreed with, the writer of the paper. Some of the members, consider¬ 
ed it would involve too great an outlay of capital to provide a stripper or har¬ 
vester for each 100 acres under crop, but Mr. Rattew contended, that the delay 
of a few days in completing harvesting would sometimes result in the loss of 
the price of an extra machine. 

Stock Complaint. -Mr. Dali reported loss of several sheep. They became 
stiff in the legs, staggered about, and after death swelled up quickly. Some 
animals recovered which were placed in the shade when first noticed to be bad. 


Wilmington, November 23. 

Present —Messrs. Sleo (chair), Hannigan, Schuppan, Sullivan, _McLeod, 
Broad bent, Zimmer maim, Bauer, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Membership. —Considerable discussion took pkice on letter from the Chair¬ 
man in reference to- proposed alterations in membership of the Bureau. 

Tanks. —Mr. Lutz, of Petina Branch, wrote in reference to the construc¬ 
tion of cheap tanks. Members were of opinion that the system outlined would 
not prove suitable in the heavy clay lands of the North. 

Red Rust. —All the farming members brought samples of present sea¬ 
son’s crop, to show the effects of red rust on the different varieties. The fol¬ 
lowing varieties were exhibitedGluyas Early, little or no rust, splendid 
grain, considered the premier variety; Aliora Spring, no rust on sample; 
Gamma, no rust., very plump grain : Clubhead, very rustv, grain much pinched; 
vSteinwedel, straw rusty, but grain fairly good; Purple 4 Straw, very rusty, 
grain poor; Smart’s Early Purple Straw, grain slightly pin died ; Early Para, 
slightly affected by rust, but grain woukl pass standard; Rudd’s Rust-resist¬ 
ant, straw clean, and grain very plump ; Marshall’s No. 3, rust on flag, but 
not on stem; Leak’s Rustproof, no sign of rust, grain very good. 


Lipson s November 19. 

P resent —Messrs. Charles Pro vis (chair), Swaffer, Carr, Brown, B ratten, 
McCalhun, France, Brougham, Baillie, and. Barraud (Hon. Sec.), and six 
visitors. 

Standard Bushel —Mr. Bratton suggested that the Branch should obtain 
a tested imperial bushel measure, as the small scales used by the wheatbuyers 
were not always reliable. The Hon, Secretary strongly advocated a fixed 
standard of not less than 64 lb, per bushel. South Australian fanners should 
endeavour to raise the quality of their wheat in the world’s markets. Any 
wheat for export that did not reach the high standard could be graded up to 
that standard, except in rusty years, when it might be necessary to sell the 
wheat as second grade.' ■■■/'.. !•: 

Eczema■in Horses. —In reply, to question as to- treatment of ;t his oo||i- 
plaint, Mr. Bratton advised the application of an ointment consisting of sul¬ 
phur, lard, and burnt leather. B : 

' Impaction —A visitor stated that he found that if given early Epsom saiga 
was a certain preventive of dry bible in cattle. ft 
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Inkerinan 5 November 22- 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), 'Williams, Mugford. Smith. Lommaai. 
Fraser, and Smart (Hon. Sec.). 

Size of Wheat sack. .Mr. Fraser, in referring to Congress, stated that 

Mr. Mugford introduced the discussion in opposition to proposed alteration 
in the size of the wheatsaek. 

Membership of the Bureau.— Mr. F. G. Smart read a paper on • ■ Who 
should be Members of the Bureaur” Much had been said about increasing 
the limit of membership of the Branches, and in other ways altering the con¬ 
stitution of the Bureau, but lie thought, where there was a full roll, and others 
wishing to join, some system of culling out should be resorted to. A mis¬ 
take was often made in selecting gentlemen as members, the same as was made 
in selecting judges for implements at shows. An old and respected farmer, 
mast of whose work is done by his sons or hired men, is appointed as judge of 
implements, some of which he has perhaps newer worked. If the men who 
actually used the implements were appointed as judges, he thought the results 
would be more satisfactory. The same thing applies to Bureau membership. 
It was the men actually engaged in farming operations that they wanted most. 
He knew, of course, that many of the older members throughout the State 
were the most useful, but they wanted young men also. Another man thie^y 
should try to secure as a member is the one who takes an interest In all mat¬ 
ters connected with farm work and live .stock. He may sometimes be the 
proverbial ‘ 'jack of all trades,” but generally he can tell them something 
worth knowing, and will take an interest in the Bureau meetings, one of the 
most important points to consider. The schoolmaster who takes up experi¬ 
mental work is a useful member, and often makes a first-class Secretary. The 
man who makes a study of any particular branch of agriculture is a very desir¬ 
able man. provided he is willing to impart to others the knowledge he pos¬ 
sesses. Then the man who wants to learn is a useful member, as he will pro¬ 
bably be a regular attendant' at the meetings, and will ask questions which, if 
answered, will prove of service to others than the questioner. Undoubtedly 
the best member is the one who will make an effort to a them cl ^ every meeting, 
and who goes with the intention of learning all he can and imparting what 
he knows. There were some men they did not want as members, especially 
when they kept better men away. There was the man who knows a lot. but 
keeps it to himself, while getting all he can from others. Another undesir¬ 
able man was what was usually called a 4 'know-all.” Such were not wanted on 
any Branch. 


Petina Well, November 25- 

Present —Messrs. W. Penna (chair), It. and A. Penna, Giles, Cocks, Nor¬ 
ton, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.’), and three visitors. 

Annual Report. —Twelve meetings held, with an average attendance of 
six members and two visitors. Seven papers had been read and discussed, and 
the meetings generally had been instructive, but the Chairman and Hon. Sec¬ 
retary appealed to the members to be more regular in their attendance. Offi¬ 
cers were thanked and re-elected. 

Farming. —Mr. B. Norton read a paper on "Items of Interest to those 
who Intend to Commence Farming.” He considered that the would-be 
farmer should be possessed of contentment, industry, and experience. He 
must be content to settle down on his farm and make the best of things. In¬ 
dustry is essential. There can be no such thing as an eight-hours day on the 
farm, and the sooner this is recognised the better for all concerned. Without 
experience the would-be farmer will find himself seriously handicapped. Un¬ 
der existing conditions on the "West Coast they required from 1,500 to 2,00G 
acres to make a good, workable farm, and care should be exercised in selecting 
the land. Soil, proximity to market or shipping port., and means of commu¬ 
nication should all receive careful attention. When the newcomer gets on to 
the land he finds a hundred and one jobs requiring attention, and usually he 
first attempts to get some land under crop, in order to get a return as quickly 
as possible. He thought, however, in this matter a serious mistake was often 
made. In districts where the rainfall was unreliable and natural supplies of 
vater did not exist the first thing should he to nut down a well or build a 
tank: In this locality a tank was more reliable than a well, and it should be 
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of at least 15,000 gallons capacity, and preferably double that. If this work 
is neglected to get in a crop the farmer may soon find himself reduced to 
water-carting'—the most expensive and unsatisfactory task he has to under¬ 
take. Wherever it was possible, he would advise the beginner to endeavour 
to farm some land on halves before he actually makes a start himself, as by 
so doing he will earn some money and get his seed cheap. Care must be 
gnen that the land is thoroughly cultivated, and everything possible done to 
ensure a crop. A rust-resistant wheat should be sown. There was too much 
risk of loss with the rust-liable varieties. In fencing, he would endeavour to- 
erect a ring fence of 42 in. netting, with a barb wire above. He was sure that 
where this could be done it would pay handsomely. The general practice was 
to fence the paddocks as they were cleared, but this meant an unnecessary 
expense for netting. True, the netting could be. shifted as fresh land was 
cleared, but it would be stretched in all shapes, besides which the taking down, 
rolling up, and re-erection of the netting involved a l’ot of labour. If a ring 
fence is erected and the vermin destroyed, the division fences to start with 
may consist of posts and two barb wires. The farmer needs firmness and 
judgment in buying implements. If he lacks these the machine agents will 
probably induce him to buy a lot of unnecessary and costly implements, for 
which he has little use. No implement should be bought until it has been 
carefully examined and seen at work. Deal direct with the city firms. Every 
farmer should carry on his work in a systematic way. There should be a 
place for everything. Implements and tools should be put away when finished 
with, and not left all over the place. Many farmers were very careless in this 
respect, the result being that their implements do not last as long as they 
should, and many articles are lost sight of. Mr. Giles did not believe in 
fencing the whole area at once. Not only would it entail a larger outlay, but 
it. would be difficult to deal with vermin on such large blocks. Some of the 
members advocated a ring fence and the subdivision of the.farm into fair¬ 
sized paddocks, in order to cope with the vermin. One visitor advocated 
dealing with local tradesmen, as it kept money in the locality, and a local 
man was more likely to deal fairly with them than was a stranger. 

Stallion Tax. --This subject was discussed, members generally being in 
favour of a tax on travelling stallions on the lines suggested by Eudunda 
Branch, viz., that the money so raised should be devoted to prizes for the best 
stallions travelling in the district. 


Arthurton* November 18. 

Present .—Messrs.'Hawke (chair), Wicks, Short, S. and T. Lamshed, Pear- 

ftOfti, Welch, Koch, Stephenson, and Rowe, and• two visitors. 

Business. —This was a homestead meeting, held at the residence of Mr. 
W. II. Hawke, and little formal business was transacted. Pooling reference 
was made to the loss sustained by the death, of Mr. H. Freeman, one of the 
oldest and most active members of the Branch, and it was decided to forward 
a letter of condolence to.the family. Mr. Hawke reported an recent field trial 
of harvesting implements. 


IVEount Remarkable, November 17. 

Present-— Messrs. Casley (chair), Morrell, Yates, Smith, Kaerger, Giles, 
and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle^ Complaints .—Mr. Casley stated that his cattle had been much' 
troubled with grass seeds in their eyes. To remove the seeds he dipped a 
finger in cream and then passed it under the eyelid. This brought the seeds 
away. Mr. Kaerger had a cow with bad teats. Instead of milk only thick, 
lumpy matter could be drawn from the affected teats. He also wished to 
know the cause of cattle chewing bones. Members agreed that this was due 
to want,of phosphates/ and that the habit was not in any way harmful. Bone- 
meal should be supplied regularly to the cows. 

Horses Eating Earth. —Mr. Kaerger reported that some of his horses- 
were very fond of licking up dirt, although well supplied with salt. 
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Riverton, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Gray (chair), Malcolm, Janies, Badman, Camac, J. W. 
and E. Kelly. 

Pig-breeding. —Mr. N. Malcolm read a paper on this subject. Perhaps 
at this juncture, when marketing conditions are so unsatisfactory, pigs are 
not viewed so favourably^ by the farmer as they were twelve months ago ; still 
he was confident that pigs can be profitably kept on every farm. Even in 
these times of poor prices they will more than pay for their keep and the labour 
involved, if a little forethought is exercised in making provision to supply 
their requirements. First, the farmer should provide a number of small pad¬ 
docks in which to run the pigs during those periods of the year when their un¬ 
restricted movements over all the farm must be prevented. These small runs 
should be fenced with stout netting or barbed wire—he found the latter ]us?t 
as effective and cheaper than netting—-and planted with suitable crops for 
green feed. Barley, lucerne, rye, vetches, kale, or rape will do well, and 
grow freely again after being fed off. By having several small paddocks they 
can be fed off in rotation. This green feed will practically supply the require¬ 
ments of the pigs from August to November, when peas, which should be sown 
in July on the fallows, will jbe ready. There should be enough of this crop to 
last until harvesting operations are well under way, when the heads and other 
unmarketable produce may be utilised with advantage. Pumpkins and pie- 
melons, planted in October, will give variety to the diet when the pigs are on 
the stubble in the autumn. Under this treatment a month in the fattening 
pen, on grain or pollard, should enable tbe farmer to supply the factories and 
his own household with pork. During the winter the annual supply of bacon 
and hams should be cured for home use. The question as to the most suitable 
age at which to fatten pigs with the greatest profit is one which every pig- 
breeder must carefully consider. Some experiments on this point carried out 
in Denmark gave some interesting results:—Pigs weighing from 75 ft). to 115 
ft). made 1 ft), increase in weight on 4.37 lb. of food; pigs of 115 lb. to 155 lb. 
required 4.67 lb. of food; pigs of 155 ft), to 195 tb. ate 4.99 lb. of food: pigs 
weighing 195 tb. to ‘235 tb. ate 5.43 tb. of food ; and those weighing 235 tb. to 
275 tb. consumed 6.24 tb. of food for each pound in weight gained during the 
experiment. It will be seen that the heaviest pigs consumed nearly 50 per 
cent, more food than the young ones to make the same gain in weight. Apart 
from this, they must also remember that the best local demand! was for light¬ 
weight pigs. In fattening, he found it was advisable to feed pollard morning 
and evening in a thick mixture, with skim or separator milk, greasy house 
water, or clean water, according to what is available, and to give grain and 
green feed at midday. Clean water should be kept in a separate trough in 
each pen. Charcoal should also be supplied. Iii cold, weather feed all slop 
food warm, and also give them plenty of straw for bedding. In regard to tb© 
best breeds, the farmer must first determine what market he intends to breed 
for, and select his breeding stock accordingly. As much care should be exer¬ 
cised in founding the herd as the woolgrower exercises in the selection of his 
stud. Inbreeding should be studiously avoided by the farmer. The best pig 
will prove the cheapest in the long run, though he may cost a little more at 
first. This is especially the case with the boar, as h^’s progeny may number a 
hundred or more in a, season. Of whatever breed selected, buy from a breeder 
of good reputation, and see that the pig is possessed of a clean pedigree. His 
frame should be compact, and the carcase as long and deep as is consistent with 
strength. The sexual organs should be well developed and even ; be should 
be of good temper, and last, but not least, see that he is furnished with 12 to 
16 teats, evenly placed, as in such case there is every likelihood that his 
female progeny will develop into good breeders. The sows need not necessarily 
be purebred, but they should be big and roomy, but at the same time strong 
and active; they should have at least twelve teats, placed at regular inter¬ 
vals, and each should be well formed, so that with a full litter each young pig 
will be able to secure its share of milk. In crossing for various purposes the 
first cross is the best, though some breeders like the “comeback,” but in this 
case particular care should be taken thkfc the two boars used are not related*. 
A “comeback” that he was greatly impressed with as a general utility pig 
was produced by crossing a large black Essex sow^ with a Berkshire boar, and 
mating the female progeny with another Berkshire. In this way he would, 
expect to obtain large litters, which would rapidly furnish into shapely pork¬ 
ers to meet trade requirements, or, if kept to a later stage, should develop into 
useful bacon pigs. The double strain of the Berkshire should supply the fat- 
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tening qualities, with full, well let down hams, while from the large black Eng¬ 
lish they would get increased productiveness in the sows and more rapid de¬ 
velopment^ in the progeny. For bacon purposes they would also secure pigs 
with a weighty middle, which, always commands good prices. For bacon pur¬ 
poses only he would not go beyond the first cross of the Berkshire with the 
large white Yorkshire, the large black English, or the Xamworth. He pre¬ 
ferred mating the White Yorkshire boar with Berkshire sow, but with the 
large black English cross he would make use of the Berkshire boar. If the 
black boar is used there is a tendency in the progeny to rapid development of 
frame rather than inclination to shape and fat, while the hams are not so full 
and deep as in the progeny of the reverse cross. Should the farmer decide to 
breed what are described as “bright, handy-weight, shop porkers,” he recom¬ 
mended crossing the Berkshire with the small black or the small or middle white 
pigs. As regards future prospects, he was confident of the success of the 
industry, provided it is placed on a sounder commercial basis. They must 
develop outside markets for the surplus produce; new channels of trade must 
be opened up. Fork can be grown cheaply in the State, but farmers were 
naturally rather chary of converting grain and offal into a commodity which, 
owing to the restricted local sale, is so variable in price. The Government 
should obtain and publish full information concerning the methods adopted in 
America by those engaged in the pig industry, and also instruct farmers on the 
best methods of curing hams and bacon, so that the individual fanner could 
place on the market a good, saleable article. He had been assured by one of the 
leading Adelaide produce merchants that very few farmers cured their meat 
properly, and consequently the trade would scarcely touch farm-cured bacon 
or ham. The industry in this district could be put on a much better basis by 
the establishment of a co-operative factory in their midst. It was quite cer¬ 
tain they would have to make some effort to help themselves to obtain more 
remunerative prices for their pigs, and he thought a co-operative factory 
would probably be the best scheme. 


Rhine Villa, December 3. 

Present —Messrs. G. A. Payne ( chair), H. Mickan, H. Mickan, jun., 
Pamiaeh, and W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Bee.). 

Complete H arvester .-—This meeting was held at Mr. W. T. .Vigar*s farm 
for the purpose of inspecting the complete harvester at work. Members ex¬ 
pressed themselves as well satisfied with the way'the machine did its work, but 
were unanimous that in this district farmers could not afford to waste the’ 
cocky chaff, which was of great value for feeding stock. 


Meadows, November 28. 

Present -Messm. Pearson (chair), Griggs, Ellis, W. J. and C. Stone 
(Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Homestead Meeting,- This meeting was held at Mr. G. T. GHggs's resi¬ 
dence, Prospect Hill. The ensilage pits, outhouses, crops, and orchard were 
carefully inspected. Mr. Griggs has about seven acres under apple trees on 
land cleared of scrub, and they are doing well. A patch of Paspalnm dilata¬ 
tion, which had made very good growth, was also inspected, and some discus¬ 
sion on the value of this grass took place. Most of the members consider both 
clover and cocksfoot more satisfactory for this district. 


Woodslde* November 28. 

Present— Messrs. Keddie (chair), Fowler, W. and H. Rollbusch, Droge- 
miiller, Murphy, Morcom, Kleinschmidt, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. : 

Business.— Mr. "Fowler read a paper oil “Sixty Years* Settlement of the 
Onkaparinga Valley.” Mr, Hughes, of Longwood Branch, forwarded com¬ 
ments on proceedings of recent Conference. 
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Port PIrle, November 19. 

Present-- Messrs. Wright (chairh league, Morrsii, and Wilson (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Short weight Binder Twine.— The Chairman stated that he had received 
two bundles of binder twine which were 7 tb. short in the total weight. 

Co-operation. —The Hon. Secretary read account of the Murtoa Farmers*' 
Union. _ The working of this association was compared with that of the South 
Australian Fanners 5 Co-operative Union, to' the disadvantage of the latter. 

Utilisation of Waste Farm Products.— Mr. W. Morrish read a paper 
on this subject. He classed as waste farm products those for which there 
was no sale in the ordinary market, and the best way to utilise these was to 
convert them into something else that could be readily disposed of. Waste 
products, such as wild oats, weeds, and annual bushes, were best utilised by 
feeding them to stock. By combining grazing with cultivation, not only was 
the land cleaned, but the labour in connection with cultural operations was 
reduced. The straw remaining after stripping was a product usually wasted 
to a great extent. Where the stubble is thin and stunted, the best use to 
make of it is to graze sheep or other stock on it, as they eat such stubble 
very readily. Where the straw is thick and luxuriant, a large proportion of 
it should be cut soon after the wheat is stripped and be stacked. He was a 
strong advocate for a good straw stack in every paddock. A straw stack not 
only provides a warm shelter for stock against the bleak winds; but in the 
early spring, when the grass is soft, and contains but little nourishment, the 
straw is very useful, for feed purposes. Where the fanner intends to crop 
the land the following year the uld practice of burning the straw was the 
best, as it destroyed numerous seeds of weeds, also insects, etc. In good 
seasons farmers generally allow a lot of wheaten chaff to rot in the fields. In 
view of the great value of this chaff in dry seasons, farmers should store a 
plentiful supply when they get a good crop. A natural result of a good 
season was an increase in the stock, and it was absolutely necessary that they 
should make all possible provision for the bad seasons, when frequently the 
farmer has to dispose of his stock at a great sacrifice. Sufficient pigs and 
poultry should be kept to consume all the inferior and refuse wheat. Often 
the farmer will realise more for inferior grain used in this way than from the 
wheat he sells. All the manure made on the farm should be conserved in 
pits, and allowed to rot before being used. It was a good plan to have two 
pits, each of which should hold a year's supply of manure. If the manure is 
well rotted, and is sieved, it can be mixed with the super or other fertiliser 
used, and applied by means of the seed-drill. The coarser particles should be 
spread on the poorer land, to improve it. 


Port Lincoln, November 19. 

Present —Messrs. Laid!aw (chair), Reuter, O'Shanahan, Kinmont, 
Richardson, Bruce, Puckridge, and Sage (Hon. Sec.)., 

Complete Harvester. —Mr. Reuter read a paper on this subject. He 
recognised the harvester as the coming machine for harvesting their grain 
crops, as it reaped, cleaned, and bagged the grain at one operation, and* 
owing to being able to work it when the wheat is not dry enough for the stripper, 
one harvester could, with a change of horses, get over as large an area as two 
strippers. A farmer with 1,000 bags of wheat to harvest will save £20—the 
cost of winnowing—by using the harvester. It was not, however, a suitable 
machine for rough or hilly country. Mr. Bruce agreed with Mr. Reuter. 
Last year he took off all his crop with the harvester, and was often at work 
when "the strippers around him were idle. They got the barley cleaned splen¬ 
didly, and on one occasion took off 44 bags in one day with a single team. 
They had no trouble with the harvester in an eight-bag crop. The Hon. 
Secretary said the cocky chaff from the winnower was very useful, especially 
in their wet winters. One of his old neighbours used to say that the chaff paid 
far the cost of winnowing the wheat. Mr. Reuter said he never used cocky 
chaff, for the working horses, though it was useful for other stock; he admitted 
the harvester was of heavier draught than the stripper. 
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Quern* November 19, 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Toll, McColl, Noll, Cook, Smith, 
•and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

List of Fertilisers. —Members were dissatisfied with the Editor’s reply 
to suggestion that a statement showing the best kinds and quantities of 
manures to use for different crops should be published by the Department, 
They were of opinion that it was practicable to draw up supli a statement, and 
that it would be of great value to the cultivator. 

Reclaiming Drift Land. —Mr. A. F. Noll read a paper on this subject. 
’While a good deal had been said and written on the treatment of drift land, 
very little had been done to assist Nature to reclaim these barren wastes. He 
was one of those unfortunate enough to have a considerable area overrun by 
sand in 1902 and 1903. About one-third of this area was reseeded naturally 
in the winter of 1803; but a considerable area remained bare and barren, the 
few plants that sprang up being cut off by the sand oip the first windy day. 
Recognising that without some help *from from him this land was likely to 
remain useless, he obtained a seeder, and fixed it. to a four-furrow plough. 
As soon as seeding was finished he shifted out to this desert area, and with 
two teams of six horses each tackled the job in front of him. In addition to 
the plough with the seedbox attached, they also sowed the wheat broadcast 
ahead of a good cultivator. Taking lands about 100 yards in width, they 
ploughed up strips about four yards wide, going round and round, so that if 
the wheat was worth it they could strip the same way as the land was 
ploughed. In this way about. 60 bags of wheat were sown, and when this was 
done they went on ploughing strips through the paGdocks to give the seeds of 
the natural herbage a chance to get established. In all about 2,000 acres 
were treated, and now they had about 1,500 acres between the strips of wheat 
which were worth stripping, on which there was a fair amount of herbage. 
He was satisfied that he had demonstrated that, by aiding Nature in this 
way, they could soon turn these barren patches into good pasture. Mr. Noll 
tabled wheat in straw and cleaned from this drift land. Several of the mem¬ 
bers spoke from personal inspection of the wonderful success of Mr. Noll’s 
'efforts to reclaim this drift land. 

Red Rust. —Mr. Rowe gave a short adduss on tins subject. • 


Petersburg’, November 29. 


Present .-Messrs. Gadzow (chair), Pliilp, Travers, Dempsey, and Sam- 

bol I, and one visitor. 

The Dairy Cow. —Mr. I). J. Travers read a paper on this subject. He 
favoured the Shorthorn-Jersey cross for dairy purposes, care being taken 
that both parents come of good milking strain.' Ho advocated the use of the 
Babcock tester, in order to ascertain which cows were yielding best. The 
dairy cow was like most other animals: to give the best results, it was 
essential that she should be well fed. This was somewhat difficult in the 
drier portions of the State, where green feed could not be grown during 
the summer and autumn months. At the same time, there was room for 
improvement in the way in which the cows were treated on many of their 
farms. Shelter should be provided, especially in the winter, and in addition 
to the natural herbage in the paddocks the cows should be fed on bran and 
•cocky chaff twice a day. 


Morgan, December 17. 

Present —Messrs. Windebank (chair), Haupt, Hewitt, R. and H. Woh- 
ling (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Poultry Complaint. —Mr. H. Wedding reported his fowls to be suffering 
from some comnlaint causing them to become weak and cripnled in the legs. 
A visitor reported his young birds to be similarly affected. [This may be due 
to several causes; but unless members examine then* birds, and give some 
definite information concerning the trouble,* it is impossible to suggest any 
treatment.—E d.] v 
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•Port Elliot, Movem&er 19. 

Present —Messrs. McLeod (chair), Pannel, Nosworthv, Brown, H. and 
H. B. Welch, Stock, Green, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Loganberry .—Mr. Green tabled sample of this fruit, which he stated 
was superior to either the raspberry or blackberry. 

Bots in Horses. —Mr. Green stated that the following treatment was 
effective for bots in horses:—Give 2 quarts of new milk and 1 quart of 
molasses; this causes the bots to loose their hold. Fifteen minutes later 
give 2 quarts of sage tea, and half an hour afterwards 3 pints of oil, to 
remove the bots. [All veterinary authorities are agreed that treatment of 
the nature suggested is quite ineffective for ridding horses of bots.— Ed.] 

Manure Experiments. —Two of the members reported failure with 
guano for cereal crops. 

Loss of Heifer. —Mr. H. Welch reported finding a heifer dead in one 
of his paddocks recently. She had got out of the paddock in which she was 
grazing, and there was no outward appearance to indicate cause of death, 
but the lungs were full of blood. Members thought that in getting through 
the fence the animal must have strained herself or broken a blood vessel. 


RensnnarR* November 24. 

Present —Messrs. Showell (chair), Cole, Huggins, Waters, and Evans 
(Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Soil Inoculation. —Considerable discussion took place on the article on 
this subject published recently in the local papers. Members recognised 
that if the results alleged to have been obtained in America could be secured 
in Australia the discovery would be of incalculable value. It would be the 
means of bringing into cultivation a large area of land at Renmark which at 
present is so deficient in nitrogen as to be almost incapable of producing any 
crop whatever. It was decided to ask the Department to take steps to 
secure some of the soil cultures from the United States. [This matter has 
already been attended to. At the same time, it is only right to point out 
that we have no official records which in any way indicate that this matter 
has got beyond the experimental stage as yet.— Ed.] 


Calca* November 26. 

Present —Messrs. Roberts (chair), Bowman, Smith, Wiicott, and New- 
bold (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Painting Woodwork. —Mr. A. Plush forwarded a paper on this subject. 
He advised first washing the wood clean and drying it thoroughly. Then 
, apply a coat of zinc white, with sufficient colouring to make it a light pink. 
After, use the colour desired. If they wanted good paint they must buy 
the materials and mix it themselves. Bought mixtures did not give satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Takeall.— Mr. A. Newbold read a paper on the “Takeall Grab. 1,1 ' 
This name was applied in this district to a grub which completely destroyed 
hundreds of acres of crops and grass each year on the West Coast. At the 
beginning of the winter the young grubs may be found in colonies on low- 
lying spots of land where the water had been lying. The grubs spread over 
the land from these centres, destroying all grass and wheat that they came 
across, and sometimes hundreds of acres of land bored with small round holes 
may be noticed. As the warm weather sets in, the grubs cease their work, 
and undergo the usual changes, becoming small brown beetles, which collect 
around the lights in the houses on warm nights. One thing he had noticed 
particularly was that after a severe infestation of grabs the land yielded a 
splendid crop. He had not met these grubs in any other part of the State. 

Lampas. —The Chairman enquired best treatment of lamp as. He 
thought burning the only effective method. Mr. Bowman advised lancing, 
[All up-to-date authorities are agreed that burning _ is an unnecessary and 
cruel method. Usually a course of soft food, following a slight purgative, 
will be sufficient; but in severe cases the bar may be lanced, cutting across 
the bar, but avoiding the middle. —Ed.] 
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Virginia, October 24. 

P resent*-— Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Baker, Odgers, Johns, Pavy, Hux- 
table, J. E. and J. J. Taylor, and White., and five visitors. 

Lambs for Export.- Mr. P. Baker read a paper on breeding lambs on 
the farm. The development of the export trade in lambs afforded the aver¬ 
age farmer, who ma kes the growing of wheat or hay his main aim, an oppor¬ 
tunity of increasing the returns from his land. He was * strongly of opinion 
that for the lamb trade the best results would be obtained by mating a good 
.Lincoln-Merino ewe with a Shropshire or South Down ram. The lambs will 
be hardy, of good shape, and will develop quicker than the progeny of the 
pure Merino ewe. Then, again, the crossbreds will make better mothers and 
give more milk. They are steadier in the held, and not so likely, when 
turned into a fresh paddock of good feed, to waste by treading it under foot. 
"When pure Merino ewes are used for lamb breeding he would advise select¬ 
ing large frames, using such as the Dungaree, Canowie, and other well- 
known strains. He preferred the Shropshire rams, but the Dorset-Horn was 
also favourably spoken of. Care should be exercised in selecting the ram, as 
they could not expect to get good stock from an inferior sire. When the 
ewes are lambing it pays to go quietly through the flock once a day to see 
that all is right. Save a. good paddock of feed for the ewes and lambs. It 
will in most eases pay to sow barley, or other quick-growing plant, specially 
for the ewes. He would draft out the ewes with lambs when the latter were 
about a week old, and place them on the paddock reserved for them. Unless 
they have plenty of green feed from the start the lambs will be checked in 
growth and will never give the same results as those that keep growing all 
the time. He had always found that the lambs with ewes running on soft 
weeds—dandelion, charlock, and the succulent annual grasses—grew faster 
than those on the permanent grasses; the latter apparently did not give such 
a good flow of milk. During the early winter months it will pay to hand- 
feed the ewes on chaffed hay; 1 lb. per day per ewe in addition to the feed 
in the paddocks will suffice. He strongly believed in dividing up the^ flock; 
200 ewes with lambs will do much better in two or four lots than in one 
mob. With a sufficiency of good feed the lambs should weigh 38 lb. to 40 lb. 
in four or live months; they should not be sold under that -weight. Over¬ 
stocking must always he avoided. It was safe in estimating the size of the 
flock that the farm will carry to work on the basis of its carrying capacity 
in a bad season and not of a good year. It was better to have to plough 
the feed under in a good season than to run the risk of being caught over¬ 
stocked in a bad year. Besides this, the man that is carrying too many 
sheep will probably use for pasture the land that should be fallowed early 
in the year, with the result that the loss on the following crop will more 
than counter-balance any profit derived from the few extra lambs raised. In 
reply to question whether it would pay at present prices to go in wholly for 
sheep instead of hay and wheat, Mr. Baker thought it was better to com¬ 
bine the industries. 

Question-box.- .A number of questions asked through the question-box 

were answered. The rams should be put with the ewes about the middle of 
November. Where there was no fear of drift, it was better to work the fallow 
down fine instead of leaving it rough. Sorghum should not be sown with 
lucerne, as being a quick grower it will ruin the lucerne. If manures are 
kept dry, members did not think they would deteri-.rate much if kept over a 
year; but, at the same time, they preferred^ the new make. Steel wire was 
considered superior than iron wire for fencing. Members were doubtful of 
the wisdom of selling wheat by auction. 


Davenport 5 Dec ember I. 

Present —Messrs, Trembath (chair), Roberts, Hodshon, Holds worth, 
Hewitson, and Lecky (Hon. , Sec.), and 2 5 visitors. 

Some „Lessons from the Drought.— By invitation, Mr.. W. G. Pryor 
gave a lengthy and instructive address on this subject, dealing with the 
heavy losses occasioned by the drought, and the means of avoiding or miti¬ 
gating such losses,in the future, • 
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Mount Bryan East s November 26. 

Present— Messrs. Wilks (chair), Teddy, Bruce, B. H. and R. W. 
Dunstan. 

Hon. Secretary. —Mr. R. W. Dunstan was appointed Hon. Secretary 
in place of Mr. E. S. Wilks, resigned. 

Smart’s Early Wheat.— Mr, Bruce tabled samples of this wheat reaped 
that day, the sample being a good one, and the crop going about 12 bushels 
per acre. He did not consider the wheat- a suitable variety to grow, as it 
shakes badly. There was enough grain on the land to sow the paddock 
again. 

Bags as Wheat.— Discussion on the sale of the sack with the wheat 
took place. Members complained of the injustice of the merchants in in¬ 
sisting on a practice causing so much expense to the wheatgrower, and] 
thought the various Branches of the Bureau should unite to demand an 
alteration. 

Standard Bushel.— It was resolved that the Branch urge other Branches 
to unite to have the standard weight of a bushel of wheat fixed by Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Caltowle* November 18. 

Present —Messrs. Royal (chair), Kerr, L. and W. Graham, Potter, McDon¬ 
ald, A. and J. McCallum, Petatz, Neate, Moore, Jettner. J. G. and F. 
Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Question-box.— Several questions asked through the question-box gave 
rise to interesting discussions. The majority.of the members favoured the 
appointment of single expert judges at shows in the respective classes of 
exhibits. Members were of opinion that in the course of time the present 
varieties of rust-resisting wheats would to a certain extent lose their powers 
of resistance to this disease. Members were also of opinion that the use of 
superphosphate increased the liability to rust. [On this point, I think, most 
farmers will differ from opinion of Caltowie Branch.— Ed.] 


Watervaie 9 December 19- 

Present —Messrs. Treioar (chair), Sobels, Scovell, Ashton, Per?’n and 
Castine (Hon. Sec.). 

Codlin Moth. —Discussion on the treatment for eodlin moth took place. 
Members were agreed that it was necessary to spray their trees three times 
before Christmas, and that the bandages must be regularly examined. 

Harvest Prospects,— Members reported on fruit crop prospects. Apri¬ 
cots of early kinds are light; peaches, good crop, but on small side; plums, 
good ; apples, fair : grapes and pears, good. The wheat crops are turning 
out well, and in many cases are giving better returns than the owners ex¬ 
pected. 


Mount Bryan East? December 17. • 

Present —Messrs. T. Wilks (chair), E. Wilks, Thomas, Teddy, Pohlner, 
and Dunstan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Standard.— Members declined to forward sample of the season's 
wheat to the Chamber of Commerce, as they did not consider that body any 
friend to the farming community. It w T as also resolved that fanners should 
refuse to sell their wheat] bags in : but should demand the price paid for the 
bags. The co-operation of other Branches is sought, members being strongly 
of opinion that the present system was a gross injustice to the farmer. 
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Kapunda, December 3. 

Present- .Messrs. O'Sullivan (chair), Windebank, Daly, G. and. S. A. 

'Harris, Pascoe, Shannon, Teagle, and Holthouse (Hon. Sec.). 

Bunt. —Messrs. Windebank and Teagle reported having noticed heads 
•of wheat in their crops where one side contained sound grain, while the 
•other was all smut. In both cases the se*d had been pickled »n the usual 
way with Milestone. 

Noxious Weeds. —The Chairman called attention to the apathy dis¬ 
played by many landowners in respect to the destruction of noxious weeds. 
If some effective action were not taken, the land in many cases would be- 
-come practically valueless. It was useless one or two persons destroying 
the thistles and other weeds on their land if others took no action. The* 
law should be carried out by all. Other members endorsed the Chairmans 
remarks. Mr. Shannon referred to the plant called stemless horse thistle; 
this grew flat on the ground, and was *.ften found :n i he wheat crops A 
determined effort should be made to destroy it before the district was overrun 
with it. The wild artichoke was generally agreed to be valuable for sheep, 
while Mr. Shannon also stated that the Scotch thistle was good feed for 
.-sheep. 


IVIenlngie, December 12. 

Present —Messrs. Shipway (chair), T. W. and F. Hiscock, Scott, Ayres, 
Myren, Botten, W. and C. Tiller (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel.— Request from Chamber of Commerce for sample of 
the season’s wheat gave rise to considerable discussion, and eventually a 
resolution in favour of a fixed standard of 60 lb., with extra, payment for all 
wheat over the standard, was carried. The Hon. Secretary opposed the 
resolution, contending that a low standard would encourage laxity in clean¬ 
ing the wheat, and would lower the price of their wheat in London. Members 
wished to know the standards in the different wheat-producing countries, and 
whether they were fixed annually or not. [We have not the figures of all 
the wheat-producing countries ; but in every case, I believe, standards are 
fixed. In the larger producing countries two or more grades are always 
adopted, and wheat is bought and sold according to quality.— Ed.] 

Wheatgrowing on Scrub Lands. —Mr. Scott tabled samples of wheat, 
barley, and oats grown on the surrounding scrub land. The samples averaged 
about 3 feet in height, were well headed, and promised to yield well. Mem¬ 
bers generally thought that farming in the scrub would pay under a nroper 
system of cultivation* 


IVIilllcent, December I« 

Present —Messrs. Harris (chair), Hutcheson, Lindsay, Stewart, Holz- 
grefo, Oberlander, Hart, Major, Mutton, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Purifying Tank Water —The Chairman called attention to the recent 
discovery of the value of Milestone for purifying water in reservoirs and 
tanks. The use of impure water at Baltimore (TJ.S.A.) having caused a 
number of deaths, the Department of Agriculture had conducted a number 
of experiments, with the result that the use of bluestone had been found to 
destroy the noxious vegetation without injuring the water for domestic pur¬ 
poses. # Mr,-Harris said that on reading this he put half a poiund of blue- 
stone in a 5,000-gall, open tank, in which a lot of vegetable growth existed, 

, and the water was muddy. The result was very satisfactory, the water being 
now quite clear, Mr. Stewart recommended the use of alum, and Mr, Holz- 
grefe of lime, for purifying water. 

Grazing v. Cultivation. ™Mr. Holzgrefe read a reply to criticisms on 
his paper read at August meeting, and Mr. Hutcheson read a further criticism 
on the paper, and considerable discussion ensued, the general view of members 
being that mixed farming was most profitable in the South-East, 

Co-operative Butter Selling. —Mr. Campbell read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. 
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Clarendon s December 12. 

P he sent— MessrsPayne (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, Phelps, Reece, 
Spencer, J. and P. Piggott, and Juers, and one visitor 

Whe.4t for Hay.— Mr. A. A. Harper tabled two good hay wheats, viz., 
Majestic and Leak’s Rustproof. Members considered the former the better 
variety. 

Poultry.— Mr. J. P. Juers read a short paper on “Does Poultry Pay 
In his_epic 3 on there was a fair profit to be made out of poultry : but, like all 
other industries, it required a considerable amount of time and thought, and 
some little expense. Poultry will not pay unless carried on in a systematic 
way. Care should be exercised in selecting the site for the yards; it must 
be well drained in winter, and preferably have some natural shelter. Common 
sense was one of the most important factors in success with poultry. In his 
opinion, a good pullet should lay at least 17 doz. eggs a year, which, at an 
average of lQd. per doz., is equal to 14s. 2d. per annum. As the cost of feed 
does not^come to more than os., there was 9s. 2d. profit. He preferred the 
White Wyandotte to other breeds, as they were good layers, good mothers, 
and fine table birds. He had two pullets, which in 31 consecutive days laid 
in ail 62 eggs. Poultry paid better confined in suitable yards than running 
at large, as they can be given just the foods required for egg production. 
Grit, shells, charcoal, and green feed must be provided, especially for poultry 
kept in yards. The drinking vessels must be kept clean, and in a shady 
place. 


Saddleworth, November 18. 

Present —Messrs. J, H. Frost (chair), Renger, Hannaford, Eckermann, 
W. T. Frost, Klem, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.) 

Cattle Complaint.— The disease amongst dairy cattle, generally known as 
impaction, is still reported in the district, especially with cows which have 
recently calved. Various reports on the complaint were read, and Air. Hanna¬ 
ford recommended the following preventive treatment:—Give each cow a 
handful each of salt and bonemeal, S oz. sulphate of iron, and half a pint of 
molasses, in her feed every second day. 

Wheat Exhibits. —Several wheats in the straw were tabled. Smart 1 s 
Pioneer looked very well. Majestic is a good hay wheat, also yields well, 
and although not quite so good in colour and quality as DarPs Imperial, its 
freedom from rust is a great consideration. 


Mount Gamblers December ID- 

Present —Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Wedd, Edwards, Norman, Wilson, 
Ruwoldt, 'Watson, Bodey, and Collins (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cereal Exhibits, —Mr. .Ruwoldt tabled several varieties of wheat and 
two kinds of barley, the yields of which he promised to report later on. Mr, 
Mitchell thought Marshall’s No. 3 the best yielding wheat for this district; 
but Air. Ruwoldt considered Alajestic equal to it. 

Sorrel. —Mr. Edwards gave a short account of visit to Glencoe district, 
and referred to the prevalence of sorrel. In reply to question, Air. Ruwoldt 
stated he did not regard sorrel altogether a detriment to the land, as he found 
that clover overpowers it. and seems to do better than on land not infested by 
sorrel. Mr. Edwards said he got rid of sorrel on his land by sowing trefoil 
and clover on the infested paddocks. He had noticed that later sowing of 
clover had not done so well. 

Potato Manuring Experiments. —Air. J. M. Hattrick, representative of 
the Stassfurt Potash Syndicate, attended, with a view to inducing members 
to carry out systematic experiments in the manuring of potatoes, especially 
with a view to- testing the value of potash in this district. Several members 
agreed to undertake experiments under the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. Ruwoldt stated that he had not got satisfactory results 
from the application of bonedust to potatoes; but -when the manure was, 
applied to a wheat crop, and potatoes followed, the latter benefited to a 
marked extent. 
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Utera Plains, December 17. 

Present Messrs. Horn hard t (elmir), Jacobs, Guilder, Gale, Deer, Sten- 
liing, A. R. 8, and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Work of Branch. —Considerable discussion on rules lor conduct of Branch 
took place, and the printed suggestions submitted by the Department oi : 
Agriculture were generally approved. It was decided to have a special 
visitors’ night twice a year, and also to devote an occasional evening to 
criticism of The Journal of Aoricu.ltare. It was deckled to- strictly enforce 
rule re non-attendance of members. 

Wheat Experiments. Mr. Hornhardt tabled five -different wheats grown 
from seeds received from the Department of Agriculture, viz., Marshall's 
No. 3, Majestic, Waddy, College Selection, and Boomerang. The first three 
were not considered satisfactory for this district. 


Port Pfr!e§ December 17. 

Present— Messrs. Wright (chair), Hector, Johns, Bell, Holman, Teague, 
Crispin, Morrish, and Wilson (lion. Sec,). 

Northern Conference. —Arrangements in connection with Conference 
of Northern Branches, to be held -at- Port Pirie on February 15, were con¬ 
sidered. It was decided to invite Professor Angus, Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond, and Mr. Suter, Dairy Instructor, to attend.’ [1 would strongly appeal 
to members of Branches in the Northern District to make a point of attend¬ 
ing this Conference, as proceedings are likely to be of an instructive nature.—• 
Ed.] 

Utilisation of Waste Farm Products. —Paper read bv Mr. W. E. Mor¬ 
rish at previous meeting was discussed. The Hon. Secretary would include 
in the list of such waste products bone, which should be collected and sold ; 
scrap iron, wrought or cast, which the foundry or smelter owner will buy ; 
and waste water from the house, which should be saved and used in the 
garden. Mr. Bell did not place any value on the wheat chaff from rust- 
resisting wheats. As to waste binder twine, he put it at the bottom of his 
haystack, as lie could nor sell it anywhere. The Chairman doubted whether 
it was possible to* conserve as much manure as suggested by Mr. Morrish, and 
on their stiff, clay soil it would be quite useless. 

The Farm of the Future. —Mr. T. Teague read a paper on this subject. 
During the past few years there had been a considerable improvement in farm 
practices in South Australia, and although such rapid progress in the future 
can hardly be expected, there will doubtless be some interesting changes. 
The advent of the seed and manure drill has, in many places, completely 
revolutionised fanning, and land that was thought to be impoverished has, 
by the judicious application of artificial manure, been brought- to a high 
state of fertility, It is safe to state that the practice of using these manures 
will be continued in the future. A good deal has been said about the analysis 
of the soil, and the most suitable manures for different soils. ^ While this might 
prove of some value, the best guide will be the results of practical tests with dif¬ 
ferent manures. The practice of experimenting with manures and different 
varieties of wheat is being adopted by many farmers, and, apart from the know¬ 
ledge gained, proves interesting. It is said that electricity has been applied to 
the soil with encouraging results, and has been mentioned as likely to play an 
important part in the production of crops; but this, no doubt, belongs to the 
distant future, and is not likely to-be brought into general use for many years 
to come. The farmer of the future will pay more attention to the thorough 
cultivation of the soil. It has been said that their forefathers scratched the 
soil. Many among them now merely skim it; but their successors will dig 
it in earnest. The area under fallow is increasing year by year; in the near 
future this is going to receive more attention. Farmers are finding out 
that it is better to crop less and fallow' more. The chief use of fallow is not 
only to liberate the plant food stored in the soil, but to conserve moisture. 
This is an important matter, especially in the dry districts with an uncertain 
rainfall, early, well-worked fallow often giving good results where late fallow 
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has been a failure. Some have advocated rotation of crops, .and growing of 
summer fodder; these are all right where they can be successfully carried out, 
but in dry districts they would end in dismal failure. Irrigation is likely to 
receive more attention in the future than in the past, and where a good 
supply of water can be obtained at a reasonable depth a few acres of irri¬ 
gated land would pay well. A good supply of green feed would be obtained 
for the cows, and besides increasing the yield of milk would lessen the danger 
of impaction. Then, again, a good supply of vegetables would be obtained 
for the home. Some of their natural grasses, on which stock depended for 
their winter food, are in many places disappearing, their place being taken 
bv weeds. Some fanners, finding that they cannot depend on them for early 
feed, are sowing a portion of their farms with oats, or early varieties of 
wheat, which make earlier feed, and are safer to depend on than the natural 
grass. This plan is likely to become a general practice before many years. 
The question as to whether the farm of the future will be on a larger or smaller, 
scale than it is now has often been raised. In some instances holdings will 
have to be made larger, as, owing to an insufficient rainfall, cereal crops 
cannot be depended upon. In these cases larger holdings will be necessary 
to provide the mu for cattle and sheep. Mixed farming is likely to be carried 
on more extensively in the future than in the past. It is possible to have too 
much or too little land,, and the one seems to he as big a drawback as the 
other. A small farm often takes the same amount of machinery and horses 
to work it as would be employed on one twice the size. On the other hand, the 
farmer with too much land is often a source of trouble to his neighbours. 
Having^ more land than he can properly manage, his fences are often in a 
state of disrepair; his stock allowed to ream about the roads, and often in 
his neighbours’ crops. Then, again, they are often the breeding ground for 
vermin, causing the man who can manage his own considerable annoyance. 
There seems to be at present a desire for larger holdings. Fanners are 
selling their farms to their neighbours, and leaving the State. This may go on 
for a number of years, as long as suitable land is available in the other States; 
but when the whole of the agricultural land is selected, it seems that the 
closer settlement will follow. The population is still on the increase, and 
the cry is “Put the people on the land”; but the difficulty will be to obtain 
the land. The Government is assisting by the repurchasing of large estates, 
but should be careful not to purchase at too high a price, as a high rent 
would have to be paid in consequence, and people would find themselves better 
off without it. Rural life has attractions for all. That is amply proved by 
the thousands who are always ready to risk their all in an endeavour to 
become farmers. If they fail, it is not that farming is of no use as a 
business, but that their methods and knowledge are at fault. Agriculture 
is a business, and must be conducted on business principles. 


Clare, December 23. 

Present— -Messrs. Birks (chair), Kelly, Christison, Garter, Jarman, 
McCarthy, Kimber, Stuart, and DaII (Hon. Sec.). 

Bandaging Cinctures on Currant Vines. —The Hon. Secretary r®*d the 
following paper, which was prepared by Mr. J. T. Hague:—The subject with 
which I wish to deal to-night is the bandaging of cinctures. ^ I think this a, 
very important practice, and should be included in the routine of vineyard, 
work. There are a good many advantages to be gained by adopting this prac¬ 
tice, especially in a dry season like the one we are now experiencing. Last 
season I noted the •much quicker healing of vines which had cloth bands tied 
around the cinctures, and as a result I decided to bandage my vines with waxed 
bands, as they were cheaper, and quicker to put on. The result has beefn 
very gratifying, the cinctures covered with well-waxed bands haring com¬ 
pletely healed in 13 to 14 days; while vines alongside, and cinctured the same 
day, were only one-quarter to one-half healed over in 32 days. In cases where 
a part of the band came off, the healing took much longer where exposed; also 
where the bands were not waxed healing took quite another week. The cinc¬ 
tures were always moist under the bands, proving that the sap still flowed as 
usual, and was not checked completely, or lost through evaporation, as is done 
when the cinctures are exposed. I think the question of keeping up the cir- 
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dilation of the.sap a very important one, and through the quicker healing, 
the cheek will not be so severe, and, as a result, the tendency of the stem above- 
the cincture to increase so much hi size may be prevented. The canes vyill 
also probably mature better. The non-ripening of tile canes is a very serious 
matter; I also think the fruit will be of a better colour and quality. I might men¬ 
tion that the standard sample of currants last year was from a vineyard in 
which the vines had been bandaged. .Probably the quality would have been 
better had the bands been waxed. The cost is very small; labour and material 
will not amount to more than (id. per 100 vines. The plan I adopted in waxing 
the bandages was to get the cheapest of calico, tear it into strips about halif 
an inch in width, roll it up, and pin it, then boil in grafting wax until 
thoroughly saturated. Several members stated that they had tried this prac¬ 
tice, and strongly supported Mr. Hague’s contentions. Mr. Chris tison favoured 
waxing the calico before tearing it into strips, as it was only necessary to wax 
one side. Mr. Birks stated that covering the cincture with a waxed cloth, 
resulted in a better sample of fruit; the berries did not grow so large, and 
ripened, more evenly. 


IVIInlaton, November 12. 

Present —Messrs. H. W. Martin (chair), Boundy, Oorrell, Vanstone,. 
Anderson, Jas. Martin, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Improving Bureau Meetings. —Mr. E. Correll read a paper on, “Can 
Bureau Meetings be made more attractive ?*’ He pointed out that it was 
fequently stated that the Bureau meetings were poorly attended, often a diffi¬ 
culty being experienced in obtaining a quorum. The natural result was that 
members who would otherwise attend regularly will stay at home, because they 
are doubtful of a meeting being held. Then, again, the young people were; 
usually conspicuous by their absence. Most of them cannot be induced to 
attend the meetings.; others that would perhaps do so cannot get away to an 
afternoon meeting, especially in the busy season. It often happened that the' 
fact of the father being absent at a Bureau meeting rendered it necessary for 
the son to stay on. the farm. Yet they particularly needed to interest the 
young men in tire work of the Bureau. To his mind it was a question how 
much of the tendency of the younger generation to devote their spare moments 
to cricket and other sports was due to the fact that they were not given, 
sufficient opportunity to interest themselves in other matters. He must also 
confess that the Bureau meetings were not always of a character to interest 
the young people; but this was a matter that rested with the members, every 
one of whom should take his share in the work connected with the Bureau. 
Many complained that they were not able to write a paper; but he was satisfied 
that, if they would make up their minds to do so, they would find they couljd 
from their own experiences write something of interest. He recognised that 
the Bureau was doing, and had done, much good work; but, at the same time, 
he thought tjiey were not doing all they might to make their meetings attractive 
and interesting. First of all, he would hold the meetings in the evening, in¬ 
stead of in the afternoon, and would endeavour to arrange a good programme 
for each meeting. He would like to see the ladies present at the meetings, and 
matters connected with the management of the household discussed. The meet¬ 
ings might be improved if they had a little music and singing, by way of a 
change. All papers should be open to free criticism as to subject 
matter, delivery, etc. Some objected to a little criticism; those 
anxious to learn would welcome it, so long as it was of a friendly nature. Any¬ 
thing likely to wound the feelings of the speakers, or give offence to anyone, 
must, of course, not be permitted. He believed that the adoption of some 
such plan would pave the way to quarterly lectures or classes in different 
centres, attended by officers of the School of Mines and other educational 
institutions, which would be to the manifest advantage of the country districts. 
Considerable discussion ensued, but the majority of members were of opinion 
that Mr. CorrelPs ideas were not practicable at present. 

Mice in Haystacks.— Some discussion took place on prevention of damage 
to haystacks by mice. Several members thought this could be secured by placing 
a layer of sheets of galvanised iron a foot or more from the bottom of the 
stack, with the ends projecting about a foot beyond the stack. 
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SViorphett Vale, December 20. 

Present— Messrs. Goldsmith (chair), Hutchison, Jones, E. and J. Perry. 
Depledge, Poeock, Sullivan, Forsyth, and Anderson (Horn Sec.). 

Attendance of Members. —It was decided to enforce the rule re striking 
off the roll the names of members absent from three consecutive meetings. 

’Weeds in' Crops.—M r. Hutchison stated that in a crop of wheat on land 
infested by poppies he harrowed all but the headlands when the wheat was 
about 3 inches in height. The result was very satisfactory, the crop being free 
from weeds where it was harrowed. 

Vegetable-growing. —Mr. Hutchison tabled splendid samples of ^ Purple- 
top and Swede turnips and tomatoes, grown after a crop of peas, which were 
manured with 2 cwt. per acre of superphosphate; the turnips received 2 cwt. 
per acre of boneash, and some of the Purple-top variety weighed up to b\ 11). 

Swine Fever. —In view, of the outbreak of this disease near Adelaide, mem¬ 
bers wished to have information concerning the symptoms of the disease, and 
the precautions to be taken to prevent tlje spread of the complaint. [See 
pages 308-9 of December, 1903, issue of The Journal of Agriculture .— Ed.] 


Cherry Gardens, December 13. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Brumby, Burpee, Richards, 
Jacobs, and Metcalf, and one visitor. 

Potatoes. —Mr. T. Jacobs tabled samples of potatoes raised by himself. 
These were the fourth generation from seed, and gave promise of being a 
good variety, being prolific, and the sample first-class. Mr. Burpee read a 
paper on potato cultivation. He dealt at some length with the treatment of 
the soil, varieties to grow, depth to plant, etc. Thorough cultivation was* 
recommended. He would cover the sets with 2 in. of soil; White Prolific was 
placed first as a general cropper for this district. Considerable discussion 
ensued, members generally taking exception to recommendation to plant only 
2 in. below the surface. Mr. Jacobs said unless planted 6 in. deep the frost 
would reach most of the seed and prevent growth. Mr. Lewis advised covering 
with 4 in. of soil Members generally considered that large potatoes cut into 
2 oz. to 3 oz. sets gave the best results; but two members favoured uncut, round 
‘.&eed, especially for the summer crop. The Brown River potato was preferred 
by several to White Prolific. Members reported that right through the district 
the potato crops were exceptionally tight, doubtless owing to the very dry 
season experienced. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of December, 1904 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cr&dock 

Wilson. 

’Gordon 

Quorn 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pine 
Crystal Brook 
Port Broughton 
Bute 

Hammond 

Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre 
Wirrabara 
Appila 
Laura 
Caltowie 
Jamestown 
Gladstone 
Georgetown 
Narridy 
Redhill 
Koolunga 
Carrieton 
' Eurelia 
Johnsburg 
Orroroo 
Black Rock 
Petersburg 
Yon gal a 
Terowie 
Yarcowie 
Hallett 
Mt. Bryan 
■Burra 
Snowtown 
Brinkwortli 
Blyth 
Clare 

Mintaro Central 
W atervale 
Auburn 


0*96 
0*83 
l *00 
0*50 
0*34 
0-33 
0*10 
0*16 
0*31 
0*21 

0*36 
0 36 
0*32 
0*30 
0**22 
0*17 
0*14 
0*16 
0*19 
0*39 
0*25 
0*39 
0*61 
0*95 
0*55 
0*88 
0*90 
0*81 
0*47 
0*51 
0*26 
0*13 
0*15 
0*10 
0*15 
0*25 
0*63 
0*15 
0*30 
0*24 
0-20 
0*45 
0*35 
o*71 


Manoora 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tar lee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge 

Kapimda 

Freeling 

Stoekwell 

Nnriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Mallala 

Rosewortby 

Gawler 

Smithfield 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Salisbury 

Tea Tree Gully 

Magill 

Mitcham 

Crafers 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale 

Noarhmga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Norman ville 

Yankalilla 

Eudunda 

Truro 

Palmer 

Mount Pleasant 

Blumberg 

Guraeracha 

Lobetbal 

Woodside 

Hahndorf 

Nairne 

Mount Barker 


0*89 
0 35 
0*10 
0*07 
0*72 
0*25 
0*11 


0*04 

0*01 


0*03 

0*02 

0*04 

0*03 


0*42 

o*or 


0*02 

0*05 


Echunga 
Macclesfield 
Meadows 
Strathalbyn 
Callington 
Langliorne’s Bridge 
Milang 
Wallaroo 
Kadina 
Moonta 
Green’s Plains 
Maitland 
Ardrossan 
Port Victoria 
Curramulka 
Minlaton 
Stansbury 
Warooka 
Yorketown 
Edithburg 
Fowler’s Bay 
Streaky Bay 
Port Elliston 
Port Lincoln 
Cowell ... 
Queenscliffe 
Port Elliot 
Goolwa 
Meningie 
Kingston 
Robe 
Beachport 
Coonalpyn 
Bordertown 
Frances 
Naracoorte 
Lucindale 
Penola 
Millieent 
Mount Gambier 
Wellington 
Murray Bridge 
Morgan 

Overland Corner 
Renmark 


0*03 

0*03 


0*98 

0*20 

0*06 

0*09 


0*08 

0*05 

0*03 

0*01 

0*03 

0*05 

0*07 

OTQ 

0*03 

0*10 


0*52 

0*83 

1*18- 
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EDITORIAL. 

In taking over the control of the publication of The Journal , 
ft is but fitting that recognition be made of the manner in 
v, hich the work lias been carried on for some considerable time by Mr. 
Bummers, often under anything but the best of conditions. That he 
has done the work well is testified to b 3 T the confidence he has had placed 
in him by the readers. It will be noted that this month's issue appears 
under a new title— The Journal of the Department of Agriculture of 
South Australia. As the title implies, The Journal will be the official 
record of the Department's work, and, although the final editing and 
control will rest with the Secretary of Agriculture, it will nevertheless 
be the joint pioduction of the officers of the Department, and whatever 
success The Journal may attain to will be due largely to their efforts. 
Under the new conditions it is anticipated that The Journal will cover 
a wider scope of work, and that its value will thereby be enhanced. 


GENERAL MOTES* 


Reclaiming Swamp Lands* 

On January 25 the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, the Professor of 
Agriculture, and the Surveyor-General paid a visit of inspection to the 
swamp lands near Murray Bridge, which have been reclaimed by Messrs. 
Cowan and Morphett Brothers. The visitors were much impressed with 
the wonderful producing capabilities of this land. The swamps adjoin¬ 
ing Murray Bridge which are to be reclaimed by the Government and 
cut up into blocks for leasing were also inspected, and the Hon. Minister 
announced that a block of twenty to forty acres would be allotted to the 
Department of Agriculture for experimental work. 


Specially Graded Seed Wheat. 

The Agricultural College has for sale specially graded seed of the 
following varieties of wheat: —King's Early, Bearded Innominate, 
Ginyas, Fan, Warwick, Jerkin, Majestic. Small quantities of other 
varieties are also available for sale. Particulars of prices, etc., can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Agricultural College, Rose¬ 
worthy. 


Rust-resistant Wheats. 

Very favourable reports of the yielding qualities of the Gallant, 
Majestic, Silver King, and Federation wheats come to hand from time to 
time. All these wheats are rust-resisting, and good varieties for hay. 
Messrs. Marshall Bros., of Tentplere and Wasleys, speak very highly of 
a comparatively new wheat, Yandillah King, which has done better than 
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any other vaxiety this year on their farms. Bobs is a strong-floured, 
rust-resisting wheat, that has been strongly recommended of late years; 
but last season if has “shelled” badly, and growers should be cautious 
about sowing large areas with this variety. Comeback also has not done 
so well this season as anticipated. 


Wheat from Tennant’s Creek* 

The Hon. Minister of Agriculture has received from Mr. R. W. 
Waddy, Secretary to the Deputy Postmaster-General, a sample of wheat 
grown at Tennant's Creek by Mr. James F. Field. Mr. Field writes that 
as an experiment he sowed a small quantity of very poor fowl's wheat in 
his garden at the end of March, and although it had only about an inch 
of rain, which fell in April, the plants grew to a height of about 3 feet, 
and matured a very fair head of grain. Mr. Field intends to grow a 
small plot next year, and irrigate it. The samples forwarded to the 
Hon. Minister carry a well-filled head, and the grain is plump and good. 
If wheat of equal quality can be grown on any considerable areas of 
land aboub Tennant's Creek and other districts of the Northern Terri¬ 
tory, it will doubtless have a very important bearing on the question of 
the proposed transcontinental railway to Port Darwin. 


Protecting’ Grain from Weevils. 

In many instances the wheat of the 1903 harvest was badly attacked 
by weevils, and much loss in the stacks was the result. Weevils can, how¬ 
ever, be easily dealt with where the grain is stored in barns that can be 
made fairly close. Bisulphide of carbon, the fumes of which are deadly 
to all life, is the cheapest and most effective agent in dealing with weevils. 
This liquid is usually described as colourless; but the ordinary commer¬ 
cial form used here for the destruction of rabbits, etc., has a distinct 
brownish colour. Bisulphide of carbon volatilises rapidly on exposure to 
the air at ordinary temperature, and, being heavier than the air, will 
sink through the mass of grain, destroying any insects present. In close 
Inns or receptacles about li lb. of bisulphide to a ton of grain is suffi¬ 
cient; but in bains or bins that cannot be made airtight a larger quan¬ 
tity is required. Neither the fumes nor the liquid will in any way in- 
• jure the grain ; but, being poisonous, very great care must be exercised 
in the use of the bisulphide, and no one should enter any barn where it 
has been used until it has been well ventilated. Naked lights must not 
be brought near the liquid, as it is highly inflammable. The usual prac¬ 
tice is to put the liquid in small, open vessels in different parts of the 
. barn or bin to be treated. 


Fodder Plants Salt Land. 

In many parts of the State there are large areas of, so-called “salt 
patches,” which produce but little feed of any value. The 
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experiments cairied out last year at Yorkefcown indicate that much of 
this land can probably be utilised with profit to the owner. Rape, kale, 
mangolds, and saltbush did remarkably well on land very heavily charged 
with salt. (See page 217, November issue.) Rape and saltbush are 
particularly promising—the former, because it is the cheapest, and gives 
the quickest return—and the latter because, if properly treated, it will, 
when once established, give good returns for a number of years. What¬ 
ever crop may be fried on these lands, the cultivator must not forget that 
salt land should not be cultivated dry. Seed of both rape and saltbush 
should bo sown as soon as possible after the first autumn rain. Rape 
should be drilled in at the rate of about 3 lb, per acre, with a little super 
added. Saltbush should be sown in rows about 3 feet apart, and barely 
covered with soil: in fact, if mixed with very old stable manure or leaf- 
mould, and sown on the surface of the land after it is broken lip, it will 
probably do best. 


Lucerne as a Catch Crop. 

T he practice of sowing a small amount of lucerne seed when drilling 
in the wheat crop is rapidly increasing, and is one that should receive 
the attention of every farmer in districts with a reliable rainfall. In¬ 
stances have come under notice where the equivalent of a sheep to 
the acre was kept on fields in which lucerne was sown with the wheat in 
1903. It is true that the summer of 1903-4 was unusually wet, and 
favourable for the growing of lucerne ; but in average seasons the ex¬ 
penditure of Is. to Is. 6d. per acre for lucerne seed will be directly repaid 
many times ever in the feed produced, besides which the stock will keep 
in better health. The important question of early feed for lambing ewes 
would be to a large extent solved, and the carrying capacity of the farm 
increased by the more general adoption of this practice. Even this sum¬ 
mer, which has been unusually dry, the lucerne sown in this way will 
return a profit before the land is again required for cropping. About 
1 to 1| lb. of seed per acre is sufficient to sow with the wheat. - 


The Starling. 

In Victoria there has been considerable discussion of late as to 
whether the starling is to be regarded as a friend or an enemy of the 
tiller of the soil. While it is unquestioned that they destroy a large 
number of insects, and in pastoral districts may be of considerable value 
in keeping down ticks, etc.,' the fruitgrower and vinegrower will not find 
much consolation for his losses in this fact. The depredations of the 
starling in the vineyards and orchards of this State are enormous, and 
without concerted action there does not seem any prospect of relief. In 
the Sooth, at any rate, the farmer also suffers from the work of the star¬ 
ling, who is by no means averse to a feed of grain, «md both barley and 
wheat are freely eaten. 
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Imports and Exports of Fruit, 

During January the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vege¬ 
table Protection Act have passed 9,7S9 bushel cases of fruits, 8 parcels 
of plants, and 4,231 packages of vegetables, for export to those States 
which demand certificates of freedom from serious plant diseases with 
each consignment. Imports to the extent of 4,960 bushels of tropical 
fruits and 57 parcels of plants were dealt with at the same time. Of 
these, 556 bushels of bananas were destroyed, and 2 packages of plants 
detained, owing to the requirements of the law not being complied with. 

In the Stanley district, wherein fruitgrowing is carried on, Inspec¬ 
tor Kelly has paid 119 visits of inspection to orchards and gardens 
within the seven days he has been at work during January. Mr. Kelly's 
report, on the whole, is favourable to the growers, most of whom are 
displaying commendable efforts to destroy the codlin moth and woolly 
blight in their plantations. In these attempts they are apparently well 
supported by the exceptionally hot weather experienced during the pre¬ 
sent summer. 


THE PRODUCTION OF EARLY TOMATOES, 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor, 

During the last ten years the production of early-ripening tomatoes 
has become quite a special branch of market gardening as carried on in 
our suburban areas. The amount of care and skill bestowed upon the 
production of this fruit probably approaches nearer to the close atten¬ 
tion lavished upon small crops by the European gardener than anything 
else raised by our commercial horticulturists. The tomato flourishes out 
of doors in our State, and comes to as great perfection with a minimum 
amount of attention -beyond watering—as is possible in any part* of the 
world : but when grown as herein described much care and skilful man¬ 
ipulation become necessary. The greatest quantity of early fruits is 
produced along the flats near to the Torrens and Sturt Rivers, at Ful¬ 
ham, Findon, and Marion chiefly. As a rule, these localities yield 
earlier fruits for the market than the plantations along the upper banks 
of the Torrens, at Marden, Paradise, or Athelstone. The explanation is 
probably found in the modifying effects of the sea air, and the conse¬ 
quent absence of late spring frosts in the first-mentioned localities. 

The kind of tomato mostly grown is of local selection. It possesses 
the solidity of flesh and smoothness of skin and colour of the well-known 
Acme, but its outline is more flattened at the stalk end, and it is distinctly 
crumpled in the region of the flower end. In sowing the seeds, no par¬ 
ticular care is taken in selecting the earliest ripened fruits, but good 
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Types of Early Tomatoes, grown around Adelaide (reduced one-third). 
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types of fruits axe collected from plantsthat have proved their fruiting 
and growing qualities through the season. 

On this point, the results of experiments made for three years in 
She United States, at the Cornell* Michigan, and Texas Experimental 
Stations respectively, with seeds taken from the first fruits which ripened 
upon tomato plants, are of interest. At Michigan during the first two 
years a slight gain in earliness of the crop was noticed, but it was ob¬ 
served that while this gain was considerable in the case of varieties of 
the angular type, it became a loss when the smooth, apple-shaped sorts 
were considered In the third year the average of 15 varieties was 143§ 
days from seed to maturity, and 1451 days for the main crop, but, as in 
the case of the previous years, the smooth sorts showed a loss in earli¬ 
ness. The Cornell experience showed “the poorest results were got from 
the seeds of the earliest fruits, and there was no difference in the dates 
of the first picking. In our experiments last year there was' no constant 
difference between the sets in point of earliness. This illustrates the law 
that any fruit reproduces its parent rather than itself; that is, the 
character of the plant as a whole is more important than the character 
of any individual fruit upon it. We should, therefore, expect better 
results by selecting fruits from an early plant rather than by selecting 
early fruits from an ordinary plant.” “This may be summed up by 
saying, ‘Choose vigorous plants which promise an early, even crop of good 
fruit, and mark them. Let the earliest fruits go to market and fetch 
the best price, but keep the later fruits from these plants for seed pur¬ 
poses/ ” V 

In the production of crops to supply the early markets every pos¬ 
sible delay should be avoided. When the grower saves his own seeds 
from year to year there is not much trouble respecting their germinating 
powers, but seeds introduced from elsewhere are open to question. In 
such cases, where the grower is quite dependent upon strange seeds, he 
should geminate a given number artificially before making a general 
sowing. This is readily done by procuring two dinner plates and a 
piece of thick, undyed flannel cloth or blanket. The cloth is wetted 
and wrung out before being spread upon the plate. A given number of 
seeds, sa} T , 100, are counted out and spread upon half of the cloth, which 
rests in the bottom plate. The remainder of the cloth is then gently 
folded over the top of the seeds, so that they rest between two layers of 
it. The second plate is then placed upside down as a cover upon the 
. lower one. This germinating apparatus should then be stood in one of 
the living rooms— say, the kitchen, in a warm, dark corner—which 
maintains a temperature of between 70° and 80° Fahr. If the cloth 
dries out too quickly moisten it by pouring a little rain or soft water into 
the bottom plate, from whence the cloth will absorb it. The seeds 
should germinate in eight to twelve days. As they germinate pick out 
the growing ones, and keep a record of the number taken out each day. 
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Fully 85 per cent, should germinate in this manner from a fair sample 
of seeds. 

Around Adelaide the seeds are sown in June, which is before the 
midwinter temperature reaches its lowest stage. In consequence -of this, 
artificial heat is absolutely necessary for tomato plants. This is invari¬ 
ably supplied by means of the common form of hotbed, warmed by the 
slow combustion or fermentation of manure. Several methods are in 
vogue. Some growers place their frames upon the top of a pile of 
manure standing in the open, but the majority adhere to the well-known 




Seed-germinating Apparatus (after Yearbook U.S.A. Department 
of Agriculture). 


pit system of making hotbeds. The first method is wasteful of beat, but 
it has the advantage of portability, as the frame may, if necessary, be 
readily shifted on to a fresh heap of manure when the heat declines in 
the first one. In the pits the manure is usually placed to a depth of 
two feet- a good thick layer, which will ferment not too rapidly. This 
slow action is best maintained by procuring a medium consisting of 
about three parts pure horse dung and two parts short straw litter. This 
should be turned and mixed several times for two or three days before 
it is packed into the pit. If it is dry, water should he sprinkled over 
the mass during this turning process until the whole be wetted through¬ 
out. The manure should be packed evenly in the pit, and stamped 
down firmly, to secure evenness of warmth. A layer of soil should be 
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then spread upon the manure. If the seeds are to be sown directly 
upon the bed, this soil should be not less than four inches thick, but if 
they are to be sewn in boxes, two inches will suffice. 

The soil for seed sowing need be only moderately rich and free, say, 
an admixture of rotted manure, one part: sharp sand, one part: good 
loam, two parts. Tt should be sifted or pulverised finely and pressed 
firmly and evenly on the surface. The surface of the seedbed or box is 



Illustration showing the manner of making the liotbed when sunk below the 

surface of the ground. 



Illustration showing the manner of constructing a hotbed above the surface of 

the ground. 

made quite level, so that when water is applied with a rose on the water¬ 
ing pot the soil or seeds will not be liable to wash into lower spots or cor¬ 
ners. The seeds should be pressed into the soil with a flat board; and a 
sprinkling of finely grated manure or sand be covered over them, say, to 
about three or four times their own thickness when lying on the fiat side. 
If the soil be fairly dry a light watering ought to be given when the 
sowing is completed. If the manure undergoes very rapid fermentation 
the temperature inside the frame will rise quickly, and this should be 
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Home-made Forcing Frames, showing glass, calico, and hessian covers. 
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regulated by raising the cover to permit the heat to escape. If the sash 
be glazed this precaution is much more necessary than when calico is 
used. It is a very good plan to allow the bed to stand a day or two 
before the seeds are sown upon it or the boxes placed inside of the 
frame. The boxes, though a little more trouble to prepare, have the 
great advantage of being movable. They may be raised close to 
the light or sunken away from it at will, or they may be taken from one 
frame to another should the heat become too great or decline too low 

The frames may be kept in perfect darkness until the tomato seeds 
•start to grow, but great care must be taken at the germinating time, or 
the seedlings will be suddenly drawn up, and, being too weakly, many w t '11 
succumb. Great care is required in applying water, as the seedlings are 
so easily “damped” off at the ground line in cold weather if the soil 
around them is too moist. This defect is best avoided by applying water 
only when absolutely necessary, and then in the morning, and by allow¬ 
ing the moisture-laden air to escape from the frame during the milder 
parts of the day, by raising the upper end of the sash slightly, sa}% be¬ 
tween 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. throughout the winter on all excepting the 
more inclement days. Avoid sprinkling the water over the young plants 
or on the frames. At night it will be necessary to cover the frames 
securely with bags or mats, to guard against frost, but these covers 
must not be put on until sunset, and should be removed at daylight. 
Attention to such details will result in sturdy plants being produced. 

When the young plants have developed from four to six leaves they 
should be potted off singly into 4-inch flower pots (the homely jam tin 
with punctured bottom will do), or “pricked out” into boxes, allowing 
the plants to stand about four inches from each other. The soil used 
should be a little richer than that of the seedbed, and the addition of a 
sprinkling of superphosphate into the potting compost will prove of 
value. The young plants should be watered as soon as potted off, and 
then be pub back into a warm frame again, the sash of which must be 
kept closed for a day or two to maintain an even temperature. When 
the plants no longer wilt they are improved by receiving abundance of 
air and light, and as the winter days begin to lengthen, the sashes may 
be removed during the milder portion of the day. This should be a 
gradual process, extending from the mere lifting of the higher end of 
the sash for a couple of inches at first, until, after the lapse of a few 
weeks, the cover may be completely removed during the greater portion 
of any ordinary day. This is known as the “hardening off” process, and 
results in the accumulation of fibrous tissues in the stems and an in¬ 
crease m the chlorophyll in the leaves of the plants, rendering them 
better fitted to withstand the greater stress of outdoor existence. As 
the days grow warmer, preparations are made for planting them out into 
the open ground. The soil for tomato growing needs to be fairly rich, 
but at the same time the rank, forcing power of fresh farmyard manure 
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is not desirable. A plot which has been heavily manured with dung dur¬ 
ing the previous year and has since carried a crop of cabbages or other 
rank-growing vegetation, if dressed with superphosphate at the rate 
of about 6 cwt. per acre, or 2 oz. to the square yard, will prove most 
suitable. Rich, damp soils, plentifully supplied with organic nitrogen, 
tend to produce much leafage and stem growth, but are directly opposed 
to the setting and maturation of early fruits. A good average sandy 
loam treated as above proves very suitable to the growth of the tomato. 
The soil must be ploughed or dug deeply, say, 10 U 12 in. at the least, 
and pulverised down to a fine condition of tilth. As the plants require- 
irrigation, the surface of the garden must be graded to a gentle fall, in 
preference to a level, and all hollows should be filled, to prevent the lodg¬ 
ment of too much water in any particular spot. 

The, rows are set about 4 ft. apart, and the plants are usually placed 
not less than 3 ft. from each other in the rows. If the stakes are avail¬ 
able they may be driven into position, and the plants set against them 
afterwards. The stakes found most serviceable here are made of jar rah, 
1 in. square, sawn into 4-ft. lengths, and pointed. The common bamboo 
reed (Arundo donax) is also used, but it is scarcely rigid enough, and 
rots away in the ground rapidly under the influence of summer irriga¬ 
tion. The pot-grown plants are found at the transplanting period to be- 



Tin Shelter, with glass front, as used for protecting newly set out tomato 

plants. 
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superior, as they do not wilt and lose ground as do the open-rooted 
ones. If rain is not falling at the time, each plant should receive suffi¬ 
cient water to settle the soil around the roots immediately after being trans¬ 
planted. The plants at this stage require shelter from cold, cutting winds, 
heavy rains, and possible frosts. A very ingenious, effective, and cheap 
shelter has been adopted here. It consists of bisecting an empty kero- 
sine tin lengthwise along tw T o of its diagonal or opposite edges, and cut¬ 
ting the ends in such a manner as to leave the top of the tin attached to 
one half and the bottom to the other. This is used as a roof, which 
projects above the plant. A hole is cut through this lid in the angle 
where it is attached to the other portion of the shelter. When the 
young plant is set out, this shelter is placed over it by passing the stake 
through the hole in the roof portion, and pressing the lower edge of the 
shelter into the soil in such a position as to effectively protect the plant 
from the cold, cutting south-west and south-easterly winds. The sunny 



Tin Shelters, stacked for future use, against bamboo windbreak. 
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side is open, but a pane of glass is placed in front of the plant, which 
assists in keeping up a warm, even temperature, as well as admitting 
abundance of light. As the plant grows it is tied to the 
stake, and when • its top reaches the roof of the shelter the 
latter is raised or removed altogether, by simply sliding 
it up and off the stake. As a rule, by this time the dan¬ 
ger of frost is past, the glass has been removed, and the shelters may be 
taken away and stacked for future use, as shown in our illustration. 
Besides these tin shelters, the growers usually erect at short inter¬ 
vals bamboo or shingle fences across the line of the prevailing winds. 

As the young plant continues to grow, its leader is tied to the stake, 
and all lateral leaf shoots are suppressed by being pinched out of the 
axils of the leaves. Some growers permit the three first formed lateral 
shoots to remain upon the stem. The fruits from these, as a rule, are a 
little later and inferior to those emerging from the main stem. Such 
fruits are sold to the factories after the market has become glutted. It 
is claimed that more produce is taken from the plot while under the 
tomato crop by this method of training, but, as far as I am aware, no 
fixed tests have yet been made to demonstrate this to be so. Against 
this, it may be urged that when trained to single stems the plants may 
he set closer to each other. 

In connection with the pruning and training, it will be observed 
from the accompanying illustration that, while the growing shoots 
emerge in the ordinary manner from the axils of the leaves on the main 
stem, the flowering shoots arise from the stem on the side opposite to a 
leaf. Like the inflorescence of the grape vine, the fruit-bearing growth 
of the tomato is quite distinct from and devoid of leaf growth. In train¬ 
ing to a single stem, all leafy side shoots are pinched out as soon as 
noticeable in the axils of the leaves, and the main stem encouraged to 
ascend until three good fruit clusters, or “hands,” are developed. The 
terminal bud is then pinched out of the leader itself, and the sap thrown 
down, as it were, into the fruit clusters and the leaves on the stem. Th : s 
causes the leaves to increase in size and become thick and fleshy. The 
pruning alluded to permits abundance of light to fall upon the fruits, 
and allows a free circulation of air between the plants, which dries up 
the surfaces of fruits and foliage, and tends to restrict the chances of 
insect and fungoid pests. 

Up till the time the first fruits are gathered cultivation is essen¬ 
tial. After each heavy rain shower or irrigation the soil between the 
plants should be stirred to a depth of about three inches, otherwise soil 
stagnation ensues, and growth is retarded. Where irrigation is prac¬ 
tised experience has shown that the plants do best when the soil is ridged 
along' the lines of planting, leaving shallow trenches between the rows, 
down which the water is run. Excessive watering should be avoided. 
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If the plants have begun to bloom before being planted out the fruiting 
habit is more or less assured. When first set out they are watered, and, 
with judicious cultivation during ordinary spring seasons, further water¬ 
ing should not be needed to any great extent for several weeks The 
best guide is to be found in the growth of the plants. If this is con¬ 
tinuous, but not rank, the plants are progressing all right. With the 
tomato, as with all other fruit-producing plants, we should never forget 
that an excessively vigorous ha'bit of growth is not compatible with pro¬ 
lific fructification. The plants should grow steadily, without receiving 
checks or Hushes to the growth, but after securing a good setting upon 
three or four clusters of flower shoots water may be more generously 
applied. By observing these points, and not forcing dense, umbrageous 
growth, or allowing periodical checks, the shedding of flower buds can 
be largely averted. . 

When the tomato is grown'in the manner described herein, it is 
not, in our climate, very subject to diseases or insects. Among the for¬ 
mer we have the fruit rot (Macrosporium tomato), which causes the ripe 
fruits to rot at the flower end. This, however, rarely takes place when 
the fruits are elevated up into the air, and when the plants are not 
over-stimulated by nitrogenous manures or excessive waterings. Spray¬ 
ings with Bordeaux mixture are recommended against this fungus. 
These should be given more as a preventive than curative measure, and 
consequently must be applied before the rotting spots are apparent. 

Two insects are troublesome here. The first is a caterpillar belong¬ 
ing to a specie** of Agrotis moth, and is known locally as a “cut worm,” 
which eats the stem through about the ground level, causing the plant 
to break off. The second is also the larva of a moth known as Helio- 
thris armigera . Hit bn., or tomato moth, which tunnels into the fruits 
at all stages, and renders them valueless for table purposes. 

The method of prevention usually adopted by the tomato growers 
for the destruction of the dark brown cut-worm consists of digging them 
from out of the soil around the stem of the plant, where they hide dur¬ 
ing the day time, as they are nocturnal feeders only. This caterpillar 
attacks many plants other than tomatoes in a similar manner, and it 
has been most effectively dealt with in vineyards, and even in onion 
gardens, by the use of a poisoned bait, made of bran, paris green (poi¬ 
son), and treacle or coarse brown sugar. The proportions are:—30 fb. 
bran, i lb. paris green, and about 5 lb. treacle or brown sugar, with 
enough hot water to make an adhesive mass. A lump as big as a 
pigeon's egg is placed near to the stem of each plant where the cater¬ 
pillars congregate. They show a wonderful liking for it, and even when 
dried up will eat it in preference to almost anything. The Heliotkrs 
caterpillar is first green in colour, but afterwards, as it approaches 
maturity, changing to a dark chocolate tint. When full grown it 
enters the soil to pupate, and from thence the light grey coloured moth 
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Type of Tomato, showing one central and three lateral branches. 




Bed of Early Tomatoes } illustrating method of training on stakes. 
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emerges to deposit its eggs on the plants. It is most destructive in the 
spring and early summer. It flies in the late afternoon and evening, 
depositing clusters of from two to six eggs on the under sides of the 
leaves. The eggs are yellowish-green, and are readily detected. The 
growers here adopt the plan of gathering the leaves on which the eggs 
are found and destroying them. As the moths are most active when the 
tomato fruits are growing I am sure that arsenical sprayings could he 
applied with perfect safety, and with good results in checking the attack. 
The egg-gathering method, besides being tedious, can only prove a par¬ 
tial measure, as the moths breed on grass and weeds in the adjoining 
fields. If the headlands and plots are kept free of weeds, much refuge 
for these insects would be removed, and the attack averted to a certain 
extent; but, judging from experience with kindred insects, some method 
of spraying wall alone prove thoroughly efficacious. By way of test, I 
would suggest that paris green, 1 oz., mixed in eight gallons of water, 
which contains the milk of lime from 1 ft). of freshly burnt quicklime, be 
used upon the plants until the fruits are half grown, or within, say, one 
month of being picked. Kedzie solution of sodium arsenite could also 
he used at the rate of one pint to 30 gallons of water, in which 5 or 6 ft), 
of freshly burnt quicklime has been slaked. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my indebtedness to Mr. Edward 
Stanford, of Fulham, for permission to photograph the plants and ap¬ 
pliances shown in the accompanying illustrations, and by the aid of 
which he has, by the exercise of considerable skill, secured such com¬ 
mendable results. 
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CIOERMAKINGa 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F„ J. LLOYD 5 F.C.S., F.I.C. 

(Continued from page 676, of Vol. vii.) 

Clearing the Cider. 

The next process in the manufacture is therefore to rack the cider, 
-he., to dxa.w it oh from the sediment or lees in the fermenting barrel 
into a clean barrel. This is done with the rotary pump. As in draw¬ 
ing off from the keeves, so also when racking, it is most important not 
to disturb the sediment on the bottom of the cask. Unfortunately, 
the U tube employed for removing the juice from the keeve cannot be 
inserted in the bunghole of a barrel, so that it is necessary to employ 
some other means. We used a metal tube closed at the end, but having 
numerous holes drilled in the sides, about three to four inches from the 
closed end. A still better arrangement would be to have the end of 
the tube clipping into a long, cup-shaped vessel, so as to ensure down¬ 
ward suction of the juice into the cup during the time of racking. After 
racking, the juice appears to clarify more easily, though fermentation 
is not stopped. Before racking, the solid matter is generally kept partly 
in suspension by the carbonic acid gas which becomes attached to it. 
This is dissipated by racking, with the result that the particles now sub¬ 
side. Subsequent fermentation is slower, and though enough carbonic 
acid gas is produced to saturate the liquid, yet unless the temperature 
is high, and fermentation rapid, it does'not again raise this deposited 
matter for some little time. A safety bung is inserted in the cask, and 
the juice carefully watched. If necessary, the juice is again racked, and 
sometimes it may be necessary to rack it a third time. Thus the chief 
object of racking is to clear the juice; a subsidiary object is to check 
fermentation. 

Should there come a sudden spell of very cold weather, fermenta¬ 
tion will be checked, and at such times the cider will often clear natur¬ 
ally. Old ciciermakers watched carefully for this event, and immedi¬ 
ately racked the cider, irrespective of its gravity or composition, and 
they did right. For subsequent fermentation would be slower and better 
under control. Excellent eider can at times be so made, and neither 
filtration hot any other proceeding is necessary in such cases. But the 
cidermaker of the future must not rely upon chance. He must be able 
to make good cider in spite of the weather, and, to do this, racking alone 
does not always suffice. In such cases, then, racking is only a prepara¬ 
tory step to filtration, or some other method of checking fermentation. 

Some makers think it desirable to rack frequently, and to prevent 
further fermentation so far as possible by sulphuring the casks into 
which the cider is racked. In this way not .only is the cider clarified, 
but the sulphur fumes (sulphurous acid) present in the barrel are, to a 
certain extent, absorbed by the juice, and act both as a preventive of 
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further fermentation and also as a preservative of the cider. Experi¬ 
ments have proved that sulphuring has two drawbacks. First, it gives 
the cider a peculiar flavour, at the same time destroying the fine bou¬ 
quet, to retain which should be the primary object of the maker; 
secondly, should it fail to check fermentation, it frequently causes the 
production in the cider of sulphuretted hydrogen, which gives the 
liquid a most nauseating smell and taste. In fact, I attribute a large 
proportion of the “sick’ cider, which is such a loss to makers, to this 
cause. 

Where racking alone is depended upon to check fermentation, owing 
to the difficulty of getting the cider to clear naturally, many makers 
are in the habit of using finings. These are substances added to the 
cider prior to racking, in order to carry down the matter in suspension, 
or to cause a precipitate in the cider which will have this effect. 
Some manufacturers employ blood, others milk, others albumen, and 
others isinglass. The use of these finings is liable to injure the cider, 
either by adding to it some extraneous matter which it were better 
without, or by taking from it some constituent which it can ill afford to 
spare. Blood, milk, and albumen are liable to introduce into the cider 
oiganisms which are best kept out. The worst sample of oily cider 
I have ever seen resulted from an experiment made to clarify some cider 
with milk. That the milk was the cause is not certain, but such was 
the result. Milk is always likely to introduce the lactic acid organism 
into cider, and. should the conditions be favourable to its growth the 
cider will certainly be spoiled. Blood and albumen are both liable to 
rapid decomposition, and if the organisms of decomposition or putre¬ 
faction gain access to the cider the result is a most nauseous, insipid 
drink. The clarifying power of isinglass and gelatine depends on the 
fact that these substances combine with tannin to form a voluminous 
flocculent precipitate, which on settling clears the juice. But they rob 
it of tannin, a constituent certainly most essential to the production of 
good cider, and one which, in many districts, heeds to be added to 
rather than taken from the juice. These are the principal reasons 
which compel me to be averse to the use of finings. That good cider 
can certainly be made, even when they are used, I will not deny ; but 
experiments at Butleigh with several of these finings, and with others 
which have been brought to my notice, have proved that in every case 
a better cider could be made without them. In all the experiments 
check samples were kept which had nob been submitted to the particular 
treatment under investigation. The cider which had not been clarified 
with finings invariably proved superior to the cider which had been so 
clarified. The results of the experiments at Butleigh are, therefore, not 
in favour of either sulphuring or finings as a means of checking fer¬ 
mentation. But they are in favour of racking, and they, demonstrate 
that it is more important to rack at the right time even than to rack 
frequently. • _ 
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Whether the cider is to be only racked or subsequently filtered, the 
question of most importance is: When should this racking take place ? 
Upon this subject much work has been done. The following considera¬ 
tions directed the experiments: There must be some definite basis to 
guide the operation if the work is to be done systematically. What 
should this basis be? I could only think of two possible means of 
judging when the cider should be racked: the first was, the clearness 
of the juice; the second, the extent to which fermentation had pro¬ 
ceeded. The clearness of the juice will depend mainly upon the state 
of the weather, partly upon other causes not yet investigated. It will 
also depend upon the hind of fermentation which is taking place, but 
not upon the amount of fermentation which has taken place in the 
juice. Thus, in some experiments with pure cultures of yeast, the juice- 
attained a clearness, even while the fermentation was proceeding, which 
no juice had ever acquired under ordinary conditions ; and this occurred 
long before it would have been right to rack the juice. In other cases 
the cider would ferment down to dryness—that is, until no more 
sugar remained in the juice, and never clear. Hence, from the results 
oi experiments it was evident that clearness was not a reliable guide as 
to the time for racking. The only other guide is the composition of 
the juice; in other words, the extent to which fermentation has pro¬ 
ceeded. Experiments have been made .to try and determine at what 
precise time during the fermentation it is best to rack or filter. If ease- 
of filtering were the chief consideration, then it would be best to wait 
until the juice had fermented to dryness. But this has many dis¬ 
advantages. One is that, during filtration or racking, the carbonic acid 
gas, which is dissolved in the cider, and which helps materially to pre¬ 
serve it, would be lost, and as there would be no sugar left for the 
production of more gas by subsequent fermentation, the cider would not 
only be fiat, but it would not keep. Hence it is invariably necessary to 
rack and filter the juice before it has fermented to dryness. Now arises 
the principal problem. When ? We may be guided by the amount of 
sugar which ought to be present in the juice to ensure sufficient subse¬ 
quent fermentation for the cider to be bright or “in good condition” 
and to keep well. From the results of the experiments with pressure 
gauges, previously referred to, it would seem that the maximum pres¬ 
sure which a cask will withstand without* leaking is about 2 lb. to the* 
square inch. To obtain more carbonic acid than would yield this pres¬ 
sure would be of little use; so that if sufficient sugar could be left in 
the juice to ensure, by its subsequent fermentation, an amount of gas 
which would produce this pressure, this would presumably be sufficient 
for ail practical purposes. What amount of sugar would'be required 
to produce this result, owing to the solubility of the gas in the liquid, is 
difficult to determine with certainty. It seems to me that for this pur¬ 
pose it is nececsary to have about 3 per cent, of sugar in the juice when 
it is racked cr filtered and finally bunged down. 
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Another standard would be the quantity of alcohol in the cider. 
This is the standard which has been finally adopted, the results of ex¬ 
periments showing it to be the most satisfactory. The main reasons for 
adopting the percentage of alcohol as the best standard to guide the 
cidermaker in all operations subsequent to placing the juice in the fer¬ 
menting barrels* are these: first, alcohol is a natural preservative, and 
if sufficient is present in the juice no other preservative is required; 
and, secondly, the greater the proportion of alcohol the slower will be 
any subsequent fermentation. But how can the ordinary cidermaker 
determine what amount of alcohol is present in his cider ? 

The question appeared to me of such importance that an attempt 
was made to solve the difficulty by preparing the tables on pages 365 
and 366, based upon the results of several years’ observations. To make 
use of the table it is necessary to employ an accurate hydrometer with 
which to deteimine the specific gravity of the juice from time to time. 
This instrument is, indeed, as necessary to the cidermaker as the ther¬ 
mometer is to the butter-maker. A book should be kept, and in this 
should be entered the specific gravity of the juice as it comes from the 
press, and of each barrel as it is filled from the keeve, the barrel being 
numbered at the same time. From time to time, as fermentation pro¬ 
ceeds, some of the juice should be drawn off and the specific gravity 
taken. When the specific gravity is such that the table shows it to 
contain the amount of sugar or alcohol required at the time of racking 
or filtering, then this operation should be proceeded with at once. By 
the use of this table and a hydrometer cidermakers can conduct their 
operations far more thoroughly, accurately, and satisfactorily than 
has been the rule in years past; and they may rest assured of this: that 
Ihe extra time and trouble will be well repaid by the more uniform and 
better character of the cider they produce, and also by its better keeping 
qualities. 

One of the chief causes of so much inferior cider being produced is 
that makers neglect to rack the juice after it has been put into casks 
and before fermentation has proceeded too far. The cidermaker who 
would succeed must periodically, at intervals of not more than a fort¬ 
night, go round his cellar and carefully take the gravity of the juice 
in every barrel, and record it.f- These figures will tell him which cask 
is fermenting most rapidly, and therefore which cask to rack first. Then, 
if a cold night and clay come and check the fermentation, the skilful 
cidermaker will know which casks to rack at once, and will thus utilise 
the natural conditions which are favourable to his industry. The season 
1899, for the reason that there were occasional spells of very cold 
weather, was an ideal one for cidermaking, and during the preceding six 

* I use this term to distinguish them from the storing barrels in which the cider is 
finally placed. 

t This can easily be done on the barrel in chalk, and subsequently it should be 
copied into a book. 
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years it had never been possible to control fermentation so thoroughly. 
Hence, some of the best cider produced at Butleigh during the course 
of these experiments was made in that year. ' * 

Let me here give an illustration of the use of the hydrometer and 


the following' table in a bad season: — 

November 5,—The juice was found to be at a temperature of 

52° F. as it came from the press, and its gravity was ... 1*051 

November 10.—First head formed in keeve and skimmed. Sp. 

Gr. of juice ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1*047 

November 11.—A white frothy head showing rapid fermenta¬ 
tion removed and juice racked into barrels. Sp. Gr. ... 1*045 

November 17.—Gravity of juice found to have diminished rap¬ 
idly, so cider racked. Sp. Gr. ... ... ... 1*031 

November 24.—Juice again tested and found rapidly ferment¬ 
ing, so racked again. Sp. Gr. ... ... ... ... 1*020 

It ought to have been filtered now, but was not clear 
enough. 

December 1,- -Juice again racked, and still not clear enough to 

filter, though Sp. Gr. had fallen to ... ... ... 1*013 

December 9.--Juice had slightly cleared, enough to filter. Sp, 

Gr. after filtration ... ... ... ... . 1*010 


This cider was now bunged down, and partly saved from being too 

dry. 

Had it not been for the constant use of the hydrometer the cider- 
maker would not have known how to proceed, and the whole of it would 
have been spoiled. 

Let ine now take another illustration from a good year: — 


1899. 

November 13.—Juice from press. Sp. Gr. ... ... ... 1*063 

November 18.—First skim, good brown head. Sp. Gr. ... 1*057 

November 20.—Second skim, white head, therefore racked into 

barrels.. 1 055 

The fermentation was watched, and found to be pro¬ 
ceeding somewhat rapidly, therefore on 
December 5 it was racked, gravity being ... ... ... 1*036 

This checked the fermentation, and as the gravity did 
not diminish very rapidly it was not racked a second time 
until 

December 19, when the gravity was ... ... ... ... 1*030 

Fermentation now proceeded still more slowly, and it 
was not fit to filter until 

January 3, when the gravity was ... . ... 1 025 

and the cider contained exactly 4 per cent, ot alcohol. 



Table showing the percentage of Sugar and Alcohol in Fermenting Juke , provided the Specific Gravity of the Original Juice is known . 

Present (Gravity. 
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Blending. 

The composition and value of cider will, in the first place, depend 
upon the composition of the apple juice from which it is made. It is 
evident that this in its turn will depend upon the season. But the object 
<sf the cider-maker must be to produce a uniform article every year, 
irrespective, so far as may be possible, of the composition of the apples. 
This can be done only by blending, and, if necessary, by adding sugar. 
All past experience at Butleigh, and the information supplied by exhibi¬ 
tors of cider at the Bath and West Society’s Shows, indicate that the 
best cider is the produce of a judicious blend of apples. But before it 
"is possible to carry out experiments systematically on the influence of 
blending, it is necessary to know the effect of each individual constituent 
of the blend: 

A striking illustration of the value of selecting only a few varieties 
to blend was afforded at Butleigh in 1898. Not having then a sufficient 
number of apples of one variety to experiment upon, two varieties had to 
be blended, \iz., Kingston Black and Red Jersey. The resulting cider 
was the best made during the season, and it kept perfectly, both in cask 
and in bottle, up to January, 1900. 

In many cases it is found that a better product is obtained by blend¬ 
ing three, four, or even five varieties, than by blending two only. No 
simpler illustration of the value of blending is afforded than by pouring 
out three or four varieties of cider into as many tumblers and in another 
tumbler placing a mixture of all in equal proportions. If a number of 
persons are invited to taste these samples, the majority will, as a rule, 
consider the blend is the best, although unaware of its composition. 
The fact is that in such a blend any striking excess or deficiency of acid, 
sugar, or tannin, which may be present in the various constituents is 
modified. 

The art of blending is consequently one demanding considerable 
knowledge and skill on the part of the cider-maker. It demands, in the 
first place, a knowledge of the composition of the juice of each variety of 
apple which he employs; and, in the second place, of when and how to 
blend the juice, and in what proportions. Blending the apples presents 
many difficulties. Even if the composition of the juice yielded by each 
variety is known, the apples do not ripen all at the same time, so that 
some varieties would have to be kept in store too long waiting for others 
to be fit to grind. It is, therefore, best to grind each variety separately, 
or two varieties ripening about the same time together, and proceed with 
the juice of these varieties as previously described in this report, up to 
the time of racking. By judicious racking of this first produced juice, 
the fermentation may be checked, and meantime the fermentation of the 
juice of the one or two later varieties which are to be blended with it 
will be proceeding unchecked. In due time this also will be racked. It 
is at the time of this racking, or if this second juice is fermenting very 
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rapidly, which is not likely, as the season would be well advanced, then 
at the second racking, that blending should take place. 

The blended juice should be racked once again before filtration, 
Never blend after filtration. In some respects the larger the blending 
vessel the better. But even those who have only the ordinary “pipes’* 
may blend just as well by placing only the proper proportion of each 
juice in the pipes. The simplest method of doing this is to fix a stick 
in a large bung, so that the end reaches one-half or one-third way down 
the barrel, according to the quantity of liquid required, and then fill 
the barrel till the end of the stick is wetted by the rising cider. 

In order to blend to advantage, four objects must be kept constantly 
in view: — 

1st. Juice containing an excess of acidity, say, over 0'75 per cent., 
must be blended with juice deficient in acidity. 

2nd. Juice deficient in tannin must be blended with juice rich in 
tannin. 

3rd. Juice deficient in sugar (or its equivalent alcohol) must be 
blended with juice rich in sugar (or alcohol). 

4th. Juice containing much extractive matter should be blended 
with juice from which these are absent. 

A Standard of Composition and Diluting the Juice. 

The excellent results which have been obtained by judicious blending 
point to the desirability of each cider-maker fixing a “standard” com¬ 
position for his cider, and of blending or diluting the entire juice until 
this standard is obtained. Not until this is done will it be possible for 
a cider-maker to produce a liquid which shall have the same uniformity 
as is now obtained in the wines of the leading manufacturers in foreign 
countries. So far as one can judge from hearsay, the chief reason why 
cider has not become a more popular drink has been the difficulty of 
obtaining it of uniform quality, flavour, and colour, and the only way to 
ensure this is by careful blending. Abroad a standard of somewhat low 
quality is often taken for ordinary cider. In other words, the juice 
before fermentation commences is diluted until it has a specific gravity 
or density of only 1*040 or T045. This dilution is not made by adding 
water, but by adding small cider to the original juice. The amount and 
density of the small cider made is carefully regulated so as to ensure the 
proper dilution taking place. The addition of water to cider is justly 
looked upon as a risky, if not dangerous, proceeding. 

I do not attempt here to give &ny standard for cider. In my opin¬ 
ion each maker must try and work out for himself the standard which 
he can best attain to, with the fruit which he at present possesses. Sub¬ 
sequently, as his orchards improve, he may raise the standard. One of 
the chief difficulties of having a high standard is due to the variation in 
the quality of the apple juice which is the result of climatic conditions. 
Thus, in 1894 and 1902 the juice was of exceptionally poor quality. 
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Under such circumstances the only means of raising the juice to a high 
standard would be to add sugar. Experiments have been made on this 
subject, with the following results:—The best substance to use is pure 
cane sugar. Sugar candy, which is perhaps the next best material, gives 
a somewhat characteristic flavour to the resulting cider. I have experi¬ 
mented with several of the substances used by brewers, but have not 
been satisfied with the results. The quantity to use is found from the 
original gravity of the juice. Thus, if the original gravity represented 
12 per cent, of solids and the standard adopted is 14 per cent., then 2 per 
cent, of sugar must be added. The addition of 5J lb. of sugar to a hogs¬ 
head of juice is equal to an increase of 1 per cent, in the solids. The 
sugar may be added to the juice after it has been keeved and pumped 
into the fermenting barrels. It may be dissolved in a little of the juice 
before being added to the bulk, but this is not necessary. If the fer¬ 
mentation is very rapid, i.e., in a warm season, the juice throwing up 
■white heads, and the specific gravity of the juice from keeve much less 
than that of the juice from press, it is better to postpone adding the 
sugar until after the first racking from the fermenting barrels. 

Filtering the Cider. 

After the cider has been properly blended and racked it should be 
filtered. Although with the Invicta filter it is quite possible to filter the 
cider without racking, yet the filter gradually becomes clogged and needs 
to be cleaned out too frequently, an operation entailing some time and 
trouble. But after proper racking, the cider is found to filter with ease, 
and much larger quantities can be filtered before it is necessary to clean 
out the filter. Care must be taken not to allow too much time to elapse 
between the last racking and filtering. Otherwise the production of gas 
will be sufficient to again raise the deposited material. The time to be 
allowed will depend mainly on the temperature, and the rate of fermen¬ 
tation in the cider; the more rapid it is the sooner should filtration take 
place. Hence, in racking prior to filtration, we must be guided by the 
gravity of the juice and the rate of fermentation. It is in order to 
determine these factors that samples of the cider are drawn from time to 
time and their gravity estimated. 

The cider should be filtered so soon as it contains 4 per cent, of alco¬ 
hol by volume. This conclusion has been reached after very numerous 
experiments, extending over several years. It applies only to cider made 
from juice the original gravity of which was not above 1*060. When the 
original juice has a specific gravity of above 1*060 it is best to allow it to 
ferment to 1*025 before filtration, unless it is intended to make very 
sweet cider or to keep it in barrel some long time before bottling ; and 
even then it is a doubtful policy to filter when the gravity is too high. 
By the help of the preceding table on page 365 it will be easily discovered 
at what gravity each barrel will contain cider with 4 per cent, of alco¬ 
hol, and should be filtered, and it is well to go round the cider cellar and 
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mark this filtering gravity in chalk on every barrel. Rv testing the 
gravity of the fermenting juice from time to time, it will be seen whe¬ 
ther this is approaching the filtering stage rapidly or slowly. This is a 
most important point to determine. If the cider is fermenting rapidly 
then it will probably require to be racked two or three times : if it is 
fermenting slowly then one, or at most two, rankings may suffice. If it 
is fermenting rapidly then the first racking must be made when the 
gravity is still well above that desired, say, at 1*033, when the gravity 
desired is 1*025 , but if it is fermenting slowly then the first racking may 
be postponed until the gravity is 1*029. 

The rate of fermentation is discovered from the gravity as taken 
from time to time; as already described. 

Is Filtration Desirable? 

The introduction of the filter was naturally looked upon by old and 
experienced cider-makers as a rash scientific experiment. They had 
made cider, and good cider too, all their lives “without that thing.” 
Many were the ominous shakes of the head at each further step which 
the experiments took. At first it was going to take out of the cider all 
the “*bodv" (whatever this may mean, for each person gives a different 
definition of the word), and great was the surprise when it was found 
that the filter did not have this effect. Next, it was declared that all the 
flavour would be removed. But this prophecy also proved false. In 
spite of these evil prognostications, Mr. Neville Grenville decided, hav¬ 
ing faith in clean cider, that, so far as possible, the cider of 1895 should 
be filtered and bunged down to keep to 1897. The filtered cider was 
subsequently tasted, and compared with that which was not filtered. 
It was found in 1897 to be excellent, and far better than the unfiltered. 
It w^as evident that if filtered cider in cask could go successfully through 
such a trying summer as 1896, there was little fear of its not keeping in 
an ordinary season. Experiments have fully confirmed the value of the 
filter. At present the cost of a good filter is prohibitive to a farmer. A 
cheap and efficient cider filter is greatly needed. Meantime, large land¬ 
lords might do w r orse than purchase a filter and let it out among their 
tenants. It will not fail to materially improve the character of the 
cider, whether it be retained in casks or. transferred to bottles. 

(To he continued,) 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES* 
Experimental Vineyard* 

By H. E. Laffer. Superintendent of Vineyard. 

The season which opened so well has entirely changed,, and now our 
vintage must be small. No rain fell after November 3, consequent!} 7 
the vines suffered a severe check. This dry spell, culminating as it did 
with the intense heat at the end of December, played havoc with the 
fiuit, completely drying much of it U| 3 . The second heat wave, early in 
January, dried the grapes up still more. Notwithstanding the dry, hot 
weather, the ripening is a fortnight later than last year. Under pre¬ 
sent conditions the densities will be very high.- 

Currants set well, and showed a good crop, but birds have reduced 
it considerably. Starlings are present in great numbers, but bird- 
ecarers keep them on the move fairly well. There are many smaller 
birds, however, which are not so easily frightened, and these prove a 
great nuisance where currants are concerned. 

It has been necessary to water young trees several times in order to 
keep them going Those which were- established last year are doing 
fairly well. The fig is proving its hardiness and is doing well, but the 
trees which are most surprising are the pears. These have got a hold 
and are doing well, even on light limestone soil where stone fruits have 
died. 

The rainfall for 1904 totalled 14*53 in., this being nearly two inches 
below the average. TemjDeratures ranged very high towards the close 
of the year, the last two days reaching 117 c and 119° in the shade. This 
was followed by another spell early in January, four consecutive days 
going 112 117°, 116°, and 115° in the shade. 


RAW LEMON JUICE, 

The New South Wales Minister for Agriculture recently caused 
some inquiries to be made of Mr. Lance, Commercial Agent in London, 
regarding the prospects of a market for raw lemon juice, and that officer 
has now submitted some information on the subject. Raw lemon juice, 
he says, comes chiefly from Sicily, and is sold in pipes of 108 gallons. 
Ike demand is limited, is at the present time extremely bad, and is not 
expected to improve until the coming spring. The best juice on the 
English market is home squeezed, i.e., from imported lemons, the rinds 
of which are used for candied peel. It fetches a price of about Is. to 
Is. 3d. per gallon. Sicilian fetches from 9d. to Is., and, as far as can 
be gathered., about lOd. would be the price that might reasonably be 
anticipated for any that came from New South Wales, provided it was of 
good quality It is thought that the passage across the equator will be 
very t ying, and fermentation would be likely to set in, especially if much 
pulp was left in it. Hence f he necessity for the material to be thor¬ 
oughly strained.- At the same time, however, a little pulp left in the 
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juice is said to assist in maintaining its freshness. Mr. Lance was in¬ 
formed that the amount of acidity in the raw juice would not materially 
affect the price, provided it is not adulterated. It would be unwise to 
do more than send a small experimental package in the cold chamber at, 
say, 35°. There is, however, a steady demand for juice concentrated 
by evaporation, which mostly comes from the West Indies, and it seems 
to Mr. Lance that this is the form in which it would be the best for our 
producers to send it. The price is very low, especially at the present 
moment; but there would be no risk of loss by fermentation and leak¬ 
age, and the market is much more reliable. The extent of concentration 
varies very much. The basis on which it is reckoned is 64 oz. of citric 
acid per gallon, which is about the consistency of the Sicilian, and this 
would work out at about a reduction to one-sixteenth, the acidity of 
raw juice being about 10 oz. to the gallon. The West Indian is usually 
double this consistency, and fetches a proportionately higher price. Mr. 
Lance thinks that if it was concentrated to 1 in 10 it would be satisfac¬ 
tory, and would be worth about 4s. per gallon. As regards the package, 
it is not thought that this would make much difference, and if barrels of 
36 gallons were found more convenient, they might be used, but they 
must be good barrels. The West Indian growers concentrate four-fifths 
of their juice. 


TWENTY YEARS’ WHEAT IMPORTS INTO' 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The cereal year 1903-4 lias proved remarkable mainly for the un¬ 
usually small proportion of our wheat imports furnished by the 
United States, although that country has not yet relinquished the first 
place it has held for so many years as a shipper of wheat and flour. 
In view, however, of the possibility of the loss of this pre-eminence 
during the present cereal year, it appears desirable to examine the pro¬ 
gress of wheat production in those countries upon which we now mainly 
rely. 

In 1883 the acreage under wheat in the United States was esti- 
‘ mated by the Department of Agriculture at 36,456,000 acres. In 1903 
the same authority puts it at 49,465,000 acres, an increase of about 36 
per cent. The yield per acre quoted by the Washington Department 
would also seem to have increased from 12 bushels per acre on the 
average of the four years 1881-4 to 13*7 bushels on the average of 
1900-1903. During this interval—converting the bushels into cwt. for 
purposes of comparison—the smallest estimated production has been 185 
million cwt. in 1885, and the largest 388 million cwt. in 1901. 

With such large variations in the amount produced, the quantities 
available for export, after the demands of a rapidly growing population 
have been met, naturally vary largely; and our total receipts of wheat 
and flour (in terms of grain) from the United States have ranged from 
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27,352,000 cwt, in the cereal year 1888-9 to 66,736,000 cwt. in 1900-1, 
with, on the whole, a general tendency towards an increase. 

The United States ship a very large portion of their wheat to this 
country in the form of hour. This trade does not appear to be liable to 
quite such large fluctuations as that of the grain itself, although it 
naturally varies somewhat according to the harvest. The result is that, 
roughly speaking, the proportion of flour received here from the United 
States tends to rise when the total exports of grain and flour are 
small. In no cereal year has this been more conspicuous than in 1903-4, 
when we received only 12,897,000 cwt. from the United States in the 
form of grain, while 17,880,000 cwt. of wheat were required to produce 
the aggregate weight of the flour we received from that country. The 
amount of wheat reduced to the form of flour for export to this country 
has twice previously exceeded the quantity shipped in the form of grain 
in the past twenty years, viz., in 1887-8 and 1890-1. With a view” of , 
ascertaining the whole amount of our indebtedness to the United States 
for wheat the following table may be given, showing the total amount 
of wheat received from the United States, whether in the form of grain 
or flour (expressed in each case as grain), distinguishing the proportion 
in each category : — 

TABLE I. 

Imports of Wheat and Flour (Expressed as Grain) from the 
United States . 


Cereal Years. 

Amount Imported. 

Proportion received as 

Grain. j Flour. 

1 


Thousands of cwt. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1884-1885 . 

43,433 

60-5 

39*5 

1885-1886 . 

35,213 

59-4 

40*6 

1886-1887 . 

51,066 

62-1 

37*9 

1887-1888 . 

37,897 

48*1 

51*9 

1888-1889 . 

27,352 

52-6 

47 *4 

1889-1890 . 

36,829 

51*3 

48*7 

1890-1891 .! 

32,531 | 

48*9 

51*1 

1891-1892 .1 

58,750 1 

57*7 

42*3 

1892-1893 . 

63,957 

59-3 

40-7 

1893-1894 .! 

47,857 I 

52*2 

47*8 

1894-1895 . 

45,121 

55 *9 

44*1 

1895-3896 . 

48,439 

59*0 

41*0 

3896-3897 .1 

51,924 

61'0 

39*0 

1 $97-1898 . 

i 60,058 

61*2 

i 38*8 

1898-1899 .. 

; 63,752 

59*8 

40*2 

1899-1900 . 

55,768 

56*5 

43*5 

1900-1901 ... 

66,736 

58*8 

41*2 

1901-1902 . 

62,469 

66*6 

33*4 

1902-1903 . 

*54,257 

; 59*0 

! 41 *0 

1903-1904 ... 

30,777 

41*9 

58*1 


It is to be observed that the above figures of the amount received 
from the United States do not represent accurately the amount of wheat 
of United States origin, for the reason that there is a large cross-trade 
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between that country and Canada. What is precisely the effect of this' 
transit trade it is difficult to say. The United States and Canadian 
statistics agree fairly in recognising that something over 2,500,000 cwt. 
of United States wheat intended for this country passed through the 
Dominion in the fiscal year (ending 30th June) 1903-4. On the other 
hand, statistics of the amount of Canadian grain transported through 
the United States for shipment to this country-at Portland or some 
other Atlantic port—a trade which is particularly carried on during the 
winter—have been published by the United States. Government since 
1903. The quantity thus carried in transit to us in the fiscal year 1903-4 
is given as 4/789,286 cwt. of wheat, and 349,000 barrels (equivalent to 
841,339 cwt. of grain) of flour. So that of the receipts from the United 
States a net amount of some 24 or 3 million cwt. should apparently be 
deducted from the exports of the last cereal year as being of Canadian 
origin. 

Our imports of wheat from Canada have grown largely of late years, 
more especially since 1896-7, prior to which there had been compara¬ 
tively litcle progress. The largest contribution—14,082,000 cwt. (includ¬ 
ing flour in terms of grain)—was received in the cereal year 1902-3, 
and that of last year amounted to 12,430,000 cwt. 

Statistics relating to the agriculture of the whole Dominion of Can¬ 
ada are only collected in connection with the decennial' cehsus. In 1881 
the area under wheat was given as 2,342,000 acres (yielding 17,330,000 
cwt.); in 1891 as 2,701,000 acres (yielding 22,614,000 cwt.), while in 
1901 it was returned as 4,225,000 acres (yielding 29,771,000 cwt.). As 
regards individual provinces, the chief wheat-growing area is how Mani¬ 
toba, with, in 1903, 2,443,000 acres, as compared with 209,000 in 1883. 
The province of Ontario, which had 1,684,000 acres in 1883, has, on the 
other hand, in common with the East of Canada generally, steadily de¬ 
creased its wheat production, and now has but 914,000 acres. This 
province bids fair to be shortly overtaken by the North-West Territories, 
which, in 1903, had 841,000 acres under wheat, against only 308,000 five 
years previously. 

The chief competitor with the United States in shipments of wheat 
to Great Britain has been, as a general rule, Russia; although this coun¬ 
try is an uncertain source of supply. Nor can it be said that, on the 
whole,- it has of late years shown any continuous tendency to increase 
its experts, at least to the United Kingdom. The largest quantities we 
have received thence have been 24 million cwt. in 1888-9, and 23 million 
cwt. in 1894-5 ; while the 19 millions received in 1903-4 was no greater 
than the quantity received in 1889-90. On the other hand, poor har¬ 
vests have resulted in our receiving less than 4 million cwt. in 1886-7, 
and in each of the four consecutive years 1898-9 to 1901-2. ■ On three 

occasions during the past twenty years Russia surpassed the United 
States as a contributor of wheat in the form of grain alone; a circum¬ 
stance which occurred again in 1903-4, when, however, Russia was her¬ 
self surpassed by India. 
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The offfcm 1 Russian statistics suggest a large growth of the wheat 
areas. An enquiry 'in 1881 put the wheat'area in European Russia (ex¬ 
cluding Poland) at 28,947,000 acres; while in 1903 it is given as 
43,755,000 acres. To this must be added the area in Poland, the Cau¬ 
casus, Siberia, and the Asiatic Steppes, which together had 13,518,000 
acres under wheat in 1903. The estimated production amounted in 
1884 to 138/315,000 ewt. in Russia proper only, and to 242,774,000 
cwt. (in the same territory) in 1903. In connection with the small, 
growth of Russian exports to the United Kingdom, the effect of the 
growing demands of Russia’s nearest neighbour—Germany—must not 
be overlooked. 

The third country which during the period under review has con¬ 
tributed most to our supplies is India. This great dependency, owing to 
its climate, is at times subjected to severe fluctuations in its production 
which are naturally to a great extent reflected in its exports to this 
country, although it does not always follow that a yield above the nor¬ 
mal will invariably result in a large exportation. The consumption of 
wheat in India appears, in fact, to be unusually susceptible to the vari¬ 
ations in the price that may be obtained by exporting it to other coun¬ 
tries.. This is brought out by the following table, which shows the 
area, production, and exports of wheat from India during the past fifteen 
years. For the purpose of this table, the financial years ending March 
31, which may also be looked upon as the Indian “export” years, have 
been taken; and the British Gazette price in the calendar years 1889- 
1903 has been added for comparison: — 

TABLE II. 

Area, Production, and Export of Wheat in India , and Gazette Price of 

British Wheat . 


Years 
ending 
31st March. 

Area. 

Production. 

. ' 

Exports in Following Year. 

T . n , To United 

lot Ait • T 1 * 1 i 

Kingdom. 

British 
Gazette 
Price of 
Wheat per 
Quarter. 


'thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1 Thousands 




of Acres. 

of Cwt. 

of Cwt, 

of Cwt. 

s. 

d. 

1889-1890 

24,773 

122,460 

14,320 

9,271 

31 

11 

1890-1891 

26,576 

137,520 

30,307 

13,866 

37 

o, : 

1891-1892 

24,482 

110,700 

14,973 

9,926 

30 

3 

1892-1S93 

26,429 

143,860 

12,157 

7,429 

26 

4 

1893-1894 

26,778 

135,420 

6,890 

5,088 

22 

10 . 

1894-1895 

25,994 

125,586 

10,004 

7,736 

23 

1 . 

1895-1890 ! 

23,242 

110,219 

1,911 

1,506 

26 

<■>. ... 

1896-1897 

19,024 

97,857 

2,393 

1,079 

30 

2_ 

1897-1898 [ 

22,954 

133,735 

19,520 

10,674 

34 

o • 

1898-1899 

23,923 

126.792 

9,704 

6,549 

25 

..8 

1899 1900 : 

17,183 

97,394 

; 50 

7 

26 

11 

1900-1901 I 

22 922 

135.3U 

7,322 

4,879 

26 

9 

1901-1902 ! 

1 23,447 

121,270 

10,292 

8,894 

28 

1 

1902 1903 i 

23,092 

155,322 

1, 25,911 

; 19,733 

26 

9 

1903-1904 | 

i 27,773 

187,730 

' ' 

| 

f ■ 

— 

. ' — 
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There are in this table three years in which the exports were un¬ 
usually heavy, viz., the financial years 1890-1, 1897-8, and 1902-3. In 
the first two of these years the price of wheat in Europe, owing mainly 
to shortages in the Russian or American crop of the previous season, 
was much above the average, and the Indian production was little more 
than normal, while in 1902-3 the Gazette price was under the average 
of the period and the Indian production was exceptionally heavy. 
Apart from the last two years, the largest harvest was in 1892-3 ; but 
owing to the low value then current, India apparently preferred to con¬ 
sume more of it at home. The smallest exports, on the other hand, 
were in 1895-6, 1896-7, and 1899-1900, all corresponding to years of 
very low production; the price in 1896-7 was, it is true, comparatively 
high, but there was clearly no wheat available for export. In another 
year,' 1891-2, the preceding harvest had also been poor, but the price 
was sufficiently high to draw out an export above the average. It may, 
therefore, safely be concluded that the price which Europe is willing to 
pay is a very important factor in regulating the external trade of India, 
and that as much weight should be given to the values current as to the 
amount of the crop in forming any anticipations of the probable exports 
from that country. 

Considering now the British cereal year, it may be remarked that 
1903-4 is the first occasion on which India, with over 23 million cwt., has 
occupied the foremost place among the countries supplying us with wheat 
in grain, although it has not yet exceeded the amount of wheat and flour 
together from the United States. 

Argentina has, during the past five years, sent us more wheat on 
the average than any other country except the United States. But it 
is only in comparatively recent years that it has come to the front, and 
the extension of its wheat area has been more rapid than in any of the 
other important territories contributing to our supplies of breadstuffs, 
while it is also probably capable of still further increasing this area 
more rapidly than other countries. Statistics for early years are mostly 
wanting, but official enquiries return the wheat area at 271,000 acres in 
1875, 601,000 in 1883, 2,014,000 in 1888, 5,063,000 in 1895, and 
8,348,000 in 1900-1, while the latest returns—for 1903-4—show 
9,271,000 acres. The progress of the export trade has been equally rapid. 
It is only from 1891-2 that the imports of wheat from Argentina can be 
given for our cereal year, they having previously been grouped with 
‘"other countries” in the monthly trade returns. In that year, however, 
we received 2,692,000 cwt. Imports rapidly increased until they reached 
14,106,000 cwt in 1894-5, then dwindled, and rose again to a maximum 
of 18,116,000 in 1899-1900; and, after a further fall to under 5,000,000 
cwt. in 1901-2, recovered to 17,490,000 cwt. in 1903-4. 

Two other sources of wheat, upon occasion, rise to considerable im¬ 
portance. These are Roumania and Australasia. Both are subject to 
climatic conditions that render them very unreliable sources of supply. 
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Our imports from the former frequently follow the movements of the 
Russian trade., though there are certain notable exceptions. The largest 
quantities received from Roumania have been 4,301,000 cwt. in 1890-1 
and 4,536,000 in 1896-7 ; on the other hand, not a single cwt. was receiv¬ 
ed thence in the season 1899-1900. Australasia, while capable of yield¬ 
ing much more than Roumania in good years, sent us absolutely no¬ 
thing in 1896-7. Perhaps the most interesting example of wide fluctu¬ 
ations according to the season is to be found in the last three years. In 

1901- 2 we received from Australasia 6,799,000 cwt. (the maximum), in 

1902- 3 only 91,000 cwt. (the lowest but one), while in 1903-4 we had 
6,570,000 cwt. (the highest after 1901-2). 

It may be mentioned that we have occasionally received as much as 
a million cwt. from Germany, Turkey, Bulgaria, and, in earlier years, 
Chili. 

The foregoing statements may conveniently be summed up in Table 
iii., showing the proportions of our wheat supplies received from the 
principal countries during the past twenty years. The figures refer to 
grain and flour together. The importation of flour from Russia, India, 
Argentina, Roumania, and Australasia has been ignored: the amounts 
received thence will not affect the percentages, except that the flour from 
Argentina (now amounting to 100,000 cwt. or rather more annually) 
would raise that country's quota by a decimal point in certain years. 

TABLE III. 

Percentage of Wheat (Grain and Flour Expressed as GrainJ Imported 
into the United Kingdom from certain Countries to Total Imports . 


' 

Cereal Years. 

United 

States. 

Canada. 

Russia. 

■ 

India. 

Argen¬ 

tina. 

Other 

Co’ntries 

Total. 

1884-1885 . 

53*3 

3*0 

11*8 

12*3 


19*6 

100 

1885-1886 . 

50 9 

4*1 

10*1 

17*6 

— 

17*3 

100 

1886-1887 . 

64*9 

6*6 

3.9 

13*6 

— 

11*0 

100 

1887-1888 . 

49*8 

4*6 

20*0 

8*2 

— 

■ 17*4 

100 

1888-1889 . 

33*7 

2*4 

29-8 

11*9 

— 

22-2 

100 

1889-1890 . 

45*1 

3*4 

23*3 

11*6 

— 

16*6 

100 

1890-1891 . 

40*0 

4*5 

19*S 

13*4 

— 

22*3 

100 

1891-1892 . 

59*2 

5*2 

6*4 

15*8 

2*7 

10*7 

100 

. 1892-1893 . 

66*1 

5*7 

8*4 ; 

5*8 i 

6*2 

7*8 

100 

1893-1894 . 

49*8 

4*6 

17*2 

6*6 

12*2 

9*6 

too 

1894-1895 ... 

42 3 

4*3 

21 5 

7*1 

13*2 

11*6 

100 

1895-1896 . 

50*2 

6*4 

18*9 

5*0 

6*3 

13*2 

.100 

1896-1897 . 

55*9 I 

6*3 

16*6 

*5 

1*4 

19*3 

100 

1897-1898 . 

63*9 

7*4 

10*4 

8*5 

4*2 

5*6 

100 

1898-1899 ... 

64*5 

9*9 1 

3*3 

I 8*8 ! 

7*4 

„ 6*1 

100 

1899-1900 ... ... 

58*7 s 

9*1 

3 0 

; 1*6 

19*1 

8*5 

100 

1900-1901 . 

64*4 i 

7*9 

3*6 

1*3 

11*1 

11*7 

100 

1901 1902 . 

61*7 ! 

10*7 

3*0 

7*3 

4*9 

12*4 

100 

1902-1903 . 

48*6 

12*6 

12*3 

10*7 

10*6 

5 *2 

100 

1903-1904 . 

25*7 

10*4 

16*1 

! 19*3 

I 

14*6 

13 9 

100 
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As regards our supplies during the current cereal year, 1904-5, the 
chief feature is the anticipated inability of the United States to furnish 
more than a relatively small proportion. The official United States 
Crop Reporter in May last put the area, under winter wheat at about 
27,083,500 acres, and the spring wheat area was returned in June at 
17,141,000 acres, or 44,224,500 acres altogether. This is considerably 
below the area of 1903. Official figures regarding the yield have on.lv 
been partially given. In August the amount of winter wheat was esti¬ 
mated as 173,000,000 cwt., and in October the yield of spring wheat was 
returned at 12*7 bushels per acre, both these figures being, of course, pro¬ 
visional. These estimates would indicate a total production of some 
286,000,000 cwt., provided no change be supposed to have occurred since 
the dates at which the different data were published. This amount is 
very considerably below that of recent years, and, in fact, many persons 
in the trade seem to think that.the production may be even less. As 
regards probable exports, no official data naturally exist; but trade fore¬ 
casts, such as those of the Corn Ti’ade News, are current of a probable 
export from the United States of some 25,000,000 cwt. during the pre¬ 
sent cereal year, some portion of which will, doubtless, be taken by other 
countries. 

As the L T nited Kingdom now requires well over 100 million cwt. 
annually, it seems clear that we can look to the United States for only a 
comparatively small proportion. India had (last March) a very bounti¬ 
ful harvest, and can do much to help the deficiency, but a large part of 
its surplus has already been shipped, and the same may be said of Ar¬ 
gentina. Much, therefore, depends on what these two countries may 
produce next harvest. So far they promise well; but this remark, in the 
case of India, can be taken, to mean little more than that sowings have 
been completed under favourable conditions. The Argentine crop is 
now near maturity, and an export of upwards of 50 million cwt. has 
been suggested as probable. The harvest in Canada is not thought to be 
nearly so shors as in the United States, so that exports on as large a scale 
as in recent years may be available. Apart from these two countries, 
Russia may be expected to supply the larger proportion of our require¬ 
ments. A recent telegraphic summary states that the Central Statisti¬ 
cal Committee at St. Petersburg have estimated the total wheat produc¬ 
tion of the seventy-two Governments in 1904 at 82,818,000 qrs,, or 
355,000,000 cwt. This is considerably more than last year, and also 
much over an average crop. It may be anticipated, therefore, that dur- 
ing the season 1904-5 the hulk of the wheat consumed in the United 
kingdom will be of Russian, Argentine, and Indian origin .—J ournal 
Board of Agriculture, England. 
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REPORT ON THE 1904-05 HARVEST AT THE ROSE- 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM. 

By Arthur J. Perkins. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS. 

With a view to a better understanding of the results. 1 am prefac- 
ing m}' report on the 1904-05 harvest at the Boseworthy Agricultural 
College with a brief review of the weather conditions that presided over 
the growth of the plants and the development of the grain. 

Rainfall .--Below is shown the rainfall for the year, together with 
the registered means of preceding years:-- 



1904. 

inches. 

Mean of preceding 2'2 
inches. 

January ... . 

L87 

0*93 

February . 

0*84 

0*48 

March . 

0*39 

0*65 

April . 

1*26 

2*03 

May .. ... 

1*44 

1*82 

June 

2*43 

. 2*85 

July . 

1* 77 

1*89 

August . 

1*27 

2*17 

September . 

0*36 

1*78 

October ... . 

2*20 

1*61 

November . 

0*87 

0*91 

December. 

0*00 

0*76 

Total . ... 

14-70 

17*88 


On the whole, therefore, the fall during 1904 was fully 3 inches 
below the registered mean of the preceding 22 years. On the other 
hand, the distribution, without being ideally perfect, was such as to ad¬ 
mit of the production of good average crops. 

Late Summer and Early ,4«£i/»z».-~Where cereals are sown on bare 
fallow, or aftei fallow crops, weather conditions during the preceding 
summer and autumn frequently exercise an important influence on the 
subsequent development of the former. In this connection a moist, tem¬ 
perate summer may always be considered as more or less favourable. It 
facilitates tillage operations on the fallows, or in the fallow crops, in¬ 
duces the germination of seeds of weeds that would otherwise lie dor¬ 
mant and come up with the crop in the following year ; and helps to 
maintain the surface layers of the soil in that friable, moist condition 
so favourable to the action* of the nitrifying ferment. In all these ad¬ 
vantages the crops recently harvested have certainly benefited, for the 
summer months were both unusually moist and mild. 

The Seeding Months.—"The seeding months—April and May—were* 
on thewhole, favourable. There is, perhaps, nothing more perplexing 
to the farms* than late March rains that are not followed up by April 
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and May rains to ensure successful germination. They leave the soil 
neither sufficiently dry nor sufficiently moist to render advisable early 
sowing, and in the meanwhile the time of the year usually most favour¬ 
able to seeding operations gradually slips away. From this perplexity 
we were saved last year. March was unusually dry, and an inch and a 
fifth fell on April 20, affording f he best possible conditions for early 
sowing. Rain in May was somewhat scanty, but well distributed, being 
represented by half a dozen heavy showers at suitable intervals. Tem¬ 
perature was rather low throughout this month, and it closed with seven 
successive frosts. 

Midwinter Months. -June and July were both wet months. There 
were eleven wet days in June and eight in July. Both were cold, al¬ 
though over the whole period there was only one frost, towards the end 
of July. On the whole, although germination was excellent, the low 
temperature that obtained from the beginning of May to the end of July 
checked considerably the growth of the crops. This was particularly 
noticeable in the oat and barley crops, and also in some of the wheat 
crops. At the beginning of August the general appearance of the crops 
could hardly be described as healthy. 

Spring Months .—August was comparatively dry and cold, nor did 
the crops make much progress in this month. September was exception¬ 
ally dry, and, fortunately, unusually cold, otherwise the crops would 
have suffered more severely from the prolonged drought. October open¬ 
ed with cool weather and slight showers. On the 19th there was heavy 
rain, and the rest of the month offered good, warm, growing weather. 

Summer Months .—From the 2nd to the 5th of November showery 
weather prevailed, but from that date to the end of December not a 
drop of rain fell, offering almost ideal harvesting conditions. November 
was at times hot, at times cold ; whilst December was almost uniformly 
warm. 

Conclusions .—On the whole, therefore, the weather conditions were 
favourable to the development and ripening of grain, and unfavourable 
to the growth of heavy crops of straw, and consequently of hay. What 
at first had the appearances of a late season developed ultimately, under 
continued dry weather, into a somewhat early one. The quality of the 
grain—to which I propose referring in detail subsequently—proved quite 
exceptional, and this, notwithstanding an unexpectedly early appear¬ 
ance of red rust 

FIELDS UNDER CROP. 

The field under cereals, with their areas, are given below: — 

Ebsary’s C.—32*36 acres barley. 

Ebsary’s B.—63'00 acres oats. 

Ebsary’s A.—51*30 acres wheat. 

Nottle’s. — 209*39 acres wheat. 

No. 5.—142*14 acres wheat. 
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HAY HARVEST, 

With the exception of 11 acres that had been cnt out for ensilage, 
the whole of the oats in Ebsary's R were cut for hay. The oats were 
allowed to ripen well, and were cut somewhat late; the binders started 
work on Octobei 25. From the 53 acres we gathered in 140 tons, weighed 
over the weighbridge, and representing a yield of about 2 tons 14 cwt. 
to the acre. 

On November 7 we started cutting wheaten hay in Not tie's; from 
40 acres we carted in 98 tons, representing 2 tons 9 cwt. to the acre. 

The cats had been dressed with 1 cwt. of superphosphate to the 
acre, drilled in March, -dhead of seeding operations. 

The wheat had been similarly dressed, the manure being drilled in 
with the seed. 

Weight of New Hay in the Stack .—As all the hay that was stacked 
had been previously weighed on a weighbridge, I thought that we had a 
good opportunity of determining exactly the weight of new hay per unit 
of volume in the stack. I therefore asked Mr. W. R. Jamieson to cube 
the stacks as accurately as possible, and to let me have the results. 

He found that a stack containing 120 tons of rather ripe oaten hay 
cubed 1,410 cubic yards, representing 11| cubic yards to the ton. Hence 
a cubic yard of this hay, newly stacked, weighed a little over 190 lb. 

Another stack, containing 96 tons of wheaten hay, cubed 1,116 
cubic yards, representing 11J cubic yards to the ton; and a cubic yard of 
newly*-stacked wheaten hay weighed a little over 192J ft>. 

GRAIN HARVEST. 

The barley and wheat crops that were reserved for grain were cut 
with the binders and put through a threshing machine, as has been the 
practice in the past, at the College. The straw was pressed in a Howard 
continuous self-feeding press, and an effort was made to save for feeding 
purposes the chaff and the cavings by heaping them up in a rectangular 
stack, walled in with bales of straw. The whole process of the threshing 
operations is illustrated by the accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. 
R. K. Lawrence. 

With nothing but strippers and harvesters around us, it may be 
questioned whether the practice adopted at the College is, on the whole, 
the best possible that could be recommended. I think that I am in a 
position to show that this is certainly the case ; and I am not sure but 
that in the course of time, even with our neighbours, the threshing ma¬ 
chine will supersede the stripper and its more modern rival, the complete 
harvester. 

There are many advantages that can be claimed for the thresher. 
In the first place, should red rust threaten it is always possible, and in 
fact generally advantageous, to cut the crop in advance of complete ma¬ 
turity of the grain. Perhaps, on the whole, the soft grain, besides es- 
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taping the baneful effects of rust, is able, in the shelter of the stock, to 
ripen and develop to better advantage than on the exposed stalk. Fur¬ 
ther, the crop that is cut escapes many a storm that scatters broadcast 
the grain that is wearily awaiting the advent of the stripper. Whether 
under equally favourable conditions the use of the threshing machine- 
leads to the saving of grain is a question that it is difficult to settle off 
hand. For, however carefully the sheaves be handled, between the field 
and the threshing machine, there invariably arise unavoidable losses. 
When the work of the threshing machine is completed by that of the 
straw press, it leads to the saving of the straw in the most economical 
manner possible. Nor is it necessary to find a market for this straw to 
render this operation profitable, for straw has a feeding value of its own 
that is most generally overlooked in Australia. When live stock are 
joined more generally to general farming this fact will come to be recog¬ 
nised. Finally, in the cavings and chaff of the thresher we have addi¬ 
tional feeding material of considerable value, whenever sufficient trouble 
is taken to protect them from the weather. 

What it costs to handle a harvest in this fashion I shall endeavour 
to put on record from our own experience, and, be it remembered in this 
connection, that our labour, though willing enough, is by no means all 
skilled, and what we can do others can readily better. 

I assume that by working continuously, with two shifts, for 16 
hours a clay, it will be possible to thresh the produce of 30 acres going 
20 bushels to the acre. This would mean 130 bags of dressed grain 
daily. A binder would cut this area in three clays, and the cost of the 
work could be represented as follows: 

Three days 7 labour, at 6s. ..... TO 18 0 

Twme . — ... ... ... . 2 12 6 

Three days 7 feed for three horses ... ... . 0 9 0 

Wear and tear on. binder, etc. ... . 0 3 6 

Cost of cutting 30 acres . '. £4 3 0 

To keep the threshing machine going continuously would be requir¬ 
ed three hay trollies, with their drivers and horses, and three men in the 
field', pitching and loading. For two shifts'this would mean twelve men 
for carting and loading, and the expense would be represented as fol¬ 
lows': 

Twelve men, at 6s.. £3 12 0 

Feed of 12 horses, at Is. ... . ... ... 0 12 0 

Interest and wear and tear on trollies . ... 0 2 0 

Cost of carting and loading 30 acres ... ... £4 6 0 

To, work the thresher and straw press, to stack the wheat and straw, 
and f to handle the cavings, and cocky chaff , would be required two shifts 
of 13 men each, or, rather, one of 12 and the other of 14. They Would 
be distributed as follows:-—1 engine-driver, 1 feeder for thresher, 1 cut¬ 
ting bands, 1 bagging wtreat and sewing, 1 raking chaff, 1 helping to 
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throw off sheaves, 1 feeding press, 2 wiring bales, 1 stacking bales, 2 
handling cavings and chaff, and 1 shifting bags. The working plant 
would cost from £580 to £600. I assume that £90 per annum, Le., 15 
per cent., would cover wear and tear and interest. This would represent 
£3 a day. The cost would, therefore, be distributed as follows: — 

Labour at thresher, 26 men, at 6s. £7 16 0 

Fuel and oil .. 0 15 0 

Wire for straw . 110 0 

Interest and depreciation . 3 0 0 

Cost of threshing 130 bags . £13 1 0 

To sum up, therefore, the cutting, carting, and threshing of 30 
acres would be represented by: — 

For cutting . £4 3 0 

For carting . 4 6 0 

For threshing and stacking . 13 1 0 

£21 10 0 

The above estimate, which is in every way an exceedingly liberal 
cne, brings the actual cost to 14s. 4d. an acre, and, in addition to the 
wheat stacked in bags, we have from J to f of a ton of baled straw to the 
acre, besides an abundance of feeding material in the shape of cavings 
and chaff. I am under the impression that in ordinary circumstances 
wheat cannot be stripped, cleaned, and stacked for much less than 5s. an 
acre; the balance, 9s. 4d., is below the value of the straw and chaff. 

Barley Crops. 

The barley crops were sown in Ebsary's C. The past history of this 
field is summarised below : — 

1899. Purchased and fallowed. 

1900. Under wheat (2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

1901. Bare fallow. 

1902. Under wheat (2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

19,03. Bare fallow. 

1904. Under barley (1 cwt. superphosphate to the acre). 

The soil in this paddock is somewhat light, running partly into a 
sandy pine ridge. It is better adapted to barley and rye than to either 
wheat or oats. 

Four varieties of barley, viz., Cape barley (27*86 acres), Duckbill (2 
acres), Chevalier (2 acres), and Skinless barley (J acre), were sown from 
the 20th to the 22nd of April, immediately after 1*20 inches of rain. 
Germination was satisfactory, but subsequent winter growth slow, and 
more or less unhealthy. Weeds, too, showed a tendency to smother the 
crop, so that it became necessary to horsehoe it with an old Garrett hoe. 
The work done by this implement was quite satisfactory, and ultimately 
the crop was clean. At harvest time the crop showed well, the plants 
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being fairly well beaded, with a well-developed, plump grain, and short 
in the straw. 

We were deceived in the season. What in the earlier part of the 
spring had all the appearances of a late season, developed ultimately un¬ 
der continued dry weather into an early one. The barley ripened off 
rapidly, and the binders could not leave the hay fields to cut it down in 
time. This contretemps resulted in the loss of some grain, particularly 
in the skinless variety. The binders were set going on the 7th Novem¬ 
ber, immediately after the heavy showers that fell in the early days of 
that month. Unfortunately, these rains helped to discolour what would 
otherwise have been an excellent sample of grain. I propose discussing 
the quality of the grain under a separate heading; there is, therefore, no 
occasion to dwell upon this question here at any further length. The 
sheaves were stooked in the field, and threshing started on December 5. 
The respective yields of the different plots are given below: — 


TABLE I. 

Yield per Acre of Barley Crops. 


Varieties. 

Total 

Produce. 

Grain. 

1 Straw and 
| Chaff to 50 lb. 

! of Grain. 

| Grain to 100 lb. 

! of Straw and 
Chaff. 


lbs. 

bushels 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Cape Barley ... ... 

4,072 

38-66 

105 

47 

Chevalier Barley 

3,165 

19-29 

164 

30 

Duckbill Barley 

3,200 

19-12 

167 

30 

Skinless Barley 

4,000 

I 24*40 

! 164 

30 


Wheat Crops. 

The following fields were sown to wheat: —Ebsary’s A, Nottle’s, and 
No. 5. 

ebsary's a. 

The history of this field is identical with that already given for Eb- 
sary's C, excepting that in 1904 it again came under wheat. 

The manure—107 fb. of superphosphate to the acre—was drilled in 
ahead of the seed towards the end of March. The seeding extended from 
April 26 to May 4, shortly after a heavy fall of rain. The condition of 
the fallow ground was, however, far from satisfactory at seeding time. 
Part of the ground had been broken up with a Triumph multi-furrow 
plough, which had done very indifferent work, and throughout the sea¬ 
son that portion of the crops growing on this land was in marked con¬ 
trast with those growing on land broken up with the ordinary three-fur¬ 
row. The "Triumph plough may occasionally find its place in the shallow 
working of stubbles for catch crops, or, again, in cultivating fallow land, 
but to break up lea land it is quite unsuited. Had it not been used 
here the yield of this paddock would have been considerably heavier than 
ultimately turned out to be the case. 
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Portion of the seed, viz., Silver King, Comeback, Jonathan, Rerraf, 
Ghiyas, Carmichael's Eclipse, and Petatz Surprise, was purchased seed, 
and was pickled with a 21 per cent, solution of Milestone; the balance 
that was College grown was sown untreated. Ultimately, the whole 
field proved to be comparatively free from smut or bunt. According to 
varieties, from 60 to 100 lb. of seed per acre were sown. The College" 
grown seed was put through a special seed cleaner and grader. 

Growth in this paddock was exceedingly unsatisfactory throughout 
the winter, and in August the plants presented a sickly yellow appear¬ 
ance. I therefore decided to top dress it with i cwt. of nitrate of soda 
to the acre. This was clone on August 19. Fortunately, wet weather 
conditions prevailed from the 27th to the 30th of that month, otherwise 
in all probability the dressing would have remained ineffective. The 
plants, however, recovered, and the yield proved ultimately far in excess 
of what might have been anticipated in spring. The most striking fea¬ 
ture, however, was the extraordinary weight per bushel attained by 
wheats in this field. Whether or not it was attributable to the nitrate 
top dressing it is difficult at present to say. I shall not, however, dwell 
at further length on this question, as I propose discussing it in detail at 
a later date. 


Yields and details concerning the various plots are given below, in 
Table IT.: - 


TABLE II. 


Yields per Acre of Varieties Grown in Ebsary's A , 


Varieties. 

Area 
in Crop. 

Total 
Produce 
per Acre. 

Grain 
per Acre. 

Straw and 
Chaff to 60 lb. 
of Grain. 

Grain to 100 
lb. of Straw 
and Chaff. 


Acres. 

lbs. 

bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Silver King. 

•2*025 

4,09.) 

20*55 

190 

30 

Rerraf . 

1 *000 

3,300 

18*87 

175 

34 ' 

Gluyas . 

20 125 

3,354 

17*60 

191 

31 

Carmichael’s Eclipse 

4*125 

3,207 

17*89 

179 

33 

Majestic . 

1 *625 

4,178 

16*72 

250 

■ ,24 

Bearded Innominate 

1 956 

3,170 

16*21 

196 

31 

King’s Early ... 

4 *556 

3,444 

15 92 

216 

' 28 

Comeback . 

2*100 

3,048 

15*89 

192 

31 

Jonathan . 

2*100 

2,376 

14*17 

168 

i ■ ■ 36 

Early Purple Straw ... 

2*175 

2,690 

13*74 

196 

! 31 

Neumann’s Early ... 

1 912 

2,673 

13*50 

198 

I 1 29 

Waddy . 

! 1*944 

3,266 

12*61 

259 

| . ■ 23 

Boomerang .... ... 

! 1 *787 

3,089 

12*38 

249 

! 24 

Californian Purple ... 

i 2*094 

2,913 

9 86 

295 

20 

Petatz Surprise 

| 1775 

2,479 

11*39 

218 ' ' • 

27 

Total area 

. ' " ■ ^ ^ ' ! 

51*299 | 

3,137 

15*70 

- ■ 200 ^ 

30 


Tims it will be seen that in this field Silver King yielded the 
heaviest return in grain, and was second only to Majestic for weight of 
total produce. To us these results came somewhat as a surprise, for Sil¬ 
ver King was badly affected with rust, and showed very unevenly in 
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development oi ear. The sample of grain was somewhat poor, pinched 
grains being fairly abundant. It is quite evident, however, that Silver 
Fling is a good yielding variety. 

Rerraf, which is second on the list, is new to the College. The straw 
was short; heads of good average length; occasional plants badly affected 
by rust. 

It should be noted, however, that Gluyas, which comes fourth on 
die list, was the only variety covering an important area. This excel¬ 
lent variety is deservedly popular with many farmers. For several years 
i have watched it on the College Farm. At all times it has yielded good 
average crops, and has never shown a sign of rust, even in verv rusty 
seasons. It has two defects. When overripe it is apt to bend over 
somewhat at the head, and is always hard to thresh. Its many advan¬ 
tages more than counter-balance these slight disadvantages. 

I have but slight experience of Carmichael’s Eclipse. I believe 
that this is the first year that it has been grown at the College. In 
many respects it resembles Gluyas rather closely. It is somewhat lighter 
coloured in the straw, however, and does not appear to bend over to the 
same extent. It proved equally free from rust. On present appear¬ 
ances I am inclined to look upon it as an excellent variety, and well 
worth a more extended trial. 

Majestic, an excellent hay wheat, was, as usual, somewhat blighted 
off towards the end of the ear, and in consequence perhaps reduced in 
yield of grain. Bearded Innominate did not come up to expectations; 
and as for King’s Early we are bound to recognise that latterly it has 
deteriorated at the College. The heads are no longer what they were 
wont to be. I propose in the future, by systematic selection, endeavour¬ 
ing to improve this variety, that experience has shown to be so well 
adapted to local conditions. 

Of the remaining wheats, Comeback and Jonathan are alone worth 
mentioning. They are both new to the College, and I ain inclined to 
think that better results may be anticipated from them in the future. I 
may draw attention to the exceptional weight of Comeback, some of 
which went 71 Ifo. to the bushel. 

In this paddock Gluyas, Carmichael’s Eclipse, Jonathan, and Come¬ 
back proved free from rust. 

King’s Early, Bearded Innominate, Rerraf, Californian Purple, Ma¬ 
jestic, Petatz Surprise, and Boomerang were only slightly affected in the 
stemwhilst Silver King, Waddy, and Neumann's Early suffered more 
severely, and Early Purple Straw very considerably. 

It may be pointed out that on the average in this held there was 
half a bushel of wheat for every 100 fb. of straw. And in this connec¬ 
tion a wheat like Jonathan, with $6 fb. of grain to 100 fb. of straw, is 
incomparably more profitable at the harvest than a wheat running 20 lb,, 
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like Californian Purple. I am quite aware that these relations of grain 
to straw will vary with the seasons, but I am under the impression that 
in the same field and in the same season they will remain sufficiently 
constant to sel out fairly accurately the relative tendencies of different 
varieties that are being tested. In a good hay wheat like Majestic the 
proportion of straw to grain will naturally be higher. 

(To be continued*) 


HARVESTING THE WHEAT CROP. 

THE USE OF THE BINDER AND HEADER. 

By W. L. Summers. 

Every year there is considerable discussion at the meetings of the 
Agricultural Bureau as to which method of harvesting the wheat crop is 
the best. Following a dry year this subject receives special attention 
from the fact that feed for stock is scarce, and consequently the value of 
a good stack of straw is brought home with more than usual force. 
Without wishing to imply that there is any “best” method of harvesting 
the crop, the purpose of this article is to draw attention to the value and 
capabilities of the header under conditions prevailing upon an up-to-date 
farm. Recently, in company with Professor Angus and Mr. R. Marshall, 
the writer visited the farm of Mr. Albert Marshall, at Wasleys, for the 
purpose of seeing a Moody patent header at work. Owing to the fact 
that he has a ready demand for good straw Mr. Marshall cut the whole 
of his crop with the binder, with the intention of heading it. 

On the occasion of our visit the header was being driven by a port¬ 
able 8 h.p. Hornsby oil engine, and was treating an average of about 3-| 
tons of sheaves per hour, while the daily output of bagged grain ranged 
from 280 to 300 bushels. The wheat was Early Solid Straw, a variety 
very difficult to thresh. The header has an elevator attachment for carry¬ 
ing away the straw, which is stacked as it comes from the machine. The 
system adopted is to cut and stock the crop, and then head it as it is 
carted from the field. This greatly reduces the labour attached to the 
operations, and avoids unnecessary handling of the ripe sheaves, with the 
consequent loss of grain. It may be objected that should much rain fall 
there would be considerable damage to the grain in the stocks, but Mr. 
Marshall states that the stooks are built to shed the water, and that dur¬ 
ing the unusually wet summer of 1903-4 the damage was, if anything, less 
than in the standing crops. 

At the time of our visit the crop from a 200-acre paddock was being 
headed* Three wagons were employed in carting, and the sheaves were 
put through the header as quickly as two men could pitch them on to the 
receiver from the wagon. As the sheaves were headed they passed on to 
the elevator, and on to a stack already about 18 ft. in height; four men 
were kept busy stacking. While all but the heads on the shorter stems 
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are threshed, the sheaves are left intact and are easily stacked, which is 
far from being the case with straw from the thresher. Altogether four¬ 
teen hands were employed, as detailed below : — 

3 men carting. 

2 men in field, helping to load. 

1 man feeding sheaves through the header. 

1 boy guiding the sheaves to the elevator. 

4 men stacking. 

1 man attending to the cocky chaff. 

2 men removing and sewing up bags. 

The engine consumes about 7 gallons of oil daily, costing 3s. Gd. With 
labour, this represents a daily outlay of £3 11s. 6cl. To attempt a finan¬ 
cial comparison of this system of harvesting the grain with that of strip¬ 
ping and winnowing, or of harvesting with the complete harvester, is not 
the intention of the writer, as it must be recognised that, except on limit¬ 
ed areas, ox under special conditions, it would be out of the question for 
the whole of the crop to be cut with the binder and headed. Besides this, 
the value oc the straw is an important consideration, and will vary ac¬ 
cording to blie season, the distance from Adelaide or other large centre, 
and the use to which it can be put on the farm. Near Adelaide, good 
straw is, in average seasons, worth within 25 per cent, of the market price 
of hay, but if any large quantity were placed on the market a serious fall 
in price would result. In valuing the straw the farmer can, therefore, 
only place on it what it is worth as food for his stock. For this purpose 
the straw in the stack would on any farm be worth the cost of cutting the 
crop, carting, and stacking, which, under conditions prevailing on Mr. 
Marshalls farm, does not exceed 7s. 6d. per ton. Valuing the straw, 
therefore, at 7s. 6d. per ton, the cost of harvesting the grain is something 
under 8d. per bag in a crop averaging about 15 bushels per acre. No 
allowance is, of course, made for wear and tear, or interest on cost of 
plant, as it would be impossible to arrive at a fair estimate without 
knowing how much work is done during the year, and the use to which 
the oil engine is put during the period when the header is not in work. 
The price of the Moody patent header, with elevator for the straw, is £80, 
while the portable oil engine costs £240. A stationary engine costs much 
less, but as the portable engine permits of the crop being headed at the 
site most convenient to the farmer it is probably well worth the extra 
outlay. 

The main advantages of harvesting a portion of the crop in tin's way 
are:—1. Harvesting operations can be started, say, a week earlier than 
with the stripper, and thus the risk of loss by storms is greatly lessened. 
2. The risk of injury from rust is also lessened. 3. The grain from the 
headed wheat is, if anything, of better quality than that from the strip¬ 
per. 4. The farmer has a supply of valuable feed, which will increase the 
stock-carrying capacity of his farm. 
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STOMACH AND BOWEL DISORDERS OF THE HORSE® 

By Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

(Continued from 'page- 811, January.) • 

Affections of the Intestines. 

If the colon is much distended with food or gas it can with ease be 
felt through the rectum, to be forced back into the pelvic cavity. If the 
colon is only slightly distended, the natural sounds caused through the 
movements of the bowels are diminished, but can be heard all over the 
abdominal cavity; and if the feces are hard, coarse, and covered with 
mucus, we have, as a rule, simple impaction of the colon. If we have 
gas and a metallic sound in the bowels there may be many complica¬ 
tions, and one must be careful in giving a diagnosis and prognosis. 

Treatment .—In simple cases of impaction of the colon the first step 
is to give a purging ball, followed b} r bran mashes if the horse will eat 
them, and a liberal supply of water, with the chill taken off it, to drink. 
If the purging ball does not relieve the pain in a few hours, it is advis¬ 
able to give a drench consisting of chloral, 1 oz.; tincture of capsicum, 
4 oz.; water, 1 pint. 


Impaction of the Rectum. 

I can give notes of an interesting case of impaction of the rectum— 
a condition often found in draught stallions that are forced for show 
purposes, and do not get sufficient exercise. While in practice in Vic¬ 
toria I was summoned by an urgent message to attend a valuable tho¬ 
roughbred mare, which I found in the following condition: —Pulse, res¬ 
piration, and temperature normal; prolapse of the rectum, and having 
the appearance of three knobs, each like two clenched fists. 

History .—A week before this mare was found in this condition she 
was in full training. She was then turned out in a paddock, with long 
and very dry grass. When visited a week after being turned out it was 
found that there was no water in the paddock. This may have been the 
cause of the trouble. 

Physical Examination .—Rectum impacted with hard fseces; the 
lumen of the gut was so much indurated that it was found impossible to 
insert the nozzle of an ordinary enema syringe. 

Treatment .—An emulsion of extract of belladonna and glycerine 
was passed into the rectum with the aid of a veterinary catheter, and, 
after using half a gallon of the emulsion about half a barrelful of hard 
feces was expelled in twelve hours. A purge of pure linseed oil and 
chloroform was given. The emulsion was continued for three days, 
when the rectum resumed its normal condition. 

Many owners of draught stallions and stud grooms have a crude but 
very objectionable method of dealing with impaction of the rectum. 
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They proceed to remove the hard feces with the haft of a small file, pro¬ 
tected with a cork. 

Impaction op the Cjecum. 

With this affection it is not necessary to go into the matter so fully 
as in other disorders of the intestinal tract. In the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment the same lines as those suggested for the colon are advised. When 
the caecum is very much distended with ingesta it is possible to find this 
condition by exploration through the rectum. 

Conclusion. 

In dealing with gastric and intestinal disorders of the horse the 
first thing to be aimed at is the location of the trouble—an object which 
can be accomplished only by a physical examination and a careful con¬ 
sideration of the history. In deciding on a course of treatment the fol¬ 
lowing have to be considered:—Powerful purgatives given by hypoder¬ 
mic methods are not safe in impaction of the stomach. As the horse 
cannot vomit it is dangerous to cause violent contractions of an over¬ 
loaded stomach, as the contents cannot escape fast enough into the 
bowel to prevent rupture. When the pulse is over 60 per minute the 
case cannot be classed as a simple one. Usually there are inflammatory 
troubles, such as inflammation of the bowels. 

The following drugs are advised, viz.: — 

Chloral Hydrate .—This is a valuable drug combined with capsicum 
in impaction of the different portions of the intestinal tract, and should 
be given m the following proportions : —'Chloral hydpate, 1 oz.; tincture 
of capsicum (fort), 1 oz.; water, 1 pint. 

Camiable Indicce (Indian Hemp). —This drug, in my opinion, is the 
most valuable of the sedatives used in veterinary practice. In stomach 
troubles it is best to use the extract in the form of a ball, giving doses 
from 1 to 2 drams * while in caecum and colon troubles it is best given in 
the form of a drench mixed with mucilage, using doses from 1 to 2 oz. of 
the tincture. It has the following advantages over opium : —It does not 
excite the patient and does not lock up the bowels. In full doses it 
deadens pain and causes sleep, and is not poisonous even with enormous 
doses. 
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STREAKY BUTTER: ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY, 

By P. IT. Suter, Dairy Expert. 

Streakiness and carelessness in packing are two of the weakest points 
I have noticed in butters inspected by me in this State. The latter I 
will deal with in the next issue of this journal. Streakiness shows care¬ 
lessness or incompetency on the part of the maker. The butter presents 
a very unsightly appearance, resulting in a reduced price of from 2s. to 
6s. per cwt., or as many pounds per ton. There is no excuse for this de¬ 
fect. The following photograph shows the streaky appearance of a 56-lb. 
lump of butter when cut in halves: — 



This trouble is experienced by all managers at some time. Particu¬ 
larly is this so where managers adopt a system of working the butter but 
once, and where creams are churned and butters are washed at varying 
temperatures. This results in different percentages of water existing in 
butters and in different degrees of firmness. Where coarse-grained salt 
is used streakiness will often be found, due to the fact that the time 
given in working the butter has not been sufficient for the salt to absorb 
enough moisture to bring about its own solution. Thus, it remains in¬ 
sufficiently incorporated, intensifying the colour of the butter immedi¬ 
ately surrounding it, and producing a light, patchy, streaky appearance 
in the mass. 
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I would point out the great importance of storing salt intended for 
butter or cheese in a scrupulously clean, dry place, free from any ill 
odours, oils, or impure atmosphere, for salt is a powerful absorbent, and 
organisms have been known to grow in it vigorously. I have seen salt 
stacked near strong-smelling oils, and ofttimes thrown down carelessly in 
any out-of-the-way corner in the factory, and covered with dust. Very 
often the bad flavours of butter may be traced to the salt used in dairies 
where such carelessness exists. Butter-makers should remember that even 
the very best salt is none too good for such a delicate product as butter. 
Cheap salt has often been found to contain impurities, and where used 
Jesuits in a lower price being secured. The use of inferior salt very seri¬ 
ously affects the keeping quality and flavour of butter ; indeed, in my 
opinion, a much larger proportion of the poorer Australian butter 
is directly traceable to this cause than is generally supposed. On the 
other hand, good quality salt improves the keeping quality, gives flavour, 
and brings out the colour, making the butter of a clearer and brighter 
appearance. 

I have noticed particularly that when water at too low a tempera¬ 
ture is used for washing the butter in the churn there is a marked ten¬ 
dency to streakiness and to dissipate the flavour. These effects are due 
to the cold water coming into contact with butter granules of a higher 
temperature. The outer surface of the granules is rendered firm, 
whilst the inner portion remains in a soft condition, the result bemg 
butter uneven in condition and temperature. When this is placed on 
the butter-worker for working the salt works more readily into the soft 
butter at the high temperature than into the cold and firm portion, 
giving an unevenly salted product. The same effects are noticeable, but 
to a less extent, when a fine rose or sprinkler is used for washing the 
butter down as it revolves on the wmrker. Such sprinkling is unneces¬ 
sary if the butter has been properly churned, as nearly all of the butter¬ 
milk will have been removed in the washing of the butter in the churn. 
If butter containing an undue proportion of buttermilk be made up, it 
will be found to possess poor keeping qualities, for the buttermilk fur¬ 
nishes food foi the organisms which bring about decomposition, accom¬ 
panied by poorer flavours. This milkiness is often caused by churning 
at too high a temperature, or by insufficient washing or by over-churn¬ 
ing. Butter produced at too high a temperature is soft and greasy. In 
such a condition it is impossible to effect anything like a practically com¬ 
plete removal of the buttermilk or caseine. Moreover, churning at too 
high a temperature results in an undue loss of butter fat in the butter¬ 
milk when drained off, whilst the colour of the butter suffers, it being 
lighter than that of butter churned at the proper temperature, viz., 52° 
to 54° Fahr. At this temperature the butter at the “break condition,” 
or granular stage, will be found nice and firm, with the moisture evenly 
distributed, thus offering facilities for the uniform dissolving of the salt 
of the butter when worked. The object of adding the breakwater, %.e. f 
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■when cream just breaks into small grannies of butter, is twofold. It 
has the effect of causing the buttermilk to come away more readily from 
around each granule, and it slightly consolidates the granules, preventing 
them from being rubbed too easily together and becoming greasy, and 
so has a good effect on the texture. 

Among other causes tending to produce streakiness in butter may 
be mentioned:—1. Overloading the butter-workers. 2. The heating of 
the exposed surface of butter in butter-working rooms after coming from 
the churn, due to the workroom being at too high a temperature. The 
former cause is easily prevented. Many managers have to contend hope¬ 
lessly against the latter, owing to their working-rooms allowing no regu¬ 
lation of temperature. In almost every factory I have visited in this 
State I have found the butter-working room showing temperatures rang¬ 
ing as high as 90° Fahr., yet in the same factories more or less effective 
provision is made for cooling the cream and churning it under suitable 
conditions of temperature. A manager can hardly be expected to pro¬ 
duce a product of uniform quality if compelled to work up his butters in 
a room from 20° to 30° hotter than it should be. It is important that 
butter-working rooms should be suitably insulated, to prevent tempera¬ 
tures rising too high. 

Having enumerated the principal causes of streakiness in butter, I 
shall now explain how to prevent them: — 

1. I must strongly recommend makers to be careful as to the tem¬ 
perature of their washing water for butter when in the chum. They 
should never use water much below the churning temperature of their 
cream, unless sufficient time is given to allow the butter to be brought to 
an even temperature. If they churn at 50° to 54° Fahr., then they 
should wash with water at from 48° to 54° Fahr. No hard-and-fast 
rule can be laid down as to churning temperature, but, as a rule, 50 to 
54° Fahr. in summer will, in South Australia, secure a nice, firm, good- 
conditioned butter for working. Should makers deviate from this to any 
great extent, and churn, say, at 50°, and wash with water at from 38° to 
45° Fahr,, then they are almost certain to be troubled with that very un¬ 
desirable fault of streakiness. 

2. In order to reduce the chances of streakiness to a minimum, I 
strongly advise all butter-makers to work all their butter twice. The 
advantage of this, especially in the case of butter for oversea markets, is 
that we secure a drier, better-conditioned butter, of good keeping qual¬ 
ity, and at the same time obviate any chance of streakiness. The two 
workings should be done as follows:—The butter, on coming from the 
churn, should be worked just sufficiently to expel any surplus moisture, 
one or two rounds of the worker being generally adequate. Then, add ¬ 
ing sale at the rate of 34 to 4 per cent., and preservative at the rate of 
i to A per cent., see that this mixture is evenly distributed through a 
fine sieve, and is worked sufficiently to ensure a thorough incorporation 
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oi the salt, just on the verge of the streaky stage: this completes the first 
working. The butter should then be removed to a room kept at a tem¬ 
perature of from 52° to 58° Fahr. If the temperature falls too low, the 
butter becomes too firm to pass comfortably under the rollers during the 
re-working, and this interferes with the texture. After remaining in 
this room for from six to twelve hours the butter is ready for the second 
working, which usually consists of from two to four rounds of the worker, 
according to condition. A good plan for a butter-maker to follow is to 
work his butter for a certain time and remove a sample at different inter¬ 
vals, say, one after two minutes’ run, and others at the end of three, 
four, five, six minutes, placing the samples aside for 12 to 24 hours in a 
cool room to firm. These samples should be examined the following 
morning in order to find which time gave the most complete and best 
working in of the salt. Suppose that three minutes showed signs of 
streakiness, but four minutes showed thorough working free of streaki¬ 
ness, then he might conclude that three minutes is too short, and four 
minutes is ample, whilst any further working is only lost labour, and 
interferes with texture. It is, of course, understood, that the conditions 
under which the samples are obtained are fairly uniform as regards 
churning, speed of worker, amount of salt, temperature, moisture, etc. 


POULTRY NOTES. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Seasonable Notes. 

The recent spell of hot weather has, unfortunately, resulted in heavy 
mortality among poultry of all sorts. In a climate such as ours, where 
we often experience excessive heat, followed by severe changes, the need of 
shelter for the birds is very urgent. Live shelter, such as is afforded by 
trees and shrubs, is the best, and I find that where such is available 
the birds rarely take cold as a result of a violent change. I find the so* 
called tree lucerne or tagosaste (Gytims prolife tub) grows rapidly, and 
makes excellent hedges and shelters. Seed can be sown where it is to 
remain, or may be transplanted during the early rains from a seedbed. 
The real tree lucerne (Medicago arborea) only grow r s about six feet high, 
and is good green food, but not of much value for shelter in summer. 
The carob (Geratonia siliqua) makes splendid shelter and hedges, and 
grows easily from seed, but transplants badly. Now is the time to pre¬ 
pare the ground so as to have it ready for early sowing. Where water 
is obtainable, small patches of rape should be sowm. There is no better 
or more relished green food than well-grown rape, and a supply through¬ 
out the year should be assured. 

Pay scrupulous attention to the drinking water. It is not enough 
to replenish the vessels; they should also be cleansed at time of filling, 
and should be scalded frequently. Dirty vessels may in our climate be- 
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come .veritable* plague spots. Keep cool and shaded; sun-heated water 
develops organisms, especially the streptococcus, which causes so many 
great losses yearly, and which is sometimes confounded with chicken 
cholera. 

Keep your birds free of vermin. No stock thrive if infested, and it 
is merely a matter of regular attention and prompt action. The pro¬ 
vision of dust baths for the birds should not be forgotten. By regular 
dusting they rid themselves of these pests, which speedily perish in fine 
dust. All houses should be of iron, and the perches of planed hardwood, 
which should occasionally be disinfected with kerosine, with a little oil 
added. All nests should be frequently renewed, and slaked lime and 
ashe§ freely used. If ticks appear, lose no time in exterminating them. 
For application to the birds use oil three parts, kerosine one part. Apply 
with a piece of rag or sponge. For the houses, use strong kerosine wash, 
one part kerosine, eight parts soapsnds, with a little oil (whale, fish, or 
machine) added. If applied with a syringe or spray pump, see that all 
crevices are flooded. Never rest until the pest is exterminated, which 
is an easy matter if the houses are of reasonable construction. 

Old and unsatisfactory stock should be disposed of without delay, 
otherwise such will soon be in full moult, and practically unsaleable. 
Where the stock hitherto kept consists of unproductive mongrels, an 
effort should be made to clear them out, and replace with profitable 
utility birds, which can now be obtained at reasonable rates. Cull the 
young stock carefully and dispose of wasters and poor specimens so as to 
provide more room for the growth of the more valuable birds. 

Because your hens may shortly cease laying, do not neglect them. 
The process of moulting is a severe strain on the system, and as at this 
season we are often subjected to considerable variations of temperature, 
the half-clothed birds may suffer greatly. Feed carefully, but not too 
heavily. The use of Douglas mixture is advisable, as, in addition to its 
action as a tonic, it also promotes feather growth. Do not add this mix¬ 
ture to water contained in a metal receptacle, or trouble may result. Use 
earthenware vessels. Excellent results have been had from the addition 
of this mixture to the soft, food three times a week. Add two table¬ 
spoonfuls to each quart of warm water used for mixing with the soft 
food, mashes, etc. 

Canned Eggs. 

It is reported that a trial shipment of canned eggs has been for¬ 
warded from Queensland, to test the English market. For many years 
a large trade in canned yolks and whites has been carried on by the 
Russians. London is the chief market. From information published in 
A ictoria the prospects of a profitable trade in canned eggs are very satis¬ 
factory, 

Eggs foe Maeket. 

Exposure to the hot sun causes much loss in eggs. The nests should 
be in as cool a spot as is obtainable; the eggs should he collected several 
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times during the day, and stored in a cool cellar. Over-heated eggs 
soon become unsaleable, but a little care may prevent much loss. 

England’s Poultry and Egg Rill. 

Over six million pounds sterling is paid yearly by the English con¬ 
sumer for foreign eggs. Most of this money goes to Russia, Austria, 
Germany, and France. Of late a fair number of eggs have been sent 
from both Canada and the United States. Considering our unrivalled 
climate and abundance of cheap food, and the fact that our geographical 
position enables us to land our produce when competition is least, and 
prices at their highest, it is time that active steps were taken to promote 
an oversea trade, so that Australia may claim a considerable share of the 
vast amount referred to. 

Table Poultry. 

The poultry salesmen reported that the Adelaide market was glutted 
with very inferior birds at Christmas. Despite the advance in the qual¬ 
ity of our poultry, there are still many thousands in the State of a most 
miserable appearance, and certainly most unprofitable. It costs less to 
feed a good bird, and the profits are very much greater ; that is, granting 
that mongrels may give a small return. It is not expected that our 
farmers should keep show birds, but they would be wise to obtain good 
specimens of the best utility breeds. The Dorking is, of the large 
breeds, the best for the English market. For quality, though of less 
bulk, the Old English Game heads the list. The result of a cross be¬ 
tween the two is the acme of perfection. Splendid crossbreds result 
from either Indian or Old English Games crossed with Dorking, Wyan¬ 
dotte, Orpington, and Langshan hens. Crossbreds such as these grow 
rapidly, fatten easily, and are large, marketable birds at a time when 
the mongrel is a shapeless mass of legs, wings, and general attenuation. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The annual meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on Wed¬ 
nesday, January 11, 1905, there being present:—Col. Rowell, C.R. 
(Chairman), Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, A. M. Dawkins, John 
Miller, John Hill, R. Marshall, and W. L. Summers (Secretary). 

Veterinary-Surgeon Desmond attended by direction of the Hon, Min¬ 
ister in connection with enquiry into losses of cattle caused by the disease 
known as dry bible, impaction, paralysis, etc. Mr. Miller stated that for 
years these losses had been going on, and they had averaged probably over 
1,000 head per annum. The stockowners of South Australia wanted to 
know the cause of the losses and how to prevent them in future. Losses 
occurred at all seasons of the year and under all conditions. Mr. Mar¬ 
shall said he could bear out this, as he had suffered severe losses at diffe¬ 
rent times. His cattle were always well fed. When they were not get¬ 
ting sorghum or ensilage they received bran and chaff, yet losses occurred 
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at intervals. Mr. Desmond- said he believed Mr. Miller was well within 
the mark when he said the losses averaged over 1,000 head of cattle annu¬ 
ally. The disease should be enquired into by a veterinary. Dry bible 
and paralysis were only symptoms, and not the causes, of the trouble, and 
until they found out what was the cause they could not indicate what 
preventive action should be taken. He had carefully studied the replies' 
to questions submitted to the members of the Bureau some time since, but 
they did not help at all in arriving at the cause. Enquiry and investiga¬ 
tion in affected herds, with research work in the laboratory, were essen¬ 
tial. On the motion of Mr. Molineux it was resolved that, in view of 
the immense losses sustained of late years, the Hon. Minister be urged to 
consider the immediate necessity for deputing a competent individual to 
enquire into the cause of the disease generally known as dry bible or im¬ 
paction. 

The Secretary for Agriculture forwarded letter from Victorian De¬ 
partment of Agriculture intimating that, in view of the precautions taken 
in that State in respect to quarantine restrictions in districts infested by 
tick—restrictions considered absolutely necessary by their officers—the 
Minister of Agriculture for Victoria could not see his way to modify the 
regulations dealing with the importation of poultry. The Secretary for 
Agriculture, in forwarding the reply for the information of the Council, 
stated the Minister was of opinion that no further steps could be taken to 
secure a modification of the Victorian restrictions on the importation of 
South Australian poultry. He was, however, of opinion that something 
should be undertaken in this State To deal with what was undoubtedly a 
serious pest to poultry-keepers, and was arranging a conference with a 
view to drawing up a definite scheme of operations. 

The Secretary for Agriculture forwarded copy of prospectus of Rose¬ 
worthy Agricultural College, showing that the syllabus of the scholarship 
examinations had been modified somewhat, on the lines suggested by the 
Council, in order to give country competitors a better opportunity. The 
1905 examinations would, however, have to be held under the old exami¬ 
nations, as sufficient notice had not been given of the alterations. 

On the motion of Mr. Sandford, the following gentlemen were ap¬ 
proved as members of The undermentioned Branches:—Messrs. G. Reidel, 
Morgan; R. Hunt, Morphett Vale; S. H. Curnow, Cherry Gardens ; 
James Nankivell and C. Parsons, Minlaton; R. Richardson, Koppio ; A. 
Bothweli and J. Kingham, Davenport. 

Mr. Molineux thought the Council should be pleased to see that the 
Railways Commissioner had issued special instructions to railway em¬ 
ployes, insisting on fruit and other produce being carefully handled. 

Mr. Miller reported having attended the meeting of the Corn Trade 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce on December 21, with Mr. R. 
Marshall, as representatives of the Agricultural Bureau. The standard 
weight of the f.a.q. sample agreed on was 63 t>., which was under, rather 
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than over, tiie bulk as made up from the samples sent in and used. 
Every desire was manifested by the committee to get a fair result as far 
as possible. He was, however, of opinion that the system was imperfect, 
for the following reasons:—1. The samples were not representative of 
the whole State. 2. Nor of equal weight or measurement in themselves. 
The raising of the standard from 61A lb. to 63 lb. will injuriously affect 
all the stored wheat held over from last year, although in many, if not 
most cases, the: wheat would weigh 63 lb., but no system obtains of giv¬ 
ing the weight of the samples on the holders’ notes, and farmers hither¬ 
to have been satisfied to hold the f.a.q. certificate, and the almost inevit¬ 
able result will be that reductions of lid. per bushel will be made on 
this stored wheat. To encourage the production of first-class grain they 
should have fixed standards, and at least two classes or grades, and a 
better system by which to ascertain the actual weight of samples of 
wheat. For these and other reasons he moved an amendment, that the 
standard should be 62 lb. Mr. R. 'Marshall said he had always con¬ 
tended that the standard should be fixed as high as possible, consistent 
with the average of the yield for the season, so that the farmers would 
get the benefit from the high quality of their wheat. 

On behalf of the Agricultural Bureau and members of the Council, 
and in recognition of his work in the improvement of wheats, 
Col. Rowell presented Mr. R. Marshall with an enlarged photograph, 
nearly lifesize. Mr. Marshall said he highly appreciated the gift, and 
wished to thank the members of the Bureau for their kind recognition of 
his services. 


SOME NOTES ON TASMANIAN WOOL SALES. 

By George Jeffrey. 

On December 29 I left Adelaide for Tasmania to attend two wool 
sales, one held in Launceston and the other at Hobart, and it has occur¬ 
red to me that it might be of interest to some of the readers were I to 
put on paper some of my observations while in the island State. 

In the first place, I went over with between thirty and forty wool- 
buyers, and, as I was not in my official capacity, I was fairly free to do 
as I liked. The reason why so many woolbuyers went over at the one 
time was due to the fact that the Melbourne and Sydney markets were 
closed for a fortnight, and, as the bulk of the buyers referred to have 
come a long way they naturally want to put in all the time they can 
buying. It is not my business to advocate selling wool in the States 
versus sending it to England, but I will say, for the satisfaction of those 
who sell their wool in Australia, that I am convinced that there is suffi¬ 
cient competition to secure the highest market values at the local sales. 
In fact, wherever there is a sufficient quantity of wool sold there is little 
doubt that plenty of buyers will come along to ensure reasonable com- 
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petition. This, I am sure,, applied to the wool sales I am referring to, 
where, by the way, they are fighting the battle we have fought in South 
Australia, and that has been fought and won throughout the States 
generally, viz., the battle of having a permanent market at their own 
door. Naturally the wool-broking firms of Sydney and Melbourne, who 
until recently sold the bulk of the wool grown in Tasmania, have been, 
doing all that they legitimately can do to block the establishment of sales 
over the water, but their efforts have failed, and there is no doubt that 
the Tasmanian wool sales have come to stay. The Tasmanian wool- 
brokers have made remarkable strides as regards showing the wool for 
sale, but they have nothing to teach c-ur South Australian firms. In¬ 
deed, I have not seen wool in any of the Australian sales better shown, 
than it is in Adelaide. As to the get-up of clips by the farmer, I cannot 
be so complimentary, for the majority of the lots offered were very 
badly put together. No doubt, as the farmers get more educated in this 
respect, an improvement will be noticed, and an increase in prices will be 
the result. Despite the fact that much of the wool was badly got uq>, it 
sold remarkably well, especially coarse crossbreds and Lincolns, which 
are now two or three times as dear as they were three years ago. Doubt¬ 
less, the large prices referred to are accounted for by the Russo-Japanese 
war—the Japanese being large purchasers of woollen clothing for their 
soldiers. In Bradford alone, I understand, the orders for cloth for this 
purpose amount to one and a half millions sterling, and I heard of one 
firm who got an order for 800,000 pairs of blankets. I was much struck 
with the sagacity and business ability of the Japanese in ordering their 
cloth. It is generally knowm that all cloth is made of a certain width- 
28 inches, or double width 56 inches. The Japanese, being small men, 
have concluded that a less width would do for making their suits, and 
have contracted for a cloth so many inches narrower, thus cheapening 
the price of the material. They also insist that the cloth shall be made 
of a given kind of wool, and are so technically informed that they stipu¬ 
late not only what kind of wool the cloth shall be made of, but the counts 
to which the yarn shall be spun. 

But I have departed from my subject a little, and must get back. 
It is very well known that Tasmanian wool is, generally speaking, of a 
very high quality, and what I saw justified the good opinions held of the 
wool from the little island. However, I would be very sorry to see our 
South Australians alter much from the track they are on with respect to 
their wool. Generally speaking, our Merino wool is of that bold, robust 
type which has been proved to be so profitable to the grower, and, as 
the Merino sheep must be the dominating type in wool production in 
this State, it is most important to be on profitable lines. Admitting 
that the Shropshire, Dorset-Horn, Lincoln, and other breeds have a 
very important place, the fact remains that the bulk of our farmers must 
use the Merino ewe to cross with these other breeds, and if they stick to 
the type we have here I feel certain that from a monetary standpoint 
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they will compare very favourably with anything I saw. I noticed that 
the Shropshire wool was particularly good—in fact, better than ours ; but 
instead of this being an advantage, I look upon it as the reverse. You 
cannot produce the maximum of wool and mutton on the same frame, 
and as a Shropshire is essentially a mutton sheep, I firmly believe that 
it should be kept as such. So strongly do I feel on this matter, that 
were it in my power I would withdraw the prize given by the Agri¬ 
cultural Society for Shropshire wool, as it only tempts breeders of this 
most excellent sheep to make more of wool than they ought to do. My 
experience decidedly leads me to say that wherever breeders have at¬ 
tempted to make the Shropshire a wool-growing sheep the carcase has 
suffered. 

At the twc sales referred to something like 17,000 bales were dis¬ 
posed of, and even this quantity did not satisfy the large number of 
buyers who went there. Some buyers scarcely got any wool at all. It 
is difficult to say what is going to happen in the near future re prices. 
Judging, however, from the. talks I had with members of different 
sections of buyers, the general inclination seems to be that, as stocks 
in the manufacturing centres are lower than they have been for very 
many years, and with the prospects of a long war between Japan and 
Russia there is little reason for wool to fall for some time to come, more 
especially if the Americans can hold the wool they have bought. Taking 
everything into consideration, I would not be at all surprised to see wool 
open in Australia next year on as high, if not higher, a basis than ruled 
•during the season just ended. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on February 1, 1905: — 

It is conceded that January is one of our hottest months, and in its 
earlier days a heat wave set in, which was very widespread, extending right 
across the continent, and of much more severity than has been experienced ror 
a number of years. Therefore, with feed in such abundance, it was 1 not sur¬ 
prising that bush fires were frequent and large tracts of country damaged. 
However, towards the end of the month thundery conditions prevailed in this 
State, and reports are just to hand of a very general and useful rainfall, so 
that, after all, January records rains above the average. Meantime, farmers 
were enabled tc successfully complete harvesting operations, and in the stan¬ 
dard of their grain and hay gathered there is little, if anything, to be desired 
on the score oi quality. The pastoral interests are not by any means languish¬ 
ing, the market for wool continuing strong, as also lambs have been in excel¬ 
lent demand for export. 

Commerce.— The lull in business that is usual immediately following 
Christmas and New Year holidays was of short duration, no doubt the result 
of the successful harvest, and the general opinion is that South Australia has 
every prospect of experiencing a year of prosperity. Merchants are finding a 
continuance of buying orders freely coming along, and, indeed, a healthy 
commercial tone prevails throughout. There is also a firming in Copper, Sil¬ 
ver, and Lead, and Broken Hill shareholders are well content with the steady 
but substantial improvement in the montiffs returns from the mines. 

Breadsttjfes. —Early in the month the value of U.K. cargoes somewhat 
receded, but the political unrest in Russia has caused rates to firm again, and 
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83/ - is now quoted for cargoes for prompt shipment. At the moment of writ¬ 
ing, however, the market is reported dull. In the Commonwealth the price of 
Wheat has remained fairly steady. In New South Wales the sample is very 
irregular, and for the better qualities high prices are being paid, millers parti¬ 
cularly being anxious to secure a stock of good wheat. A large shipping busi¬ 
ness has been done in Victoria at from 3/4 to 3/4-} f.o.b. Here the market 
eased slightly at the beginning of the month, but is now again firmer. Flour.— 
We have not heard of any large transactions. Some shipments have been 
made at about £8 per ton r.o.b. for South Africa, but the London market has 
been exceedingly dull, and little business carried through. Fodder. —For 
prime green chaff, buying orders for Sydney were placed on this market, but 
towards the end exporters were not operating just as freely. However, local 
trade has kept stocks from accumulating. Offal had strong demand. Bran 
found buyers outside the State at 9-}d. f.o.b., and the South Australian, sal© 
for Pollard has kept millers’ stocks absolutely nil. Feeding Grains. —Under 
the influence of western and local orders Oats have firmed. In Barley, malt¬ 
sters are busily operating. 

Potatoes — Adelaide supplies are mostly now obtainable from the hills 
close to the city, but owing to the heat the crops are lighter than usual. New 
season’s “Gamblers” are now coming along and meeting with sale, especially 
for country orders. Throughout January values fluctuated, but are now 
steadier. Onions had strong export enquiry, but at this-season of the year 
there are only occasional lots hardy enough for export purposes, and as the 
yield is light values have rapidly advanced. 

Dairy Produce. —The immediate effect of the heat wave was to lessen sup¬ 
plies of Butter, also to injure quantities of most lines then arriving; result, 
buyers experienced considerable difficulty in securing anything like their 
wants of top grades, and for these a sharp advance was obtained. It was, how¬ 
ever, predicted that rates would recede once cooler weather set in, and al¬ 
though there was a decided increase in the lots forwarded, under the influence 
of continued strong demand, prices have not come back anything to the extent 
expected. In lower grades or Butter it was scarcely reckoned that pastry or 
heated sorts would participate in the rise, but bakers kept the rooms well cleared 
at about a shade over former quotations. Eggs met with excellent Fearance, 
and although no abrupt advance took place, values steadily hardened, owing 
to eastern and western orders, which, towards the last week, caused the market 
to be almost bare. Cheese. —The consumption in this line has been consider¬ 
ably stimulated of late, and stocks of recognised brands found speedy clear¬ 
ance. Bacon. —There has been an absence of oversea orders, and as local busi¬ 
ness has only been of a limited character, price"of factory sides is depressed. 
Hams have had a fair amount of attention, supplies of prime and assorted 
weights still being short of requirements. Honey had better sale, but only 
for city wants, and no improvement need be expected until export buyers com¬ 
mence operations. Almonds. —As it is between seasons, there is practically 
little or nothing doing. 

In Live Poultry there is again, unfortunately an overdue proportion of 
medium and poor sorts being forwarded, which naturally brings selling rates 
down; therefore, we strongly recommend only birds well fitted for table pur** 
poses to be marketed, and for such invariably the prices secured are highly 
satisfactory. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4| to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 fb. 

Flour. —City brands, £8/5/- to £8/10/; country, £7/10/- to £7/15/. 

Bran. —9}d.; Pollard, I/- per bushel, of 20 ft). 

Oats.— Local Algerian and dun, 1/7 to 1/0; white champions, 1/11 to 2/1, 
prime. 

Barley. —Cape (feeding), 1/10 to 2/ per bushel; malting sorts, 3/6 to 4/. 

Chaff.—£3 to £3/2/6 per ton of 2,240 ft., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
green new. 

POTATOES.-New locals, £6/5/- to £6/10/ ; Gamblers, £6/5- to £6/10/- 
per ton of 2,240 ft. 1 

Onions. —New locals, £11/10- to £12/10/- for prime, per ton of 2,240 ft. 
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B utter. —I actory and creamery fresh, in prints, lid. to 1 /1 • choice 
separators and best dairies, lOd. to lid.: fair dairies to ordinary separators 
•Sd. to 9d,; well graded stores, 7d. to 7-£-d.: heated and stale lots, 6d. to 61 d'' 

Cheese. —Prime new make, 41 d. to 6d. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, o£d. to 6d. ; farm flitches, 4d. t-o od. per th. 

Hams. —S.A. factory, Sd. to 9d. per ft). 

Eggs. —Loose, 8ld. 

Lard. —In bladders, 4fd.; tins, 4d. per fb. 

Honey. 1 fd . to 2d, for prime clear extracted new season’s, in 60-lb. tins ; 
beeswax, 1/11- per ft). 

Almonds, —Softshells, 3ld. ; kernels, 7|d. per ft. 

Live Pour try. —Heavy-weight table roosters, 1/10 to 2/4 each: good con¬ 
ditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/8; poor and weedy, Sd. to lid.; 
ducks, from 1/- to 2/, according to quality ;*geese, 2/6 to 3/3; pigeons, od.; 
turkeys, Od. to 8d. per ft. live weight for fair to good table soils. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f-o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy nroducts are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 


OATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch, 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch, 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Feb. 15 

Mar. 15 

Morphett Yale 

Feb. 21 

Mar. — 

Balaklava .. 

11 

11 

Mount Gambier 

11 

— 

Booleroo Centre 

14 

21 

Mount Pleasant .. 

— 

3 

Bowhill 

4 

4 

Mount Remarkable 

16 

21 

Brink worth 

3 

3 

Nantawarra 

15 

15 

Burra 

17 

18 

Naracoorte 

11 

11 

Cherry Gardens 

14 

14 

Narridy 

25 

— 

Clare 

17 

17 

Norton’s Summit .. 

17 

17 

Colton 

4 

4 

Onetree Hill 

16 

16 

Crystal Brook 

11 

—. . 

Penola 

11 

11 

Eudunda 

20 

20 

Retina .. 

25 

— 

Finniss 

6 

6 

Pine Forest 

14 

23, 

Forest Range 

16 

16 

Port Broughton 

18 

18 

Golden Grove 

16 

16 

Port Elliot 

18 

18 

Inkerman 

14 

21 

Port Lincoln 

18 

18 

Johnsburg 

8 

8 

Richman’s Creek 

— 

20 

Kanmantoo 

4 

17 

Riverton 

18 

18 

Kapunda 

4 

4 

Saddleworth 

17 

‘ 17 

Kingscote 

13 

13 

Stansbury 

— 

4 

Kingston 

25 

25 

Strathalbyn 

20 

20 

Koolunga 

16 

16 

Utera Plains 

18 

38 

Maitland 

4 

4 

Virginia 

20 

20 

M&llaia 

6 

6 

Wandearah 

20 

20 

Mannum 

18 

18 

Whyte-Yarcowie 

18 

18 

Meningie 

11 

11 

Willunga 

4 

4 

Millicent 

2 

2 

Wilmington 

15 

16 

Minlaton 

11 

11 

Wilson 

18 

' —, 

Morchard 

18 

18 

W oolundunga 

11 

11 

Morgan 

18 

18 

i 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of January, 1905:— 


Adelaide 

1-51 

Manoora 


1 *70 

Echunga 

1 *39' 

Hawker 

1*91 

Hoyleton 


1 92 

Macclesfield 

1 *55 

Cradock 

2*16 

Balaklava 


2*36 

Meadows 

0*98 

Wilson 

2*00 

Port Wakefield 


1*78 

Strathalbyn 

1*19 

Gordon 

1*20 

Saddleworth 


1-44 

Cal ling ton 

1*56. 

Quorn 

1*20 

Marrabel 


1*65 

Langlionie’s Bridge 

1 *36 

Port Augusta 

0*53 

Riverton 


1*80 

Milang 

1 *09 

Port Germein 

1T6 

Tarlee 


1*25 

Wallaroo 

1*39' 

Port Pirie 

1*42 

Stockport 


2*02 

Kadina 

1*28 

Crystal Brook 

1*12 

Hamley Bridge 


1 93 

Moonta 

1*41 

Port Broughton ... 

1*83 

Kapunda 


1*53 

Green’s Plains 

1 '40' 

Bute 

1*64 

Freeling 


1*67 

M aitland 

1*23 

Hammond 

1*26 

Stock*well 


1*71 

Ardrossan 

1*56 

Bruce 

0*94 

Nuriootpa 


3*24 

Port Victoria 

0*62 

Wilmington 

1*33 

Angaston 


1*17 

Curramulka 

0*97 

Melrose 

1*72 

Tanunda 


1*57 

Minlaton 

0*60 

Booleroo Centre ... 

1*28 

Lyndoch 


1*93 

Stansbury 

0 '6(4 

Wirrabara 

1*13 

Mallala 


1*65 

Warooka 

0*90 

Appila 

1 *00 

Rosewortliy 


1 *87 

Yorketown 

0*84 

Laura ... 

1*06 

Gawler 


1*77 

Edithburg 

0*79 

Caltowie 

1*44 

Smithfield 


1*46 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*66 

J amestown 

1*24 

Two Wells 


1*55 

Streaky Bay 

0*44 

Gladstone 

1*53 

Virginia 


1*47 

Port Elliston 

0*62 

Georgetown 

0*53 

Salisbury 


1-20 

Port Lincoln 

1*04 

Narridy 

0*54 

Tea Tree Gully 


1*41 

Cowell 

1 *02 

Red hill 

1*06 

Magiil 


1 *22 

Queenscliffe 

0*70' 

Koolunga 

1 *00 

Mitcham 


1*22 

Port Elliot 

1*20 

Carrieton 

1*17 

Crafers 


1*62 

Goolwa 

1 *22 

Eurelia 

1*16 

Clarendon 


1*19 

Meningie 

.1 TO* 

J ohnsburg 

1*05 

Morphett Vale 


0 94 

Kingston 

0*82 

Orroroo 

1 *43 

Noarlunga 


0*77 

Robe 

0*37 

Black Rock 

1*68 1 

Willunga 


1*06 

Beachport 

0*57 

Petersburg 

1*28 

Aldinga 


0*87 i 

Coonalpyn 

1*14 

Yongala 

1*37 

Norman ville 


1 01 

Bordertown 

1*19 

Terowie 

1*57 

Yankalilla 


1-21 

Wolseley 

1*01 

Yarcowie 

2*13 

i Eudunda 


1*15 

Frances 

1*11 

Hallett 

1*34 

Truro 


1*43 

Naracoorte 

0*68 

Mt. Bryan 

0*75 

Palmer 


1*72 

Lucindale 

0*53 

Burra 

0*98 

Mount Pleasant 


2*30 

Penola 

0*52 

Snowfcown 

2*05 

Biumberg 


1*92 

Millicent 

0*51 

Brink worth 

1*09 j 

Gumeracha 


2*06 

Mount Gambier ... 

0*76' 

Blyth 

1*82 i 

Lobethal 


1*68 

Wellington 

1*17 

Clare 

1*16 | 

Woodside 


1*68 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*45. 

Min taro Central ... 

1*56 ! 

Hahndorf 


1 *52 

Morgan 

1*41 

Water vale 

2*29 i 

| Nairne 


1*78 

Overland Corner... 

1*65 

Auburn 

1*76 i 

! Mount Barker 


1*56 

Ren mark 

1*16- 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Longwood, November 28» 

Present- —Messrs. Antuar (chair), Nicholls, Russell, and Hughes '"Hon. 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Destroying "Weeds. —A member stated that he found a part of sulphuric 
acid to eight parts of water a good scrub exterminator. 

Cherry not Fruiting. —Mr. Russell stated that he had several cherry 
trees which flowered freely each year, but failed to set fruit. Members thought 
this due to unsuitable stock, or to the fact that the trees were of a variety 
that required the pollen of another variety to fertilise it. 


WiSlung-a 9 December 10* 

Present —Messrs. Binney (chair), Manning, Allen, Pengiily, and Hughes, 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Harvesting Peas. —At previous meeting considerable discussion on this 
subject took plane. For small areas cutting with the scythe w r as generally 
practised, and for large crops, gathering with a horserake, without cutting, 
or after cutting with a grasseutter. These methods give fair results, but it was 
agreed that the new pea harvester did excellent work, leaving the field as clean 
as hay stubble, and securing practically all the peas. 

Pigs. —Members were generally of opinion that for bacon the purebred 
Berkshire and for porkers the Essex-Berkshire cross gave best results. 

Beekeeping. —Mr. Manning read a short paper on this subject, dealing with 
the matter from the standpoint of the beginner, whom he strongly recommended 
to study carefully Root’s ‘‘ABC of Beekeeping.” To be successful, the bee¬ 
keeper must select a suitable locality. It must be well sheltered; a bleak 
neighbourhood being opposed to heavy yields of honey. As they were dependent 
upon the various' species of Eucalypts for the bulk of their honey, there should 
be an abundance or such trees in the neighbourhood; the greater the variety, the 
better for the beekeeper. The redgum gave the best honey, and the heaviest 
yield, while it lasted; but it only bloomed every second year. The peppermint- 
gum and the sandgum come next, while the bluegum is a great standby from 
late autumn to early spring. The bastard-gum yields honey but little inferior 
to the redgum. The stringybark was an uncertain quantity, and yielded a 
dark honey. The boxwood bushes along the creeks were of great value, as 
although the honey therefrom possessed an astringent flavour, the bushes 
blossomed when nothing else was available. While the frame hive is a neces¬ 
sity to anyone going in fpr beekeeping from a commercial aspect, the man-} 
with two or three hives will find a jam case set in a shady spot satisfactory. 
Whether working on a large or small scale, the beekeeper should have every¬ 
thing ready, waiting for the bees to swarm, as many a good swarm was Ijpst 
through delay in hiving. He always placed his hives on flat stones close to the 
ground, with a gentle slope forward, and placed a board from the hive to the 
ground, to permit any bee missing the alighting board to climb in at once. 
The frames were oovered with oilcloth, over which old newspaper was placed to 
keep the hive warm. In regard to foundation, full sheets were not necessary. 
He often cut a sheet into six strips, three wide and three narrow, and put 
them in alternately. He found this gave the bees a better start to raise 
brood, and also made straighter work than if the strips are cut the same width. 
Sometimes he simply put an empty frame without foundation between fram s 
with brood or sealed honey. A golden rule with the beekeeper was to keep 
them at work, and to do this they must give the bees plenty of room; a top-story 
was almost a necessity with a hive at full strength. Honey should never be 
extracted until ripe, though when once it is sealed it will not improve much, 
and may.deteriorate. Larger yields can, of course, be obtained by extracting 
unripe honey; but the product was inferior, and its sale had done much to 
lessen the demand for honey. There- should be a good future for thedndustry, 
but it was suffering from lack of organisation. A good, central depot, with a 
competent manager, was required; and a strong effort should be made to 
popularise the eating of honey. The United States of America was probably 
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one of the largest noney producers of the world, yet honey was so la.jge.ly 
eaten that it realised a much better price than in South Australia. Although 
most people like honey, the local consumption is comparatively small ; it was 
far from being a universal article of diet, as it was in other countries where 
it was cheap. Not only was America miles ahead of South Australia in 
methods of production, but also in the way the honey was put up for sale, and 
its sale pushed in all directions. Especially in this respect was there room for 
improvement in this State. 


Nasitawarra, December 21. 

Present —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), E. J. and A. F. Herbert, Rattew, 
Pridham, Belling, Bierwirth, and James Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep in "Wheat Stubbles. —The Chairman reported that haying a pad- 
dock of wheat badly laid by a storm, it was impossible to reap it clean, up 
+o a bag to the acre being left in many places. On this account he was some¬ 
what dubious about turning his sheep on to the stubbles. As an experiment 
he picked out 20 of the poorest, gave them a good feed and a drink, and then 

f ut them on the stubble. As they were not in any way injured by the grain 
e had put on 80 more. There was a dam at each end of the paddock, and 
the sheep were doing well. Mr. A. F. Herbert thought the Chairman exer¬ 
cised a wise discretion in seeing that the sheep had plenty of food and water 
before being put on the stubble, and instanced a case where several sheep were 
lost through being put hungry on to the stubble. The Chairman outlined 
some experiments he was carrying out to determine if possible the difference 
in the amounts of grain per acre harvested by the stripper and the complete 
harvester. 


Kanmasitoo, December 23« 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Hawthorne, Mullins, E., R., and J, 
Downing (Hon. Sec.). 

Wheat Harvest. —Members reported crops to be yielding fairly well on 
the whole, but very irregularly. Some portions of a paddock will" return a 
heavy yield, while on other portions the crop was light. Members attributed 
this to damage by takeall. 

Constitution op Animals. —Mr. F. Lehmann read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, dealing with the necessity for breeders giving careful attention to the con¬ 
stitution and temperament in the selection of stock for breeding. Members 
were agreed that breeders should give more thought to this question. 


KoppiOj December 29. 

Present —Messrs. Gardiner (chair), Roberts, O’Shanahan, Jacobs, Liddy, 
and Brennaod (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Weeds.-— The Chairman read a short paper, strongly recommending far¬ 
mers to use every effort to keep the farm free from weeds. Members were 
agreed that, properly managed, a few sheep were of great assistance in grow¬ 
ing; clean crops. 

Sheep on the Farm. —A long discussion took place on the best class of 
sheep for this district, most members favouring crossing the Merino ewe with 
Shropshire ram. 


FInnisSp January 9. 

Present— Messrs. T, Collett (chair), S. Collett, Cbibnall, and Henley 
■(Hon. Sec.). ■ 

Indications op Water.-- Mr. James Chibnall read a short paper dealing 
with the value of reeds, rushes, and timber as indicators of underground water 
supplies. 
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Davenport^ December 22. 

Present— Messrs. Trembath (chair), Holdsworth, Hodshon, and Lecky 
(Hon. Sec.) 

Annual Meeting. --Mr. Trembath delivered an interesting address deal¬ 
ing with the general aims and objects of the Bureau, and- the work done by 
the Branch during the year. During the year they had held ten meetings, at 
each of which a paper had been read. The average attendance of members 
was eight. Generally they had experienced a satisfactory year. Retiring 
officers were thanked and re-elected, a vote of thanks being accorded to the 
editor of the local paper for his assistance. 

Raising Choice Seedlings. —Mr. Hodshon read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject“First get a box or pot and put in a layer of broken pots for drainage, 
then a layer of good sandy loam and well decomposed stable manure sifted 
through a half-inch sieve. Make the soil bed level and press down : then sow 
the fine seeds very thinly on the surface, and sift over sufficient fine soil to 
well cover the seed. Water with a very fine rose sprinkler, and keep the sur¬ 
face always moist. The young seedlings under this treatment will speedily 
reach the light. If glass is used as a cover it will be necessary to let the air 
in during the day. After the seedlings are up lift the glass sufficiently high 
for the admission of an abundance of air. The main points to be regarded in 
transplanting are:—Care in removing the plants so as to prevent injury to 
the tender rootn, planting ‘firmly 5 so as to enable the plant to take a secure 
hold of the soil; reduce the top a little if the plant is larger than it should 
he ; and especially if it has been grown in a thickly sown seedbed. Thick 
sowing breeds spindly and tender plants, and under these conditions quite 
one-half of tbe plants can be pinched off. Water thoroughly, and shade the 
transplanted plants for three or four days from the sun. Use green twigs, or 
light frames, like bee frames. Tack calico or scrim over each frame, and 
hinge together with leather straps. They should be about 12 x 8 for single 
plants; but they can be made any length, with light laths, for protecting rows 
of early plants fiom frosts, and afterwards to shade them from tbe sun. 55 

Exhibits. —Mr. Hodshon tabled several samples of vegetables, bee frames 
attacked by the bee moth caterpillar, and partially constructed combs aban¬ 
doned on account of attacks by ants. 


* Virginia* December 19. 

Present— Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Strempel, D. J. and J. E. Sheedy, J. 
E. and S. J. Taylor, Huxtable, White, Nash, and Ryan (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm: Horses. —Mr, W. White read a short paper on “Management or 
Farm Horses. 55 . 

Question Box. —The following questions, asked through the box, were 
answered : —Complete Harvester.—Members who have used the complete har¬ 
vester expressed themselves as well satisfied with its work. Pollarding Gum 
Trees.—Members were of opinion that this work is best done in the spring. 
Dart 5 s Imperial, or Bluey, Wheat.—Members advocated early sowing of this 
variety. 


Wallala* January 9. 

Present —Messrs. W. Temby (chair), S. Temby, Wilson, Moody, McCabe, 
Murphy, W'orden, Latten, Jenkins, Hancock, Marshman, and Nevin (Hon. 
Sec.), two hon. members, and on© visitor. 

Harvest Results. —Members reported on results of recent harvest, which, 
on the whole, were very satisfactory. But for damage by late frosts and the 
dry spell in October many crops would have yielded six bags per acre. The 
average of the district was estimated at 16 bushels. The complete harvester 
has been largely used and has given satisfaction; in fact, most of the mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that before many years the harvester would supersede the 
stripper. The best wheats for this district are Marshall 5 s No. 3 and Grinyas. 

Cattle Complaint.— Considerable discussion on losses of cattle from im¬ 
paction, etc., took place, the general feeling being that, in view of the serious 
losses of late years, the Government should have a thorough enquiry made 
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into the cause of the trouble. Mr. Moody stated that three cattle he had 
recently Lost showed the usual outward symptoms, viz., stiffness in walking, 
strong fluid running from mouth, tongue hanging out, and jaw paralysed. 
The “bibleU oi omasum, was not dry, but the gall bladder was much enlarged. 
Instances were given where cattle fat enough for killing were lost. _ Mr. Jen¬ 
kins stated that until recent years he frequently lost cattle from impaction, 
but since adopting precautionary measures he had had no losses. He made a 
mixture of 5 parts salt and I part sulphate of iron, and twice a week mixed 
about a parmmanful of this with the food of each cow. 


Morphett Vale, January 17. 

Present—M essrs. Christie (chair), Perry, Pocock, Sullivan, and Anderson 
(Hon. Sec ). 

Roup in Turkeys. —The Chairman reported that he had lost several young 
turkeys recently. The main symptoms were swelling of the head and violent 
fits or sneezing. All the affected birds succumbed. [Mr. D. F. Laurie states 
that the birds were attacked by roup—a highly contagious disease—and re¬ 
commends the following treatment :—Isolate all affected birds, and house 
them in a warm, dry, well-ventilated coop. Give each bird about half a tea¬ 
spoonful of olive' oil, to which five drops of eucalyptus oil have been added; 
also smear some of this over the nostrils and head. This treatment should 
le continued for several days. The coop should be sprinkled with eucalyptus 
oil, and the birds fed on bran and pollard, flavoured with ground ginger. A 
little chopped onion or garlic should be added to the food.— Ed.] 


Clarendons January 9. 

Present —Messrs. Spencer (chair), Phelps, Juers, Hilton, Polling., Pig- 
got t. Harper, and Wright (Hon. Sec.). 

Manure Reports.— -Most of the members reported on crop results. Gener¬ 
ally mineral super had not given satisfactory returns in the hay yields. One 
member bad better results from a mixture of super and bonedust than from 
either alone, but another member stated that where this mixture was applied 
the crop was not satisfactory. Too much wet during the winter months was 
thought by seme to be the cause of failure,_ while the Chairman attributed 
poor results to insufficient organic matter in the soil, and would like the 
opinion of the Professor of Agriculture on this point. 

Drying Fruit.— Mr. Felling read a short paper on this subject. He was sat¬ 
isfied that it would pay better to dry apricots when the price falls below 3s. per 
case than to sell them in the market fresh. There was not a great deal of 
labour attached to the drying operations, and where there was a family the 
children could do most of the work. Good, clean, sound fruit was required for 
drying. The. same thing applied to apples; it would pay much better to 
dry the best of the windfalls than to feed them to the pigs. To secure dried 
fruit of a good colour, sulphuring in a small room or large box was necessary. 
For trays lie found branbags cut open better for the bottom than laths: fie 
used only four laths to hold the end pieces of the tray together, and tacked 
the bagging over them. 


Kingfscote, January 9. 

Present— Messrs. Turner (chairV, P. T. and C. J. Bell, Olds, Bates, 
Melville, Nash. Wright, Dewar, Ayliffe, and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Sheep on the Farm.-— Mr. Dewar gave an interesting address on this sub¬ 
ject. Where they had sufficient feed to keep up the frame, he would advise 
going in for purebred large-framed Merino 'sheep, though he would rear a 
tew cross Shropshire-Merino ewes for iamb-breeding. He believed in keeping 
the sheep in small flocks, and was satisfied they would pay better than breed¬ 
ing cows or horses. 
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Wilmington, January 18. 

Present-— Messrs. Robertson (chair), Zimmerman, Schnppan, McLeod, 
Broadbent, Bauer, A. and M. Bischof, Maslin, and Payne (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

_ Membership. —At previous meeting a long discussion took place on the 
decision of the Council of Agriculture to widen the constitution of the 
Bureau. It was resolved that the election of proposed new members be 
carried out under following conditions:—1. That new members, or retiring 
old members, may be nominated either by themselves or by a member of the 
Branch, and that election be by ballot only. 2. That the new members must 
receive the votes of two-thirds of the members present on the night of the 
election. 3. That nominations be received at one meeting, and the ballot 
take place the following month, the Hon. Secretary to indicate on postcard 
casing meeting the names of the nominations to be balloted for. Members 
desire that the Council of Agriculture should alter the rule that new mem¬ 
bers must be approved by two-thirds of the members of the Branch to two- 
thirds of those present on night of election. 

Early Reaping. —Some discussion on the results of early reaping took 
place, it being stated that wheat harvested and bagged early had shrunk 
appreciably. Mr, McLeod said that wheat was often reaped by the complete 
harvester before it was thoroughly ripe; there was not only a risk of the grain 
in the bags sweating, but they would find green grains "present. 

Manures. —The Chairman and Mr. Bauer reported on experiments with 
manures for wheat. The former used a mixture of guano and mineral super 
i3i quantities varying from 50 ft. to 100 it), per acre: but neither in the 
growth of the plant nor in yield could he see any benefit from the heavier 
dressings. With their variable rainfall, he was satisfied that it was not 
advisable to apply more than 50 tb. of super per acre. Mr. Bauers experi¬ 
ments indicated that while 120 lb. of super per acre increased the crop from 
4 bushels 44 ft. per acre on the unmanured plot to 6 bushels 8 ft)., the cost of 
the manure was greater than the value of the increased crop, and the same 
was the case with lighter applications. Members generally agreed with the 
Chairman that, while the application of 50 ft. per acre of manure increased 
the yield appreciably in this district, their experience was that any heavier 
dressing was a waste of money. 

Deep Ploughing. —The Chairman called attention to recent report on 
tlie beneficial effects of -deep ploughing. He was convinced that it would be 
beneficial to occasionally break up some of the subsoil and mix it with the 
alluvial soil on the surface, especially where fertilisers were used. Several 
members agreed on this point. 

Dairying.— Mr. P. H. Suter, Daily instructor, was present by invitation, 
and spoke shortly on the dairying industry. He specially referred to the 
necessity for delivering the cream early and in good condition to the factory. 
The local buttei factory was referred to in complimentary terms. 


Port Pirle, January 14. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Teague, Hector, Humpliris, Morrish, 
Jose, Holman, Johns, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

The Farm of the Future. —Paper on this subject read at previous meet¬ 
ing was discussed, and generally agreed with. Closer settlement was, how¬ 
ever, considered impracticable in the dry areas. Borne difference of opinion 
existed as to the effect of bare fallow in liberating plant food and con¬ 
serving moisture. It was agreed that early fallowed land should be ploughed 
deep, and the late fallow shallow. 

Annual Report.— Thirteen meetings held, with an average attendance of 
nearly eight members. Four papers were read and discussed, and at two 
meetings articles in The Journal of Agriculture were criticised.’ The Hon. 
Secretary referred to the poor average attendance, and thought there was 
need for the introduction of some element to act as a stimulus to members. 
The present position was not satisfactory to the officers. 

Conference. —It was decided to postpone the Conference of Northern 
Branches until February 23. 
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Ooctree Hill, January 19. 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F. Bowman, Blackham, Blake, 
Cowan, Flower, Ifould, Kelly, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Hokse-shceing. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Most 
members have their horses shod monthly; but several mad© it a practice to 
change the shoes once a fortnight. It was agreed that beyond taking car© 
that the hoof did not suffer from neglect, no hard-and-fast rale as to how long 
the shoes should remain on could be laid down. 

Land Measuring.-— The Hon. Secretary said farmers frequently found it 
necessary to measure off portions of their property, and it was therefore de¬ 
sirable that they should be able to do their own measuring, or be in a posi¬ 
tion to assure themselves that it had been done accurately. He showed how 
the haphazard methods in general use by farmers invariably resulted in in¬ 
accuracy, and explained the use of the cross-staff and diagonal scale. 


Strathalbyn, January 16. 

Present— Messrs. M. Rankine (chair), W. M. Raukine, Reed, Tucker, 
Cockburn, Watt, and Cheriton (Hon. Sec’). 

Southern Conference. —Favourable replies having been received from a 
number of Branches, it was decided to hold the twelfth annual Congress of 
Southern Branches at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 30. Delegates re¬ 
ported on proceedings of Woodside Conference. 

Stallion Tax. —A long discussion on this subject took place, but no reso¬ 
lution for or against the proposal was carried. 


Balaklava, January 14. 

Present— Messrs. Manley (chair). Anderson, Black, Neville, Spillane, 
Thomas, Goldney, 'and Burden (Hon. Sec.). 

Motor-power on the Farm.— -Some discussion ensued on the reading of a 
paper on the use of agricultural motors for farming operations. Members 
generally were agreed that the average holdings would have to be larger than 
at present to warrant the outlay ; but they would like to see one of these 
motors at work in the field. It was agreed that for chaff cutting, etc., the 
oil engine was much superior to the horseworks. 


KooHinga ? January 19- 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Shipway, Sandow, Burgess, Fuller, 
Jose, Buchanan, Palmer, Butterfield, and Noack (Hon. Sec,). 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. J. Sandow read a paper on this subject. It must be 
admitted that the selection and treatment of the seed wheat was one of the 
most important subjects that the farmer has to deal wrth. It was admittedly 
a difficult matter to deal with, as there were so many varieties of wheat to 
select from, many of which were very favourably reported on. He .would 
advise growing small quantities of the best kinds to find out which suited the 
farm best, as wheats that do well in one locality may not succeed in another 
in close proximity. It was not sufficient to test a variety for one year only, as 
some would not give satisfactory results until the second, or even third, sea¬ 
son. The seed should always be cleaned thoroughly, to remove all foreign 
seeds, chaff, and whiteheads, A mistake was often made in sowing early 
maturing wheat early in the season, in order to get green feed; although fed 
off during the winter, these wheats would come into head weeks before it was 
advisable. He would sow the late wheats first, and with favourable weather 
feeding down with sheep will do good. The medium wheats should be sown 
next, and the earlier varieties at the finish. When sowing clean seed on dry 
ground it was not necessary to pickle; but when the ground is damp only 
pickled seed should he sown. Bluestone or formalin should be used for 
treating the seed; he preferred the latter, as it did not injure the grain so 
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much, was a preventive also of black rust, and the seed so treated ran more 
freely through the drill. If either pickle was used too strong, the germinating 
power of the seed was injured. He also thought either pickle would injure 
the seed if treated too long before it was sown. Wheat for seed should be 
winnowed two or even three times before being bagged, if at all smutty, other- 
wise the smut balls will get broken in the bags, and all the seed will become 
contaminated. In the discussion which ensued there was some difference of 
opinion as to pickling seed wheat-—when to pickle and the quantity of blue- 
stone to use. Several members advocated the use of formalin. 


Cherry Gardens, January 10. 

Present —Messrs. Lewis (chair), Jacobs, Partridge, Wright, and Ricks 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Damage by Heat. —The effects of the recent heat wave, which members 
consider the worst experienced in this district, were discussed. Very heavy 
losses^ of fruit through burning and dropping were reported; walnut trees, 
especially on damp soil, were badly burnt. The foliage of most fruit trees 
has suffered severely. 


Lyndoch, January 20. 

Present— Messrs. Ross (chair), Warren, Mitchell, A. and H. Springbett, 
Woolcock, Rhen, Schenke, Rushali, and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), and three 
honorary members. 

Bureau Show. —It was decided to hold the annual show of products of 
the district under the auspices of the Branch on February 22. 

Codlin Moth Parasite. —Mr. Woolcock stated that he had found some 
codlin moch chrysalides m poor condition, one to the presence of the eggs of 
some parasite^ Members stated that generally the codlin moth was not so 
destructive as in former years; but whether this was due to the excessive heat 
and dryness, or to some other cause, members could not decide. It was agreed 
that to get the best results spraying must be continued right through the 
season. 

Woolly Aphis. —-Mr. Warren stated that he had seen the Woolly aphis, or 
American blight, on apple trees destroyed by fumigating with tobacco smoke 
after covering the tree with a tent. Mr. Ross used fresh lime for this pest 
with satisfactory results. 


Crystal Brook* January 14. 

Present— Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Dabinett, R. and P. Pavy, Hutchison, 
Davidson, Solomon, Venning, Miell, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Varieties of Wheat. —Mr. W. Hamlyn read a paper on “My Experiences 
with Different Varieties of Wheat.” During his residence in this district he 
had grown a large number of varieties of wheat, but, owing to various faults 
and defects, he had discarded all but three or tour. Of the wheats tried he 
would place GarmichaePs Eclipse first, as he had grown it for seven years 
without a failure, and mostly it had yielded better than any other wheat. Dur¬ 
ing each of the past three seasons it had yielded 20 bushels or more per acre. 
It was very early, a quick grower, withstands storms fairly well, and one of the 
most rust-resisting wheats grown. It was not suitable for hay; stock did not 
care for it. He placed Gluyas wheat second. It was early, very rust resist¬ 
ant, a good yielder, and a fair hay wheat. Its one fault was its tendency to 
go down, but he believed this could be overcome to a certain extent by sowing 
rather late and thickly—up to bushels per acre. Off 50 acres, which could 
only be reaped one way owing to the storm in October last, he had reaped an 
average of nearly 21 bushels, besides which a lot of grain was lost. Although 
he had only grown Marshal?s No. 8 and Comeback for one year he was very 
favourably impressed with them. A year or two ago he would have given 
Phillis Marvel a high place, but this past year it was badly rusted, and only 
vielded 14 bushels per acre. Baroota Wonder had given him good results for 
a number of years, but last season was disappointing, as, although it looked 
well enough for 20 bushels, the actual yield was only 14. 
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Whyte- Yareowie f January 21. 

Present —Messrs. Dowd (chair), Paul, Hunt, Jenkins, Mudge, Pearce, 
Lock, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Water Conservation. —Mr. J. A. Lock initiated a discussion on the con¬ 
servation of water for irrigating small areas on the farm. He advocated the 
construction of large dams by the farmers, and as the cost of such work by 
manual labou * was too great, he thought the Government might be asked to 
supply steam scoops and ploughs, making a charge sufficient to cover cost, 
etc. There were millions of gallons of water going to waste each year in this 
district, and he was satisfied that many farmers would be glad to avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity of hiring suitable machinery for damsinking at a 
moderate cost. It would certainly be to the advantage of the Government 
to encourage the farmers to conserve water in districts not served by reser¬ 
voirs. 

Wheat Crops. —Members reported on varieties of wheat grown during 
the past season. Marshall 1 s No. 3 was generally considered the best for this 
district, Rerraf, Dart’s Imperial or Bluey, Comeback, Gluyas, and Smart’s 
Early being placed in the order given. Giuyas breaks down too easily, while 
Smart’s Early appears very susceptible to smut, hence their low positions on 
the list. 


Mount Gambler* January 14. 

Present— Messrs. Edwards (chair), Wedd, Mitchell, Bodey, Williams, 
Wilson, Ruwoldt, Kennedy, Watson, Burrows, Schlefel, Norman, and Collins 
(Hon. Sec.), and -one visitor. 

Lamb-breeding.— Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Mr. 
Edwards thought the lamb-rearing industry one of the most reliable and profit¬ 
able they could take up in this district. So far as breeds were concerned, he 
got the best results from Dorset-Horn rams, crossed- with full-mouthed three- 
quarter-bred Lincoln ewes. He got better prices for his Dorset-Horn lambs 
than for any others. This season he received 11s. each after shearing. 
These sheep were very docile and contented, and matured quickly. They were 
hardier and healthier than the Shropshire, though rather coarser in the bone. 
The wool also was not as good as that of the Shropshire. Mr. Kennedy 
thought the better wool from the Lincoln crossbred more than compensated for 
any deficiency in the lamb. He got 10s. 9d. for his lambs, off the shears. The 
Hon. Secretary pointed out that the buyer for one of the largest exporters of 
iambs had a decided preference for the Lincoln and Shropshire crosses. Mr. 
Williams referred to the value of the Romney Marsh sheep for crossing with 
the Merino. Messrs. Feuerheerdt, of Luoindale, had done well with these 
sheep. The wool was of high quality and the lambs good. The Romney 
Marsh sheep would do on poor country, where Lincolns would not, and they 
would also do well on marshy land, where other breeds suffered from footrot 
and worms. Mr Ruwoldt spoke highly of the Romney Marsh cross. Most of 
his Romney ewes last year bore twin lambs. The lambs, though small at first, 
grew very fast, and at eleven weeks old were equal in size to any others. He 
had sold some of their lambs weighing 130 lb. at eight months. Other mem¬ 
bers favoured the Shropshire and Lincoln crosses, and it was agreed that 
with good breeding and good feeeding satisfactory result® would be obtained 
from any of the crosses mentioned. 


Wandearati* January 9. 

Present —Messrs. Munday (chair), Dick, Wall, Birks, Robertson, David¬ 
son, E. H. and E. J. Eagle. (Hon. Sec.). '. 

Rabbit Destruction.™ The rapid increase of rabbits throughout the dis¬ 
trict, and the necessity for united action to cope with the pest, were discussed 
at length. It was agreed that poisoning when the feed was short was the 
best method of dealing with the rabbits, the present being a very suitable time 
for work. _ Several of the members formed themselves into a syndicate to pur¬ 
chase a poison-distributing cart, to be used in rotation. 
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Qoorsig January 21. 

PRESENT-~-Messrs. Thompson (chair), Brewster, Toll. McColL Noli, Rowe, 
and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbit Destruction.— Considerable discussion on this subject took pi ce, 
members being; agreed that the enormous losses caused by vermin were of great 
moment, not only, to the individual States, but to the Commonwealth as a 
whole, A recent judgment.of the South Australian Supreme Court in a case 
brought against a resident in this district indicated that the local authorities 
were practice Fy powerless to compel, landholders to cany out the provisions of 
the various Acte dealing with rabbits, the result being that those who obey 
the law are practically at the mercy of those who break or ignore it. It was 
resolved that the Government should be urged to amend the Vermin Acts as 
‘early as possible in order to make them effective. 


Sacfcffewortfig January 20, 

Present— Messrs. J. H. Frost (chair), Baldwin, Benger, J. H. and T. 
Eckermann, W. T. Frost, Klau, Plant, IClem. Scales, and Coleman (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint. —This Branch strongly supports the request of the 
Council of Agriculture that the Government should depute a competent, 
veterinary to enquire into cause of impaction, etc., in cattle. 

Bleached Seed and Smijt.— Twelve months ago considerable discussion 
took place on the question of sowing bleached wheat unpickled. One member 
reported that he sowed 70 acres with unpickled bleached seed, and had a 
clean crop, but the seed remained in the ground for three of four weeks before 
sufficient rain fell to cause germination. Other members who sowed this seed 
unpickled had smut in the crops. The Hon. Secretary pickled with formalin, 
which delayed germination for several days longer than did bluestone pickle. 


Kopplo? January 19. 

Present —Messrs. Gardiner (chair), A. and D. Howard, Jacobs, Borthwick, 
ObShanahan, Newell, Liddy, Miller, Richardson, and Rrennand (Hon. Sec.), 
and four visitors. 

Fodder Plants.—S ome discussion took place on what fodder, crops could 
be grown in this district, but members have so little experience in this mat¬ 
ter that no definite information was elicited. 

Management of Farm Horses.— Mr. J. O'Shanahan read a short paper 
on the care and management of working horses. It was essential that the 
horses should be firmly but kindly treated. Even the most timid horse 'will 
become quiet and tractable as soon as it learns that it has nothing to fear 
from its master. Bo not permit the drivers to jerk the mouths of the horses 
with the reins, as it makes them fret and lose condition. Groom each animal 
night and morning, as it will not only improve its. appearance, but also 
its health. Provide good clean water, as the horse is naturally particular 
as to what he drinks. "He preferred to feed chaffed hay to his horses when in 
hard work, as they waste less, and the owner could gauge better what he is 
giving each animal than he can with long hay. When taking the horses out 
of harness give a small feed of oats and chaff; then fill up the feed boxes about 
8 o’clock at night. Their horses kept in splendid condition all the year round 
on a daily ration of 40 ft>. of chaffed hay and 3 lb. oats when in work. When 
not in work they received a good sheaf of hay in addition to what they picked 
up in the paddock. They found hay cut when the crop was well forward was 
much better than green hay. Care must be taken not to feed too ranch oats ; 
2 ft). to 3 ft), daily was plenty. For young horses give a feed of cocky chaff 
and oats (1 ft>. oats per horse) once a day in addition to the grazing, which 
should be good. 

Nitrogen-fixing Bacteria.— Mr. O’Shanahan read extract dealing with 
the action of nitrogen-gathering, bacteria, and it was decided to write to the 
Department of Agriculture for information on the subject. 
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Riverton, January 21 - 

Present —Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), W. B, Davis, Camac, Gray, Calf, 
Badman, Hannaford, Kelly, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Formalin eoe Pickling Wheat. —Some discussion on this subject took place, 
and as all present had lost considerably by the ravages of black rust, it was 
decided to ask that full particulars of treatment with formalin should be pub¬ 
lished in The Journal of Agriculture. [Particular© of this treatment were 
published in April, 1904, issue, page 500; also January, 1905, issue.—En.] 

Cropping Stubble Land.- —Mr. E. Kelly read a paper on this subject. He 
contended that in this district, stubble land was unprofitable. It cost quite 
as much to get it ready for seeding as did fallow land, and yielded on an aver¬ 
age six to eight bushels per acre less. Cropping stubble land resulted in the 
increase of weeds, whereas fallowing should ensure a clean crop. Where the 
land has been fallowed the preparation of the ground has been extended over 
a period of seven or eight months, but with stubble land the same amount of 
work has to be done during, say, three months; perhaps to be interfered with 
by lack of rain, etc. He quoted figures dealing with the cropping of 300 
acres annually under two systems:—1. Half fallow and half stubble. 2. All 
fallow. He estimated the cost under the first method of ploughing, harrow¬ 
ing, seeding, and harvesting at £380, and the returns, viz,, 12 bushels on 
stubble and 20 bushels on fallow, £720, leaving £390 balance. The expenses 
do not include rent, taxes, wear and tear, sacks, etc., but this does not affect 
the comparison. If the whole area was fallowed the cost would be, say, £350, 
and the return £900, leaving a profit of £550, or £160 more than under the 
system of half stubble and half fallow. He was satisfied from practical ex¬ 
perience that, while the actual figures would vary according to season and 
conditions under which the farmer is working, in a general way the results 
would work out somewhat as he had indicated. 


Lucindale* January 28. 

Present —Messrs. E. Feuerheerdt, Dow, Carmichael, Tavemder, B. Feuer- 
beerdt, Matheson, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Stock Complaint.— Mr. Carmichael stated that he had a young fat colt 
that had become ill in a few r days, and had difficulty in passing excreta. 
Drenches were given with no relief, but an injection or soapsuds gave imme¬ 
diate relief, and the horse improved. There were other horses in the same 
paddock, but were not similarly ^ affected. [Veterinary Surgeon Desmond 
states that this is a case of impaction of the rectum, which‘is dealt with in the 
article on “Stomach and Bowel Disorders of the Horse,” in this month’s issue.] 

Sheep Dips. —Mr. Feuerheerdt thought that the best dips were those 
known as the arsenic dips; the non-poisonous dips did not keep the sheep free 
from ticks. Mr. Tavender preferred the home-made arsenic dips. Members 
all agreed that plenty of time should be given for dipping, and the length of 
the wool should be the guide for the time the sheep should remain in the dip. 


Clare* January 20, 

Present —Messrs. Birks (chair), Jarman, Kimber, Martin, and Dali (Hon. 
Sec.), and one visitor. 

Ensilage.— Mr. Jarman read a paper on this subject, to the following 
effect;—Ensilage may be defined as a method of preserving green fodder so 
that it retains a large percentage of its feeding value, and when used should 
be succulent and digestible. Though horses and sheep could with advantage 
be given a little ensilage in summer, it is more suitable and best serves its 
purpose when fed to dairy cows. He was of the opinion that ensilage prevents 
impaction in cattle, and this was a point in its favour when counting the cost 
ot making. By experience he thought that pit ensilage was better than 
stack, as in the latter there was more waste. For a small farm a useful silo 
would be 12 ft. x 12 ft., and 15 ft. deep from top of wall, which should be 
built at least 3 ft. above the surrounding land. This would prevent sand, 
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etc., falling down, and keep stock out. A pit of these dimensions should 
hold from 25 to 30 tons. The stuff used for making ensilage should he cut in 
a- more succulent stage than when cut for hay, as if it becomes too dry it is 
more likely to go bad. A wheat crop t-o be used for ensilage should be cut about 
a week after the bloom has fallen. Patches of wild oats, charlock, poppy, 
dandelion, or cockspur are usually found on the best farms, and, provided 
there is at least 50 per cent, of cereal, ..good ensilage can be made out of such 
a crop. This does satisfactory work in cleaning the land, improving the 
sample of the remaining crop, and making good food of what would otherwise 
be wasted. Cart the stuff to the pit as soon as it is cut. Fill in about four 
feet the first day, and tramp down to an even density. Leave this until the 
temperature rises to 122^ deg. Fah., which can be ascertained by making a 
hole in the mass with an iron bar, and testing with an ordinary dairy thermo¬ 
meter. Should the temperature rise beyond 140 deg. Fah., the ensilage wdl 
char or blacken. Repeat this till the pit is filled about four or five feet over 
the top. As soon as the temperature has risen sufficiently high in the last 
layer, put on about one foot of straw (as it generally goes bad to this depth), 
and then apply, the weights, which should not be less than 1 cwt. to the square 
foot. This means about seven tons on a surface of 12 ft. x 12 ft. It is an 
advantage to have jarrah boards 6 in. x 2 in. to lay on the top of the straw to 
support the weights. Any heavy material, such as stones, logs, etc., can be 
used as weights. As the stuff is being put in the silo it is advisable to sprinkle 
about 10 lb. Gf coarse salt over each wagon load. Considerable discussion 
ensued, and members were of the opinion that it would well pay stockowners 
to put down a pit of ensilage, especially for dairy cows, as it was a most nutri¬ 
tious and profitable food for all stock. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Lai»r Bureau. 


Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from January I to January 30, 1905. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

’ 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

82 

139 

363 

M asons and bricklayers ... 

— 

1 

— 

Carpenters 

15 

2 

22 

Painters 

3 

— 

2 

Plasterers... 

1 

— 

— 

Boilermakers and assistants ... 

1 

— 

1 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

— 

2 

Fitters and turners 

4 

1 

— 

Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

1 


— 

Moulders ... 


1 

2 

Brassfinishers 

2 

— 

2 

Compositors 

2 : 


— 

Cooks, etc. 

— 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

21 

! * 

1 

Cleaners ... 

5 

16 

2 

Porters and junior porters ... 

15 

11 

1 

Rivet boys u 

2 

— 

— 

Totals 

158 

175 

1 

400 


January 31, 1905. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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GENERAL MOTES. 


Formalin for Pickling* Seed Wheat. 

Formalin was used last year by a large number of farmers as a 
pickle for the prevention of bunt or smut, and the disease known as 
black rust. Most of the reports made by Bureau members are satis¬ 
factory, though a few mention that the germination of the grain has 
been injured, especially where the seed was not sown for several days 
after pickling. One Branch reports absolute failure of the treatment, 
except in the case of two members, and in the discussion which ensued 
it was elicited that, with the exception of these two, the formalin was 
purchased in the local township. From Victoria reports of serious adul¬ 
teration of formalin come to hand. In view of these results too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on two points: — 

1. Insist on obtaining Schering’s formalin in original, unopened 

* bottles. 

2. Use at strength of 1 !b. formalin to 40 gallons of water ; any 

stronger solution will probably injure the grain. 

The seed can either be pickled on a wooden floor, as with bluet- 
stone, or by dipping the seed in the solution for five minutes. After 
pickling spread the seed out in a thin layer to dry. From the number 
of complaints made it would appear possible that some injury results if 
seed pickled in formalin is kept in the bags for several days, though the 
action of formalin in this respect is not quite understood. This season, 
however, it is intended to make a searching investigation into this and 
other matters connected with the use of various pickles for seed grains. 
It is also intended to obtain samples of formalin from varans centres for 
analysis, as there is good reason to fear that in South Australia, as else¬ 
where, this substance is frequently adulterated. 


Importation of Fertilisers, 

Large shipments of fertilisers have reached South Australia during 
the past two months. Altogether ten full cargoes, varying from 2,000 
tons to 3,500 tons, have arrived, besides a large number of smaller con¬ 
signments. Taken altogether the supplies have come to hand earlier 
this year than for several years past, and although there is not likely to 
be such a shortage at the end of the season as there was last year, farm¬ 
ers would be well advised to place their orders for any additional sup¬ 
plies required as early as possible. A number of farmers who delayed 
this until late last season found to their cost that there had been a con¬ 
siderable increase in the price. On another page the results of analyses 
of samples of fertilisers taken by the Inspector of Fertilisers are pub¬ 
lished. 
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Markets for Fruit. 

The low prices realised by our fruit last year in London has caused 
growers and exporters to devote considerable attention to the opening tip 
of new markets. In view of the increase in Australian exports, it is 
unlikely that we will secure in the future the very high prices realised 
a few years ago for our apples, but there should undoubtedly be a much 
larger demand developed in Europe than at present at a price that will 
pay the growers. Costs of freight, etc., must be reduced, and efforts 
made to get into direct contact with the markets of the larger cities of 
Europe and elsewhere. In this connection it might be mentioned that 
the members of the South Australian Fruitgrowers' Association are 
sending trial shipments of pears and apples to Vancouver to test the mar¬ 
ket there. A strong co-operation of growers to take this work in hand 
would be of manifest advantage. 


Inspecting- Fruit for Export to Europe. 

An increasing number of cur fruit exporters are utilising the ser¬ 
vices of the officers of the horticultural branch of the Department for the 
purpose of reporting upon the condition of their produce before it is 
put on board the boats. With each consignment that in the opinion 
of the inspecting officer is in a condition suitable for export a certifi¬ 
cate is issued, and this is posted to Europe with the other papers con¬ 
nected with the consignment. While the officer only gauges the carry¬ 
ing condition of each lot, a concise report is given to the exporter em¬ 
bodying his opinion respecting the general qualities of the varieties, and 
the methods of grading and packing followed, with suggestions for im¬ 
provement wherever defects are seen. Those who have used the officials 
as umpires in this way during the previous seasons state that with few 
exceptions the opinions of the Inspector have proved reliable. To the 
commercial man who enters the exporting business without expert know¬ 
ledge of the details of varieties to send, and the preparation of the same 
for shipment, it is no doubt an advantage to be able to secure an abso¬ 
lutely impartial person to act as umpire between the grower or dealer 
who packs the fruit and the merchant who buys it for export. Up¬ 
wards of 1,200 cases have been examined in this manner for the first 
two fruit-carrying steamers this year. 


Inspection of Fruit for Interstate Markets. 

As showing the wide variety of South Australia's fruit pro¬ 
duction, it may be mentioned that during the past four 
weeks the Inspectors certified to the freedom from diseases u£ 
11,233 bushels of fruits, which were made up of 19 kinds, all but three 
of which (357 bushels) were locally grown. At the same time 3,750 
packages of vegetables and eight parcels of living plants were passed for 
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export. The imports consisted of 3,635 bushels of fruits, made up chiefly 
of bananas, with a few pineapples, passion fruits, oranges, and lemons to 
make up the balance. Of these 166 bushels of bananas were destroyed 
owing to over-ripeness. Out of 69 parcels of plants submitted for in¬ 
spection two were detained owing to not satisfying the requirements of 
the law. 


Codllms Moth Parasites, 

Considerable attention has been given by the Australian press to 
the alleged discovery in Spain of a parasite which keeps the codlin moth 
in check, and some writers appear to hold the opinion that if we can 
introduce this parasite and get it distributed through our orchards the 
codlin moth question will be settled. This view, however, is far from 
being justified by our knowledge of the work of these parasites. Quite 
a number of insects are known by American entomologists to prey on 
the codlin moth at some stage of its existence, bnt their united efforts 
do not materially lessen the loss of fruit due to codlin moth attack. In 
this State two or three parasites have been found attacking the cater¬ 
pillars of the moth. Several observers report finding caterpillars in 
which are the eggs or grubs of some fly, probably one of the ichneumon 
flies. These grubs entirely destroy their host, and only the head and 
part of the skin are left. Wasps have also been credited with the good 
work of carrying off the caterpillars, and in some instances beetles attack 
the larvae in the bandages. Without in any way belittling the value of 
these natural enemies, there is no question that the grower who wishes 
to avoid loss from codlin moth attack must keep the spray pump going. 
The fear has been expressed in some quarters that arsenical spraying will 
destroy the natural enemies of the codlin moth, but, so far as we know 
them, the habits of the locally observed parasites remove any possibility 
of their being poisoned in this way. 


The American Woolly Blight. 

During the two summers which preceded this one the tempera¬ 
ture was generally low, and summer showers frequently fell. The same 
two summers marked the first period through which it could be 
claimed that a general use of the soda-lime arsenite was adopted against 
the codlin moth pest. Simultaneously with the above an unusual in¬ 
crease in the spread of the American blight (Schizoneura 
Imiigera) took place throughout the orchards of the State. 
During normal seasons two ladybird beetles (Coccinella re - 
panda and Leu or GoccineUa conforms), chiefly the latter, assist largely 
in repressing this pest. These predaceous friends of the apple grower 
have not, it is reported, been so plentiful during the last three seasons 
in the apple orchards, although one observant orchardist states they 
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frequent the neighbouring peach and other stone fruit trees as in for¬ 
mer times. It has been freely advanced that owing to the spraying 
with arsenical washes the ladybirds have been driven from the apple 
trees, much to the advantage of the woolly blight. Whether the spray¬ 
ing had this effect remains to be proved by more accurate methods of 
investigation than inferences drawn from such data. The writer lias 
observed m one orchard where the apple trees have neither been spray¬ 
ed nor cultivated for the last four seasons a similar increase in the 
attacks of the woolly blight. While this may prove nothing to the con¬ 
trary it stands on a par with the arguments referred to above. Viewed 
from a general standpoint we find this pest troublesome in all parts of 
•the globe where cool, moist summers prevail. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that whenever our orchard districts experience these conditions a fresh 
impetus will be given to the breeding propensities of this pest. In the 
average run of seasons, when our dry heat often exceeds 100° Fahr. in 
the shade, the woolly aphides are shrivelled up if at all exposed to its 
influences. In the summer of 1894-5 the writer saw the finely tilled 
soil beneath old gnarled apple trees literally strewn with dead aphides 
when the shade temperature passed the 100th degree for three clays in 
succession. The recent high temperatures repeated this experience in 
many localities, and although in other respects such summer heat may 
injure the jmospects of the fruitgrower, in this direction it offers com¬ 
pensations of a valuable character. 


The Summer Treatment of Fruit Trees* 

Between January 18 and February 21 Air. Quinn has travelled 
through most of the leading fruitgrowing centres, and has given public 
and private lessons and demonstrations in the theory and practice of 
summer pruning of fruit trees. Public exhibitions of this work have been 
given at Wirrabara Forest, Laura, Angaston, Clare, Penwortham, 
Watervale, Woodside, Lobethal, Coonawarra, and Willunga. With 
one or two exceptions these gatherings comprised the leading commercial 
fruit producers in the neighbourhood, and much interest was shown in 
the work. Air. Quinn reports there is evidence that the growers are 
showing a much greater desire to test new practices than hitherto. 


Orchard Inspection. 

The fruitgrowers in the Clare district are the only ones who seem 
sufficiently alive to the importance of making the careless man 
look after his diseased trees. As a result of their repre¬ 
sentations, Air. W. Kelly resumed his visits of inspection and persua¬ 
sion, with the result that old, useless trees have been destroyed, a>pd 
others more valuable have received attention either by the destruction 
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of all the fruits or of the diseased specimens from time to time. Dur¬ 
ing the period covered from January 31 to February 17 Mr. Kelly has 
occupied 64 days at this work, and visited 69 orchards and gardens in 
that time. He reports a considerable diminution of the codlin moth 
as compared with other seasons; this he largely attributes to the effects 
of the high temperatures which have prevailed. 


Market for Sheep and Rahhlt Skins. 

Despite the fact that at the January series of the London wool sales 
Merino wool showed a slight decline, sheepskins at the Adelaide sales 
have well maintained the high levels which have been ruling. Rabbit- 
skins, however, on account of the tremendous quantities sent in to the 
various markets, have considerably declined, and as a consequence com¬ 
paratively few are now being offered for sale. Presumably it does not 
pay in many quarters to skin the rabbits when prices are low. 


Drinking’ Water for Poultry. 

At this season of the year particular attention must be paid to the 
drinking water, and the vessels used for this purpose. The water should 
be cool and fresh, and twice a day, or more often if necessary, the ves¬ 
sels should be cleansed and filled. Keep a strong solution of permanga¬ 
nate of potash, and occasionally add enough of this to the drinking water 
to give it a marked tinge. Earthenware vessels are the best. Use no 
vessel which cannot be readily cleaned and disinfected. 


Green Food for Poultry. 

Rape should be sown at intervals. A small piece of well-enriched 
soil and a moderate provision of water will give better results than a 
large area of poor ground ill attended to. Cabbages make excellent food 
during the winter. It is time to sow the seed. Sow some kail (thou¬ 
sand-headed and Jersey). Green food is of far greater value than is 
generally supposed. It is medicinal, and therefore promotes health. It 
is a good egg-producing food, especially the cabbage tribe. It supplies 
bulk, which is so often lacking in the general run of poultry foods. 
Windfall apples and pears may be sh'ced or pulped and fed to the birds 
with excellent results. 


Grit, Charcoal* etc- for Poultry. 

Except in certain localities the soil does not contain sufficient grit for 
the needs of the birds. This is especially the case where the birds are 
penned. Always have a supply of sharp, hard grit in a small shallow 
tin or box. Shell grit is, as a rule, too soft; hard, sharp, quartz grit is 
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to be recommended. Broken charcoal, about the size of split peas, 
should also be provided. It is eagerly eaten by laying hens, and may be 
regarded as an excellent aid to digestion. The charcoal should be kept 
quite dry, as if damp its antiseptic properties are largely diminished. 


Overcrowding' Poultry. 

The* majority of poultry breeders endeavour to rear more birds 
than they can attend to. Fewer birds brought to a high state of per¬ 
fection will give more satisfactory results in every way. One need only 
inspect the pens of poultry offered for sale at auctions and in the mar¬ 
kets to be convinced that the birds are, as a rule, a half-starved, scraggy 
lot. Half the number well fed and sent to market at the right age 
would have given a good profit and full satisfaction to the purchaser. 
It is doubtful if these half-starved, inferior birds paid for the little feed 
they received. 


When' Is a Hen too Old to keep? 

This question is frequently asked, and the conventional reply is: 
‘‘After her second season.” However, individual hens vary, and many 
cases are on record of good laying results at four, and even five, years. 
Special hens may be kept until the fourth year for breeding purposes, if 
they are vigorous. 


Agricultural Bureau Conferences. 

The Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the Agricultu¬ 
ral Bureau, held on February 3, was a very successful gathering. There 
was a good attendance of Bureau members and others, and the papers 
read were well discussed. The South-Eastern Conference has been post¬ 
poned until April 5 ; the Southern Conference is to be held at Strath- 
albvn on March 30 ; while it is proposed to hold a Conference of the 
Lower Northern Branches at Gawler during March. 


Rabbit Destruction. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court have directed special atten¬ 
tion to the unsatisfactory condition of the Vermin Destruction Acts, ren¬ 
dering inoperative all attempts on the part of the local governing bodies 
to compel landowners to destroy the rabbits on their land. At its 
February meeting the Council of Agriculture passed a resolution urging 
the necessity for fresh legislation on the subject, and the Hon. Minister 
of Agriculture has since intimated that a consolidating Act will be intro¬ 
duced during the next session of Parliament. If landowners and others 
with practical experience of the defects of the present law will indicate 
't:> the Department of Agriculture wherein amendments are necessary 
their suggestions will receive careful consideration. 
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PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF A 
HERD, EITHER FOR BEEF OR MILK. 

By William Angus, B.Sc. 

Perhaps the finest asset which our forefathers bequeathed to agri¬ 
culture is to be found in those pure breeds of stock, those horses, cattle, 
sheep, etc., in repute alike for their beauty of form, their usefulness, 
and their power of reproduction. With the object of producing a fixed 
type, such animals have been bred for many generations on direct lines 
by men who, in their aim and in the maturing of that aim, employed 
such scientific methods as to succeed in getting “like to produce like/’ 
No grander legacy has been left the present-day farmer than the work 


of those pioneers in breeding, and if the stability of agriculture is to be 
maintained still greater attention and more encouragement must be 
given to the improvement of our farm stock. 

The raising of pure strains is a department of agricultural practice 
which is affording great inducement to the expert. On every hand we 
find that, where animals have been reared possessing sound constitution 
and the power of breeding to type, competition for such is very keen, 
and high prices are being realised. As an example of this, I need only 


Fig. 1.—One of the Right Sort. 
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mention that in Britain this season has been a record one for 
prices—the Argentine Government carrying off in open competition per¬ 
haps the finest Shorthorn bull in the old country at the fine price of 
£1,500, while the other day the Scottish-bred bull Newton Stone 
changed hands in Buenos Ayres at the still higher figure of £2,610. 
This price, however, has since been eclipsed in Argentina by the Dur¬ 
ham bull Pat realising the sensational figure of £3,250. 

In Australia much good work has already been done in the breed¬ 
ing of pure strains of cattle. This work, however, is largely confined to 
the few, and, although the benefits of those herds are being felt all over 
the State in the gradual improvement of ordinary crossbreds, still the 
fanner is doing far too little in this direction. In many cases he is 



Fig. 2.—A Gommon Type (Faulty). 


satisfied with a very ordinary cow, but more often with any sort of bull, 
and, under such conditions, nothing but deterioration of stock can 
follow. 

Principles of Breeding. 

In farm stock, as with other animals, there are certain broad prin¬ 
ciples on the lines of which all successful breeding must proceed. The 
first of these, and a very important one, is what is known as the “law 
of heredity/’ often expressed in the simpler form, “like begets like/ 7 
In the case of the human animal, the same principle is borne out in the 
expression, “like father, like son.” Now, although the law of heredity 
applies in the main, it does not hold good in every particular. Cer¬ 
tainly we are assured by its working the transmission of like characters 
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from parent to offspring, and these will be more pronounced the more 
the parents agree in type. Still, we never do find animals giving 
exactly the characters of their parents. There is always a certain 
amount of “variation/’ due, no doubt, to the differing characters of the 
animals mated. 

Among animals in the natural state we have in force what is 
known as “natural selection”—animals mating at will. With domesti¬ 
cated animals, however, man interferes, mating those which are most 
likely to produce the type which he desires. When a variation appears 
which he thinks would improve the strain, he sets about fixing that in 
the type by what is known as close-breeding. Hence, we have at work 
in the process of breeding the three laws of heredity, variation, and 
selection. 

Heredity is found to be strongest in old and established pure 
breeds. The reason of this is that for many generations there has been 
gone through this process of fixing a type, and animals have been got 
with the tendency to breed in this direction. 

Applying these principles we find: — 

1. That if we mate good animals we have a certain guarantee that 
they will produce good stock or offspring, not varying much from them¬ 
selves. 

2. That variations that are improvements on the individual may 
become fixed by close-breeding. 

3. That in every case the power of selection can be exercised, and 
in this lies the great means of improvement. 

Influence of the Bull.- —In practice it is found that the potency of 
the bull is greater than that of the cow. He is held to contribute es¬ 
pecially to the external form ; the female more to the vital or internal 
organs. This being so,, we can see how important it is, more especially 
for the production of beef, to use none but the best of bulls; and these 
facts also explain why the demand for first-class bulls is so great in 
countries raising “stores.” Of course, there is another reason why one 
should be careful in the selection of a sire, in that his characters are 
transmitted to a greater number. 

The Americans have thoroughly recognised these principles in the 
improvement of their cattle, and within the last ten years the Irish De¬ 
partment of Agriculture has done much to improve the store cattle, 
which are sent over to England, by the use of bulls bought from the 
best herds in Britain. This points to the fact that the ordinary farmer 
must proceed on these very lines, and make it his first rule to have a 
good bull. 

But, further, if it be true that “the influence of the first male by 
which a female produces young may frequently influence her offspring 
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Fig. 3.—Perfection in Beef Type. 

Taking the animal in Fig. 3 as typical of the beef class—and we 
must admit she is a good specimen—one recognises the symmetry of 
form, the straight back, the shoulder well set and nicely filled behind 
with flesh, the chest deep and wide, with prominent dewlap. She is a 
compact, well-covered animal, straight above and below, and with very 
little appearance of udder or milk veins. 


by different sires,” then the quality of the sire becomes a most import¬ 
ant matter. As to the truth of this theory of telegony I am not pre¬ 
pared to make any statement further than this: that, although there 
appears to be a deal of evidence in favour of its acceptance, yet the 
latest pronouncement by one who has given it most careful study is 
that there is nothing in it. 

Again, with regard to the bull, it has been borne out in practice 
that, as a rule, a well-bred animal, though somewhat plain, with no¬ 
thing very striking about him, will often breed better stock than a 
good-looking, badly-bred animal. The explanation of this is that in 
the case of the pure-bred animal a type has been fixed, and he will 
tend to breed to that type; not so in the case of the other. 


the cow. 

In selecting cows from which to raise stock, it should be borne in 
mind that there is a very marked difference in type between the beef 
animal and the dairy cow. 
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Here, on the other hand, in Fig. 4, we have quite a different ani¬ 
mal, one whose every feature indicates the power to yield a large flow 
of milk. This animal took many prizes at Dairy Shows in the old 
country, her record yield being over 1,600 gallons per annum. As com¬ 
pared with the cow in Fig. 3 she is more angular in form, finer about 
the shoulder, less fleshy, and having a large and capacious udder, ex¬ 
tending well forward, with well-developed milk veins. For a Shorthorn 



Fig. 4.—-The Milking Shorthorn. 


milker one could hardly wish for a finer specimen, her bag and milk 
veins being all but perfection. 

But perhaps to South Australians the animal in Fig. 5 will appeal 
more strongly, as embodying the ideals of a dairy cow. It is worth 
mention, too, that in no other strain of cattle has the power of breed¬ 
ing to type been so strongly fixed as with Jerseys. By careful selection 
of bulls descended from the best milking dams, and by attention to the 
feeding and rearing of their calves, they have produced a breed with 
extraordinary uniformity of type, combined with the power of yielding 
milk rich in butter fat—probably the finest dairy animal for butter pro¬ 
duction. 

Dual-purpose Cow .—There is another class of cow about which we 
have been hearing a good deal of late in Australia—the dual-purpose 
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animal. The meaning of the term is evident—an animal that will give 
a good supply of milk and also he of sufficient quality to be easily and 
speedily fed off for beef. According to some authorities, especially in 
America, no such animal exists. It is interesting, however, to find that 
several specimens of this particular type have recently been imported by 
the Queensland Government from the famous herd of John Evans, of 
Burton. 



Fig. 5 .—The Jersey (a Splendid Udder). 


This gentleman, who, up to about twenty years ago, had been a 
successful breeder of beef cattle, determined to convert his herd of Bed 
Shorthorns or Lincoln Reds, as they are called, into “dual-purpose” ani¬ 
mals. He began with the idea of producing quality with milk, and he 
has succeeded in proving that by careful selection of bulls—which, by 
the way, he considers more than half the herd--by judicious mating of 
animals, and by weeding out those cows that do not come up to a stan¬ 
dard yield of milk, it is possible to combine the two. 

The following figures, taken from his yearly milk register, will form 
interesting reading: — 


AVERAGE YIELD OF COWS. 

Taking his yields from 1890, three years after he commenced his 
experiment— 
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Such a record is one to be justly proud of, and it will be interesting 
to follow the representatives of this herd under their new conditions in 
Queensland. 

(To be continued.) 


ANTHRAX. 

In view of the reported outbreaks of anthrax in several of the Aus¬ 
tralian States during the past year or two, the following report, made to 
the Tasmanian Department of Agriculture by Dr. R. Willmot, Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon in that State, is re-published from The Laun¬ 
ceston Examiner :—“I have the honour to inform you that I forwarded 
the bacteriological preparations which enabled me to decide that the out¬ 
break of cattle disease near Burnie was anthrax, to Mr. Desmond, the 
Government Bacteriologist and Veterinary Surgeon for South Australia, 
for the expression of an opinion on the subject. Mr. Desmond’s reply has 
been made an official matter by his Government, and has been forwarded 
to you direct from the Hon. the Premier of South Australia, but during 
your absence the reply was sent to me from the office of the Hon. the 
Premier of this State. The report reads as follows: —'From the history 
of the case, the preparation of the slides, and a microscopical examina¬ 
tion I have no hesitation in pronouncing the case to be anthrax.’ It is a 
matter of regret that a certain section of the public have so little con¬ 
fidence in the opinions given by the experts in this State, and that confir¬ 
mation of such opinions from experts outside is considered necessary. 
This independent opinion of Mr. Desmond should, however, set the 
matter at rest, as that gentleman lives in another State, is personally un¬ 
known to me, is recognised not only as one of our most able bacteriolo¬ 
gists, but also holds the highest repute as a veterinary surgeon. X may 
also say, en passant , that Dr. Roberts, the State Bacteriologist, has in¬ 
spected the preparations made by me both in the Burnie case and ano¬ 
ther that has since occurred, and confirms my opinion in both cases. 
Whilst on the subject of public dissent to expert opinion, I beg again to 
bring to your notice the desirability of enforcing official registration of 
veterinary practitioners. This is. especially necessary in the interest of 
stockowners, to enable them by reference to judge of the value of opinions 
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given on veterinary and bacteriological questions by persons who, with¬ 
out holding any authorised authority to do so, style themselves veteri¬ 
nary surgeons in this State. This proceeding need neither press hardly 
on any unqualified persons now practising, or interfere in any way with 
their undoubted usefulness in certain departments of veterinary medi¬ 
cine, but will tend to the introduction into the State of really qualified 
and competent men, in place of the now existing quack cow leech. The 
system is established in Victoria, with much benefit, and without hard¬ 
ship to any one, and is advocated by the heads of all the veterinary de¬ 
partments in the Commonwealth States and in New Zealand/' 


POULTRY IM FREE RANGE v. CONFINEMENT. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The above is a subject upon which many and diverse opinions have 
been expressed. The matter cannot be settled in a few words, because 
many things have to be considered, and what may suit one case may not 
be suitable in others. Birds in confinement must, if they are to pros¬ 
per, have all that the}^ would naturally obtain on a free range of the 
best description. It may be briefly stated that taking the whole year 
there are few parts of South Australia where a natural free range can 
be considered as approaching the ideal. On large extents of barren, 
weather-swept country poultry would be at a distinct disadvantage, and 
in such cases range or freedom would be of questionable benefit. There 
are many favoured localities, such as orchards and orangeries, where no 
bush or soft fruits are grown, which are admirably suited for poultry, 
as will be seen later on. The benefits derivable from free range are 
exercise and a greater or less supply of grit and natural food, such as in¬ 
sects and miscellaneous seeds and vegetable food. Exercise in this 
case may consist of running about after insects, winged and others, and 
in scratching among debris for various items agreeable to the poultry 
palate. From a sanitary point of view, on a free range there is 
scarcely any danger of contamination through the excreta. In suitable 
country the birds may pick up a great part of their living, and so ma¬ 
terially reduce the cost of their keep. This is attractive to many, hut 
when the case for the other side is stated it will he seen that there are 
other considerations. Insect life is not plentiful in many portions of 
the St^te, and yet poultry may be kept with profit in such localities. 
Poultry may be kept on scrub country of such a nature that there is 
very little vegetation which they can eat. While they may do fairly 
well under such circumstances they will do better under more favourable 
conditions. ,? 

Having put the case plainly for free range under general condi¬ 
tions, a few words may be spared for describing special conditions. 
These are generally in the favoured portions, where the rainfall is abun- 
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dant, and grass and herbage green throughout the summer. It may be 
observed, however, that where such is the case the winters are generally 
cold and wet, and at that season the birds in a free range are at a dis¬ 
advantage. There are numerous cases throughout the country where 
the birds have the free run of the homestead, and in many instances 
there are fruit and vegetable gardens attached, wherein the birds find 
much food. They often, however, do much damage, which in a measure 
may counteract the good they do in destroying noxious insects. 

There is no doubt, and numerous experiments have been made in 
ascertaining this fact, that poultry in orchards, if under proper re¬ 
straint, are unequalled as insect destroyers. The subject of restraint is, 
however, important. The vineyard owner can only allow the birds 
among the vines after the vintage and until the grapes 
begin to form, when the birds must be removed, as they will often eat 
the green fruit. In the orchard they are of value, and will materially 
decrease the number of codlin moths • they will eradicate the curculio 
weevil; and, if the ground is well cultivated, will soon unearth and 
destroy wire worms and other forms of pests. In some of the orchards 
in Victoria paper bandages are placed around the trunks of apple and 
pear trees to afford shelter to codlin moth caterpillars. The fowls ha^e 
been seen to pierce the paper with the beak and extract the insects, the 
slight swelling caused by the grub being quite apparent to the bird. 
Over twenty years ago the late Mr. William Cook, the well-known Eng¬ 
lish writer, described one of his ventures. Briefly, he secured a piece 
of land on which a large number of old, non-fruiting apple and cherry 
trees managed to exist. He built a number of poultry houses and 
stocked the ground heavily. When all the grass was eaten and a fair 
accumulation v.f poultry manure was available, in addition to that 
already dropped on the land, the whole area was ploughed, the birds 
still remaining for a time. It occurred to Mr. Cook to attempt some 
renovation of the trees, with the main view of inducing growth to pro¬ 
vide shelter. Later on the flock of birds was reduced in size, and in 
the course of a few seasons the trees improved, and in time bore heavy, 
profitable crops, the land thus serving two purposes. Three years ago 
I planted a number of fruit trees, including some of the citrus tribe. 
The curculio beetle, which is numerous in this district, soon began their 
unpleasant attentions, eating the leaves of the young trees. I kept the 
ground cultivated, and introduced a flock of vigorous chickens. The 
beetle is rare now. 

Restrictions must be placed on birds running among fruit trees. 
The flying, or lighter, breeds are not suitable, as they will fly out of any 
yards to regain the garden they were accustomed to, and, besides, they 
m£|y fly into the fruit trees and spoil the fruit. Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Langshans, and Plymouth Rocks are suitable breeds under such circum¬ 
stances. Too many birds must not, however, be kept in small fruit 
gardens, especially while the trees are small, for if there is not an abun- 
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clant daily supply of green food they will soon deplete all the foliage 
within reach. 

I have, I think, treated free range fairly, but must mention a few 
of the evils which are constantly witnessed. Around the homestead or 
country house the birds may work much havoc; haystacks are damaged: 
growing wheat and other grain crops are partially destroyed; the nice 
patch of mangolds destined for the cows and pigs are all neatly hollowed 
out; the flower garden is a picture of desolation and dust baths; and, 
in many cases, the birds will congregate around the back door, the 
approaches to which are soon rendered in an insanitary condition. Then 
when free range is carried out in a manner characteristic of many of 
our country friends, the birds have a cosy roosting-place out on the 
stripper, winnower, etc., and, should these be housed in a shed, there 
will often be quite a considerable accumulation of manure by harvest 
time. Under such conditions, the fowls, if not attended to, become 
infested with vermin, and these extend to the woodwork, and keep the 
unfortunate horses in the stables in a lively condition at night. 

Birds in Confinement or Under Control ,—Given the proper breeds 
of poultry, the profits to be derived depend on proper management. 
Even if the stock birds are good, it does not follow that every one of 
their progeny will also be desirable, and to ascertain this the breeder 
must be enabled to make frequent and close scrutiny of each bird. One 
fowl is not as good as another as a matter of course; there are good 
and indifferent in every breed. Only the profitable birds should be re¬ 
tained; the birds must keep the breeder, not vice versa. The free 
range fowl steals her nest, and her owner may not see her every day, 
consequently he cannot say wTiether she lays or not, or whether she is 
eating her own eggs and those of other hens. The hen under proper 
conditions has a regular nesting place wherein she lays; it is known how 
many hens there are in each enclosure; they are to be seen at feeding 
times; and, if the egg yield is unsatisfactory, an investigation can be 
made. Out of 100 free-range hens half may be fair layers, a few may 
be good, and the rest worthless, and yet they are suffered to occupy the 
space and eat the food which would suffice for an equal number of pro¬ 
fitable birds. No one can afford to run poultry by guesswork. Many 
of the undoubted advantages of free range may be artificially supplied 
to poultry in modified confinement. 

Many years’ experience teaches me that the lazy man’s ideal of 
unlimited but food-barren range may certainly permit the birds to exist 
on a small amount of purchased food, but there is no profit; generally 
there is much loss. The question of over-stocking is better understood 
now than formerly. It appears certain that a given area of soil will 
only absorb and deodorise a given amount of excreta, and still remain 
quite healthy for the stock living thereon. This amount varies very 
considerably with the nature of the soil and climatic conditions. Ex- 
creta-saturated soil appears to give off exhalations which are poisonous 
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in their effect on the stock. It is considered that no bird or animal can 
permanently thrive if constantly exposed to the influence of the excreta 
of its kind. Again, we find that such excreta-saturated soil is a fertile 
breeding-ground for many organisms which cause poultry diseases. 
Whether the area be large or small, according to conditions there must 
arrive a time when the soil is saturated to danger point, or becomes, as 
it is termed, “sick.” 

The extent to which a given area of land may be stocked depends: — 

1. On the nature of the soil, allowing a safe margin, which can 
only be ascertained by observation; that is, experience. 

2. On the amount of woi'k which is done in digging over and other¬ 
wise decomposing the manure naturally or by the help of lime and 
ashes ; or by cropping the runs alternately, which is in every way very satis¬ 
factory. By resting and cropping each yard in turn—which practice 
presents no difficulties except on stony ground—a larger number of birds 
can be kept on a given area and to better advantage than a much smaller 
number where the soil is left unbroken. 

For egg production, as well as for table bird breeding, the general 
consensus of opinion favours rational confinement of the birds. Where 
space is ample, large runs connected with the smaller enclosures should 
be provided ; in these the birds may run when desired. In orchards 
portable houses and division hurdles may be used, as necessary, to 
thoroughly control the birds. The orchards and large funs generally 
are more suitable for growing stock, breeding stock out of season, or for 
change of run for birds during the moult. In respect to egg producing, 
the small yards, with scratching sheds for use during inclement wea¬ 
ther, and the provision of grit, green, and other suitable foods, with 
constant attention to the soil and to cleanliness, will give the best results. 
The advantages are that the owner has the birds under complete con¬ 
trol ; the proper amonnt of food can be determined ; the condition and 
productiveness of each bird can be ascertained; each bird may be kept 
at the highest degree of profit; disease may be warded off; egg and 
feather eaters may be dealt with; the eggs are gathered at frequent 
intervals, and marketed in the best condition. True, every item of food 
has to be provided, but it is the right kind of food for the purpose in 
view, that is, egg production. A laying hen is much in the nature of 
a machine—to yield a profit she must be well housed and well fed. 
There should be no sign of vermin in a properly conducted hennery. A 
scratching shed, 20 by 10 feet, will, if floored with a few inches of wheat 
chaff on which grain is scattered, afford healthy exercise and promote 
health and condition on the birds such as is seldom attained on a free 
range, and, moreover, the egg yield is large and assured. This applies 
especially during autumn and winter, when eggs are scarce and com¬ 
manding high prices : and in the hot weather, if shade-giving shrubs 
are grown in each yard, the birds will be more comfortable than when 
at large, except under conditions so favorable as to be uncommon. 
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Table birds of prime quality cannot be produced except by the con¬ 
trolled system ; birds running at large are not fit for market. When 
they reach the proper age the birds at large should be graded and pen¬ 
ned in smaller yards, where they can be carefully fed, and made ready 
for sale at the earliest period. 

There are a great many losses every year, due to the ravages of 
domestic cats, tame or wild, and the native cats : also rats and hawks, 
while the wily crow is a great egg thief.’ The fox is gradually drawing 
in the net, and is shortly to be reckoned as a great curse. Where the 
birds are enclosed in substantial yards, and have proper houses proof 
against enemies, the majority of these losses will be prevented. 


CATTLE COMPLAINT. 

The following extracts from a report by Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond on losses of cattle from disease in Myponga district are published 
for general information : — 

“I visited Myponga district on February 9, and on the following 
day enquired into deaths of cattle, eliciting the following informa¬ 
tion : — 

"Mr. Jonathan Eats keeps about 50 head of cattle, and his losses 
from disease known locally as ‘dry bible - ’ have averaged about three head 
every year. This year already he has lost three adult cattle and three 
calves, the first case of which occurred about a month ago. Several 
had died previous to my visit, and the others I had to destroy, as they 
could not get up One, a bull, was seen eating rabbits that were killed 
by phosphorus, and he showed symptoms of poisoning The symptoms 
shown by the affected cows were as follows:—Dribbling from the 
mouth, and stiff all over. On the morning of February 9 Mr. Eats 
drenched the cows with Epsom salt, gentian, ginger, and treacle, in a 
quart of hot water, as recommended by the Chief Inspector of Stock. 

“On the 10th all the cows were yarded for examination. No, 1, 
six years old, was noticed to be stiff on the 8th. She was in poor con¬ 
dition,; hair rough: spine slightly arched when standing: was not rumi¬ 
nating. No. 2, also six, years old, fair .condition, but depressed look 
about the head, dribbling from nose: has tucked-up appearance. She 
had purged from the medicine given on the 9th, No, 3, seven-year-old 
cow, in good condition; standing with feet extended; great difficulty 
was experienced in giving her the medicine on the 9th. No, 4, four- 
year-old cow, poor in condition ; coat rough ; has a dejected look. Medi¬ 
cine given' on 9th caused purging. Poisoning rabbits with phosphorus 
has been extensively carried on on this farm, and I am of opinion '.'that 
the majority .of the losses % can be attributed to the animals eating the 
poisoned rabbits. 

“Mr. -A. A. Eats bad two cows affected. One was three years del. 
in fair condition, but had been stiff in the legs for nearly eighteen' 
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months. No. 2 was eight years old, in fair condition, but affected for 
past t hree months the same'as No. 1. These cattle require a supply of 
bone-forming material, and the owner was advised to provide a lick of 
salt, sweet bonemeal, and sulphate of iron. 

■'Mr. J. Rowley had one three-year-old cow, in fair condition, which 
had been bad for fourteen days, the main symptom being stiffness in 
the legs. Siie had received 18 oz. Epsom salts in two doses. The owner 
had noticed her eating the dried carcases of rabbits which had been 
poisoned. This indicates that the cattle require a supply of bone-form¬ 
ing food. 

"'Mr. Thomas Eats has lost 20 head during the past year, and has 
two bad now. These were being treated with a proprietary medicine, 
and were not submitted to physical examination. 

“Mr. J. Rogers has lost, several head of cattle, and one cow was 
bad. She was six years old, in fair condition, and had been drenched 
with Epsom salts, gentian, etc., on February 7. This was a genuine 
case of epizootic paralysis (commonly called ‘dry bible'), and presented 
the following conditions:—Lying down in a natural condition, not 
showing symptoms of pain: tongue hanging out for a distance of six 
inches, and quite dry and hard. An attempt was made to drench this 
cow with water. This distressed her very much, although only a few 
spoonfuls were given. After receiving the water she got up with diffi¬ 
culty, and had violent trembling of all the muscles of the body, and 
symptoms of agonising pain, then throwing herself on the ground. 
When the tongue is protruding, and dry paralysis of the tongue and 
throat has set in, the affected animals are not able to swallow, and when 



Fig. 3.—-Brain of Cow, with Congestion of Blood Vessels and 
Membranes. 
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iiiiids are poured into the mouth with the head raised they run down 
the windpipe, producing suffocation. As this cow was in erf re mi a*, the 
owner requested me to destroy her and make a post-mortem examina¬ 
tion. She was bled to death by quickly severing the head from the 
body, and the brain was examined at once. It was found to have extensive 
congestion of the blood vessels and the delicate membranes forming its 
covering, and was removed for further studies. (See Fig. 1.) The 
body contained a fair amount of fat, in which numerous punctiform 
hemorrhages were found. The muscles also were found to contain a 
large number of punctiform hemorrhages. The digestive organs were 
next examined. The rectum and posterior portion of the bowels con¬ 
tained normal iugesta, while the small intestines contained an excess of 
bile and semi-fluid iugesta. The duodenum and fourth stomach were 
critically examined, and presented a good field for study. The duo¬ 
denum showed inflammation of the inner coats. The fourth stomach 
contained rabbits' dung, stones, wire nails, tacks from well-worn boots, 
while on the inner coats well-marked ulcers were found. (See Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 2.—Photograph of Inner Coat of False Stomach of Cow. Ulcera¬ 
tions shown at end of lines. 
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The third stomach did not contain ingesta, of a very dry nature, and 
could not be classed as a ‘ dry bible ' : in fact, its contents were of a 
normal condition, and not as drv as those found in many animals in 
perfect health that are slaughtered for the food supply. The inner coats 
of this stomach were in a healthy condition In cases of ‘ dry bible * 
the third stomach and its contents are as hard as wood. When this 
condition is found by the owner he is satisfied that it is the ant at: of 
the trouble,, whereas the dryness of the contents of the third stomach is 
the effect of a cause that is, so far, unknown. Blood from a large ves¬ 
sel of this stomach was secured to make cultivations, to see if it con¬ 
tained a specific micro-organism. The second am" first stomachs were 
found in a healthy condition. The liver eon tab hydatid cysts, other¬ 
wise it was healthy. The gall bladder w- distended with bile, 

whereas in cases of ‘dry bible.’ it is, as a r* .ormously distended with 
bile. The lungs contained numerous 1 id cysts; they were normal, 
in colour, and did not show signs of am other disease. The heart was 
not diseased, although its walls were weak and flabby, a condition not 
uncommon in cattle kept in domestication. The ribs on the inner sur¬ 
face, at their junction with the breastbone, contained a large number of 
punctiform hemorrhages, a condition that is of much interest now that 
this disease is to be investigated with an object of finding what is the 
cause. 

“At this stage I am of the opinion that we shall have to seek for other 
causes than the dryness of the herbage as the cause of ‘dry bible’ m 
our dairy herds. The administration of powerful purgatives to animals 
that have paralysis of their digestive organs is not to be commended, 
and in many cases it hastens the death of the affected animals; 


WOOL- CLASSING AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

NOTES FROM THE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

By G. Jeffrey. 

Most of the readers of The Journal are interested in our Agricultural 
College, where many important and useful, subjects are taught.' There 
Is a class for instruction in sheer) and wool, in which the students are 
given practical lessons with the sheep as well as with the wool, and not 
■the least important lesson is the trip, to the wool showrooms at Port 
Adelaide once a year. At the close of the term an examination ; s held 
in practice as well as in theory, and I was so well pleased, with many of 
the answers to the questions at the last examination that I thought it 
advisable to give outsiders an idea of the intelligence of the boys referred 
to. T cannot pretend to give all the answers to the different questions, 
nor will I attempt to put them in the words of the students, but the 
following will give a true digest of the answers. One question was: — 
“What were your general impressions on visiting the showrooms at Port 
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Adelaide V' "The great, importance of the wool industry/’ said one; U 1 
had no idea until visiting the Port that the industry is so vast as it 
really is.” The amount of pains taken by the brokers to show the wool 
to the best advantage, with the careful and systematic classing of some 
of the clips which had been classed by the School of Alines students, was 
what took the eye of other lads. . The careless or negligent way in which 
some of the farmers had packed their wool was not unnoticed by some, 
while the bad bale-filling wool of some of our large stations attracted 
others. 

Dealing with the question of the different factors in the develop¬ 
ment of the fat lamb industry, the improved facilities for freezing and 
shipping lambs were noted, while the fact that farmers were able to get a 
quick and substantial return for their outlay has not escaped notice. The 
important bearing of the increased production of grass after the cereal 
crops that have been manured with phosphates was not lost sight of by 
one of the students. Another question relating to the best methods of 
making fat lamb raising a success brought forward such answers as: — 
‘Tn a general way farmers raising fat iambs for market should not breed 
their own ewes, but should purchase from the large station owners/ 1 Al¬ 
though the kind of ewe to be kept for this purpose would be regulated by 
tiie locality where they were depastured, in a general way the big- 
fiamed Merino ewe was recommended. It was also advocated that un¬ 
less under abnormal conditions farmers should get rid of the year’s crop 
of lambs about the same time, selling the fats to the freezers, and the 
culls, if necessary, to the local butcher. The kind of rams advocated 
varied, some going for the Shropshire, others for the South Down, the 
I»crset-liorn, and the Leicester. 

The question relating to the benefits derived from systematic wool- 
classing and the best methods to be adopted brought such answers as.— 

4 ‘In the light of recent experience, it seems ridiculous for farmers not to 
class their clips.” Great care, however, must be taken not to over-class. 
With the small farmer’s clip light skirting was advised, and only keeping 
oar the very worst of the fleeces, while with a bigger clip more sub¬ 
divisions were necessary. The reason for advocating less subdivision in 
the smaller clips was that large and important buyers had not the time 
to bother with small lots, and the dividing of a farmer’s clip into several 
classes would mean making parcels of under four bales, which would bring 
them under the heading of star lots. These lots are sold after the bulk 
wool has been disposed of , and do not meet with the same amount of ' 
competition as the larger lines. 

I think this will be of interest to the readers, and it will give them 
a fair idea of the kind of work carried on at the College, 
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REPORT ON THE 1904-05 HARVEST AT THE ROSE¬ 
WORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM* 

By Arthur J. Perkins. 

(Continued from pa ye $88.) 

Nottle’s. 

Past History .—This field forms part of the new farm, and was 
•purchased for the College in 1898. The eastern portion had been fal¬ 
lowed in the preceding year, and was put under wheat in the year of 
purchase. In 1899 the whole of the field was sown to wheat and oats. 
In 1900 Nettle’s was worked as a bare fallow, and in 1901 it was under 
wheat. None of the crops hitherto reaped from this field had proved 
satisfactory, and in 1902, on Professor Towars arrival, I recommended 
him to leave it out of cultivation for a year, and to graze it. Grass in 
1902 was poor, and the paddock was again broken up in 1903 : with the 
exception of a sandy patch, which was sown to pie-melons, and 17 acres 
in the north-eastern corner sown with rape, the whole was worked 
as bare fallow. The pie-melons yielded a fair crop, whilst the rape 
was a complete failure. It is worth while noting here that, so far as 
the conditions of this and similar districts are concerned, rape can in 
no sense be looked upon as a suitable fallow crop. The springs are, for 
the most part, too dry to permit of satisfactory growth, and, in addi¬ 
tion, however meagre the crop, it always effectively interferes with the 
surface tillage, so essential to the preparation of a suitable seedbed for 
the succeeding cereal. On the other hand, itself somewhat indifferent, 
as to tillage, and, like mustard, essentially a winter grower, there exists 
perhaps no more useful catch crop than rape, to* be taken off between 
harvest and fallowing time. In an ordinary rotation, however, it. can¬ 
not compare with kale. 

The wheat grown on the portion of the held that had been under 
rape in 1903 was much inferior to that grown on the bulk of the field 
that had been simply bare fallowed. 

Like Ebsary’s A, Nott-le’s was, in 1904, used as a test of various varie¬ 
ties of wheat. All varieties alike were dressed with about 1 ewt, of 
superphosphate to the acre, and of seed from 80 to 85 lb. were sown. 

Seeding operations extended from April 15 to May 10. With the 
exception of portion of Plot 27, which was sown dry, between April 15 
and 20, the condition of the soil was all that could be desired for 
seeding purposes. As has already been pointed out, 1J in. of rain fell 
on April 20, to be followed at short intervals by auspicious showers in 
May. Germination was throughout very satisfactory, and the paddock 
lying warmer and drier than Ebsary's A, winter and early spring 
growth was at all times more forward than in the latter field. In parts 
the wheat showed somewhat weedy, and it was run over with a light 
implement imported by Professor Towar, and known as “the weeder.” 
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The work clone was fairly satisfactory on light, free land, wherever the 
weeds had not made too much headway. 

With the exception of varieties the seed of which had been pur¬ 
chased. viz., Silver King, Phillis Marvel, and Marshall’s No. 3, none 
were pickled before seeding. To this omission I think may be attri¬ 
buted a somewhat serious attack of "flay stn ><f" or : 'bhicli • rustf' as it 
is better known amongst us, from which some varieties suffered rather 
badly. This disease appeared to have taken a firmer hold of Gluyas 
than of any other variety, and I roughly estimated at the time that 
fully one-fifth of the plants had been destroyed by it, with the result 
that the yield of this variety was materially reduced by it. 

I append below, in Table III., details and yields of the various 
plots: — 


TABLE III. 

Shoirwff Details of Yields of Various Flats m Nettle's in 2904. 


Plots. 

Varieties. 

Area. 

Total 
Produce 
per Acre. 

Grain 

per 

Acre. 

Straw to 

60 lbs, 
of Grain. 

Grain to 
100 lbs. 
of Straw. 



: acres. 

lbs. | 

bushels. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

King’s Early 

17*86 

2,923 

15-16 

193 

31 

t> 

Gluyas . 

. 10-57 

3,441 

19-47 

177 

34 

3 

Mixture of Early Wheat 

3 

Cut 

for 

Hay. 


4 

King’s Early . 

J 48-00 

4,209 

22-58 

186 

32 

5 

Gluyas . 

. 21*47 

4,459 

24*24 

183 

33 

6 

Silver King . 

4-83 

4,894 

-23-24 

202 

30 

7 

.Fan 

. 10-14 

3,881 

18*84 1 

206 , 

29 

8 

Cububek&r (Russian) .. 

0-54 

2,500 

12 65 

198 ; 

30 

9 

Pyeekar (Russian) 

0*54 

1,85*2 

6*11 

303 ! 

20 

10 

Smart’s Pioneer ... 

1-69 

4,290 

13-90 : 

309 

19 

11 

Warwick.. 

2*87 

4,753 (?) 

16*88 ’ 

282 

*21 

12 

Jerkin 

J 2-71 

6,801 (?) 

19*70 ; 

350 

17 

13 

Fan .. . 

1-50 

4,820 

16*68 : 

289 

21 

14 

King’s Early . 

2-78 ! 

4,658 

18*26 

255 

24 

15 

Early Purple Straw 



for 

Hay. 


16 

Marshall’s No. 3... 

1*70 

3,635 

21*16 

172 

35 

17 

Leak’s Rust-proof 

D70 ; 

5,226K?) 

13*78 

394 

IS 

18 | 

Defiance. 

2-63 i 

3,570 

13*12 

272 

22 

i9 ; 

Galland’s Hybrid 

1-67 

3,013 1 

9*56 

iii ; 

19 

20 

King’s Early 

J 2-66 

3,445 

16*48 

209 

29 

21 

Dart’s Imperial ... 

1-67 : 

4.221 

11*28 

374 ; 

16 

22 

Bearded Innominate 

2*47 

2,401 

14*99 

160 

37 

23 

Silver King 

1*59 

1 5,650 

23*29 

242 

25 

24 

Marshall’s No. 3... 

1-69 

5,491 

22*20 

247 

24 

25 

Phillis Marvel . 

1-69 

6,509 

21*14 

308 

19 

26 

King’s Early 

1*69 

6,038 

26*62 

226 

26 

27 

Majestic. 

9*70 

3,690 

17*35 

213 

28 

28 

Majestic (broadcast) 


Cut 

for | 

Hay. 



Totals for Field 

! 156-3S7 

| 4,077 

! 20*01 

204 

29 


At the outset it should be premised that this field, because of its 
extreme patchiness, is singularly ill adapted to the purposes for which 
it was sown, viz., the testing of different varieties of wheat one with the 
other. We find in it the light, dusty limestone soil so characteristic 
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of our mallee country, pine ridge sand, loams, and heavy soils of various 
descriptions. This irregularity in texture, and consequently in natural 
fertility, is well illustrated in the varying yields of the several plots of 
King’s Early scattered over the field. They are summarised below, in 
Table IV.: — 


TABLE IV. 


Showing? Yields from King's Early , on Different Id'rfs. 


Number of Plot. 

Total Produce per Acre. 

(bain per Acre. 


lbs. 

bushels. 

1 

2,923 

15 ‘ S 6 

4 

4,209 

22-58 

14 

4,658 ! 

18*26 

■20 ■ 

3,445 

16 *48 

26 . 

1 6,038 

26-62 


Tims, for King’s Early in the same field the yields varied from 
about 1J tons of total produce and 15 bushels to the acre to 2K tons of 
total produce and nearly 27 bushels to the acre. Concerning this well* 
known variety of wheat, there is little to be added to what has from 
year to year been said of it in the College reports. Its perfect adapta¬ 
bility to Roseworthy conditions, particularly on the lighter class of 
land, has now been demonstrated for years, and it is pleasing to note 
that on one plot at least it. heads the averages for the year. It is not 
rustproof, but with us it has always ripened its grain sufficiently early 
to escape any distinct pinching, and this was again the case in the pre¬ 
sent season. I am bound, however, to repeat that this variety appears 
to me to have degenerated somewhat in its yielding capabilities, and 

that this falling off may be attributed to the long use of the same seed 

without the adoption of any systematic form of selection. I propose 
in the future endeavouring to remedy this defect. 

In Kettle’s, as in Ebsary’s A, the yield of Gluyas was very satis¬ 
factory, and this notwithstanding a bad attack of flag smut already re¬ 
ferred to ; in fact, Plots 2 and 5 of Gluyas yielded respectively better 
than Plots 1 and 4 of King's Early, to which they were contiguous. 
There was not a sign of rust on this wheat, and the sample of "rain 

secured was of very high quality. I have no hesitation in classing this 

wheat as one of the best for grain tinder our conditions. 

In this field there were two plots of Silver King, viz,, Plots 6 and 
23, both of which returned approximately equal yields of grain, but 
very different yields of total produce. Thus, whilst in Plot 6 there 
were 30 lb. of grain for every 100 lb. of straw, there were only 25 in 
Plot 23. I must here repeat that this variety appears to have excel¬ 
lent yielding qualities, but that under our conditions it is far too sus¬ 
ceptible to red rust to render advisable its general use. I noticed, too, 
a rather marked tendency to unevenness in ripening off the grain. 

The two plots of Fan, 7 and 13, were to us exceedingly disap- 
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pointing. They yielded far less than we had anticipated, mainly, I 
fear, owing to a greater susceptibility to rust than we had suspected. 

The two Russian wheats, Cububekar and Pyeckar, were secured by 
the Agent-General at the instance of the late Mr. F. E. FI. W, Kde¬ 
lta nix. They were first sown at the College in 1903, and the grain 
secured sown again at Not tie’s in 1904. The seed sent out was exceed¬ 
ingly impure. Before harvest, without any special difficulty, I picked 
out 10 to 12 distinct varieties from one and the same plot, and so gene¬ 
ral was the mixture that it was quite impossible to determine to which 
variety belonged the euphonious name under which the blend was received. 
Of the two plots the one labelled Pyeckar was an almost complete failure, 
and I do not propose re-sowing it. Cububekar, on the other hand, 
yielded far better grain that was sown or originally received, and it is 
quite possible that it may prove of value to us yet. 

Smart's Pioneer was badly affected with rust, and the same may 
be said of Leak’s Rustproof, Dart’s Imperial, and Defiance. None of 
these varieties are of much value here. 

Jerkin and Warwick may be said to have fairly held their >wn, 
escaping rust by relatively early maturity. Both varieties are com¬ 
mendable both for grain and hay in this district. 

Marshall’s No. 3, very popular in many districts, yielded well here 
this season. It is not rust proof, but the grain did not suffer from the 
slight traces that could be noticed here and there. 

Bearded Innominate can only be described as fair. Like King’s 
Early, and for similar reasons, it has lost somewhat its earlier yielding 
qualities. 

Phillis Marvel, grown for the first time on the College Farm, 
yielded fairly well, whilst Galland’s Hybrid was cut too early, the grain 
being completely shrivelled and the yield much reduced. 

Majestic was somewhat disappointing. The standing crop had all 
the appearance of a heavy yield; “white heads,” however, reduced it 
considerably below our anticipations. 

It will be noted that, notwithstanding a heavier yield, the relation 
of straw to grain in this field remains substantially the same as in Eh* 
sary’s A, viz., about J a bushel of grain to 100 lb. of straw. 


Field No. 5. 

Past History .—In view of the ordinary forms of rotation in use in 


this district, viz.: — 

-(a) 1, bare fallow; 2, wheat; or (b) 1, 

2, wheat ; 3, grazing—the past history of this paddock is 
interest. It is summarised below : — 

1897 

Bare fallow 

1898 

... Wheat 

1899 

. Wheat 

1900 

Bare fallow 

1901 

Wheat and oats 

1902 

Grazed 

1903 

Bare fallow 

1904 

... % Wheat 
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Thus, in four years, from 1898 to 1901, this field was three times 
under crop, and, speaking from memory, the crops reaped were very 
satisfactory. It would add to the interest were the respective yields 
available. Unfortunately, however, I can find no record of them. 

It was in this field that were laid out the usual manure plots. Un¬ 
fortunately, the record of the plots was not kept sufficiently carefully, 
and, as the results secured at harvest are more or less contradictory, it 
would serve no good purpose to publish them. I must again express the 
opinion that to shift manure plots from field to field can no longer help 
towards solving the various problems with which wheatgrowing is beset; 
and I propose during the incoming season establishing what I hope will 
prove permanent experimental plots. For it is only by constant repe¬ 
tition that the disturbing effect of “season'’ can be neutralised. 

With the exception of 11*96 acres sown to King's Early, the whole 
of the field was in the past season under Bearded Innominate. This 
paddock was sown last of all, seeding extending from May 14 to 25. 
The crop was, therefore, later than in the other paddocks. Straw was 
somewhat short, but iieads good. About 80 3b. of seed to the acre was 
sown, and over the greater portion of the area about 1 cwt. of super¬ 
phosphate to the acre was used. 

The 11*96 acres of King’s Early yielded 128*8 bushels, or 10*77 
bushels per acre, whilst the 110*39 acres of Bearded Innominate yielded 
1,903*53 bushels, or 17*25 bushels per acre. Thus the yield of the 
whole field was 16*61 bushels to the acre, a return not at all unsatisfac¬ 
tory for a late crop. 

Total Yield of the Wheat Crop on the College Farm in 1904-05. 

We are now in a position to determine what has been the total 
average yield of the wheat crops on the College Farm during the past 
season. 

TABLE V. 


— 

Area Reaped for 
Grain. 

i 

Total Yield. 

j 

Yield per Acre. 

Ebsary’s A 

Nottle’s ,. 

acres. 

1 bushels. 

bushels. 

51*30 

805*41 

15*70 

156*38 s 

3,129*21 

20*01 

Field No. 5 

122*35 

2,032*33 

16*61 

. Total area reaped for Wheat 

:wo-03 | 

1 

5,966*93 

18-08 


In connection with this yield of 18 bushels from 330 acres, it should 
be noted that much of the area under crop was taken up with purely 
experimental plots, and varieties more or less ill adapted to our con¬ 
ditions. Had the same area been worked as an ordinary farm, the 
average yield would no doubt have been heavier, 

(To he continued,) 
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COST OF A BUSHEL OF WHEAT OM FALLOW., 

By F. Coleman , Saddleworth. 

[At the February meeting of the Saddleworth Branch of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau, Mr. Coleman submitted the following estimate of the 
cost of growing wheat on fallow on his farm in 1904. Criticism on these 
figures is invited . —Ed.] 

Basis for Estimate. 

Cost of team, six horses, with plough, etc., one man, one day: — 


Feed, 24 bags (40 lb. each) chaff, and 24 sheaves 

hay (74 lb. each) ... ... ... ... ... 4 7 

Depreciation and risk on team (value, £120), at 

15 per cent. ... ... ... ... ... 1 3 

Depreciation on plough, 10 per cent. (3-furrow) 0 6 

Wear and tear on shares ... ... ... ... 0 10 

Labour, one man, with board, at 27s. 6d. per week 4 7 

Total cost, with plough, etc. ... ... ... 11 9 


Cost of team, three horses, with seeddrill, per day, 9s. 2d. 

Cost of team, four horses, with harvester, including depreciation, 10 


per cent., 25 days, 16s. lid. 

Cost of an acre of wheat on fallow: — 

Ploughing, 3-furrow, 4 acres a day, per acre ... 3 0 

Scarifying twice, at is. 6d., 3 acres a day ... 3 0 

Harrowing, twice, at 4d. ... ... ... ... 0 8 

Drilling in seed and manure ... ... ... 1 0 

Seed wheat, 1 bushel ... ... ... ... 3 4 

Manure, 1 cwt. superphosphate ... ... ... 4 3 

Rent, for two years, at 4s. 4d. ... ... ... 8 8 

District Council rate for two years ... ... ... 0 4 

Land tax, two years, Jcl. in the £ ... ... ... 0 4 

Reaping, cleaning, and bagging, with harvester ... 2 6 

Cornsacks, twine, and labour, with four-bag crop *2 6 

Total cost per acre, with harvester ... £1 9 7 


If stripper and winnower are used, the cost would be: For stripping, 
2s. 6d.; cleaning, 5d. a bag, or Is. 8d. an acre (four-bag crop), making 
total, with stripper instead of harvester, £1 11s. 3d. 

Return, 1904 crop, 15 bushels 32 lb. clean wheat, at 3s. lid., £2 Ss. 
44d.; leaving profit, with harvester, of 18s. S4d. per acre : or, with 
stripper and winnower, of 17s. per acre ; equal to Is. 2d. and Is. L|d. per 
bushel profit respectively. 

The above estimate is for wheat alone, and returns from stubble £• r 
grazing and value of straw and cocky chaff form, of course, part of the 
return. The members of the Branch generally approved the estimate as 
a fair one for the district. With some the item of ploughshares would 
be heavier; possibly rent a lttle less if stony ground. Mr. Frost con¬ 
sidered value of team too low at £120, but 15 per cent, depreciation and 
risk of loss would meet the case probably. 
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DOES THE FARMER BENEFIT FROM A HIGH F.A.Q. 

STANDARD FOR WHEAT? 

By W. L. Summers. 

The above question is frequently asked by the farmers of South 
Australia when the much-vexed subject of the standard bushel is under 
discussion, and as frequently is answered in the affirmative by the mem¬ 
bers of the Corn Trade Section of the Chamber of Commerce. While 
it is, no doubt, true that many of our farmers believe that it is to the 
benefit of the State’s reputation to have a high standard for our wheat, 
a greater number contend that the farmer himself does not reap any 
direct benefit. Every one of them will readily admit that a wheat 
weighing 64 !b. to the measured bushel is of greater intrinsic value than 
a sample weighing only 61 lb., but many confidently assert that the 
action of the wheat buyers in refusing to pay anything extra for 
over-standard samples is not consistent with the view that the heavier 
the wheat the better the price it will fetch in the world’s markets. In 
this connection a study of the f.a.q. standards fixed in the three wheat¬ 
exporting States of Australia during the past ten years will be of 
interest. The following tabic gives the standards fixed each season: — 

F.A.Q. Standards for Wheat. 



N.S. Wales. S. 

Australia. 

Victoria. 


lbs. per bush. lbs 

per bush. 

lbs. per bush 

IS95-6 

. — 

63 

614 

IS 96-7 ... 

. —- 

63 

61 

1397-8 ... 

. —■ 

62 

61 

1598-9 ... 

.'.. 61 

63 

624 

IS99-1900 

. 61 

63 

624 

1900-01 ... 

. 614 

63 

624 

1901-02 ... 

. 61A 

62 

61" 

1902-03 ... 

. —" 

63 

. — 

1903-04, ... 

.. ... 61 

eu 

604 

1904-03' ... 

... ;. 59.4 

63" 

614 

These figur 

es show that in every instance 

South Australia has 


higher standard than Victoria or New South Wales, varying from 4 ft), 
per bushel to 14 ft), per bushel above Victoria, and A In. to 3!, lb. per 
bushel above the standard of New South Wales. This being so, it fol¬ 
lows that, should our title question be answered in the affir¬ 
mative, South Australian wheat is always worth more than that of 
either of the neighbouring States. In this connection it will, of course, 
be understood that we are speaking of our f.a.q. wheat, and not of 
special qualities. 

Does the South Australian farmer get'a better price for his wheat 
than the fanner in New South Wales or the farmer in Victoria, who 
sells under a lower' standard ? This question is a very difficult one to 
answer. We cannot compare 'telegraphed prices of London 'sales of 
cargoes, because the size of the cargo, the date of delivery,, and .condi¬ 
tions of charter, etc., may all affect-.the position, and we are therefore 
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compelled to fall back on the daily published prices of wheat at the 
three principal ports, viz.., Sydney, Melbourne, and Port Adelaide. In 
the following table, therefore, we give the prices at each port on Janu¬ 
ary 31 and February 7—or the nearest dates thereto— of each year: — 


Y ear. 


Melbourne. 

Sydney. For 

*t Adelai 



Prices. 

Prices. 

Pr 

ices. 

1 CQK.C 

\ January 31 

5 

0 Imptd. wheat quoted 

4 

1 

lLvu v 

( February 7 

5 

0 


4: 

24 

1896-7 

( January 31 

5 

8 


5 

8‘ 

(. February 7 

5 

9 


5 

8' 

1897-8 

( January 31 

3 

54 

4 1 

4 

5 

X February 7 

4 

3‘ 

4 2 

4 

5 

1898-3 

f January 31 

2 

6f 

2 7 

9 

7 

\ February 7 

2 

64 

2 8 


64 

1899-00 

c January 31 

2 

84 

2 9 

2 

8** 

X February 7 

2 

94 

2' 84 

o 

8 

1900-01 

f January 31 
j February 7 

9 

2 

8" 

8 

2 7“ 

2 7 ' 

9 

2 

8 

8 

1901-02 

( January 31 

3 

1 

3 1 

9 

11 

X February 7 

3 

5 

3 1 

9 

11 

1902-3 

\ January 31 

6 

3 

6 1 

5 

10 

l February 7 

6 

3 

6 4 

5 

10 

1903-4 

\ January 31 

2 

94 

2 94 

9 

10 

| February 7 

2 

10“ 

2 94 

9 

9 

1904-5 

( January 31 
( February 7 

3 

3 

4 

45 

3 44 

3 4“ 

3 

3 

44 

4‘ 


In dealing with these figures the prices during seasons 1895-6, 
1896-7, 1897-8, and 1902-3 must be discarded, as the market was 
governed, not by London prices, but by comparative failure from an 
export point of view of the Australian crops. The figures in each ease 
are taken from The South Australian Re (fist era daily telegrams, and, 
assuming that they are correct, they unquestionably indicate that, with 
a very few exceptions, the price for wheat at Port Adelaide is lower 
than at either Sydney or Melbourne, notwithstanding our higher stan¬ 
dard; and, moreover, the Port Adelaide figures are given as f.o.b., 
while often the prices in, the other States are quoted 4 ‘ex trucks” or “ex 
stored 5 If, then, a high standard means higher prices for our wheat in 
the London market, who reaps the benefit? Apparently it is not the 
farmer. In The Register of February 21 Messrs. J. Darling A Son 
mention current London quotations for Australian cargoes of wheat as 
follows:—“New South Wales, 32s. 3d. to 32s. 6d. per quarter: Vic¬ 
torian, 32s. 6d. to 32s. 3d. per quarter; South Australian, 32s. 3d. to 
33s. per quarter.” These prices therefore show that with a higher 
standard our wheat is worth 3d. per quarter more than Victorian. This 
works out to less than a half-penny per bushel increase in price for 
H lb. higher standard ; yet the farmer who delivers wheat equal to the 
Victorian standard would be docked Id. to 2d. per bushel by the South 
Australian .wheatbuyer. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS, 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken by 
the Inspector of Fertilisers during the past three months are published 
for general information. In each case the certificate of constituents or 
.guarantee registered by the vendor is shown in brackets, thus—(36 per 
cent.)—immediately before the results of the analyses: — 

Elder, Smith, A Co., Limited. — La-wes* Superphosphate — Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 38 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 36*5 per 
cent., 38 per cent. 

Clutterbuck Brothers. —Elder Superphosphate — Water-soluble 
phosphate (37 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 38*6 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Mineral 
Superphosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*6 per cent., 
39*8 per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), not tested : acid- 
soluble phosphate (6*5 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Guano Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (25 per cent.), 32*2 per cent., 33*8 
per cent.: citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*7 per cent., 2*8 per 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), 3*2 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—United Alkali Co. Mineral Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*5 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited. —Albatross Mineral Superphosphate— 
Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37*3 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.—Mineral Superphosphate—Water- 

soluble phospate (36 per cent.), 39 per cent., 39*5 per cent. 

X or man dr Co.—Reliance Superphosphate—Water-soluble phos¬ 
phate (34 per cent.), 36*8 per cent., 36*3 per cent.: acicl-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Australasian Implement Co., Limited.— Farmers’ Favourite Fer¬ 
tiliser—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per. cent.), 38*9 per cent., 36*2 per 
cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Wheat Man¬ 
ure—Nitrogen (1*05 per cent.), 0*9 per cent. ; water-soluble phosphate 
(28*1 per cent.), 29*1 per cent. ; citrate-soluble phosphate (5*9 per cent.), 
6*8 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (6 per cent.), 8*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.™ Bone Super¬ 
phosphate— Nitrogen (1*6 per cent.), 1*4 per cent., 2 per cent.; water- 
soluble phosphate (15*2 per cent.), 27*4 per cent., 20*4 per cent.; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (15*8 per cent.), 10*9 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6*8 per cent.), 13 per cent. 

S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union.— Black Horse Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate; (36 per cent.), 37 per cent.’ 
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Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Bone Manure 
—■Nitrogen (3*5 per cent.), 3*6 per cent. ; acid-soluble phosphate (30*5 
per cent.), 39 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co. —Bone Manure—Nitrogen (2 per cent.), 3 
per cent.: acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 32'2 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co.-—Bonedusfc—Nitrogen (3*25 per cent.), 3*5 
per cent. : acid-soluble phosphate (44 per cent.), 45*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. --Bonedust— 
Nitrogen (2*5 per cent.), 3*1 per cent., 4*1 per cent. ; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (45 per cent.), 59 per cent., 44 per cent. 

L. Conrad.— Bonedust—Nitrogen (3*6 per cent.), 29 per cent.: 
acid-soluble phosphate (43*6 per cent.), 48*6 per cent. 

Noeman & Co. Reliance Thomas Phosphate— Acid-so] uhIe phos- 
phate (30 per cent.), 28*4 per cent. 
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CIDERIY1AKIWG. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD, F.C.S.* F.I.C* 


(Continued from page 370.j 


Storing the Cider. 


The filtered eider goes direct from the filter into the barrel in which 
it is to be stored. The barrel is nearly filled, and immediately bunged 
down tight. It should be numbered with a distinct number, which 
will, if proper records are kept, enable the whole of its history to be 
looked up at any subsequent date. The great necessity for these barrels 
to be scrupulously clean need not be enforced. There is, however, one 
point of importance on which opinions seem to differ, but on which I 
have no hesitation in saying there is no ground for difference of opinion, 
viz., as to how the barrels should be stored. The barrels must be stored 
on their sides, and not on their ends. I have noticed, when visiting 
various farmhouses, that much of the cider is stored in casks kept up¬ 
right. As the result of both observation and experiment, I find that cider 
so stored does not keep so well as when the barrels are laid down. Cider 
is more liable to become acid in an upright barrel than in a barrel laid 
down. Xow, cider does not become acid unless ah' gets to it. In fact, 
the longer cider is kept free from air, the less aci.cl-it becomes. Why 
does air get to it more readily when the barrel is upright ? I think the 
reason is not difficult to finch Whenever a barrel is thoroughly cleaned 
the head is the part taken out. It may be replaced with skill, but it 
is never so tight as it was originally. So long as it is wet it may be 
tight; but if allowed to get dry, it opens more readily than other part 
of the barrel. When the barrel is upright the head does get dry unless 
special means are taken to keep it moist, and these are seldom satisfac¬ 
tory. Therefore, air reaches the cider, the alcohol undergoes a change, 
and is slowly converted into acetic acid (vinegar). 

As an outcome of the investigations, the cellars at Butleigh Ii«tve 
been completely rearranged, so that no barrel is allowed to stand on its 
end. Some correspondence has taken place in the public press as re¬ 
gards the desirability of thus arranging the barrels. In the principal 
wine-producing factories in the world, however, one of the most striking 
facts is that nearly all of the barrels are lying down. The only ex¬ 
ceptions seem to be the very large blending vats employed, and even 
these are-not always upright. Thus the large vat of Messrs. Meet and 
C hand on, of Epernav, which holds 12,000 gallons, is not on end, and in 
photographs of the vatting-room of this same firm not a single barrel 
can be seen on end, though in places they are stacked in five, rows. 
Surely this arrangement, adopted by old-established wine manufac¬ 
turers, cannot be due to any accident, but is done deliberately and 
with a purpose ; and it is a strong confirmation of the necessity of keep¬ 
ing the barrels on their sides. In fact, if you wish the cider to keep, 
the barrels must not strand on end. 
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The storing barrels should not be spiled until it is absolutely 
necessary. The custom of spiling casks, and now and again drawing 
a little out for friends to taste, is a fertile source of deterioration. The 
air gets in after each drop is drawn (unless the cider is highly carbon¬ 
ated, />., contains a large quantity of gas), and then vinegar fermenta¬ 
tion starts. The spiles sometimes leak a little, the cider trickles clown 
the barrel, and in hot weather you will find a slimy .mass where the cider 
has run. This growth is injurious to the cider, and should never be 
allowed to exist in a cider cellar. Keep the outsides of the casks 
scrupulously free from it, for when next you draw a glass of cider from 
such a cask, the chances are that, in replacing the spile, you will in¬ 
troduce some of the slimy growth to carry on its destructive action in¬ 
side the barrel. The remedy for each of these evils is easy and obvious. 
Do not spile the barrels until you wish to sell, and are bound to sample. 

Drawing from Barrels. 

Cider, except that which is stored in bottle, must of necessity be 
stored in large barrels. When it is required to send away a small 
cask, containing 12, 18, or 36 gallons of cider, it is necessary to draw 
this quantity from one of the large storing barrels. Experience lias 
proved that the cider remaining in the storing barrel, after this ab¬ 
straction has taken place, will not retain its high quality. Now, the 
reason for this is simple. If 18 gallons of cider are taken out of a 
barrel, the same volume of air must be drawn in. The result is nearly 
always injurious to the cider. In the first place, the air so drawn into 
the barrel is liable to be polluted with germs which might set up an 
undesirable fermentation. Even if this air be first purified by passing 
it through a special bung made for the purpose, the air which enters 
may still be productive of harm by starting fermentation anew, or by 
enabling the acetic acid ferment, should it be present in the juice, to 
commence its baneful action. 

To overcome these difficulties, a cylinder of compressed liquid car¬ 
bonic acid was obtained in 1897, together with a pressure gauge and 
reducing valve, which apparatus is necessary to enable us to use the 
gas. By connecting the cylinder of carbonic acid gas with a barrel it 
is possible to draw from this barrel as much cider as is required without 
allowing any air to enter, the place of the cider being immediately taken 
by the carbonic acid gas. This same gas is produced by the natural 
fermentation of the apple juice, and acts as a preservative so long as 
the juice is thoroughly impregnated with it. Hence, by its application 
in this way we do but maintain artificially the condition which ordinarily 
Nature has brought about in a cask. There is this further advantage. 
When cider is in cask it is, or rather should be, fully impregnated with 
the carbonic • acid gas produced by fermentation; but in drawing the 
cider out of the barrel much of this gas is lost. If, however,' the cider 
be drawn out of the barrel by, or under, pressure, then there is much 
less fear of the gas escaping when the cider is being drawn into a small 
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cask. The result is that the cider in this small cask will keep longer, and 
be of better quality, than if the gas had been allowed to escape. The 
above results are of importance, not only to the cidermaker, who has 
to draw cider from large into small barrels; but also to those who wish 
to bottle nearly dry cider, or to produce a bottled cider which, while 
having ample life when the bottle is open, shall yet not have the super¬ 
abundant effervescence of champagne. 

Bottling. 

Cider when exposed to the air is liable to rapidly turn sour. From 
personal experience I know that cider would be drunk in many London 
homes were it not that, the consumption being small, by the time a 
cask is half emptied, what remains is not fit to drink. Partly owing to 
this, partly to the fact that most bottled cider placed on the market, 
until quite recently, has been either too sweet, too gaseous, or too dear 
(as compared with cider in cask), the consumption of cider has been 
comparatively small. It therefore appeared to be desirable to experi- 
, rneiit upon the effects of bottling, as I am quite certain that if cider is 
to become a popular drink it will have to be supplied mainly in bottles. 

The chief advantage of bottling is that cider almost invariably im¬ 
proves m flavour by keeping, or, perhaps, to state it more precisely, 
during the time it is in bottle. The disadvantage is that, even if bottled 
directly it comes from the filter, when it is absolutely clear and spark¬ 
ling, in course of time a deposit forms in the bottle. This deposit, 
however, should be small, and, if the bottles are kept upright for a day 
or two before being opened, it sinks to the bottom, and the contents of 
the bottle may then be poured off without disturbing the sediment. The 
cider contains enough gas to be ‘‘bright,” but is not too effervescing. 

If the cider is not dear when bottled, then a copious deposit is 
formed. Fermentation proceeds too far, and sometimes the bottles 
burst, or the juice becomes so highly charged with gas that it is im¬ 
possible to obtain the contents of the bottle without the whole of tin- 
sediment rising up. The production of effervescing bottled cider ap¬ 
pears, therefore, to be a branch of the industry which the ordinary 
farmer had better not attempt. On the other hand, the production of 
a good, fairly clear, and moderately sparkling bottled cider, for one's 
own consumption, or to supply to neighbours who are not cider makers, is 
not attended by much difficulty, especially where the use of a filter is 
procurable. The cider must be absolutely clear for bottling, and it 
should be bottled direct from the filter. This is the result of long- 
, continued' experiments.. The.experiment was tried of leaving the bottles 
open for twelve hours, after they were filled, and before closing them ; 
the results proved conclusively, that much better cider was obtained by, 
closing the bottles ■ immediately after they were filled. Experiments 
were also made to determine whether It' was better, to bottle cider as it 
comes from the filter or after it.had been subsequently stored in barrel. 
A good cider was filtered on January 19, and several dozens of bottles 
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were Filled. The remainder of the cider was placed in a cask and on 
March 19, i.e., two months after filtering, was bottled direct from the 
cask. The bottles were kept until the following January, when the 
two varieties "were most carefully tasted. There was a unanimous opin¬ 
ion that the cider bottled direct from the filter was of far better quality 
than the cider bottled from the cask two months later. 

Many experiments have Been made to determine the best time and 
condition of the cider for bottling. It is found that if bottled with 
a gravity of or above 1.025, the subsequent fermentation will break 
many of the bottles, or else cause a considerable loss from leakage. More¬ 
over, in those bottles which do not break a large deposit is formed, 
which, even if first allowed to settle, has a tendency to rise when the 
bottle is opened, owing to the rapid evolution of gas, so that the liquid 
cannot be poured out clear. Strange to say, in spite of this large 
deposit of material, the amount of alcoholic fermentation which has 
taken place is comparatively small. It has, therefore, been found 
desirable not to bottle until the cider contains as much alcohol as is 
desired in the cider when it has to be consumed, or at least 4 per cent, 
of alcohol. For example, if the average gravity of the juice from press 
was 1.058, it will not contain 4 per cent, of alcohol until the gravity 
has fallen to 1.023, and it will then contain over 4 per cent, of sugar, 
and so be a medium sweet cider. No fixed gravity can be laid down as 
a standard for bottling. It must first depend in a great measure upon 
the quality of the original apple juice. The gravity, however, must 
not be higher than 1.025, and the cider when bottled must not contain 
less than 4 per cent, of alcohol. Having satisfied these primary con¬ 
ditions, the gravity must next be regulated by the desire to make sweet, 
medium, or dry cider. 

Good, sweet, bottled cider can only be made from juice having 
originally a high specific gravity. When the original gravity of the 
juice is below 1.063, it is only possible to make good medium dry cider 
for bottling. 

For dry cider, the liquid when bottled should contain only about 
2 per cent, of sugar, and this corresponds nearly always to a gravity 
of 1.010. The cider at Butleigli is bottled in screw-stoppered, clear, 
light-green bottles, holding one-sixth of a gallon. If the bottles are 
more expensive than ordinary corked bottles, they have many advan¬ 
tages. There is no trouble about corks, and eider can be easily spoiled 
by bad corks. They do'not require tying or wiring down, nor is it 
necessary to cap them with foil in order to make them look well. That 
the public prefer these bottles is certain. A glass of cider can be 
drawn out, and the bottle immediately restoppered, so that the remain¬ 
ing cider can be used at a subsequent meal, even 24 hours later. 

After being filled the bottles should be stored in bins on their sides, 
not upright, and the bins carefully labelled to correspond with the 
barrels. 
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Disgorging. 

Champagne cider is made either by allowing an excessive amount 
of fermentation to take place in the bottle, and then removing the 
sediment, or by filtering the juice and artificially aerating with car¬ 
bonic acid gas. The latter process is only capable of being carried out 
in factories. The former is the system adopted in the champagne in¬ 
dustry, and is the most difficult, and expensive to perform. But experi¬ 
ments were made at Butieigh, and the results were satisfactory. The 
system is as follows : — 

After fermentation has proceeded sufficiently the bottles are placed 
in a frame sloping so that the mouth vis downward. Every day or two 
each bottle is twisted half-way round. The sediment gradually collects 
in the neck of the bottle, and finally upon the cork. Unfortunately, it 
is necessary to have corked bottles for this operation, unless it can be 
performed under special conditions. When the sediment has thus col¬ 
lected the cork is drawn out, the bottle being held mouth downward, 
and the sediment is washed away with a little cider which escapes. The 
cork is immediately replaced and fastened down. This operation, 
termed disgorging, is exceptionally difficult to carry out, and requires a 
certain amount of apparatus as well as skill. It is now performed on a 
large scale by freezing the cider in the neck of the bottle, removing the 
cork, scraping out the small portion of ice which contains the sediment, 
and re-corking with a clean, new cork. 

Where this method of operating is carried out screw-stoppered 
bottles might be used. The process is costly, and cannot be generally 
adopted until better prices can be obtained for really excellent cham¬ 
pagne cider, which is quite as good as real champagne, and is perhaps 
not uiifrequently sold as champagne. 

Records. 

Those who wish to succeed in cidermaking must carefully record 
• every fact regarding each barrel of eider made. The work that is done 
from clay to day should be recorded in a clay-book, and a cellar-book' 
(or cider-ledgerl will subsequently have to be filled up,from the day-book. 
I have drawn up the two following forms for these records, which 1 
recommend to those who desire to keep an accurate account of their 
work. Two books of such forms /the best size is foolscap), m which 
were carefully recorded what is done each day, would well repay the 
small amount of time and trouble involved. 'Moreover, a new in¬ 
terest would be given to the work of cidermaking. 

The conditions of cidermaking differ on every farm ; the apples, 
the soil, the climate, all affect the resulting liquid. The most that 
could be done at Butieigh was' to seek out some of the more general 
conditions which affect all makers. But the special conditions which 
exist at any farm will always play an important part in the manufac¬ 
ture of cider there, and each maker must find out for himself what 
these conditions are. If records somewhat similar to if not identical 
with the following were kept, these conditions would soon be dis¬ 
covered, and could be utilised"to advantage:— ' 



Form or Day Book with Actuate Entries. 
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Form of Cellar-book, or Record of Barrels with the first of 


Entries c 


dpied IN 


AND CONCLUDED. 


Barrel Xo. 

Made on ... 

Apples from 
Condition of Apples 
Specific gravity of Juice 
Temperature when keeved 


22 

Nov. S, 1897 

Cook's Orchard 

Good 

1.055 

50° F. 


Skimmed. 


— 

First time, j 

Second time. ! 

Third time. 

Bate 

... November 11 

November 12 ■ 

__ 

Nature of head 

White 

White 

_ 

Temperature when skimmed 

52 

53 

— 

Gravity when skimmed 

1 052 ; 

1 *052 

— 

Temperature of Juice in 

barrel 


54 

Specific gravity of Juice 

in barrel 


1.051 

Special treatment 

Backed. 


Pips cracked 

— 

First time. 

Second time. 

Third time. 

Date ' ... , 

... December 10 

_ 

__ 

Temperature 

51 

— 

— 

Specific gravity 

1029 

___ 

— 


Filtered. —Date, Dec. 18: temperature, 49: specific gravity, 1.026. 
Condition of liquid —Good flavour : clear, but not bright : pale. 

Subsequent Treatment .—March; bottled 12 dozen, and drew off re¬ 
mainder into casks under carbonic acid pressure. 

Taste and Quality .—Still excellent. 

.Remarks ,—--The bottled cider consumed partly at home Some sent to 
yacht club was found excellent, and suited members' tastes. 

Cask sent to Sir A. B. He writes:—‘'It is far too sweet for my 
taste.” 

Cask sent to D. E. F. He wrote:—‘'Very clean, but not sweet 
enough for my taste.” 

fTo be continued.) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE EXPORT TRADE IN FRUIT 
WITH EUROPE. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

With the present season the export of apples as a regularly estab¬ 
lished line.of trade from this State to Europe will-have passed its first 
decade. Although the results have been varied, the experience gained 
during that time lias been valuable. Steady progress lias been made, 
for, while the quantities have gradually risen from about 600 cases in 
1895 to the respectable total of about 100,000 in 1904, the quality of 
the product has thus far been fairly well maintained. There are signs, 
however, that with the increasing importance of the trade this greatest 
desideratum of all may not seize upon the minds of our growers with 
the same intensity as heretofore. Her geographical position gives South 
Australia many advantages over her sister States in the export of fruit 
to Europe. The climatic conditions prevailing here enable our growers 
to produce and pack apples of the best kinds in a more matured condi¬ 
tion and at an earlier date than our neighbours in Victoria or Tas¬ 
mania can hope to attain. Added to this, the fruits grown in all but 
our most distant localities may remain upon the trees several days 
longer than those intended for export by the same vessel from the east¬ 
ern States. The South Australian fruits, though perhaps not so juicy, 
certainly possess better carrying powers than those from the eastern 
States, where the rainfall is usually more generous and the sun heat less 
intense. 

In the handling of the cases the other States enjoy better facili¬ 
ties at the ship’s side, but, with the completion of our outer harbour 
works our present disability in this direction should in a very great 
measure disappear. In many instances when the ship completes the 
stowage of the insulated cargo at Largs Bay the South Australian fruit is 
found on top of thav from the other States. At any rate, whether this 
be the case, or whether the Adelaide fruit occupies separate cool rooms, 
it usually receives whatever benefit accrues from being the last to go 
into the insulated space, and, owing to this position, it is more likely 
to be the first fruit removed when the boat reaches its destination. 
With few exceptions, the fruit-carrying ships now land their cargoes in 
fair condition, and there is every reason to be hopeful that the eventual 
effect of the new Commonwealth law dealing with these matters, com* 
bined with a healthy rivalry between the different shipping lines, will 
certainly tend to diminish the chances of whole cargoes of fruit being 
landed in a wet or damaged condition. The handling of the cases of 
fruit on the way to the ship, when on railway, trolly, or lighter, calls 
for considerably more care than is usually granted to them. In 
this respect the sympathies of all of Those concerned need awakening' 
from the side of that lever which controls all human actions, viz., self- 
interest. The Fruitgrowers’ Associations and their representatives on 
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other councils have moved in a commendable manner as far as the rail¬ 
way authorities are concerned, and it is to be hoped they will lose no 
opportunity of keeping before the managers of railways, carrying com¬ 
panies, and shipping agents, as well as shipping companies, what poten¬ 
tialities there are in the fruit trade for each of them, providing it be 
carefully fostered. By showing that, they'Study his interests, and, by 
so doing, uphold their own, the confidence of the grower will be gained ; 
and unless such confidence be engendered in the minds of the pro¬ 
ducers this trade will ever remain a lame and tardy thing, yielding profit 
and satisfaction to but few. 

On the side of the grower much remains to be attempted. During 
the period under review much has been accomplished, although the 
results in concrete appear small to the uninitiated. The packing and 
grading have improved, but in these there is still much to be achieved. 
While we have not yet acquired that celerity which characterises the 
work of the Tasmanian packer, we have succeeded in landing the con¬ 
tents of the eases in Europe in a less bruised condition. From the ate 
of paper clippings of fantastic colours, which absorb the slightest mois¬ 
ture and become a, heavy impressionable mass, or from "‘cocky chaff,“ 
with its mould-inducing flavours, we have risen to the universal use of 
the elastic and attractive wood wool, which, it is safe to say, ten years 
ago was quite unknown to our fruit packers. 

In the matter of grading, some few exporters are emphatic over 
their good returns, though they declare they pay no heed to this con¬ 
sideration. It may be that the many other excellent qualities possessed by 
the produce of these tew individuals condone to a very great, degree for 
their failure to observe this practice, which is advocated the world over. 
We, however, look forward with hope to the time when some inventive 
main shall put our packers in possession of mechanical appliances which, 
while failing to injure our apples, may grade them with the accuracy 
which machines now display in the manipulation.of citrus fruits. 

The packages used in this trade, though partly framed on. the lines 
of those used by our American cousins, are nevertheless Australian in 
character. The Intercolonial Conference of Fruitgrowers, held at Bris¬ 
bane in 1897, recommended the adoption of what is known as the Pea¬ 
cock case for hard fruits. On returning from that gathering the wri¬ 
ters recommendation to that effect was akin to the u voice of one calling 
in the wilderness,” where every man, in the matter of fruit cases, was 
a .law unto himself. To-day no .other ease is seen, wherever in our State 
apples are being packed for oversea trade. 

Further, instead of the long- case with its ugly external cleats,, sup¬ 
posed to ensure ventilation, we now have the Peacock case, with its side 
battens so -regulated in thickness (thanks to that veteran fruitgrower, 
Mr., James E»n,g,'of Harcourt, Victoria) that no cleats are required, 
&ad a better system of airing is secured. Again, in the matter of packing 
"peats we have long contended that this fruit would not become a regu- 
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lar item of the trade until the large, deep packing case gave way to 
the adoption of shallow cases or trays. These, in a very improved form, 
are now being used, and the establishment of the export of this deli¬ 
cious fruit may be confidently expected at no distant period. 

There are one or two seemingly minor points which may be worthy 
of the attention of our orehardists, and out of which important results 
may arise. In the first place, this season has demonstrated that the 
South Australian growers may get two or three shiploads of apples into 
the European market in advance of the Tasmanian shippers. In their 
efforts, however, to grasp this opportunity, I am afraid many mature 
fruits of inferior sorts, and numbers of immature specimens of valuable 
kinds, which have already gained a European reputation, have been 
packed and put into these early shipments. The way out of this diffi¬ 
culty obviously lies in the selection or development of one or more 
varieties possessing excellent carrying powers, combined with early 
ripening and highly flavoured qualities, while the appearance should be 
attractive. Our plantations at present have not yet yielded anything 
to fill this bill quite as satisfactorily as could be wished, and should the 
Government collection at Mvlor lift us out of this difficulty it will not 
have been established in vain. Our past experiences, however, point 
rather in the direction that the realisation of our hopes will eventually 
rest largely upon varieties of Australian origin, for in those already 
proved of high value one or two native productions figure very promi¬ 
nently indeed. Another point very noticeable is the need of uniformity 
in marking the grades of the popular varieties. At any rate, this will 
be so whilst grade marks are in vogue. Like the practice which has 
grown up in the Italian citrus trade, we believe the time is not far re¬ 
moved when, instead of marks indicating the grade which the caprice of 
the packer may direct, every box will bear, besides the name of the 
variety, simply the number of the fruits it contains. This would be a 
far better guide than a grade mark, which means anything from apples 
21 to 3 4 in. in diameter, just as the whim of each different packer 
causes him to imagine his fruits should beat creation, instead of being 
what they really are. This lack of uniformity may be further instanced 
by stating that some j>ackers mark their fruits with the letter A, and 
as the apples comprising the contents of the cases diminish in size the 
number of A*s increase. Others, again, while using the same grading 
marks, follow an order exactly the reverse to this. If our exporters are 
determined to continue to indicate the sizes by grade marks, it surely 
would be a simple thing for them to confer together and agree upon 
certain marks as indicating a certain standard for South Australian 
fruit. 

There is also much need for uniformity in the naming of the 
apples. ' From South Australia we ■ send one apple under two names, 
viz., Cleopatra and New, York Pippin, while among Victorian and Tas¬ 
manian shippers the last name is in general adoption. By carefully 
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analysing the results 8 of their carrying and selling qualities, the varie¬ 
ties now being packed have been narrowed down from 48 in 1897 to 
about 10 in 1904. In this direction the future, doubtless, will show a 
further diminution. Although new kinds may be added to the favoured 
list, others now on trial will probably give opportunities to our growers 
to exercise the grafter’s art in the near future. We already possess seve¬ 
ral good paying kinds which answer the requirements of the medium 
and later boats, but, as before mentioned, what we now need are varie¬ 
ties which reach maturity from the first to the third week in February 
and at the same time possess that necessary combination of carrying and 
selling qualities which is at present confined to the later kinds. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard, 

Bv EL E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

All is in active preparation for the vintage, which begins during 
the coming week. The yield will be light, consequent on the dry season 
and the ravages of the starlings. These birds removed about seven* 
eighths of the crop of currants, and are now doing their best to treat the 
rest of the grapes in a similar manner. 

February lias been remarkably cool, retarding the ripening very 
considerably. However, as there is not an excess of juice in the fruit 
we hope to have it fairly .dense. The crop has been somewhat revived 
by a couple of good thunder showers, but it is still very far from what 
it should be. At one time the prospects warranted an estimated yield 
of eight thousand gallons of wine, but now we shall probably not reach 
four thousand. 

Unfortunately, our manure experiment plots will be of little value 
this season, the vines on this portion of the vineyard having been among 
the worst sufferers from the frost in the spring. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

.The monthly meeting of'the Council of Agriculture was held on 
'Wednesday, February 8, there being present Colonel Rowell, OB. 
(Chairman), Messrs. A. Moiineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, J. 
Milter, K. Marshall, and A. M. Dawkins. 

The Secretary of Agriculture reported that the Hon. Minister had 
decided that an officer of the Department of Agriculture should make a 
special enquiry into the complaint causing so many losses of cattle. 
Members expressed their satisfaction at the action of the Minister in 
giving effect to resolution passed at previous meeting. 

The Secretary reported that the South-Eastern Conference of the 
Agricultural Bureau would be held at ISTaracoorte on April 5, ai ( id 
the Southern Conference at Strathalbyn on March 30. 
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The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Mr. M. Cain, Morphett Vale: Mr. J. Mitchell, 
Strathalhvii: Mr. J. Rearden, Cherry Gardens; Mr. O. Uppill, Bala- 
klava; Messrs. P. Kelly and IV. Longbotham, Riverton ;■ Messrs. H. 
Buck, A. Dow, F. Holloway, A. Sassanowsky, E. Smith, and J. Vor- 
week, Mount Gambier: Mr. H. Zengofsge, Morgan: Mr. G. Higgs, 
Inker man : Messrs. T. Sage, C. Murray, L. Plush, and A. B. Robin, 
Angaston ; Messrs. C. Fuller and J. Oldland, Mount Remarkable; Mr. 
P. Pascoe, Clare. 

Mr. Molineux stated that recently near the Murray Mouth he saw 
enormous flocks of starlings, which appeared to be increasing very rapidly 
in that locality. They were undoubtedly large eaters of insects, and 
it was a great pity they had taken to eating fruit. Mr. Laffer stated 
that they were now attacking the apples and pears, but he believed that 
if arsenic was sprinkled on the fruits attacked it would destroy the 
birds, as they eat the whole of the pulp, leaving only a little of the 
skin. He was glad to notice that Victoria had put a stop to the pro¬ 
posed importation of certain birds which were likely to be injurious to 
the growers. Some time ago the Council passed a resolution asking 
that the Government should obtain power to control the introduction of 
birds or animals, but apparently nothing had been done in the matter. 
Other members instanced losses m vineyards, gardens, and cereal crops 
caused by starlings, and it was agreed that these birds were a very 
serious evil. 

Mr. Sandford said that the outbreak of swine fever was having a 
very depressing effect on the industry. Although prices for pork, 
bacon, and hams were lower than usual, the demand had fallen off con¬ 
siderably. He attributed this to the fact that the public had obtained 
the impression that they ran the risk of buying meats from pigs that 
had been suffering from the complaint. As a matter of fact, however, 
the consumers never had healthier or primer pork offered them, as, 
owing to the outbreak, no pigs could be sold until they had been care¬ 
fully examined and passed by the Inspector of Stock. He said without 
hesitation that there was no danger whatever to the consumer under the 
present system. 

Mr. Miller called attention to the necessity for vigorous action in 
dealing with rabbits. The provisions of the law in respect to simul¬ 
taneous action were hardly ever carried out, and in many cases little, if 
anything, was done. Matters had lately gone from bad to worse owing 
to the recent Supreme Court decision in a test case brought against a 
landowner who neglected to destroy the rabbits on his holding. No 
council could now, under the present laws, secure a conviction against 
the offenders. Members generally appeared to hold the view that there 
should be some central authority to compel the local governing bodies 
to, give 'effect to such laws as the' Vermin Destruction Act, Width of 
Tires, Act, Thistle and Burr Act, and others, as under the present sys- 
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tern many bodies simply took no action in these matters. On the mo¬ 
tion of Mr. Miller, it was resolved— “That the attention of the Hon. 
Minister be drawn to the unsatisfactory state of the Vermin Destruction 
Acts, as evidenced by recent failures to secure convictions against per¬ 
sons neglecting to destroy the rabbits on their holdings, and that the 
Council urge upon the Minister the necessity for taking action to secure 
effective legislation at as early a date as possible.” 

Air. Laffer called attention to the proposed Fruit Show in Brisbane 
in August, and thought that as there was an opening for our fruit in 
Brisbane the State should be represented. He noticed that the Vic¬ 
torian Department had decided to make a representative exhibit. The 
Secretary stated that the Hon. Minister had asked the Committee of 
the South Australian Fruitgrowers 5 Association to co-operate with the 
Department in the matter of securing a good collection of fruit for the 
show. The fruit would be held by the Department in cold storage until 
required for the show. 


FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 

Messrs. A. AY. Sandford A Co. report on March 1, 1905:. 

As a set-off to the extreme heat waves referred to in our former, February 
has to a certain extent compensated, there having been only a few days of any¬ 
thing approaching high temperatures. Indeed, the month can be best described 
as cooler than usually experienced at the time of year, but the rainfall has 
been light; result, viticulturists and fruitgrowers report a considerable shrink¬ 
age in the crops. 

Commerce. .In .mercantile circles there is a unanimity that country trade 

is undoubtedly on a much more substantial footing than known for many 
years, the excellent harvests being directly responsible for the decided im¬ 
provement, besides giving a stimulus to business in the areas that has not 
existed for a very long time. The city has scarcely participated to 
the same extent, but, taking all round, a very healthy condition of trade has 
been recorded. At Broken Hill the silver mines have well confirmed predic¬ 
tions, the output showing a further substantial increase. In Metals 
Silver has hardened and Lead values have also considerably recovered, whilst 
Copper is reported firm. 

Bheapsti’fks.- ■ In our previous report mentioned there was a dillness in 
cargoes for Great Britain. This continued for some time, but the market is 
now steady at 33/- for South Australian ; Victorian, cargoes are valued at 3d. 
per quarter Jess ; and New South Wales at (id. In Victoria the heavy de¬ 
liveries of Wheat appear to have been checked, and 3/41 to 3/4$ is about fair 
value. Sydney millers are stdl buyers of prime samples at high rates, and 
shippers ha ve to be content to take the wheat as it comes at lower prices. In 
Smith Australia farmers are not at all anxious sellers, and some buyers who 
have not quite covered their engagements are paying full rates for wheat to 
be delivered. Stored is offering more freely, but this does not help the ship¬ 
per. Fodder,—Local trade in Chaff has been of the ordinary character: but, 
unfortunately, buying orders for New South Wales have tapered off until 
Victoria for the time being seems to have secured the business. Offal has 
been in strong request for home consumption, and millers'’ stocks are very low. 
Bran is quoted at Ski., both in Sydney and Melbourne, so those States are 
doing the Western Australian business. Pollard is worth I/- in Sydney and 
10 |d. in Melbourne. Feeding Grains. -Fair quantities have been disposed of 
for Broken Hill and Western Australia. 

Potatoes.- The heavy demand during the early part of February speedily 
exhausted supplies from the Hills, so that the trade are now operating in 
PGambie-rsV and us the yield of their first or early crop was known' to he light, 
there has been considerable fluctuation in values. However, towards the 
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close of the month rates steadied, this under the influence of several parcels 
coming along from Tasmania and Victoria, Onions.—Owing to the shortage 
it is quite expected tall prices will rule throughout th© season, and although 
there is an easing shown of quite £1 to 30/, no further reduction in the imme¬ 
diate future is expected. 

Dairy Produce.—C ompared with the corresponding period of last year, 
quantities of South Australian butters marketed this season have been "very 
much shorter. For extra requirements it is unusual that importations so 
early in the year have to b© resorted to; buyers, therefore, have been operat¬ 
ing much more eagerly for fresh in prints. Result, there is a substantial 
firming in all grades, but any further advance is precluded owing to the lower 
quotations offering from the eastern States. Eggs.—Th© seasonable short¬ 
age in quantities has evidently set in, but not sufficiently pronounced to cause 
anything like a sudden jump in selling rates. Cheese.—In view of stocks 
being light throughout- Australia, all consignments have been readily snapped 
up at an advance on former quotations. Bacon.—It is seldom that such a dull 
market exists as at present, curers complaining bitterly at the meagre demand 
and also the continued lowering in values. Hams.—Excepting for a few ex¬ 
port orders, local enquiry has been very moderate. Honey.—Apiarists are 
finding the new take not nearly up to expectations, so are now less disposed 
to force sales. Almonds.—Growers ai*e busily gathering, but the market has 
scarcely yet established a quotation for the new* crop. 

In Live Poultry it was hoped that an upward turn of the market would 
have been again attained, but, unfortunately, values are kept back owing to 
the poor class of birds now being marketed, and farmers would do well not to 
forward until the birds were fit. for table purposes. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat.—A t Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4$ to 3/5 per bushel of 
60 ft). 

Flour. .-City brands, £8/5/- to £8/10/ : country, £7/10/- to £7/15/. 

Bran.— lOd.; Pollard, ll|d. to 1 /- per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/10 to 2/, prime; White Champions, 
2/1 to 2/3, prime. 

Barley.—F eeding, 1/9 to 2/- per bushel. 

Chaff.- -£3 to £3/2/6 per ton of 2,240 ft>., f.o.b. Port Adelaide for prime 
green new. 

Potatoes. .-Gambier®, £7/10/- to £8 per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Onions,—N ew locals, £10 to £11 for prime per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Butter.—F actory and creamery fresh, in prints, 1/- to 1/2; choice sepa¬ 
rators and best dairies, lid. to 1/ ; well-graded store and fair dairies, 9$d. to 
lOd.: heated and stale, 8$d. to 9d. 

Cheese. .Prime new make, 5-Jd. to 6$d. per ft. 

Bacon.- .-Factory-cured sides, 5$d. per ft.; farm flitches and rolls, 4d. to 

5d. per ft). 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 8$d, to 9d. per ft. 

Eggs.—L oose, 9;]d. per dozen. 

Lard.- -In bladders, 4$d.; tins, 4d. per ft>. 

Honey. .2d. for prime clear extracted new season’s, in G0-ft. tins; Bees¬ 

wax, 1/- per ft. 

Almonds. -Softsbells, 3$d.; kernels, 7$d. per ft. 

Live Poultry. -Good table roosters, 1/6 to 2/- each; plump hens and 
fair-conditioned cockerel®, 1/- to 1/5; mixed sorts, lOd. to 1/ ; poor and weedy, 
7d, to 9d. ; ducks, 1/3 to 2/ ; geese, 2/6 to 3/6; pigeons, 4$d, ; turkeys, 5d. to 
7d. per ft. live weight for fair to good table sorts. 


Above quctationsj unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Gram, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of February, 1905:— 


Adelaide ... 0*25 

Hawker .. 0T5 

Cradock ... 0 1 15 

Wilson ... 0T7 

Gordon ... 0 *20 

Quorn ... 0 45 

Port Augusta ... 0*01 

Port Germein ... 0‘49 

Port Pirie ... 0*03 

Crystal Brook ... 0 07 

Port Broughton ... 0T2 

Bute ... 0T1 

H ammond ... 0 ‘42 

Bruce ... 0 75 

W iimington ... 0 '24 

Melrose ... 0 30 

Booleroo Centre ... 0T4 

Wirrabara ... 0*18 

Appila ... 0*23 

Laura ... 0*09 

Caltowie ... 0*13 

Jamestown ... 0T5 

Gladstone . ... 0*08 

Georgetown ... 0*09 

Narridy ... 0*11 

Redhill ... 0*08 

Koolunga ... 0*29 

Carrieton ... 0*15 

Eurelia ... 0*15 

Johnsburg ... 0*12 

Orroroo ... 0*20 

Black Rock ... 0*14 

Petersburg ... 0*31 

Yongala ... 0*18 

Terowie ... 0*25 

Yarcowie ... 0*32 

Hallett ... 0*17 

Mt. Bryan ... 0*21 

Burra ... 0*29 

Snowtown ... 0*23 

Brink worth ... 0*21 

Biyth ... 0*46 

Clare ... 0*65 

Mintaro Central ... 0*49 

Watervale ... 0*79 

Auburn ... 0*45 

Manoora ... 0*15 


I foyleton 

0*35 

Balaklava 

0*11 

Port Wakefield 

0*23 

Sacklleworth 

0*36 

Marrabel 

0*25 

Riverton 

0*21 

Tarlee 

0 35 

.Stockport 

0*23 

Hamley Bridge 

0 28 

Kapunda 

0*27 

Freeling 

0*32 

Stockwell 

0*17 

Nutiootpa 

0*24 

Angaston 

0*36 

Tanunda 

0*43 

Lyndoeh 

0*21 

Mai I ala 

0*42 

Roseworthy 

0 16 

Gawler 

0*18 

Smirhfield 

0*17 

Two Wells 

0*12 

Virginia 

0*11 

Salisbury 

0*11 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*47 

Magill 

0*63 

M itcham 

0 40 

Crafers 

1*12 

Clarendon 

0*64 

Morphett Vale 

0 29 

Noarlunga 

0*23 

Willunga 

0*29 

Aldinga 

0*12 

Norman ville 

0*23 

Yank alii la 

0*20 

Eudunda 

0*15 

Truro , 

0*07 

Palmer 

0*32 

Mount Pleasant 

0 09 

Blumberg 

016 

Gumeracha 

0*30 

Lobethal 

0*50 

W oodside 

0*27 

Halmdorf 

0 50 

Nairn e 

0*37 

Mount Barker 

0*23 

Echunga 

0*34 


Macclesfield 

0*19 

Meadows 

0*66 

Strathalbyn 

0*17 

CaHington 

0*03 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

0*04 

Milang 

0*21 

Wallaroo 

0*28 

Kadina 

0*31 

Moonta 

0*18 

Green’s Plains 

0 24 

Maitland 

0*25 

Ardrossan 

0*18 

Port Victoria 

0*11 

Curramulka 

0*30 

Minlaton 

0*30 

Stansbury 

0*03 

Warooka 

0*28 

Yorketown 

0*10 

Edithburg 

0*13 

Fowler’s Bay 

0*33 

Streaky Bay 

0*08 

Port Elliston 

0*09 

Port Lincoln 

0*15 

Cowell 

0*06 

Queenscliffe 

0*16 

Port Elliot 

0*19 

Goolwa 

0*09 

Meningie 

0*29 

Kingston 

0*49 

Robe 

1*35 

Beach port 

0*64 

Coonalpyn . . 

0*20 

Bordertown 

0*24 

Wolseley 

0*16 

Frances 

0*13 

Naracoorte 

0*32 

Lucindale 

0*54 

Penola 

0*70 

Millicent 

0*88 

Mount Gambier ... 

1*37 

Wellington 

0*23 

Murray Bridge ... 

0*15 

Mannutn 

0*11 

Morgan 

0*41 

Overland Corner.., 

0*08 

Renmark 

0*32 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Longwoocl, December 16. 

Present— Messrs. W. Nicholls (chair), J. Nicholls, Vogel, Cheeseman, 
Oiiui, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Exhibits. —Sample of Timothy grass from low-lying ground was tabled. 
This is a very sweet and valuable grass. Red J uneating apples, the earliest: 
variety grown in this locality, were also shown. 

Summer Pruning. —Some discussion on this subject took place. It was 
agreed that the time to prune must be-governed by the situation, variety of 
tree, and the growth of the individual tree. In this locality trees on the hill 
slopes require to be summer pruned six or eight weeks earlier than those in 
the gullies. 


Mount Bryan Easth January 21. 

Present- -Messrs. T. Wilks (chair), E. Wilks, Thomas, Bryce, Dare, 
Quinn, B. H. and R. II. Dunstan (Hon. Sec.). 

Varieties of Wheat. —Some discussion on this subject took place. It 
was agreed that Gamma was a good rust-resisting wheat, but, as Purple Straw 
generally yielded better, and rust seldom does any damage in this district, mem¬ 
bers preferred it to Gamma. 


Mount Remarkable* January 19- 

Present. Messrs. Casley (chair), Yates, Morrell, Smith, and O'Connell 

(Hon. Sec.). 

Birds. —A lengthy discussion took place on the damages caused by star¬ 
lings, crows, and bluebirds, the members being practically unanimous in 
their condemnation of. these birds as enemies of the fruitgrower. Mr. Casley 
described a very effective bird-scarer manufactured by a local resident. 

Impaction or “Dry Bible.” .As a preventive of this complaint, Mr. Smith 

recommended giving fine bpnemeal, in bran and chaff, to the cows when green 
feed is lacking. Linseed oil, kerosine in new milk, and carbonate of soda were 
recommended by different members. 


Nantawarra, January 21. 

Present —Messrs. R. Nicholls (chair), Green-shields, Dixon, Herbert, Bell¬ 
ing, Bierwirth, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec,). 

Formalin for Black Rust. —Several members reported having last season 
sown seed wheat pickled with formalin, as a preventive of black rust or flag 
smut, but as the crops generally were fairly free from this disease they did not 
consider the results conclusive evidence of the efficacy of the treatment. 

Impaction or “Dry Bible,” —Several cattle have died recently in this dis¬ 
trict from this trouble. As losses throughout the State have, during the past 
thirty years, amounted to many thousand head of cattle, members thought a 
serious attempt, should be made to deal with the disease. The feeling was ex¬ 
pressed that did the authorities realise the magnitude of the losses to the 
State some definite action would have been taken ere this. 

Stripper v. Harvester. —The Chairman reported having harvested a 
‘■addock of 70 acres of wheat with two damp-weather strippers and one com¬ 
pete harvester. The machines went round for round, the two strippers: 
handling 124 bags clean grain, 2 bags floorings, 2 bags whitecoats, and 2 bags 
screenings, while the harvester reaped 66 bags of clean grain) and one of 
screenings. 
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WiincSoora^ January 19. 

Present .Messrs. Aitchison (chair), Stringer, Tonkin, Haines, Mildren, 

Owens, Dick, Shearer, Mitchell, and Gardiner (Hon. Sec.) and two visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
Rabbits are very numerous throughout the district, and it was agreed that 
vigorous action on the part of the fanners was necessary to deal with, the 
pest. The Chairman strongly recommended poisoning. 


Inkerinan 5 January 17. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Board, Lomman, Mugford, Williams, 
Fraser, C. II. and C. E. Daniel, F. I. and F. C. Smart (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Wheat Yields.— Members reported on yields of different wheats grown, 
and their suitability to the district. Gluyas had yielded well with all who 
had grown it, but as it is liable to go down badly members would not advo¬ 
cate sowing large areas of it. Neumann 7 s is generally considered the best 
wheat for this locality. Steinwcclel is still grown by a large number of far¬ 
mers, while King A Early has done very well with some. Marshall's No. 3 is 
considered the best of the late wheats. 


Eudtincia, January 24. 

Present —Messrs. Walter (chair), E, T. and J, A. Pfitzner, Schwarz, 
Kluske, and Krummel. 

Bureau Work. —The Hon. Secretary [Mr. W. H. Marshall) forwarded a 
paper on “How to Create a Greater Interest in the Bureau. 77 The main 
purpose, lie took it, of the Bureau was to forward the progress of every 
branch of agriculture, and to endeavour to improve the status of those en¬ 
gaged in agricultural operations. The aims of the Bureau could only be 
achieved by all of the members taking their share of the work. The work 
must not all be left to one or two. It should be the aim-of each member to bring 
forward at each meeting some useful information or suggestion for discussion. 
During the weeks that elapse between each meeting there was surely time to 
find at least one item of interest—one useful idea—-to bring for¬ 
ward at the next meeting. As their members 7 roll included 
farmers,. dairymen, poultry breeders, woolgrowers, and others, 
the subjects of interest could cover a wide scope of ground. He also 
suggested the adoption of a regular programme, members taking it in turn 
to introduce a subject for discussion. Then they should endeavour to arrange 
for an occasional lecture by the Professor of Agriculture, and more interest 
should be taken in their experimental work, which he would like to see ex¬ 
tended. The addition of agronomy classes and experimental plots at the 
State schools was also of utmost importance. The plots might be worked 
under the direction of the teacher, assisted by members of the Bureau, and 
prizes should be offered for the best kept plots. 

Experimental Plot. —Mr. Kluske reported that the experimental plot was 
sown last season with Bluey wheat, half the crop being manured with 70 lb. 
of mineral super per acre and half with the same quantity of South Aus¬ 
tralian super, but each yielded the same return, viz., 9 bushels per acre, 
which was satisfactory considering the season was so dry. 


Utera Plains* January 21. 

Present— Messrs. Hornhardt (chair), West, Barrett, Gale, Watson, Deer, 
A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Breaking in Horses. —Mr, Barrett read a paper on this subject, and 
some discussion ensued. 

Rules. —Considerable time was occupied in discussing and adopting rules 
for the management of the Branch. 
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Richmati^s Creek: 5 January 23» 

Present— -Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), Wright, Gebert, Kelly, Roberts, 
Donovan, Nicholson, J, H. and F. H. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.), one non. mem¬ 
ber, and one visitor. 

Season. - -The Chairman gave a short address on the past season, which 
had proved very unsatisfactory to the farmers. Not only had the yields been 
small, but in many instances the grain was inferior. From a dairying point 
of view there had, however, been little to complain of, feed for stock having 
been abundant. 

Feeding Houses. —Mr. Nicholson asked whether it was better to feed 
crushed wheat or bran and pollard to horses. Members generally agreed that 
it was better for the farmer to feed crushed wheat, but care must b© taken to 
mix it evenly through the chaff, or there would be risk of the horses being 
foundered. It was also agreed that when feeding cocky chaff it should be 
damped before being mixed with either crushed wheat or*bran and pollard. 

Rabbit Destruction.- “Much discussion took place on the recent- Supreme 
Court decision, which had proved that the Vermin Destruction Act could not 
be enforced. Members were agreed that this was a very serious matter, es¬ 
pecially to those farmers whose holdings were in close proximity to the, land 
held by men who neglected to destroy the rabbits. As by the time legislative 
action could be secured the rabbits would have got beyond bounds, it was 
decided to ask the local District Council to call a public meeting to discuss 
the matter. 


Llpson* January-28. 

Present —Messrs. Potter (chair), Provis, S waiter, Bratten, Brougham, 
and Barraud (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheat for District.— Discussion on this subject took place. While 
members favoured a mid-season wheat for the bulk of the crop, they thought 
some early wheat should also be sown. Members were unanimous that if sow¬ 
ing only one variety of wheat they would choose Silver King. 

Co-operation in the Sale of Wheat. —A long discussion on this subject 
took place. Members thought it would pay farmers to store their wheat 
together at the shipping port, so as to be able to sell a whole cargo in one 
parcel, but they recognised that there would be great difficulty in getting the 
farmers to agree'to sell a t one time. 

Experience in Breeding Lambs. —Mr. E. J. Barraud read a paper on this 
subject. On the mainland the breeding of lambs for export had developed 
enormously during the past eight years, and the industry had been exceed¬ 
ingly profitable to the farmers. This year alone farmers had received con¬ 
siderably over £100,000 for lambs. The question that concerned this district 
was: “Could the farmers participate in this trade?” In his opinion there 
was no doubt whatever on this point. Visitors to the Lipson Show who saw 
the exhibits of lambs there would have had any doubts as to whether the 
district could produce fat lambs quickly brushed away. Of course, the ques¬ 
tion of carriage from Turn by Bay to Port Adelaide must he considered, but 
with freight reduced to Is. fid. per head this was not of serious moment. 
Fat Merino lambs had been conveyed successfully bv the steamers to Port 
Adelaide, and there need be no fear of the hardier Shropshire-Merino lambs. 
Feeling convinced that the district could produce as good Iambs as any other 
part of the State, he purchased 120 aged Merino ewes last, year at 5s, 6d, per 
head, and three Shropshire rams at £3 3s. each. From the 120 ewes lie 
reared 115 lambs, which sold at 12s. each, off shears, or £09 in all. The wool 
from the whole flock realised £32, and the ewes, as fats, would now fetch 3s, 
per head more than he paid for them. The actual returns, together with the 
enhanced value of the ewes, totalled £161 9s., while the cost of the flock was 
£42 9s., thus showing a balance of £119. Nothing, of course, is shown for 
attention, grazing, etc., but very little trouble was taken with them, and for 
the greater part of the time the sheep were running in a paddock of 140 
acres, which was in crop the previous year. He was so well satisfied with his 
experiment that he intended to increase his flock, and he was confident that 
in the course of a few years large numbers of fat lambs would be sent away 
from Tumby Bay. 
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Forster* January 14. 

P resent —Messrs. Towill (chair). G. and S. Retallack, F. and J. Johns 
(Hon, Sec.), and two visitors. 

Best Varieties of Wheat .—Some discussion on best varieties of wheat to 
grow in this district took place. The Chairman had tried King’s Early, but 
it was not a success. Dart's. Imperial and Gluvas had, however, done well. 


Naracoorte, January 21® 

Present —Messrs. J. G. Forster (chair), H. A. Forster, Attiwill, Williams, 
Caldwell, Duffield, and Schinckel (Hon. Sec.). 

South-Eastern Conference. —Arrangements in connection with Confer¬ 
ence of South-Eastern Branches, to be held at Naracoorte on March 22, were 
dealt with. It was decided to hold morning, afternoon, and evening meet¬ 
ings, and to invite the Hon. Minister of Agriculture and officers of the De¬ 
partment to attend. Matters of detail were also settled. 


Bagster, February 4. 

Inaugural Meeting. 

Present —Messrs. Freeman (chair), Stiggants, C. and F. Brown, Basham, 
and Glivestocks (Hon. Sec.). 

Business.— Matters in connection with the working of the Branch Were 
dealt with. Mr. Thomas Freeman was appointed Chairman and Mr. E. A. 
Gravestoeks Hon. Secretary. It was decided to meet on the Saturday nearest 
to full moon, and a programme for four months was adopted. 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat.— Some discussion on this subject took 
place, and it was deckled to obtain 1 cwt. of formalin for use of members, in 
order to test it against bluestone. 


mill scent, February 2- 

P resent— Messrs. Stewart (chair), Varcoe, Mutton, Oberlander, David¬ 
son, McRostie, .Holzgrefe, Magor, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Export of Canned Eggs.-- The Hon. Secretary read letter from Mr. D. 
F. Laurie in reference to the question of exporting canned eggs to England. 

Horses Dying. —Discussion took place on losses of draught mares at 
foaling time; quite a number have died in this district. Mr. Holzgrefe 
thought that it would pay a smart, young farmer to take a course in veterinary 
work, as, while the district could not support a veterinary surgeon, a capable 
young farmer with a knowledge of stock complaints and their treatment, 
could augment his income to a considerable extent. Mr. McRostie thought 
that if the grants to local Agricultural Societies were done away with, and 
the money used instead to cover the cost of sending qualified men into differ¬ 
ent districts, teaching the fanners how to deal with such troubles, the State 
would obtain more benefit from the expenditure. Members generally 
favoured Mr. Hoizgrefes suggestion. 

Sparrow Pest. —Mr. Holzgrefe called attention to damage to cereal crops 
by sparrows, and urged that simultaneous, action should be taken to poison 
them. He made it a practice to scatter good wheat in his garden for a week 
or two, and then substituted grain, poisoned with phosphorus, with very good 
results. Mr, McRostie said he noticed the sparrows flocked together in large 
numbers after the first rains, and thought that was the best time to deal 
with them. Mr. Stewart mentioned that he had seen a large flock of star¬ 
lings—five hundred or more—in the vicinity of Rendelsham. 

Sparrgwbill Oats. —Mr. Holzgrefe tabled samples of this grain. It was 
a very late variety, and coarse in the straw. 
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Gladstone^ February 4* 

Present— -Messrs. Brayley (chair), RimeUe, Inglis, Greig, Geigers, Goode, 
and Wo,mum (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat. —Messrs. Brayley and Wormim reported 
oil experiments with formalin for pickling wheat. The former considered that 
the seed had been considerably injured by the pickle. Mr. Rundle read ex¬ 
tract- from The Journal of Agriculture dealing with the use of formalin. 

Change of Seed. —-Mr. Goode asked whether any real benefit resulted from 
a change of seed wheat. Mr. Brayley said he had been sowing seed of Purple 
Straw for seventeen years in succession, and but for rust last year he would 
have reaped a very good crop. 

Grading Seed Wheat. —The Chairman and Mr. Goode strongly recom¬ 
mended the use of the grader for securing a good sample of seed wheat. 

Red Rust on Manured Land. —The statement made at Caltowie meeting 
that crops manured with phosphates were more liable to rust than im in all¬ 
ured crops was criticised, members being agreed that the phosphate assisted 
the wheat to mature earlier, and the plant was less liable to injury from the 
rust fungus. 


Hawker 5 February 15. 

Present— Messrs. Wardle (chair), Schuppan, Cannell, Holler, O’Lough- 
lin, Hirsch, J tided, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin for Black Rust. —Reference was made to the heavy losses from 
disease known as black rust or leaf smut. The use of formalin as a preventive 
of the disease was discussed, and all members present indicated their inten¬ 
tion of trying it this season. 


Yorketown, February 11. 

Present —Messrs. Cornell (chair), Corlett, Anderson, Jung, Ivoth, Doma- 
schenz, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat.— Most of the members experimented last 
year with this pickle, but in all except two cases the experiment was a 
costly failure, the crops being badly affected by smut. In each case Sobering’s 
formalin, as recommended by the Department of Agriculture, was asked for, 
but, on comparing notes, it was found that the two members whose experi¬ 
ments were a complete success obtained the formalin from Adelaide, whereas 
the others purchased their supplies locally. Members wished to know how 
they could be sure of purchasing formalin of proper strength, as in some 
■cases there had been considerable financial loss through the use of an inferior 
article. [See reference in General Notes,—Tti>.] 

Saltbush on Salt Land.—M r. Do-mas chenz stated that the annual salt¬ 
bush, known locally as Victorian saltbush, had proved superior to the other 
varieties during the present dry summer. Despite the long spell without rain 
it made splendid growth on salt land, and was providing a good supply of 
green stuff for the cows. 


. Wilson* February 18. 

Present —Messrs. Harrison (chair), Crossman, Barnes, Nelson, Logan, 
Need,, and Meyer, and one visitor. 

Dairying. —Mr. Ward advocated dairying in combination with wheat¬ 
growing in the dry areas. Every farm should carry 10 to 30 milk cow’s. He 
advised the Sliorthorn-Hereford cross for general purposes in this district. A 
•separator should be kept, and the cream sent to a central factory. Some dis¬ 
cussion followed. Several members held that while separated milk was bet¬ 
ter in the summer for calves than ordinary skimmed milk, there was no dif¬ 
ference in the winter when both can be kept sweet. 
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Wilmington, February 15- 

Present— -Messrs. Robertson (chair), Hannagan, McLeod, Zimmermann, 
Sclmppan, Broad bent-, and Payne (Hon. Sec.) and three visitors. 

Cl -ring Hams and Bacon.— -Mr. J. Schupp.au read a paper on this subject. 
The tirst factor to success in this work is to kill the pigs at the proper season 
of the year. This must be in the cold season, as the Hams must be tho¬ 
roughly cooled, or they will not take the salt properly. His practice was 
to hang the meat out for one night, and if not sufficiently cold in the morn¬ 
ing he put it out the second night. The hams should always be cut to nice 
shape. No rough, edges, rags, or pieces only partly cut off should be left. For 
pickling he had two eases of solid wood made to hold the brine. One to hold 
the meat from one pig was 2 ft. 4 in. x 1 ft. 3 in. x 15 in., and the other 4 ft. 
3 in, x 2 ft. 3 in. x IS in. this latter is sufficient for two pigs. /The case 
should be made watertight by soaking it thoroughly. He then mixed suffi¬ 
cient salt with about one-twentieth of its weight of saltpetre. A thin layer 
was sprinkled on the bottom of the case, the hams first rubbed well with the 
mixture, and then packed with flesh side upwards. Plenty of the mixture 
was packed on top, especially about the exposed bone. The sides and flitches 
are similarly treated and packed in layers with flesh side upwards, except 
that the top layer is reversed. ,The sides and corners of the case are packed 
with pieces of pork, and then brine is added. He made the brine thick 
enough to float an egg; then, when it was quite cool, it was poured over the 
pork until it was just covered. The contents of the case should be turned 
over about once a week. The flitches of bacon should be left in pickle for 
two weeks, then taken out and immersed in fresh water for twelve hours, 
after which they should be hung up in the smokehouse. The hams should re¬ 
main in pickle up to six weeks, and afterwards soaked in water for twenty- 
four hours. When taken out of the water the sides and hams should be, laid 
on a table and the skin side rubbed with the hand to secure a soft surface 
free from wrinkles. They should then be hung in the smokehouse. If the 
smoke is regulated properly two or three days will suffice. Each must judge 
for himself when the meat is smoked sufficiently. He preferred to have it a 
brownish-yellow tint. For smoking he used only moist chips from the wood- 
heap, but care must be exercised that the chips only smoulder and do not 
burn brightly. He had followed this system of curing hams and bacon for 
many years, and the product always met with favour. He saw no necessity 
for the use of anything but salt and saltpetre for the pickle. 


KooIung*a 5 February 16. 

P he sent-— Messrs. Butcher (chair). Button, Shipway, Cooper, Fuller, 
Jose, Hutchison, Sandow, Perrin, Buchanan, and Noack* (Hon. Sec.), 

Co-operation, —Mr. T. B. Butcher read a paper on this subject, dealing 
with the many benefits that farmers would derive horn the adoption of co¬ 
operative principles in their business. On every side they saw the benefits 
of co-operation, and he thought that farmers as a body could with advan¬ 
tage follow # the example set by others in this matter, This not only applied 
to purchasing their requirements in bulk at reduced prices, but also itn 
other matters affecting their interests. Co-operation in dealing with such 
pests as rabbits, sparrows, starlings, weeds, etc., was an essential factor 
to effective work; in fact, it was only by united action that they could be 
kept in check. Considerable discussion ensued, and the various directions in 
which farmers might co-operate with advantage—such as buying manures, 
bags, implements, etc.—were indicated. Some difference of opinion existed 
as to whether small local unions should be formed or if such business should 
be done through a central union. 

Rabbit Destruction.-— Rabbits are increasing in the district, and it will 
be necessary for landowners to give serious consideration to the question of 
their destruction. . Members wished to know the best way to dissolve strych¬ 
nine for mixing with pollard for poisoning rabbits. [We have no records on 
this matter. Perhaps some of our readers can answer the enquiry. It is open 
to question whether it is advisable to use strychnine for the purpose, owing 
to the danger of loss of life.—E d.]. 
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BaSaklava, February 11- 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair), Anderson, Black., Neville, Spillane, 
Tuck, Thomas, Thompson, Goldney, and Burden (Hon. Sec.). 

The Year’s Work on the Farm.- Mr. J. Spillane read a paper ou this 
subject. The year's work may be said to commence with the preparation of 
the fallow for seeding operations. Seeding should not be commenced too 
early, as the weeds should be given a chance to start first. He would culti¬ 
vate the fallow after the first rains, as that not only improves the tilth, but 
covers any seeds lying on the surface, and helps to secure their early germi¬ 
nation. Before drilling he would cultivate again, and if any weeds are 
showing would also harrow the land. Seed should be drilled in about 1 in. 
deep. Directly seeding is finished, fallowing should be commenced, and push¬ 
ed on to finish in August. Depth of ploughing must depend upon the char¬ 
acter of the soil. He would keep the land harrowed up to the plough, and 
get the cultivator or scarifier to work to destroy the weeds. All working of 
the fallow should be done when the soil is moist. At haymaking the farmer 
must make the best use of his time, as a few days will carry the crop past 
the stage at whch it will make good hay. For hay to be fed long he would 
cut as soon as* the bloom is off, but for chaffing he liked a little corn in it. 
In selecting wheat to sow for hay he chose a solid-straw wheat. The hay 
should be well stacked as soon as possible, and he was satisfied that it would 
pay the farmer to thatch the stacks. He would build his stacks facing east 
and west, so that the narrower end was exposed to the quarter from which 
they got the most rain. In cutting open the stack, he would start at the 
east end, to lessen damage by rain. The farmer should have all his imple¬ 
ments, etc., ready to commence harvesting as soon as the crop is ripe. The 
machines should be in good, working order, or loss of time and .grain will 
result. There was no question that the complete harvester had come to stay, 
and although many farmers objected, to the loss of chaff for feed purposes, this 
could be overcome by cutting a portion of the crop early with the binder and 
threshing it after harvest. In fact, he thought this practice should be 
adopted in any case, as the farmer will have more feed for his stock, and have 
a better sample of wheat to sell. The crop left for grain should be stripped 
as quickly as possible after it is ready. . The farmer should have a machine 
for each 100 acres to be reaped. Considerable discussion ensued, members 
generally agreeing with the writer. 


Cherry Gardens*, February 14. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Jacobs, Broad bent, Hicks, 
Brumby, Potter, Curnow, and Ricks (Hon. Sec,). 

Old Wheat.— Mr. Jacobs tabled grains of wheat taken from thatch that 
had been on the root of a house for hilly forty years. The wheat was in a 
fairly good state of praservation, though somewhat discoloured. 

Diseases of Pigs. —Mr. Jacobs read article from The Journal on diseases 
of pigs, which was much appreciated. 


Mannunig February XI. 

Present —Messrs. F aehrmaun (chair), Wilhelm, Pfeiffer, Dickson, Wal¬ 
ker, Schultz©, and Preiss (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Vermin Question. —Members complained of great increase in rab¬ 
bits throughout the district, and of the damage done by the pest. Settlers 
on the fringe of the unoccupied Crown lands find it impossible to grow any 
crops unless their holdings are wire-netted. It is the unanimous opinion of 
members of this Branch that in order to keep^ the rabbits under it will be 
necessary to have compulsory, simultaneous poisoning three times a year, 
viz., February, July, and October. Foxes were also reported to be increasing 
in the district, and it was resolved that this Branch invites other Branches 
to discuss the advisableness of passing a law compelling all District Councils 
to pay for fox scalps. 
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Kapunda 5 February 4, 

Present —Messrs. Sullivan (chair), Teagle, Kerin, Shannon, Weckert, 
Windebank, Harris, Vogt,. Pascoe, Daly, and Holt house (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel, —Mr. G. Teagle read a paper dealing with the efforts 
made last year to secure a legal standard of 60 lb. for wheat, tie stated that 
a petition with the signatures of over 350 farmers in favour of this was en¬ 
trusted to a representative of a farming district, hut he had neglected lo pre¬ 
sent it to Parliament. This year the Chamber of Commerce had fixed the 
standard at 63 fb., and yet in New South Wales, with a 591 'lb. standard, the 
farmer got more for his wheat than did the South Australian farmer. It was 
providential that in such a dry year the farmers were able to market wheat- 
weighing 63 lb. to the bushel, but should next season be at all dry those who 
marketed their wheat before the standard was fixed would be unfairly docked 
in price by the wheatbuyers unless it should happen that they can reach the 
high standard of this year. He thought they should ask that all in favour 
of" asking Parliament to fix the standard at 60 lb. should send petitions to 
this Branch, when steps would be taken to secure that the matter should be 
brought before Parliament. Several of the members thought no good pur¬ 
pose would be served by continuing the agitation for a 60 fb. standard. 


Onetree Hill, February 16- 

Present —Messrs. J. Bowman (chair), F, and G. Bowman, Blackham, 
Flower, Ifould, Iteliy, Smith, Thomas, and C'lucas (Hon. Sec.), 

Cattle'Eating Rags, etc. —A member asked for advice as to treatment of 
cattle which had contracted the habit of swallowing rags, bones, and other 
refuse. It was stated that neglected calves acquired the habit, but members 
thought there was some natural craving which, unless otherwise satisfied, in¬ 
duced the habit. One member was satisfied that salt was a remedy, and in¬ 
stanced some cattle which, on being -depastured on salt country, were cured 
of the habit. There would be less danger of the cattle picking up refuse if salt, 
sulphate of iron, and bonemeal were supplied regularly. Some quicklime 
might also be added, and the mixture placed in troughs where the cattle could 
help themselves. 

Poisoning R abbit s.-— Memb ers reported that throughout the district phos- 
p homed pollard was being laid, apparently with good effect, as wherever one 
turned the odour of dead rabbits was very pronounced. 

Conference at Gawler. —Members supported proposal of Reeve’s Plains 
Branch to hold Bureau Conference at Gawler in March, and delegates were 
appointed to attend same. 


Saddlewortfi* February 17. 

Present —Messrs. Frost (chair), Benger, Hannaford, J. H. and T. Ecker- 
mann, Frost, Klem, Scales, and Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Profit in Poultry.— Mr. G. Benger read a short paper dealing with last 
year’s experience with poultry. He had 60 hens in all, and they laid a total of 
7,866 eggs, asunder:—January, 26 dozen, value 19s, 6d.; February, 371 
dozen, value £1 14s. 4.Id. ,* March, 67 dozen, value £3 7s.; April, 44 dozen, 
value £2 18s. 8d.: May, 35 dozen, value £2 9s. 7d.; June, 25 dozen, value 
£1 7s. Id.; July, 19 dozen, value 17s. 5d. ; August, 42 dozen, value £1 6s. 
3d. : September, 118 dozen, value £2 16s-. 6£d.; October, 103 dozen, value £2 
7s. 2kh ; November, 90 dozen, value £1 19s. 4-Jd. ; December, 49 dozen, value 
£1 3s. 5fcL ; total return, £23 6s. 5fd. Tor eggs: and for young roosters, etc., 
sold, £2 3s. 7d. was received. In addition to the food they picked up about 
the farm the fowls received 12 bags of screenings, worth 7s. per bag, or a total 
cost of £4 4s., leaving a profit of £21 6s. Ofd. The fowls were simply the ordi¬ 
nary farm fowls, of no particular breed. Members considered the results 
satisfactory. Fowls kept in this way require the minimum of attention and 
keep, are very healthy, and lay well. 

Cost of^ Wheatgrowing ,—- 1 The Hon. Secretary submitted an estimate of 
cost of growing wheat on fallow on his farm last year. This appears in ano¬ 
ther part of this issue. 
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Horse-.-The Motive Power on Farm.— Mr. W. T. Frost read a paper on 

this subject, to the following effect;—If judicious care is exercised in breed¬ 
ing, trouble and risk may be avoided in breaking in the colt, more especially 
if as a foal he is carefully handled a little and domesticated, to 
that when fit to be broken in he can be easily caught.. First, place on. 
a good headstall, with ring in front of noseband; secure a rope in same, and 
pull him around from side to side. In a very short time he will learn to lead. 
Put a strong surcingle on. Mouth with a guttapercha bit; rein him slightly 
to one side for about 20 minutes; then remove sideline to the other side; re¬ 
verse a few times. ^ This will be sufficient mouthing to teach him to answer to 
the rein, after which he may be driven abont the yard or paddock, and taught 
to stop and start when bid by his attendant, who should not ill-use or frighten 
him. He should be handled and spoken to kindly, but firmly. Handle him 
about the legs., and lift them; thus trouble may be avoided when he has to 
be shod. A quicker system is to put him in the off side wagon shafts. He 
had done this without any handling or mouthing. Put a quiet house in near 
shafts; run the skid hard on; hook back chain ; raise shafts, so that an atten¬ 
dant can lower same from inside of wagon by the kicking rope attached. 
When the colt is in position, lower shafts quietly, and secure tugs as soon as 
possible. He is now practically secure. Breeching, kicking rope, and belly- 
band are soon adjusted, and, with three good horses in the lead, away you can go. 
Always break with an open headstall. From the time the colt is taken < in 
hand till broken in h© should be stabled. Feeding, grooming, and handling 
will quiet him, and with good treatment an affinity between him. and his 
attendant will grow up. The stable is the best place to teach discipline. 
Vicious colts may require sterner treatment; if very bad, by putting him. down 
a few times he will soon submit, finding that struggling only adds to his dis¬ 
comfiture. Before putting him in the team on the land he should know the 
stopping and starting terms. Short names should be used. In driving in 
the team, care should be taken to prevent them from closing, bumping, or 
treading on each other. Do not thrash them with the reins, as this punishes 
their mouths severely and worries them. They will carry their heads high, 
lose condition, and get sore shoulders. He was sure there was an enormous 
waste of motive power on most farms, through horses having their condition 
worried off them, instead of its being worked off. A steady team will keep 
their condition best. A tear-away horse should be got rid of as soon as pos¬ 
sible. 


Virginia, January 16. 

Present —Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Btrempel, Nash, Taylor, HuxtabI©, 
Baker, White, Thompson, Odgers, and eight visitors. 

The Farm of the Future. —Mr. Hatcher read paper on this subject read 
at Port Pirie Branch by Mr. Teague, and a good discussion ensued. 

Formalin for Pickling Wheat. —Two members reported that they had 
used formalin as a preventive of black rust, with satisfactory results. Mem¬ 
bers wished to know-—(1) Why, if wheat is pickled with formalin and kept in 
bags for a few days it .spoils, while if sown at once no injury results; and (2) 
why some wheats are less liable than others to black rust. [See reference in 
General Notes-.—Ki>.] 

Feeding Horses. —In reply to question as to best chaff for. horses, viz., 
that cut wet or dry, members were of opinion that it should be neither wet nor 
dry, but slightly damp. 


Orroroo, February 8. 

Present -Messrs. Moody (chair), Brown. Lillecrapp, Oppermann, Dunn, 
Robertson, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec), and a number of visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— This meeting was held at Mr. T. H. P. Tapscott’s 
residence, the garden, dairy, farm buildings, live stock, etc., 
being carefully inspected and favourably commented on. After 
the inspection the visitors were entertained by Mr. and . Mm. 
Tapscott, who were thanked for their kindness and compliment¬ 
ed upon the success that had rewarded their efforts to make the homestead an 
object lesson to others. 
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KoppiOg February 17. 

Present -Messrs. Swinburne (chair), Richardson, Howard, and Bren- 
nand (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Mangels.- Mr. R. Richardson read a paper on the cultivation of man¬ 
gels. He thought mangels one of the best fodder crops they could grow in 
this district. It was true that they were gross feeders, and consequently 
needed very liberal manuring, and that there was a considerable amount of 
hand labour involved. Still, when the heavy crops that could be grown were 
taken into consideration, he thought it would pay to grow mangels in this 
district. The Long Red was, perhaps, the heaviest cropper, but the Yellow 
Globe was a good variety, while Golden Tankard was claimed to be the most 
nutritious. Mangels do best on rich alluvial Mats. The land should be 
ploughed deeply, and thoroughly worked. Give a liberal dressing of fanny and 
manure, as well as manures such as nitrate of soda, kainit, and super or 
bonedust. A good dressing would be 1 cwt. of the first two and 2 cwt. of 
super or bonedust per acre. A little salt might also be used, as mangels do 
well on salty land. Last season he^put in a small area of black land rather 
roughly, and was well satisfied with the result. He strongly recommended 
members to experiment with small areas on some of the black flats and moist 
gullies. Pigs do splendidly on mangels, and if given to cows in the dry sum¬ 
mer months the milk yield will be considerably increased. A few acres of 
mangels would also be of great advantage for ewes to lamb early. Members 
were satisfied that mangels would pay to grow in this district, as the rainfall 
is satisfactory. 


Davenport s January 19. 

Pabsent—-M essrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, Holdsworth, Bothwell, 
Kingham, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.). 

Application of Mechanical Science to Agriculture. —Mr. T. Hewit¬ 
son read a paper op this subject to the following effect :--The familiar ap¬ 
plications of scientific research in aid of the resources of nature are in:—I. 
The chemical analysis, treatment of, and fertilisation of soils. 2. The cul¬ 
ture of seeds, plants, etc., for reproductive purposes., thus aiding Nature's pro¬ 
cesses of selection of the fittest. 3. The utilisation of by-products. 4. The 
application of mechanical science to practical farm work, resulting in—(a) 
Economy of time and labour ; Mb') greater efficiency, and_ consequently less 
waste or both energy and material. In this connection science has followed 
the lines of economic law. Land, as the source of wealth, has been ren¬ 
dered more productive. Labour, as the other great factor in wealth pro¬ 
duction, has been multiplied in efficiency and effect. He referred briefly to 
the application of mechanical science to everyday work in farm life. The 
St. Louis Exposition afforded the most recent and extensive opportunity for 
a comparison between agricultural processes, as many remember them, 30 
years ago, and the methods of to-day. From seedtime to harvest, or, rather, 
from the first settlement of land under its natural conditions to the highly 
scientific culture point, there has been a marvellous revolution both in meth¬ 
ods and ideals. Mullenising and the stump jump plough in scrub lands, while 
an advance on primitive methods, left the problem of clearing heavily tim¬ 
bered land unsolved. > Grubbing by manual labour was frequently done at a 
cost equal to the capital value of the land itself. The application of steam, 
horse, or other mechanical power, by means of a steel cable, capstan, and 
sweep, enables the operator to extract a tree stump like a dentist draws a 
tooth. With the introduction of the double-furrow plough, ploughing as a 
fine art ceased to exist, but from the old wooden plough to the double fur¬ 
row was not an advance by any means so revolutionary or wonderful as that 
from the double-furrow plough to the eight-gang automobile plough, which, 
coupled to a motor, will do the work of eight men and 32 horses. The 
nauseous work of spreading farmyard manure by hand may be now done by the 
manure spreader—a revolving wheel, with iron teeth, attached to a wagon, 
and operated by the hauling power. It is unnecessary to dwell on the contrast 
between the tiring and ineffective method of broadcast sowing by hand and 
the present-day drill. It is probably in harvest operations, however, that 
the most marvellous advance has been made. Nothing is more characteristic 
of the age than the improvements effected in the slow and laborious contri¬ 
vances which satisfied our ancestors for generations. From the sickle, scythe. 
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and flail, which many of them had used, to the complete harvester, is a pil¬ 
grimage of progress, paralleled only by that from the monkish copyist to the 
printing press. Yet they had all watched its evolutionary stages. First, the 
primitive reaper, necessitating binding by hand, then the reaper and binder, 
the steam thresher completing the harvesting; or the still more economical 
process (followed where crops are light and straw of little value) of the strip¬ 
per and winnower. It is needless to review the controversy as to the effective¬ 
ness of the complete harvester. Like other labour-saving machinery its initial 
cost can only be recouped by its use on fairly extensive areas, and probably under 
favourable physical conditions. Hay, instead of being actually handled three 
or four times, is now picked up from the swathe by the gatherer, which is a 
revolving cylinder studded with iron teeth, which, travelling close to the 
ground, flings the hay upon an elevator belt, which carries it to the wagon. 
Arrived at the stack, the hay is picked up by mechanical appliances, "and 
carried to any part of the scack required. In the application of power to 
farming operations, mechanical science, though by comparison so vastly ad¬ 
vanced, is still in the experimental stage. Horsepower variously applied is 
still the commonest form, but waterpower, where available, and windpower 
are the cheapest forms. The latter power is likely to grow in favour if the 
compensating windmill (a recent invention) proves successful. By this it is 
claimed that a steady and uniform application of force is ensured. The oil 
engine will probably only mark a step in the march of 
progress from handpower to electricity. The Ivel agricultural 
motor has been applied to all agricultural work, moving or sta¬ 
tionary. The model farm of the future will probably substitute the electric 
power house for the stable. Utilising the storage battery or harnessing the 
wind to the dynamo, the farmer will have at hand a ready slave, tireless as 
a giant, yet docile as a child, supplying light, heat, and every form of energy. 


Gawler River, January 20, 

Present —Messrs. Dawkins (chair), Bray, Spencer, Winckel, Baldwin, 
H. and F. Roediger, Parker, Badcock, HUlier, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Diseases of Wheat. —The Chairman gave a short address on this sub¬ 
ject:—Most of the worst diseases of wheat are due to parasitic fungi. Red 
rust, smut, black rust or leaf smut, and takeall or root fail come under 
this heading. By the South Australian whea'tgrower no disease is more 
dreaded than red rust, and in the past various remedies have been tried, 
but the results have been nil. Somewhere about 1883 Mr. Ward discovered 
a wheat that was practically rust-proof; a wheat with a brown chaff, a weak 
straw, and very hard to thresh; a wheat from which nearly all, if not all, 
their rust-resisting wheats have descended. Some of the chief characteristics 
of Ward’s Prolific wheat are found in nearly all of its descendants. Some have 
brown chaff, others are easily laid, and many are hard to thresh. Of late 
years considerable attention has been given by Messrs. Farrer, Marshall, and 
others to the making and improvement of Australian wheats, and it m only 
by a continuation of selection and cross-fertilisation that the hope of 
wheatgrowers rests in combating red rust. With reference to smut, so small 
are the spores of smut that 4,000 of them in a row would, not measure more 
than an inch. They lie unseen in the unevenness of the # grain. They germi¬ 
nate about the same time as the grain, and grow within its host plant till 
tiie time comes to mature the grain, when the parasite uses the juice of the 
wheat plant for the production of countless spores, and instead of grain in the 
ear comes a dark powder like soot or smut. This disease is prevented by 
using a pickle, such as bluestone (sulphate of copper), and although the fun¬ 
gus lives through the ax>plication, when the spores germinate they find them¬ 
selves in a medium that is fatal to them. Bunt or ball smut (stinking smut) 
is closely allied to the smut fungus, but in this case the grain is converted into 
a dark, greasy mass, with a foul* fish-like odour. _ The treatment is similar 
to that of smut. Bluestone is the most popular pickle, and about £ to I lb. 
in two gallons of water to the bag of wheat should be used. The dis¬ 
ease generally known as black rust has been identified as the true leaf smut. 
This takes the whole plant, and usually prevents it coining into ear. It has 
been discovered that by using formalin as a pickle it will destroy not only 
black rust, but also smut and bunt, and he thought it would only be a short 
time before it displaced bluestone altogether. Borne are of the opinion that 
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it is unwise to pickle with formalin more than a day or two before, sowing. 
Takeall is a fungus that grows in the roots of the wheat plant, causing it to 
die. It is worse in loose land, and soil worked dry, that lias hollow, develops 
root fail. Land affected with takeall should never be worked dry. A crop of 
oats should be grown, as the disease has very little effect on oats. Some dis¬ 
cussion took place on the use of formalin. Mr. Roediger stated that since he 
used this as a pickle he had not seen any black rust in his crops. He noticed, 
however, that where the seed was pickled and left in the bags for a few days 
germination was seriously affected by the formalin. He would like to know 
if other farmers had experienced a similar result. [See reference in General 
Notes. —Ed.] 


Mount GamfoSer f February II. 

Present —Messrs. Pick (chair), Dow, Ruwoldt, Smith, Sassanowsky, Wil¬ 
liams, Norman, Yorwerk, Wilson’ Schlegel, and Collins (Hon Sec.). 

Bird Pests. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place. Strong 
complaint was made of the heavy losses to cereal crops through the depreda¬ 
tions of the sparrows. Mr. Ruwoldt stated' that he destroyed thousands of 
sparrows at seeding time with poisoned grain. He mixed half a bushel of 
wheat with half an ounce of strychnine, and put it out on the land the day 
after the crop was sown; if put out later the sparrows were very suspicious 
of it. Others had used strychnine, phosphorus, sugar of lead, etc., and, 
while most reported heavy death roll after the first application, it was gene¬ 
rally found that the birds did not touch it later on. It was resolved that it 
be a recommendation from this Branch to the Town Council and District 
Councils to combine to pay for sparrow heads and eggs, and that poisoned 
wheat should be supplied to ratepayers at cost price. It was stated that star¬ 
lings were not numerous, and one or two members thought they were bene¬ 
ficial. The damage to orchards and cereal crops in other parts was men¬ 
tioned by several members. 

South-Eastern Conditions. —The Hon. Secretary tabled copies of bulle¬ 
tin by Professor Perkins, and some discussion ensued. Exception was taken 
to a number of statements, particularly to the figures showing that the area 
under cultivation had given a gross average return of £4 4s. lOd. per acre. 
One member suggested that Professor Perkins must have based these figures 
on the returns from Mr. Ruwoldt J s farm. It was generally agreed that the 
statement was very misleading, the returns being greatly exaggerated. 


lYIallala, February 6. 

Present —Messrs. East (chair), Jenkins, Hancock, Marshman, Worden, 
Murphy, and Kevin (Hon, Sec.). 

Bureau Conference at Gawler. —A letter was received from Reeve’s 
Plains Branch, suggesting the holding of a Conference of the Lower North 
Branches, at Gawler, during March. It was resolved that this Branch sup¬ 
port the proposal. 

Social Side of Farm Life. —Mr. A. Marshman read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, Generally speaking, their fa them had a tendency to unduly restrict the 
social pleasures and desire for recreation of their sons. Most, of course, were 
pioneers, who were forced to practise thrift and economy in the extreme, and 
who had to labour incessantly. Farming under early conditions was made too 
much of a drudgery. Modem times had, however, witnessed the extensive 
use of labour-saving machinery, which had greatly improved the condition 
of the tiller of the soil. These and other factors permitted the farmer to 
devote more time to recreation and social intercourse and had greatly bright¬ 
ened his surroundings. An occasional holiday for a day’s sport, or any other 
source of freedom from everyday cares, will invigorate and strengthen the 
mind. Athletics served admirably in promoting physical development, and 
dhe interchange of ideas in mutual converse would indirectly assist in the 
successful working of the farm. He admitted that in some cases these privi¬ 
leges were abused, but this did not justify them in condemning them. The 
farmers should fully realise their opportunities in the matter of social inter¬ 
course, and life on the farm would be considerably more attractive, In the 
maifb the writer’s views met with approval. 
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Golden Grov8 s February I6« 

Present —Messrs. Angove (chair), Milne, Maughan, Madigan, Mullett, 
N, J. and A, D. N. Robertson (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Complaint.— The Hon. Secretary reported complaint in puree red 
Ayrshire cow. The cow was in splendid condition, in full milk, and until the 
day before she died_ there was nothing wrong with her. The symptoms of the 
complaint were stiffness across the hindquarters, frothing at mouth, and every 
now and then a discharge of clear liquid; breathing was very laboured, and 
the tongue was hanging out. The cow was dead within 24 hours of first sign 
of attack. 

Pigbreeding. —The .Hon. Secretary read from Stock and Station Journal 
a short paper on this subject. 


CarrIeton 5 February 2. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Vater, Cogan, Kaerger, Steiuke, Har¬ 
rington, and Bock (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Harvest Reports. —Members reported on results of past harvest, which 
proved very unsatisfactory. Owing to the extreme dryness of the season 
several reported complete failure, while, with one exception, none averaged 
more than l.£ bushels per acre. In addition to the drought, the ravages of 
rabbits and locusts contributed to the failure. 

Poisoning Rabbits. —This subject was discussed at length. Mr. Har¬ 
rington had used various poisons, but found nothing so effective as phosphor- 
ised pollard. He dissolved the phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon, and, after 
adding the required quantity or water, mixed it with the pollard. One stick 
of phosphorus to 16 lb. of pollard was sufficient. 

Pickling Wheat with Formalin. —Discussion on this subject took place, 
and the Hon. Secretary was instructed to write to the Department for full 
information. [Read The Journal of Agriculture for April, 1904, page 500, 
and January, 1905, page 312 .—-Ed.] 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Branch. 

Bate of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Mar. 15 Apr. 

19 ; 

Meningie 

Mar. 11 Apr. 

8 

Bagster 

18 

15 

Millieent 

' 2 

6 

Balaklava 

11 

8 

Minlaton 

11 

8 

Booleroo Centre 

21 

18 

Morehard 

18 

15 

Bowhill 

17 

1 

Morphett Vale .. 

21 

— 

Brink worth .. s 

3 

7 

Mount Pleasant .. 

3 

— 

Burra ..! 

IS 

15 

Mount Remarkable 

21 

18 

Cherry Gardens 

14 

11 

Nautawarra 

15 

19 

Clare 

17 

14 

Naracoorte 

11 

8 

Colton 

4 

1 

Narridy 

Norton’s Summit .. 

25 

— 

Crystal Brook 

11 

—. 

17 

14 

Eudunda 

20 

17 

Onetree Hill 

Hi 

13 

Finniss 

(> 

3 i 

Orroroo 

10 

14 

Forest Range 

10 

13 

Penola 

11 

8 

Gawler River 

17 

14 

Penong 

18 

15 

C lads tone 

4 

1 

| Pine Forest 

21 

18 

Golden Grove 

16 

20 

Port Broughton 

18 

13 

Gumeraeha 

20 

17 

Port Elliot 

18 

15 

Hartley 

17 

— 

Port Lincoln 

18 

22 

Hawker 

15 

— 

Port Pirie 

18 

15 

Inkerman 

21 

18 ; 

Richman’s Creek ... 

20 

17 

Johnsburg 

18 

15 

Riverton 

18 

15 

Kanmanfcoo 

17 

14 

Saddle worth 

17 

21 

Kiugscote 

j 13 

10 

Stansbury 

4 

1 

Kingston 

25 

29 

I Strathalbyn 

20 

17 

Koolunga 

16 

13 

'! Utera Plains 

18 

15 

Koppio 

16 

20 

j Virginia 

20 

17 

Longwood 

— 

22 

Wandearah 

20 

17 

Lucindale ’ . . 

18 

— 

W hy te - Y arc o w i e .. 

18 

15 

Lyndoch 

16 

— 

Willunga 

4 

1 

Maitland 

4 

1 

Wilmington 

15 

12 

Mallala 

6 

3 

Wilson 

IS 

— 

Mannnm 

17 

— 

Woolundupga 

11 

8 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Lalbor Bureau. 


Number of persons registered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and Private Employers from January 30 to February 25, 1905. 


Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 

Country. 

Laborers and youths 

70 

, _ . . _ . _ . 

93 

.126 

Masons and bricklayers 

1 

— 

1 

Carpenters 

o 

1 

4 

Plasterers... 

_ 

1 

— 

Painters 

3 

1 

— 

Fitters and turners 

5 

2 

3 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

_ 

— 

3 

Boilermakers and assistants ... 

1 

2 

1. 

Moulders ... 

1 

— 

— 

Brassfinishers 

_ 

_ 

3 

Enginedrivers 

_ _ 

— 

1 

Cook 


— 

1 

Compositors 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

15 

2 

5 

Cleaners ... 

3 

12 

— 

Porters and junior porters ... 

13 

3 

3 

Rivet boys 

1 

— 

1 

Totals 

116 

117 

152 


February 27, 1905. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 




Printed by Hussey A Gillingham, 28 and 28, Way mouth Street, Adelaide. 
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GENERAL MOTES* 


Agricultural Lectures, 

During March a series of public lectures were delivered at Gawler, 
under the auspices of the Gawler Agricultural Society, by officers of the 
Department of Agriculture. These lectures generally were fairly well 
attended by farmers and others, and were greatly appreciated. The sub¬ 
jects dealt with are given below:— 4 ‘The Production of Food by Plants 
and its-Composition,” by Mr. W. R. Jamieson, B.Sc.; “Foods and Feed¬ 
ing Stuffs in their Relation to Rations for Farm Stock/ 1 by Professor W. 
Angus ; “The Farmer’s Garden/’ by Mr. George Quinn ; "Egg Produc¬ 
tion, Diseases of Poultry, etc./’ by Mr. D. F. Laurie: "Common Ail¬ 
ments of Stock,” by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond ; "Fat- Lambs for Mar¬ 
ket, and Woolclassing,” by Mr. George Jeffrey ; "Rearing and Feeding 
of Dairy Stock,” by Mr. P. II. Suter. The lectures were delivered on the 
afternoons of Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, March 20, 21, 
23" and 24. After each lecture a number of questions were asked by 
members of the audience, and answered by the lecturer. 


NItrogen-gatlierIng Bacteria. 

Recently the Secretary for Agriculture has received several requests 
from farmers for a supply of the nitrogen-gathering bacteria about which 
so much has been written of late. Through the courtesy of the United 
States Department of Agriculture sufficient material has been received to 
enable tests to be made in South Australia on a small scale, but not 
sufficient to supply to applicants. Tests will be carried out under the 
direct supervision of the Professor of Agriculture, and should the re¬ 
sults warrant it arrangements will be made to secure larger quantities 
of the bacteria. It is interesting to note that recently the New Zealand 
Department of Agriculture reports favourable results in its experi¬ 
ments with the preparation supplied by the American Department. There 
appears, however, to be some misapprehension as to the use and value of 
this preparation of nitrogen-gathering bacteria, some enquirers evident¬ 
ly thinking it can be used directly for the benefit of cereal crops. This, 
however, is not the case. These bacteria will only obtain nitrogen from 
the air when in contact with the roots of leguminous plants. On land 
naturally well supplied with nitrogen-gathering bacteria the increase in 
the crop as a result of the treatment of the seed is comparatively small, 
but on soils which otherwise would produce inferior crops of peas, beans, 
etc,, the inoculation of the seed with the bacteria often has a very marked 
effect. Under such conditions the result is twofold ; first the direct- 
benefit to the pea or bean crop, and second to the succeeding cereal crop. 
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Flag’ Smut of Wheat. 

For many years South Australian wheatgrowers have suffered more 
or less loss from a disease which has always been called “black rust. 51 This 
disease does not appear to have ever been investigated in South Austra¬ 
lia, but two years ago Mr. D. Me Alpine, Vegetable Pathologist to the 
Victorian Department of Agriculture, announced that the disease was not 
black rust, but the flag smut of wheat. At the same time he stated that 
lie had every reason to believe that by pickling the seed with formalin 
the spores of the fungus would be destroyed. Since then Mr. Me Alpine 
lias carried out several experiments, which have demonstrated the cor¬ 
rectness of this forecast. In order to prevent confusion, it is intended in 
future in The Journal to refer to the disease under its proper name of 
"Hag smut” instead of black rust. 


Apples for February Shipments* 

As a rule, the first three or four fruit-carrying boats obtain the 
best prices for their cargoes in London. This is undoubtedly South Aus¬ 
tralia’s opportunity, and every effort should be made to secure a few good 
varieties, which will, not only ripen between the first and last weeks in 
February, but will keep during the voyage to Europe. With this object 
in view, the gentlemen who have been appointed to assist Mr. Holtze in 
determining the commercial value of the fruits as they ripen at the 
Mylor State Orchard carefully scrutinised the specimens on view at the 
museum in the Botanic Garden. Although, unfortunately, no record 
had been made of the dates when the different varieties had been gather¬ 
ed from the trees, the committee saw about a couple of dozens of kinds 
which showed distinct promise in the direction indicated above. These 
have been noted, and their future careers will be carefully watched dur¬ 
ing the next year or two. 


Applying’ Water to Fruit Trees* 

The present is a critical time with fruit trees owing to the protracted 
period of drought through which we have passed. Apricots and peach 
trees which have finished their growth and fruiting for the year are al¬ 
ready shedding leaves, and in most places water is not required to com¬ 
plete their bud ripening for next season. Apples and pears are some¬ 
what similarly situated, but the present is a time demanding care with 
the citrus family. The cool, dewy nights prevent their wilting in the 
manner so noticeable about trees which become dry at the roots during 
midsummer, but the need for moisture may be just as pressing now. 
These trees are now bearing the strain of a crop which should be rapidly 
swelling in size and weight, and unless kept well supplied with moisture 
they are bound to gradually shed much fruit, or those which remain will 
become inferior in size and texture. The best test is to gauge the mbis- 
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ture in the soil around the trees by opening small holes and satisfying 
the senses by both touch and vision. Young trees of all kinds not yet 
fully formed should be encouraged to grow as long as they can into the 
‘autumn, as their mission is to put on wood growth and not to develop 
fruit buds. In this climate such young trees as are already set into Uie 
orchard rarely suffer injury from the production of late growth. 


Black Spot In Apples. 

In this issue Mr. G. R. Laffer, the well-known fruitgrower, refers to 
the injury done to our apple industry by the export of fruit attacked by 
codlin moth caterpillars and by scab. Mr. Laffer’s remarks on this mat¬ 
ter deserve careful consideration on the part of both growers and export¬ 
ers. In the March, 1905, issue of the Cape A (/rirultural Journal refer¬ 
ence is made to the danger of introducing disease in the apples now 
being received from Australia. Although in South Australia we have 
proved that the fungus disease known as scab is easily controlled, it is not 
unlikely that the export of affected apples to the Cape may result in re¬ 
strictive legislation and the hampering of our trade with South Africa. 


Fruit arid Orchard Inspection* 

During March the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act at Adelaide admitted 3,272 bushels of fruits and 41 pack¬ 
ages of plants. While 12 packages of the latter were detained owing 
to the absence of the necessary declaration respecting the absence of the 
phylloxera from their place of origin, 259 bushels of over-ripe bananas 
were also destroyed. The exports to New South Wales, Queensland, and 
■Victoria consisted of 12,376 bushels of fruits, 16 parcels of plants, and 
2,901 packages of vegetables. Of these, 3,264 cases were grapes sent to 
these States. During the same time 2,931 bushels of apples and pears 
were certified as fit for oversea export to Europe and elsewhere. This 
was done by special arrangement with the shippers, During March Mr. 
Quinn has visited orchards at Mount Crawford, and lectured at Gawler 
in connection with his work of horticultural instruction. Me has also 
visited orchards at Fulham, Grunthal, and Belair, in quest of suitable 
fruit to be forwarded to the Brisbane Fruit Show, to represent South 
Australian productions. Much of his time lias, however, been occupied 
in connection with the inspection of fruit shipped to oversea ports by 
certain exporters who desire reports upon the condition of their produce 
at the time of shipment. Between February 28 and March 13, Inspector 
- Kelly has paid 81 visits of inspection to orchards and gardens in the Clare 
district. occupied six and a half days’ active work. Mr. Kelly re- 

p G >rts that the fruit crops are just about harvested, and, with the exception 
off one or two orchardists, the only persons who do not pay reasonable 
attention to the suppression of fruit pests are those who own a few trees 
O). comparatively little value. 
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Apple Exports. 

Telegrams from England report that South Australian apples are 
realising satisfactory prices. It is, however, to he regretted that the 
fears expressed in a previous issue that much of the fruit by the first 
boats was packed in an immature condition have been realised. In re¬ 
porting on the fruit which arrived by the two February boats, London 
advices say that a number of varieties were immature, and inclined to 
wilt. This emphasises the necessity for endeavouring to secure one or 
more varieties of apples that will ripen during February and will carry 
to Europe. Such a variety would be of immense, value to South Aus¬ 
tralia. Up to date this year South Australian exports show a consider¬ 
able increase over exports to same date last season, but it is not ex¬ 
pected that the total will quite equal last year's figures. In some quar¬ 
ters this is attributed to lack of available space owing to the operation of 
the Sea Carriage of Goods Act. That this is not the reason is, however, 
evidenced by the fact that one line of steamers offering to lift over 
20,000 cases could not secure sufficient cargo to warrant sending their 
steamers to Port Adelaide. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE PRIZE DAY. 

On Tuesday, March 14, the presentation of prizes and diplomas took 
place at Roseworthy Agricultural College. The Hon. R. Butler, M.P. 
(Premier), presided, and the prizes were presented by Mrs. Butler. A 
number of visitors, including Mr. E. H. Coombe, M.P., Messrs. G. F. 
Clelancl, J. W. Sandford, A. M. Dawkins, and A. Molineux (members of 
the Council of Agriculture), and the Secretary for Agriculture (Professor 
Angus) were present. 

The following are the class lists and prizes: — 

Diploma Examinations. 

Per Cent. Marks. 


Robert Wiese, of Mundalla ... ... ... ... SB’S 

Clarence Golding Savage, of Burnside ... ... ... 73'8 

Philip Henry Pickering, of Wilmington ... ... ... 70*9 

Arthur Christian Jacobi, of Edwardstown ... ... 70*7 

William John Naish, of Glenelg .. 67*6 

Francis Thomas Cooper, of Kensington ... ... ... 63*6 

Robert Hall Forman Macindce, of Balaklava ... ... 61*2 


Each of the above has been awarded the Diploma of the Agricultu¬ 
ral College. 

Special Prizes, Third Year Students. 

Gold medal, presented by Messrs. James Martin & Co., for highest 
aggregate in ail subjects. 

Robert Wiese. 

College Second Prize. 

Clarence Golding Savage. 
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Old Students' Cup, for best results in agriculture and veterinary 
science. 


Robert Wiese. 

Mr. B. Seppelt’s prize for best results in viticulture, winemaking, 
and fruit culture. 

Robert Wiese. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Robert Wiese. 


Second Year Students’ Class List 

Per Cent. Marks. 


J. A. B. Stevenson ... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

J. Tassie ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 85 

XL C. Wilson ..84 

R. C. Jacob .83 

R. Wheaton .82 

R. C. Pocock .81 

A. W. Magarey 77 

R. K. Lawrence ... ... ... ... ... ... 74 

S. J. Rottrill ... ... ... ... . ... 71 

R. Martin ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 61 

C. Leppinus ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 53 


PRIZE LIST. 

Silver Medal, for highest aggregate all subjects. 

James Archibald Brakspear Stevenson. 
College second prize. 

John Tassie. 


Mr. Buring’s prize for highest marks in viticulture. 

Harold Campfield Wilson. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Robert Wheaton. 


Professor Perkins’s prize for best farm notes. 

Harold Campfield Wilson. 

Professor Angus’s prize for agriculture. 
James Archibald Brakspear Stevenson. 


First Year Students’ Class List. 


McLean 

Baker 

Robertson 

Fairweather ... .. ... .... 

Motteram ■ ... 

Donnell ... 

Leishmann 

Shand 

Kay 

Heath 

Paterson . 

Yeatman ... ... ... 

Aldridge 

Spicer 

Yerco, Honey, and Bailey not classified. 


Per Cent, Marks. 

. 85 

... 79 

. 74 

. 74 

. 72 

. 69 

. 68 

.. ' 65 

. 62 

. 61 

. 51 


50 
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PRIZE LIST. 

Silver Medal, presented by A. L. Brunkhorst, Esq., for "highest 
aggregate. 

.. William Trail McLean. 

College second prize. 

Ralph Baker. 

Bookkeeping prize, presented by J. S. Pringle Brooks, 'Esq. 

William Trail McLean. 

College prize for best outside work. 

Loudoun Gibson Paterson. 

Professor Perkins’s prize for best farm notes. 

Wiliam Rowland Fairweather. 

Professor Angus’s prize for agriculture. 

William Leslie Roy Donnell. 

Addresses were given by the Hon. Premier, by the Principal (Profes¬ 
sor Perkins), and by Mr. Coombe, M.P. 


DEFECTS IN EXPORT APPLES. 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

If our apples are to maintain the high position they have gained in 
the markets of Europe and other oversea places, only unblemished fruits 
of the very best quality must be shipped. The increased quantities 
now being poured into those markets will make the competition keener 
in the future than in the past, and patronage must eventually fall upon 
those who put forward the best article. The motto of our fruit exporters, 
therefore, should be: “Quality first; quantity afterwards/ 7 After the 
fruit is passed over the wharf here its safe carriage to Europe can only 
be fairly chargeable to the ship's officials when it is delivered to them in 
a perfectly sound condition, and it therefores becomes the duty of the 
grower and his agents to see that the produce up to this point is in a 
suitable state for transmission abroad. 

In the June number of this journal last year I drew attention to the 
rotting of some apples which had been packed for shipment, and traced 
the immediate cause to the operations of the blue mould (PenicAMhim 
glaucum>). Not having seen those fruits before they were in a collapsed 
condition I was unable to form anything like a clear conception of the 
initial stage of the defect, beyond that some had been burrowed by cod- 
lin moth caterpillars and that most of the damaged fruits belonged to the 
popular variety known as the Cleopatra or New York Pippin. Closer 
observations, however, have led me to believe that only an abnormal 
development of the pulp renders this apple open to the attacks of the 
mould fungi where no artificial abrasion of the skin has occurred. Those 
who have closely scrutinised the fruits of this variety can scarcely have 
failed to note the variableness of the outward forms assumed by them 
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even on one tree. Every shape, from flattened spherical to oblong, pear- 
main-likfe apples, is found. Among these some will be seen on which 
the so-called calyx lobes, composing what is technically known as the 
‘’eye/’ are set in a deep basin, the walls of which are irregularly convo¬ 
luted. Among fruitmen these are sometimes very aptly described as 
“bull-nosed” fruits. With us, in this climate, “bull-nosed” specimens 
are more frequenth r found among those apples whose greatest diameter 
is lateral, and not from stalk to eye. In Tasmania, where this variety 
grows to greater proportions, the number of ‘"hollow” specimens, I am 
informed, is greater, and more are affected by internal decay than with 
us. The primary cause of this defect is probably explained by a glance 
at the structural characters of a pomaceous fruit such as an apple. 
The pulpy portion we call “the fruit” is very clearly a swollen receptacle 
above which originally the blossom was borne. After the fertilisation 
of the ovules has taken place this receptacle swells, and gradually en¬ 
velops the carpellary cells, in which the seeds are encased—and of which, 
in conjunction with such seeds, the true fruit is composed—with an 
ever-thickening series of layers of cellular tissue. This receptacle en¬ 
tirely encloses the fruit, and, with the exception of the sepals, and occa¬ 
sionally a few dried anthers, all that has persisted of what was at first 
visible is enveloped within the pulp. In a normally grown fruit' a com¬ 
plete epidermal covering, commonly called the peel or skin, composed 
chiefly of cellulose, enwraps this receptacle or fruit, and protects its less 
hardy cellular tissue beneath. When the calyx end of the fleshy recep¬ 
tacle—which we call the apple—develops abnormally, the hardened walls 
of the tube (which formed that portion of the flower upon which the sta¬ 
mens grew) do not respond with equal growth, and the resulting pres¬ 
sure due to the rapid multiplication of cells in the surrounding tissue 
simply fractures its walls. This, in common terms, implies that the 
pulp which intervened between the bottom of the calyx tube and the 
seed or carpellary cavities is bursted, and a clear passage opened to the 
admission of putrefactive organisms, which, so to speak, are ever on the 
alert for such opportunities. While the spores of these may be carried 
in upon the bodies of insects which enter through such cavities, 
their entry is doubtlessly more often effected by their own peculiar 
powers. Specimens wherein not the slightest evidence of the presence 
or operations of any insect could be traced by microscopic examination 
were found to have long mycelial filaments traversing the most tiny aper¬ 
tures from calyx to core. Though unable to trace these back to their 
now defunct parent spore cells, one may reasonably assume that the spores 
were located without, and the filaments from them found an entrance as 
described above. As pointed out in a former article, these fungi do not 
require either light or much warmth—providing they are not actually 
frozen—to enable them to thrive, and consequently the temperatures 
maintained in the cool storage of a ship’s insulated hold do not stay 
their activities and powers to decompose organic substances. 
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In Plate I. a comparison between the normal and abnormal types of 
the calyx cups will be readily detected. Fig. 1 shows the normal and 
regular basin, with slightly plaited walls, holding a calyx, the sepals of 
which are scarcely sunken below the general outline of the end of the 
fruit. In Figs. 2 and 3 the deeply lobed walls of tiie sunken, irregularly 
formed calyx basin are readily distinguished. A further view of these 
fruits in longitudinal section is shown in Plate II., where the internal 
formation and malformation resulting from these characters are more 
clearly visible. Fig. 1 shows the normal tube with a wall of tissue 
between its apex and the open seed cavities, thus obstructing the entry 
of mould fungi. Figs. 2 and 3 show the absence of this protective wall, 
and in Fig. 3 the discolouration consequent upon the decomposing action 



Plate I. 

Cleopatra Apples, showing at Fig, I the normal condition of the calyx, and at 
Figs. 2 and 3 the depressed calyx, indicating internal defectiveness. 

of the fungi is noticeable. The mould which is almost invariably pre¬ 
sent doing this damage is the common blue one, FerikilUum glaucwrn , but 
in occasional fruits the equally common Mucor, M. mucedo , is found. 
Although a speculative statement only, it is possible from the circum¬ 
stances to consider that this Mucor does not begin the.work of destruction 
so frequently as the PenicilUum, but rather follows upon its ravages, 
and may even be partly parasitic upon the Fenicillium itself. From 
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Plate II. 

The same fruits in longitudinal section, showing in Fig. 1 the position of the 
calyx tube in a normal specimen. In Fig. 2 the crumpled walls of the 
calyx basin, as well as the junction of calyx tube with the seed cavi¬ 
ties. At Fig. 3 the same defects and resulting decay. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Plate III. 

The Blue Mould (PenkilUum glaucum .). 

a semi-diagrammatic view of the branching, septate mycelial growths. 
Fig. 2, a spore-bearing hypha (conidiophore), arising from the same, with, 
its terminal branches (stengmata) constricted off into spores. The dense¬ 
ness of these produces the blue-green tint from which the name arises. 
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some former notes I have reproduced, in Plate III., a rough drawing 
showing the mycelial filaments and a spore-bearing hyplia of Penicillium 
to indicate the differences between these two moulds. The mycelial 
strands are distinctly septate, i.e., divided into sections by transverse 
walls, while in the Mucor the mycelia are composed of one branched, con¬ 
tinuous cell growth. The aerial spore-bearing hyplia (Conidiophore) of 
the Penicillium is septate and branched, and the spores are formed by 
constriction of the terminal branches (sterigmata) from the top down¬ 
wards. The spores are thus naked and exposed. In Mucor the aerial 
hypka is not branched, and is non-septate until the ovoid top, known as 
the columella, is formed. Around this a pinhead-like knob (sporan¬ 
gium) is formed. It is a separate cell which encloses a mass of ellip¬ 
soidal spores which have formed within it. They are, therefore, pro¬ 
tected by a covering until mature, and are also embedded in a mass of 



Semi-diagrammatic views of the asexual generation—Fig. 1, the branching, non- 
septate mycelium, with hyphse, each terminating in a knoblike sporan¬ 
gium. Fig. 2, sporangium, enclosing the spores; also the ovoid end of 
the hvpha, known as the columella. Fig. 3, a sporangium ruptured, and 
discharging spores mingled with mucilaginous matter; the marginal dots 
on the sporangia represent spicules of calcium oxalate. Fig. 4, the spores 
of Mucor. Figs. 5, 6, and 7, various .stages in the germination or the 
spores and the development of mycelia (after Jeffrey Parker), 

mucilaginous matter. In Plate IV. some of the leading characteristics of 
the asexual generation of Mucor mucedo are outlined. The germination 
and growth of the spores, the mycelium, aerial hyphse, columella, and 
sporangium, both entire and bursted, are shown. The long germinating 
filaments which issue from the spores alike with Penicillium and Mucoi 
show how they are peculiarly adapted for effecting an entrance into the 
tubes of the apples. 
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The practical lessons to be drawn from these may be briefly summed 
up as follows:—1. Do not pack up any fruits which have had their skins 
broken in the slightest, whether by finger-nails, insects, or any other 
cause. 2. Reject all specimens of Cleopatra apples showing sunken 
calyces and crumpled ends, characteristic of the so-called ‘'bull-nosed'" 
fruits. 8. Never permit any decaying fruits to lie about the packing or 
store rooms, whether in boxes or loose, but boil or burn them at* once. 
4. Build all fruit stores so that they may be readily made airtight, and 
before storing away the fruits fumigate the store with dense sulphur 



Plats Y. 

Apples affected by the ‘ ‘bitter or brown pitting.” Fig. 1, showing first evi¬ 
dences externally, Fig. 2, a similarly affected fruit, after being packed 
for a fortnight. Fig. 3, section of a pitted apple, showing the more or 
less unconnected patches of pitting scattered throughout the pulp. 

fumes for twenty-four hours at least. All wrapping papers and cases 
should, if possible, be subjected to a similar disinfection. 

On Plate Y. some of the external and internal evidences of the 
“brown, 5 " or so-called “bitter pit"" defect is figured. Fig. 1 shows it in a 
few sunken spots upon the skin. These have been much accentuated by 
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the camera, as to ordinary vision they were scarcely at all discoloured 
and only very slightly depressed in the original fruit. Fig. 2 is a simi¬ 
larly affected fruit after the expiration of a fortnight, and Fig. 3 shows 
three facet-like sections made through a fruit at the same stage as Fig. 2. 
In these sections the sub-surface pitting is very marked, and when the 
pulp is compared with the normal condition shown in Plate II. the con¬ 
trast is great. 

For further observations respecting this defect readers are referred 
to an article published in this journal for January of this year. All I 



Plate VI. 

Buruds Seedling Apple Fig. 1, roughly russet ted stalk cavity, characteristic 
of this apple when grown upon frees of mature age. Fig. 2, slight signs 
of cracking transversely across the russet ting. Fig. 3, transverse cracking 
of a ruinous character. 


wish to emphasize here is the absolute necessity for rejecting every apple 
which shows the slightest sign whatever of this pitting defect at the 
time of packing. The neglect to do this must inevitably lead to imme¬ 
diate loss and ultimate depreciation of, or even refusal to buy, all fruits 
liable to be affected. 

Plate VI. shows at Fig. 1 the normal coarse, rough, russetting 
which appears to line the cavity of the stalk of the fruits of the variety 
known as Dunn’s Seedling, more particularly as the trees become matur- 
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ed in growth. Fig. 2 shows slight cracks arising across the lines of this 
rresetting, while Fig. 3 shows these in an aggravated and ruinous form. 
This coarse russet is formed of dead and modified layers of the epidermal 
cells. When subjected during the growing season to unusual atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, such as those caused by continued dryness or damp¬ 
ness, these injured or modified portions lose their vitality and powers of 
sympathetic action with the sub-layers. The pressure from within, clue 
to the increase of cellular growth by intussusceptive means, /.<?., by the 
interposition of new particles among those already formed—causes these 
non-elastic russet spots to break asunder, and thus open the way to the 
intrusion of putrefactive organisms. The types represented in Figs. 1 
and 2 may keep if not subjected to moist atmospheres, as the cracked 
portions harden into a cork-like layer which for a time resists the efforts 
of minute germs and the action of the gases of the atmosphere. The 
fruits injured after the manner of Fig. 3 should not be packed for export 
or stored out of view at home. In the insulated holds there is always 
the possibility of moisture condensing upon the fruits if the tempera¬ 
ture of the air rises around them, and this means rapid deterioration to 
all such cracked specimens. Respecting the cause of the ordinary rus¬ 
set ting, one is not in a position to speak, but it is possible that the caus¬ 
tic action of spray washes prepared with fresh limewater has much to do 
with the aggravated form which we see, particularly during seasons such 
as the present one, when the absence of rain showers allows full opportu¬ 
nities for such corrosive substances to operate. 


ARE WE AS FRUITGROWERS GETTING THE BEST 
RESULTS FROM THE SPRAY PUMP? 

By George R. Laffer. 

Any one conversant with the fruit industry will readily ^dmit the 
benefits that have resulted from the use of the spray pump, but the ques¬ 
tion is: “Are we getting the best results V’ 

In order to deal more fully with this subject it will be necessary to 
trace the history of the movement. Early in 1890 it was almost impos¬ 
sible to grow clean apples and pears in the Adelaide Hills, and also at 
Angaston and other fruit centres, owing to the fusieladium, while shot- 
hole in apricots was so bad as to seriously menace the growing of that 
fruit. About 1892 several of our most progressive growers, largely aided 
by the advice of Mr. A. Molineux, started spraying with different mix¬ 
tures, with the result that it was found that, when applied at the proper 
time, Bordeaux mixture largely controlled fungus diseases. It took 
some time, however, to determine when was the best time to spray. 
Now, so surely can these diseases be controlled that the grower having 
scabby fruit has only his own neglect to blame for his loss. There is 
still, however, a considerable amount of fruit affected with fusieladium 
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placed on tlie market every year. This is not suitable for export, and as 
each of the neighbouring States demands clean fruit, the aggregate 
loss to the growers is of serious importance. 

Almost as soon as we had learnt how to master these fungus diseases 
the codlin moth appeared in our orchards, and proved to be a great 
scourge. It was a common thing for careful growers to lose quite half of 
their crop, and in many instances more than that. Three or four years 
ago the spray pump was again brought into use, with the object of con¬ 
trolling this pest, and although very definite and satisfactory results 
were obtained a large section of growers ridiculed the idea that the cod¬ 
lin moth could be controlled in this way: but even these have been com¬ 
pelled to modify their views, and many who formerly laughed at the ad¬ 
vocates of spraying are now most emphatic in proclaiming its benefits. It 
is, however, to be regretted that many careless growers still neglect to 
spray for moth, or only spray at times and seasons that suit their con¬ 
venience, consequently the results are not nearly as satisfactory as they 
should be. The consequent loss to the individual, as well as to the 
State, is much more serious than is generally supposed. 

As most connected with the fruit industry know, this season a very 
large shortage of fruit has existed in several States as well as New Zea¬ 
land. I do not think such good markets have been open to us for many 
years: but how have we taken advantage of these openings ? True, 
much fruit has been exported, and it is equally true much more could 
have been sent away had it been clean. In pears this season we had the 
best crops on record. Duchess pears, or William’s Bon Chretien, as they 
are known in some of the other States, have been a drug on the Adelaide 
market, selling as low as 2s. 6d. a case of 50 tb., and what they would 
have been worth had not canners and dryers operated it is difficult to say. 
The cause of this low price, I maintain, is the fact that buyers were 
afraid to operate for export, as when they did their consignments were 
wholly or partly condemned. Sydney was very short of fruit, and would 
have returned good prices for clean fruit. It is recorded that one large 
exporter sent a consignment on, and had another ready packed, when he 
received word that his previous lot had not stood the inspection. Rather 
than take the risk the second lot was sent out, to the cannery, thus adding 
to an already glutted market. 

It is safe to say that Western Australia condemned and burnt hun¬ 
dreds of cases, while others were shipped back to Melbourne, as im¬ 
porters knew they would not stand the test of inspection, which, while 
very strict, is perfectly fair. This market could only be touched by a 
few growers, who reaped the benefit of their care. Much of this rejected 
fruit was coming, not from the Hills gardens, but from places which were 
supposed to be fairly clean, and where splendid conditions exist for keep¬ 
ing them clean. One large grower and exporter, discussing this ques¬ 
tion with me, remarked: — <( I can send my own pears to Western Aus¬ 
tralia and only lose an odd case : but when I buy fruit to ship I find a 
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large proportion are condemned.’ 5 This state of affairs lias been a serious 
loss to growers, and will have to be remedied if we are going to place pears 
successfully on the English and Continental markets. 1 am convinced 
that much of the failure in pear shipments to London is due to the fact 
that the fruit is not clean. Moth-affected fruit, especially pears, rarely 
keeps; pears ripen prematurely and go rotten, with the result that they 
affect not only that case, but any others stowed under them. 

I have no hesitation in saying all this can be remedied by the proper 
use of the spray pump. Upon the application of the right mixtures at 
the right time will the success or otherwise of the operations depend. If 
spraying is followed up as it should be, with the one object in view, I feel 
confident from my own experience that we can save 95 per cent, and over 
of our crops, I am fully aware many growers contend that the moth is 
not so plentiful this year as usual, and that the hot, dry season is not 
favourable to them, but X would point out that previously it has always 
been contended that our dry conditions were particularly favourable, as 
proved by the several broods that have always been our main trouble. 
The dry weather was certainly a help to the grower who sprayed, as the 
poison remained on the trees for a longer period, and was consequently 
more effective. 

The conditions in Soutli Australia are particularly favourable for the 
growth of apples and pears, and whether we make the most of these ad¬ 
vantages will depend largely upon the energy and intelligence of those 
engaged in fruitgrowing. The markets exist that will take our fruit, 
but it must be clean. 
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CIDER MAKING. 

RESULTS OF IMVESTIGATiOMS BY F. LLOYD 5 F»C a S. 5 F.I.C. 

(Continued from page If,56.) 

Small Cider. 

The object the foreigner has in view when making small cider is 
twofold. First, it enables him to make from the first juice cider of an 
extra fine quality, to put upon the market; and from the second 
juice, cider for home consumption. Sometimes the second extract is 
mixed with the original juice, where a large volume of only second 
quality cider is required. It has already been pointed out that the 
once extracted pomace still contains much juice; it is with the object 
of soaking out this juice that the pomace is treated with water and 
re-pressed. That the practice is worth carrying out may best be illus¬ 
trated by quoting the average composition of the juice thus obtained. 

Average percentage composition of five keeves of small cider: Sp. 
gr., 1.030 ; solids, 7.16; sugar, 5.66 ; acid, .28: tannin, .07. 

As but little is known in England concerning the best conditions 
for producing small cider, experiments were made to determine the 
following points: — 

(a) What quantity of water should be added to the pomace? 

(b) Should the pomace be re-ground ? 

(c) For how long and at what temperature should the pomace 

soak ? 

(d) What substances should be added to the liquid obtained ? 

We will now consider these questions seriatim: — 

(a) What quantity of water should be added to the pomace? The 
first experiment was to compare the results of using about one-half and 
one-third the volume of the original juice, while subsequent experiments 
were made with varying quantities. 

The average composition of the small cider obtained was as 
follows: — 


Using. 

1 Sp. Gr. 

Solids 

; Sugar. 

Acid. 

50 gallons of water J original volume 

. 1 0280 

6*56 

5*39 

*28 

36 ,, »•> 4 j> u 

.. 1*0335 

7*94 

6*25 

•30 

25 „ „ i „ 

... 1*0336 

S*10 

i 6*41 

■36 


The results of all the experiments, taking everything into con¬ 
sideration, indicated that one-half the volume of original juice was the 
best quantity of water to use for re-soaking the pomace. 

(b) Should the pomace be re-ground ? Experiments were made first 
by re-grinding the pomace before soaking. This was found to be a 
tedious task at best, and tlie attempt was sometimes futile. It was 
found, however, comparatively easy to re-grind the pomace after it had 
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been soaked with water. Experiments were' then made to compare the 
result of this re-grinding after soaking as against merely soaking. So 
far as could be judged from the experiments made, the advantage of re¬ 
grinding was so small as not to compensate for the extra time and labour 
it involved. 

(c) For how long and at what temperature should the pomace soak ? 
In attempting to answer this question, the results of the preceding 
experiments were taken as a guide, so that the pomace was always 
treated with a volume of water equal to one-half the original volume 
of juice, and was not re-ground. The results indicated that the pomace 
ought to soak for at least 24 hours. Next as to temperature. Experi¬ 
ments were made at the ordinary temperature, and at the temperature 
produced by adding nearly boiling water to the pomace. The whole 
mass was thus, raised to a temperature varying in different experiments 
from 117° to 120° F., and during the 24 hours’ soaking it would fall 
in temperature to 100° F. The use of warm water had the undoubtedly 
beneficial effect of producing a richer juice than was obtained by the 
same volume of cold water. It also brought about other changes. 
When some of the small cider made with cold water was heated in a 
test-tube, a bulky precipitate was formed, apparently of some albu¬ 
minous substance, which separated out on heating, leaving a clear 
juice. When the extract made with hot water was similarly heated, 
very little precipitate was formed. Tannic acid also caused a precipitate 
in the cold-made juice, which it did not produce in the juice extracted 
by hot water. Owing to the higher temperature of the latter, fermen¬ 
tation starts readily, and proceeds rapidly,* but very little clarification 
takes place in keeving. Fermentation never commences so soon, nor 
proceeds so rapidly, in the cold-made “small” juice as in the ordinary 
apple juice, and it is therefore well to pump such small juice into 
keeves containing the lees of some pure juice which has just been drawn 
from the keeve. The juice obtained with cold water is very thick, and 
as fermentation proceeds in the keeve a similar result is produced to 
that in a test-tube on heating. An abundant head rises, sometimes 
even 6 inches thick, and a voluminous deposit is formed. In removing 
this head, and when racking from the deposit, there is, of course, much 
loss of juice. But if these operations are carried out with care the 
resulting juice ferments more slowly, and can be subsequently treated 
with even greater ease than the hot extracted juice. This was well 
shown in some experiments carried out in a subsequent year, to further 
determine the relative merits of extracting the pomace with warm or 
cold water. The results were considerably influenced by the warm 
temperature of the season. The pomace extracted with water at 120° F. 
yielded a juice having an average temperature of 66° F., while that 
extracted with cold water had an average temperature of 52° F. The 
result was a far too rapid fermentation in the warm-made juice, which 
did not occur in a cold season. The.juice extracted with warm water 
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contained more solid matter than that extracted with cold water. 'The 
specific gravity of the warm-extracted juice was 1.035, and that of the 
cold 1.031. Two months afterwards the former had fermented down to 
1.001, the latter only to 1.017, showing that much greater care is 
needed in the manipulation of the hot-extracted juice, especially in a 
hot season. Summarising these experiments, it would appear that Bofc 
extraction is the better from a chemical point of view; but it can only 
be carried out in a very cold season. In a warm season cold extraction 
is better, because fermentation is more under control. 

(d) What substances should be added to this liquid ? When the 
liquid has been keeved and becomes partly clarified it is racked into bar¬ 
rels. It will have been noticed from the analysis that this small cider 
is deficient in both sugar and tannin. To. remedy the former defect is 
easy, and in the majority of the experiments about 5 per cent, of pure 
cane sugar was added to the juice. Further experiments were made to 
ascertain whether there was any substance as good as, or better than, 
pure cane sugar for adding to the juice to bring up its gravity. Two 
substances had been suggested as likely to prove of value, one used by 
brewers and called “saccharum,” and the other "sugar candy”; the re¬ 
sults proved conclusively that neither of these produced so good a small 
cider as pure cane sugar. Experiments have also been made to ascertain 
the effect of adding different quantities of tannin. Speaking generally, 
there is no question that the addition of tannic acid (British Pharma¬ 
copoeia) has proved beneficial. Half a pound of tannin to 1,000 lb. of 
juice (about two hogsheads) has given the best result. In connection 
with the use of tannin, it is necessary to point out that while the addi¬ 
tion of tannin to the cold-made small cider causes it to clear; in other 
words, the tannin acts as a precipitating agent, and does not remain in 
the juice; when added to the hot-made small cider, it does not cause any 
precipitation, but remains in solution in the juice. Therefore, the 
quantity of tannin employed must depend partly on the way in which 
the small cider is made. It is doubtful whether it would be profitable 
to employ sufficient tannin to clear the cold-made juice, and yet to leave 
enough in solution to give the desired astringency, and in such case it 
must be added after clarification has taken place. 

Small cider when carefully made is an excellent drink produced at 
but little expense and trouble, and, in my opinion, capable of infinite 
improvement if properly studied in the future. 

Early-made Cider. 

To secure from the very first windfalls, and from the juice of the 
first cheeses, a beverage very slightly, if at all, inferior to the general 
make, is a result that but a few years ago would have been considered 
unattainable. It is now, however, possible. Owing to the traditional 
belief that early-made cider is never good, very little attention was paid 
to this cider for the first few years of the observations; in fact, the in- 
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vestigafcions were seldom started until after it had been made. In 1899 
some data regarding this early-made cider were obtained which were 
surprising. The average specific gravity of the juice was found to be no 
less than 1.065, hence it contained more sugar than the average juice of 
the season. Owing to the preconceived notion that this early juice was 
of no use, it had been allowed to ferment at its own sweet will and had 
been neglected. I could see no reason why, if this juice had been pro¬ 
perly attended to, it should not have made excellent cider. 

This idea about the uselessness of the first juice reminds me of a 
somewhat similar erroneous notion which was prevalent among Cheddar 
cheesemakers, viz., that in the early spring good cheese could not be 
made. I have shown that this difficulty was due simply to the absence 
of that warmth in the dairy which is natural in the summer, and that 
by artificial heat the difficulty can be overcome. It seemed to me, there¬ 
fore, highly probable that an analogous natural cause had given rise to 
the popular belief that the first apple juice produces poor cider. And 
undoubtedly this is the case. Cidermaking is commenced too early. 
The temperature at such period is generally sufficient to cause very rapid 
fermentation. Sufficient attention is not subsequently given to the 
juice, owing to all interest being concentrated upon the grinding and 
pressing of the main crop of apples, and by the time this work is fini¬ 
shed fermentation in the first-obtained juice has gone too far, and the 
cider is ruined. That there is anything in the juice which prohibits the 
production of good cider I could nob believe. 

In 1900 particular attention was therefore paid to the early-made 
cider, that is, the juice extracted from the first apples coming in, which 
are mainly windfalls. The specific gravity of the juice of these apples 
was again found to be comparatively high. The following are the gravi¬ 
ties in 1899 and 1900 of the juice from the first five cheeses put up. 

Specific Gravity of Early-made Cider 



1899. 

1900. 

First cheese 

1.065 

1.058 

Second cheese 

1.066 

1.060 

Third cheese 

1.065 

1.062 

Fourth cheese 

1.065 

1.062 

Fifth cheese 

. 1.065 

1.063 

Average 

1.065 

1.061 

Average for season 

1.061 

1.059 


It will be seen that in both years the gravity of this juice was higher 
than that of the aggregate juice of the season. 

In 1900 the juice was pressed out and keeved on the 15th-17th Oc¬ 
tober, the temperature being rather high, ranging from 50° to 57° F,; 
fermentation proceeded rapidly. The first head was a characteristic 
brown head, and the second mainly brown. When racked into barrels 
the gravity had fallen to between 1.047 to 1.057. In the barrels fer- 
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mentation still continued with, unusual vigour, so that on -1st November 
the cider was racked. On the 5th it was again racked, and on the 14th 
and 15th it was filtered. Filtration was difficult, and the filtered juice 
was not so clear as could be desired. The gravities of the filtered ciders 
were 1.018, 1.019, 1.017, 1.012, and 1.017. It will be seen that only 
one month elapsed between making and filtering the juice, which gives 
some idea of the rapidity of fermentation. 

I am convinced that failure in the past to make good cider from the 
early-gathered fruit is due to this rapid fermentation, and that the diffi¬ 
culty may be overcome by attention and care. This cider, two months 
after filtration, had a gravity only .003 below its gravity when filtered. 
The cider with the highest gravity was excellent, as good as any made 
at a later period of the year; three of the other cheeses produced good 
cider, far better than any early cider ever before made at Butleigli; but 
one barrel contained cider which was certainly poor as compared with 
the others. It is noteworthy that this was the cider of lowest specific 
gravity. These results strikingly confirmed the lessons of previous years, 
viz., that a slow fermentation, which is not allowed to proceed too far, 
produces the best cider. 

Thus the great difficulty with early-made cider is the rapidity with 
which the apple juice ferments. To check this fermentation must be 
the primary consideration of the cidermaker. It can only be done by 
racking at the right moment. Having taken the specific gravity of the 
juice when placed in the fermenting barrel, write this down with chalk 
on the barrel, or in a book kept for the purpose. In the course of a 
week or less again test the gravity, and write this down, with the date, 
on the barrel. This must be done frequently. The fall in gravity will 
show the rate of fermentation, and indicate when each barrel should be 
racked. For example, in 1901, when the specific gravity of the first 
extracted juice fell to 1.044 it was racked. When it had fallen to 1.037 
it was again racked, and racked again for the third time on 5th Novem¬ 
ber, when the gravity was 1.033. The juice was filtered on the 9th 
January, because the gravity was then 1.022, so that the liquid con¬ 
tained 4 per cent, of alcohol, and as the cider was not intended for bott¬ 
ling, it was stored in casks well bunged down. 

As an indication of the progress and value which this saving of 
the early juice represents, it may be interesting to compare the results 
recently obtained with those obtained in the past. 

In 1897, out of 50 barrels of cider made during the season, no record 
whatever was kept of the first 11. It was never expected to make out 
of the windfalls anything but cider for the farm, and cider for the farm 
was not much studied. But even at Butleigh cider for the farm is very 
superior to the general farm product, which is more like vinegar than 
cider. In 1898, out of 70 barrels made, the first 12 were not attended 
to. 

In 1899 I began to pay attention to this early-made cider, but did 
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not recognise its peculiarity to be rapid in fermentation until too late to 
make much improvement that season; consequently, the cider when 
filtered had a gravity of only 1.007, which was far too low. In 1900 
still further improvement was made ; the cider was filtered with an ave¬ 
rage gravity of 1.015, and, while nearly all of it was good, 

some of it was excellent. In 1901 the whole of the 

first-made cider was kept completely under control, and filtra¬ 
tion was postponed until each barrel was ready, and the resulting 

liquid was in no way inferior to the later-made cider. Thus it will be 
seen that the early-made cider, which may be said to represent from 15 
to 25 per cent, of the total output, according: to the season, instead of 
being neglected and relegated to the farm hands as hitherto, can be, and 
at Burleigh has been, converted into a beverage in no way inferior to the 
remainder of the output. 

(To be continued.) 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Experimental Vineyard.. 

By H. E. Laffer, Superintendent of Vineyard. 

Our anticipations of a small vintage were more than borne out by 
the final result. A start was made on February 27, and in five days we 
completed picking. Many of the plots, notably Shiraz, yielded only one- 
quarter of the amount gathered last year. Some of these plots suffered 
severely from frost in the spring, so the dry season is not altogether to 
blame. The total yield amounted to about 18 tons, as against 39 tons 
last year, and the total amount of wine made was 2,500 gallons, as com¬ 
pared with 5,400 gallons in 1904. Thus our vintage was at the most 
only one-third of what we might reasonably have expected. 

The starlings accounted for some tons of grapes, for they entirely 
stripped 20 acres of young vineyard which was carrying a fair crop. This, 
as well as the damage done to older parts of the vineyard, would amount 
to a considerable quantity. The vintage weather was ideal, with fairly 
warm, clear days and cold nights. 

Though vintage proper did not take long, the whole operation was 
somewhat prolonged by the leaching of the skins after pressing. This is 
the second year we have used the system at the College, and, on the 
whole, benefiting by past experience, the result was highly satisfactory. 
From 4 tons of pressed skins we filled nine tanks, and obtained from this 
200 gallons of liquid, with a strength of 10 per cent, absolute 
alcokol, or 17J per cent, proof. Next year we hope to improve the sys¬ 
tem in many ways, making the extraction easier and cheaper. 

The season still remains remarkably dry, and vines and trees are suf¬ 
fering severely from the want of moisture. 
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PACKING OF BUTTER FOR EXPORT MARKETS. 

By P. H. Suter, Dairy Expert. 

During the export season just completed 1 have on many occasions 
had to draw the attention of factory managers to the very unsatisfactory 
packing of the butter, and am pleased to note there has been a general 
improvement. There is, however, still room for improvement in the 
general get-up of some of the packages. In every shipment examined I 
have found it necessary to draw the attention of some shippers to one or 
more of the following unsightly defects, viz., bad finish on surface of 
blitter ; smeary, greasy paper ; dirty paper; dirty cases: discoloured and 
uneven colour of wood used. Another very serious fault is short weight 
of butter. When packing butter, care should be taken to use cases which 
are made from thoroughly seasoned New Zealand pine, for if green, un¬ 
seasoned timber is used it will result in green mould (Penicilliur/i glau~ 
cum) being formed on the paper next the butter, and also on the outer 
surface of the butter, wlhich will result in lower prices being secured for 
the produce. 

The factory brand and trade mark should be neatly impressed into 
the wood at each end of the box, this being best done by the box manu¬ 
facturers. There is nothing more unsightly than the smudged ink 
brands which are put on in some factories. If the paper is moist in 
packing the ink finds its way on to it, and gives the package a most un¬ 
inviting appearance. Prior to packing the butter in the cases I would 
strongly recommend packers to steam them, but not the lids, for they 
will warp. Allow the boxes to thoroughly air and dry, then paint the 
whole of the inside surface with pure, refined paraffine wax. This is of 
immense advantage in preventing the tainting of the butter from the 
wood. When opened up the butter will be much fresher on edges and 
surface. The paraffine, when pure and free from kerosine, possesses no 
smell, and will not in any way affect the butter. It is by no means ex¬ 
pensive, nor is any costly plant required for applying it to the cases; in 
fact, the cost per box will not exceed one penny, which sinks into insig¬ 
nificance when we consider the many advantages to be gained. New 
Zealand factories are largely using it, both for butter and cheese, and 
speak highly of it, so also does the Dairy Expert for Victoria (Mr. 
Crowe). 

When, placing the paper in the boxes prior to packing, it is well to 
draw it through a solution of preservative and salt, taking, say, a panni¬ 
kin of the salt and preservative mixture added to the butter, and mix it 
with a bucket of good, clear, pure water. When placing the paper in 
the box, see that it is put in neatly, so that no wood is exposed to the 
butter, and that sufficient paper is left overlapping to allow, of its draw¬ 
ing up squarely over the surface of the butter when full. .Before filling 
in the butter drain the box of any moisture which may be. present, place 
it upon the scales, and mark the weight of box or tare on the corner. 




Fig. 2. Fig. 1. 

Well-packed, full-weight oases, showing slight wrinkles on surface of butter, caused by the paper. 



Badly-packed cases, showing air spaces, etc. Fig. 3 weighed 57 fb. net; Fi 
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When filling the box do not place too much butter in at one time; j 
usually 10 lb, is sufficient. Great care should be taken to secure a fcho- j 
rough ramming of the butter into the corners, to allow of no air spaces, j 
such as exist in the package as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. Where such ai'r ( 
spaces exist, we get decomposition and the creation of moulds, which in-' 
terfere with the keeping quality and flavours of our butters. Compare 
these illustrations with well-packed cases, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

After filling the box place it on the scales, levelling off the surface, 
leaving 56| lb. net weight. Where the butter has had two workings— 
which I strongly recommend for all export butters—this weight is ample. 
If, on the other hand, only one working of the butter has been given, 
and the butter is to be packed straight away, then 57 lb. net should be 
left in each case, for there will be more moisture, and consequently more 
shrinkage, during transit. Having placed sufficient butter in the case (to 
ensure its bringing the lever of the scales down in London, when tested 
for weight), carefully level off the surface, but in doing so do not work it 
too much, as this will give the butter a greasy appearance, which takes 
away much from its appearance and value in buyers’ eyes. Finally, place 
the export brand neatly upon the surface of the butter, trim off all 
rough edges, and wipe off any butter adhering to the paper, for if this is 
left it is strong evidence of carelessness existing at the factory, and has a 
prejudicial effect on buyers. Pull up the paper tightly at ends and 
sides, and see they meet neatly and squarely in the centre. Having done 
this, place a well-fitting piece of paper over the other paper, and nail 
down a neat-fitting lid, carefully wipe the bottom of the case, and place 
away in the cool room, which should possess a sweet atmosphere. Stack 
che cases to allow of circulation of cold air around them, the colder the 
room the better. The packages of butter, when ready for market, should 
present a neat, clean, and tidy appearance, for it is important to cater 
as well for the eye as the palate of the buyers. 

I must appeal to managers.to be more careful W their packing, and 
especially to aim at uniformity in weights. If we are continually for¬ 
warding short and irregular weights it means a serious loss to the 
producer, or suppliers to the factories, ant!, further, the reputation of 
the State suffers. There is no excuse for this state of things; it is either 
the result of gross carelessness or a desire to rob the buyers. The buyers 
in England and other countries are not so simple as many evidently 
imagine. When they buy a consignment of butter they take every care 
to see they are not defrauded. Irregularity of weights in Australian 
butter has led, and not before its time, to certain rules being set down 
by buyers. With New Zealand butters little, if any, complaint now 
exists as to weights; I understand each box of butter bears the weight 
of butter contained, and is stamped and certified to by the Government. 

In The Australian Pastoralists’ Review some interesting information 
concerning the sale of butter in England was published recently. With 
Australian butters certain rules are applied. One is that 10 per cent, of 
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the bulk of the butter be weighed., if required by the buyer or seller, but 
in the case of hot weather not more than 5 per cent, be taken; usually 
however, three or four cases only are tested. If any of them go over 56 
!b. good, that surplus goes to the buyer, in accordance with a rule which 
says:—“Overweights in packages of uniform market rates can neither be 
included in the average nor charged for.” Under-weight cases come un¬ 
der the following rule : —“Packages of butter containing net weight ot 
more than 30 lb. and up to 60 lb., to be weighed to half a pound.” The 
way this works out is as follows: —Let a package of butter be but a frac¬ 
tion of an ounce under 56 lb., the weight to be paid for under the rule is 
55i lb. only. If the package contains 58 1)., no allowance for extra 
weight is made. The following instance, which actually occurred recent¬ 
ly, illustrates very, forcibly how the seller may suffer: —Three cases of 
bulk butter were taken from a consignment and weighed. The first two 
averaged 58 lb. of butter, but the third contained only 55 J flb. Under 
the rules quoted the buyer not only paid nothing for the extra weight in 
the first two boxes, but he was entitled to deduct half a pound weight for 
every third box in the consignment. In other words, this particular 
factory lost the value of lj.lfo. of butter on every box in the consignment. 
I have often found up to 59 lb. of butter per case in the South Austra¬ 
lian shipments that I have tested. This was needless waste. If the box 
is painted with paraffine wax and lined with good stout paper, and the 
butter has been well worked, half a pound over is quite sufficient. At 
the same time, however, “under weight” must be avoided, and in this 
connection it may be advisable to point out that the beam scales are used 
in the butter warehouses in England, and the rule of the home and 
foreign exchange is that the package must bring the beam down. An 
absolute balance would be considered as “underweight,” and, as weights 
are only calculated to the half-pound, an allowance would be claimed oy 
the buyer* 


UTILITY AMD SHOW POINTS IN POULTRY. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The majority of poultry breeders have a strong leaning towards 
prize-winning, or exhibition poultry. Many breeders, whose chief aim is 
the production of eggs or table poultry for market, in time make their ap¬ 
pearance as exhibitors at poultry shows. Certain people think that ex¬ 
ternal beauty and perfection of form and feather cannot be associated 
with those money-producing qualities which please the commercial poul¬ 
try breeder. It is, however, urged by those who are better informed as 
to facts that such ideas are mistaken, and that when utility strains lack 
the points laid down in the standard, or when exhibition birds fail in the 
utilitarian attributes for which the breed in question was once famous, a 
common cause may be assigned, viz., faulty methods in mating and 
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breeding. One cannot disguise the fact that many prominent breeders 
have ignored (and are still doing so) the economic 1 qualities of certain 
breeds. English- writers blame those whom they term “faddist judges.” 
A faddist judge may or may not have a solid foundation in his know¬ 
ledge of the breeds he professes to judge; more often than not he is really 
incompetent. The effect of some judging tends in the direction of altering 
some point or points, which, when accomplished, may have a disastrous 
effect upon the future of the breed. It is an axiom in breeding that if 
you unduly develop a certain part, or even quality, it is at the expense 
of the remainder. You can improve the standard of a breed, but that 
is 4-different matter. More than one breed has been injured, perhaps for 
a time ruined, by undue development of leg and too close approximation 
-to -a type utterly foreign to the original type. It is exceedingly easy for 
an expert breeder to completely alter the shape, and also many of the 
Important points, in a few generations; such are more easily accomplish¬ 
ed, aiid* in a much shorter time than was the case even ten years ago. The 
thin end of the wedge once inserted is rarely withdrawn. We may take, 
for example, the Langshan, which, when introduced by Major Croad in 
1870, was a bird of medium length of leg, fine white skin and flesh, a 
most prolific layer, and a grand table bird. For many years the breed 
made but little progress in the estimation of poultry fanciers, but at 
length certain breeders took the Langshan in hand, and proceeded to im¬ 
prove it to such an extent that utility breeders now have little to say in 
its favour. Long years ago • excessive selection, with the view of produc¬ 
ing extraordinarily large white faces and ear lobes in the old White-faced 
Spanish fowl so affected the breed that it is but a memory as regards any 
utility qualities. This bird is generally held up as the typical "‘hor¬ 
rible example.” 

If the progress of any breed, new or old, be carefully noted, speci¬ 
mens appear from time to time which stand out from the rank and file 
of the birds exhibited in the class, and are awarded prizes. Very often 
the real reason for the apparent superiority lies in the fact that such 
specimens have been more carefully prepared for exhibition than the 
other exhibit. It may happen that* where medium length of leg lias 
hitherto been a cardinal point, one of these exhibits may be taller, and 
the judge at once commends a fault, and proclaims the,bird “stylish,” or 
some such term. Exhibitors note this, and, feeling that sudli “stylish” 
birds must be bred in future, set about the same with disastrous results, 
for, as a rule, these faults accumulate. ' 1 

U ndue development of head points is another direction in which we 
may look for harm rather than good. There are too many interpreta¬ 
tions of the standard owing to the use of flexible terms. Taking Min- 
orcas and Leghorns, we find that the comb should be large. That is, of 
course, an elastic term, but it really means that a large comb is charac¬ 
teristic of the breed, as distinct from certain other breeds. No definite 
dimensions could be laid down, because good birds vary considerably in 
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size,, and what- might be fair proportions for one bird would not suit ano¬ 
ther. The tendency ■. has been towards undue development' of comb, 
wattle, etc., to an extent which has seriously affected the fecundity of 
these breeds, and it is a matter of common knowledge that most stud 
Minorca and Leghorn cocks have to be dubbed before mating up in the 
breeding pen. The American judges and breeders have always dis¬ 
couraged the undue development of these points in their exhibition 
stock. In the past I have frequently refused to notice a bird which I 
considered was developed to the verge of monstrosity in such or any other 
direction. 

In England, where the scope is immense as compared with Aus¬ 
tralia, the breeders send birds to different shows to suit the fads of the 
judges—at least, those who are known to be consistent. Such matters as 
these have had a bad effect in separating the exhibition from the utility 
bird. I may, however, point out that there is almost as much clanger in 
neglecting the standard in favour of the utility points as in the previous 
cases. Those who have considered the matter are aware that of all 
domestic stock the fowl is most prone to variation and reversion to a for¬ 
mer type. Reversion in this case means a return to a type which was 
not so perfect as the modern one. 

There are not many intermediate stages between the modern domes¬ 
tic fowl and the jungle fowl. It is quite true that the Langshan, the 
Old English Game, Dorking, and Malay are wonderfully prepotent, and 
show but little tendency to reversion. The more modern breeds, how¬ 
ever, are very often of composite origin, and there are always influences 
at work which • must be counteracted by selection on the part of the 
breeder. I have always pointed out that certain breeds and their varie¬ 
ties are prized for certain utility qualities, and that the birds which re¬ 
ceived the specific name of the breed were to be distinguished by certain 
points (miscalled “fancy”). These are the points which distinguish the 
varieties of a species—in the natural state they are due to food, climate, 
and various causes, the effects of which have been long in accumulating. 
In domestic poultry similar results have produced local breeds, while in 
other cases the hand of man, in the form of the experimental breeder, 
has produced the variation, and in clue course fixed it. If we allow 
these distinguishing points (even if they are external) to become less 
accentuated, or‘ perhaps obliterated, it stands to reason that we are per* 
mitting an alteration in type which, while no immediate effect may be 
noticed, must in time end in disaster; briefly, we are encouraging rever¬ 
sion to a mongrel type. 

To breed entirely for egg production, without any regard for type, 
must end badly, for it is hardly likely that a breeder would be indiffer¬ 
ent to typical points, and yet sufficiently expert to mate his stock to such 
advantage as to counteract the evil effects alluded to. With the single 
exception of the Langshan, I know of no local type of fowl that has been 
‘developed oh such lines that is of any marked value or is greatly 
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superior to the average run. To quote instances of Continental breeds, 
such as Houdans, La Rresse, Campines, and others, we find that the 
local breeders have very decided views on the chief characteristics which 
they maintain in a rough-and-ready manner. It is, however, very re¬ 
assuring to know there is ample proof of the truth of the contentions of 
many writers, viz., that birds of high utility and fit for exhibition in keen 
competition can be produced from the same matings. Where the mat¬ 
ings are scientific and the care and attention thorough, such results will 
be obtained in every class of stock. If lack of stamina and weakened 
constitution are associated with perfection of exhibition points it is 
obvious that, unless those points are so developed as to really exceed fair 
limits, the fault is in the breeding, feeding, and general attention be¬ 
stowed. Well-advised breeders will severely refrain from using stud 
stock which are known to be unsound and of poor constitution. The ten¬ 
dency of modern methods is to perpetuate many strains or families which 
are unsound, and which, under more rigorous conditions, would not have 
survived. Such stock, bred, as is too often the case, amidst insanitary 
surroundings, may attain adult age, but are actually unfit to produce 
progeny of any value ; they perpetuate their enfeebled kind. Rigorous 
selection should be the watchword of the breeder. To improve the 
utility and exhibition points by careful selection in breeding must be the 
end in view. This can only be attained by close attention to constitu¬ 
tion in the first place, and rational feeding ancl attention later on. The 
ordinary fowl has, as a rule, been allowed to roam at large, and through 
a process of ‘‘roughing it” gained, perhaps, in constitution; more pro¬ 
bable the fact that it was not taken in hand by inexpert breeders tended 
to freedom from disease. On the other hand, t»he purebred bird has 
been pampered and neglected alternately in many cases. Feci on over- 
stimulating foods, and forced to live amid insanitary surroundings, the 
constitution has been impaired, and such defects gather in transmission. 
The common fowl if sick is generally allowed to die, and there is an end 
of it. The diseased bird which cost pounds is nursed back to convales- 
ence, and afterwards used in the breeding pen. There are few poultry 
diseases which do not unfit those attacked for subsequent use as stock 
birds. Time will convince breeders of this fact. 

It has long been in my mind to detail the foregoing, because for 
many years pure stock has suffered unmerited abuse. We have a num¬ 
ber of expert breeders, at work, and there is an ever-growing body of 
less experienced enthusiasts in whose interest these reflections are pen¬ 
ned. Keen attention to breeding and an accurate knowledge of pedi¬ 
gree are essential to success. The utility man may question the value 
of pedigree, but pedigree is really the hallmark of utility. The names of 
noted sires and dams are the culminating points of excellence. To know 
that your laying stock on both sides is bred from known good layers for 
several generations is a guarantee that you will have a large percentage 
of excellent layers among your pullets, and also that if you continue on 
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proper lines you will increase tilie percentage of good layers. To breed 
from an unknown stock is to work in the dark. No earnest worker has time 
for’ such aimless experiments. Finally, I hope that all breeders will 
study exhibition stock. The mere fact that close attention to small de¬ 
tails is necessary is proof that the power of observation must be highly 
cultivated, and we know that the observant man is better equipped for 
the battle of life than he who goes through life seeing only a small part 
of the details, and that vaguely and indistinctly. 


ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS. 

The following results of analyses of samples of fertilisers taken by 
the Inspector of Fertilisers during the past three months are published 
for general information. In each case the certificate of constituents or 
guarantee registered by the vendor is shown in brackets, thus—(36 per 
cent.)—immediately before the results of the analyses: — 

Elder, Smith, & Co., Limited. —Lawes’ Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 38 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 36*5 per 
cent., 38 per cent. 

Elder, Smith, & Co., Limited. —Elder Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (37 per cent.), 34*9 per cent. 

Clutterbuck Brothers. —Elder Superphosphate—Water-soluble 
phosphate (37 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 38*6 per cent., 37*1 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Mineral 
Superphosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*6 per cent., 
39*8 per cent., 39*6. per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), not 
tested ; acid-soluble phosphate (6*5 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Guano Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (25 per cent.), 32*2 per cent., 33*8 
per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate (5 per cent.), 4*7 per cent., 2*8 per 
cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (3 per cent.), 3*2 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—United Alkali Co. Mineral Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*5 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—Concentrated Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (90 per cent.), 93*6 per cent.; citrate-soluble phosphate 
(8 per cent.), 6*4 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited. —Albatross Mineral Superphosphate— 
Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37*3 per cent. 

D. <k J. Fowler, Limited.— Lion Brand Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 45*6 per cent. 

D. & J. Fowler, Limited, —Lion Brand Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (39 per cent.), 45*8 per cent. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Co.—Mineral Superphosphate—Water- 
soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 39 per cent., 39*5 per cent. 
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Norman & Co.—Reliance Superphosphate™-Water-soluble phos- * 
phate (34 per cent.), 36*8 per cent., 36*3 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (3 per cent.), not tested. 

Australasian Implement Co., Limited. —Farmers’ Favourite Fer¬ 
tiliser—Watex"-solnble phosphate (36 per cent.), 38*9 per cent., 36*2 per 
cent., 37*7 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Wheat Man¬ 
ure—Nitrogen (1*05 per cent.), 0*9 per cent., 0*75 per cent. ; water- 
soluble phosphate (28*1 per cent.), 29*1 per cent., 31*7 per cent. : citrate- 
soluble phosphate (5*9 per cent.), 6*8 per cent., 6. per cent.; acid-soluble 
phosphate (6 per cent.), 8*2 per cent., 6*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —Bone Super¬ 
phosphate—Nitrogen (1*6 per cent.), 1*4 per cent., 2 per cent.; water- 
soluble phosphate (15*2 per cent.), 27*4 per cent., 20*4 per cent. ; citrate- 
soluble phosphate (15*8 per cent.), 10*9 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6*8 per cent.), 13 per cent. 

S.A. Farmers’ Co-operative Union.— Black Horse Superphosphate 
—Water-soluble phosphate (36 per cent.), 37 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited. —S.A. Super¬ 
phosphate—Water-soluble phosphate (32 per cent.), 37*1 per cent. ; 
citrate-soluble phosphate (2 per cent.), 2*4 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6 per cent.), not tested. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.— Bone Manure 
—Nitrogen (3*5 per cent.), 3*6 per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (30*5 
per cent.), 39 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co.— Bone Manure—Nitrogen (2 per cent.), 3 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (30 per cent.), 32*2 per cent. 

Excelsior Manure Co. —Boneclust—Nitrogen (3*25 per cent.), 3*5 
per cent.; acid-soluble phosphate (44 per cent.), 45*2 per cent. 

Adelaide Chemical and Fertiliser Co., Limited.-— Bonedust— 
Nitrogen (2*5 per cent.), 3*1 per cent., 4*1 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (45 per cent.), 59 per cent., 44 per cent. 

L. Conrad.— Bonedust—Nitrogen (3*6 per cent.), 2*9 per cent.; 
acid-soluble phosphate (43'6 per cent.), 48*6 per cent. 

Norman & Co.™Reliance Thomas Phosphate—Acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (30 per cent.), 28*4 per cent. 

George Wills & Co.—H. & E. Albert’s Thomas Phosphate—Cit¬ 
rate-soluble phosphate (24 per cent.), 26*2 per cent.; acid-soluble phos¬ 
phate (6 per cent.), 7*5 per cent. 

Australasian, Implement Co., Limited.— Thomas Phosphate— 
Acid-soluble phosphate (29 per cent.), 30*8 per cent. 
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POTATO MANURING EXPERIMENTS. 

By W. L. Summers. 

Last October, at the request of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. 
Henry Curtis, of Piccadilly, near Mount Lofty, undertook a small experi¬ 
ment in the manuring of potatoes. Mr. Curtis’s garden is situated in a 
gully at the back of Mount Lofty, and is fairly typical of the market gar¬ 
den land of that locality. The soil consists of a good black sandy loam 
of considerable depth, with here and there a patch overlying a gravel run 
and somewhat drier than the rest of the land. 

The following were the conditions under which the experiment was 
carried out: —Land to be as even as possible in character: previous crop¬ 
ping for at least twelve months to have been the same over the whole 
area occupied by the plots ; all the plots to receive the same treatment 
throughout except in the matter of the manures applied; all plots to be 
planted at same time, and with the same variety of potato. Plots to be 
one square chain in area, and paths 3 ft. wide between each. 

Medium-sized setts of the Up-to-Bate potato were used for the test, * 
The land was well worked prior to planting, which was done about the 
middle of October. The previous crop on the block was the same variety 
of |)otato. The following table shows results of the experiment, the crop 
being lifted in February : — 


Results of Manuring Potatoes. 


No. 

of 

Plot 

Manure Applied 
per Acre. 

Yield 
per Acre. 

Increase in 
Yield over 
Unmanured 
Plot. 

Cost of 
Manure 
per Acre. 

Cost per cwt. 
of increase 
due to 
Manures. 

*{ 

8 cwt. Mineral Super .., 
2 cwt, SulphateAmmonia 
2 cwt. Sulphate Potash... 

Tons.cwts. 

! i 

! | 9 5 

1 

Tons. cwts. 

— 15 

£ s. d. 

4 7 0 

s. d. 

5 9f 

■1 

820 lbs. Bonedust 

1 cwt. SulphateAmmonia 

2 cwt. Sulphate Potash.. 

; | 10 10 

2 0 

4 9 0 

*2 *2-'~ 

“ *“ 10 

3 

No Manure 

8 10 

— 

— 

— 

4 ! 

) 

8 cwt. Mineral Super ... i in in 

2 cwt. SulphateAmmonia I ** 

2 0 

2 19 0 ' 

1 

5 1 

! 820 lbs. Bonedust 

1 cwt. SulphateAmmonia 

: | 11 10 

3 0 

3 1 0 

1 

1 0J 

/ 


In planning the experiments care was taken to apply the same 
quantity of nitrogen and phosphoric acid in the four manured plots. 
The object of the experiment was mainly to test:—(1) The comparative 
merits of mineral super and bonedust as a source of phosphoric acid; and 
(2) the effect of the addition of sulphate of potash. 
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The season turned out remarkably dry. Up to the end of December 
practically no rain fell on the land after the potatoes were planted, and 
the total fall from planting to digging was only about two inches. It 
was necessary, about the middle of December, to irrigate the portions of 
the plots which crossed the gravel run, as the plants were beginning to 
show the need for water, and later on the whole area of the plots was 
irrigated. The extreme season and the very high yield of the unmanured 
plot make any comparison of results difficult. The small increase shown 
in Plot 1 is surprising. In such a dry season the more soluble phosphate 
might have been expected to have done better. At present value of pota¬ 
toes the plot shows a profit, but under average conditions the reverse 
would have been the case. It will be noticed that the plots receiving 
potash yielded less than the corresponding plots wthout potash. This re¬ 
sult surprised Mr. Curtis and myself, as, judging from the foliage and 
general appearance, the potash plots on December 21 promised better, if 
anything, than the other plots. In reporting on results, Mr. Curtis says 
that, having watched the growth on each plot very closely, he is satisfied, 
notwithstanding the results, that in this locality the potato crops require 
to be manured with potash. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE, 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, March 8, there being present—Colonel Rowell, C.B. (Chair¬ 
man), Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, A. M, Daw¬ 
kins, J. Miller, B. Basedow, R. Caldwell, J. Hill, R. Marshall, and G. F. 
Cleland. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that the Hon/Minister had 
decided to have a Bill to consolidate the Vermin Destruction Acts pre¬ 
pared and introduced into Parliament early next session. He would be 
pleased to receive suggestions as to where the present Acts could be im¬ 
proved. 

The Hon. Minister intimated that Mr. T. E. Yelland had tendered 
his resignation as a member of the Council on account of his inability to 
attend meetings, and that the resignation had been accepted by Execu¬ 
tive Council. Regret was expressed at the necessity for Mr, Yelland’s 
resignation, and the Chairman was asked to convey to Mr. Yelland the 
thanks of the members for his services in the past. 

On the motion of Mr. Marshall, approval was given to the forma¬ 
tion of a Branch at Sutherlands, with the following gentlemen as mem¬ 
bers, viz.;-—Messrs. A. M. Twartz, J. F. G. Kernick, E. Schiller, C. 
Nitschke, C. H. Carter, F. Snell, B. Thiele, C. Strange, and H. J. Dart. 

The Secretary Murray Bridge Branch advised that it had been de¬ 
cided to close the Branch on account of difficulty experienced in securing 
regular attendance of members. 
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The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches: —Kapunda, Messrs. C. B. Domeyer, J. H. Pa-scoe, 
J. P. Daly, Peter Kerin, and A. W. Fawcett ; Gladstone, Mr. W. Grow- 
den; Port Pirie, Mr. J. W. Hannaford ; Kingston, Messrs. D. McBain, 
W. England, G. Barnett, and R. Jackson ; Port Broughton, Mr. W. Ton¬ 
kin ; Mundoora, Messrs. A. E. Arbon and R. Gardiner ; Balaklava, Mr. 
N. Reuter; Gawler River, Mr. James Hay man ; Davenport, Mr. N. A. 
Richardson ; Hartley, Mr. A. Wells ; Appila-Yarrowie, Mr. AY. H. Wait; 
Reeves Plains, Mr. Shepherd ; Arden Vale, Messrs. G. H. Williss, M. 
Searle, J. Semmens, H. Klingberg, F. Lehmann, A. Pradel, and P, 
Hannemann; Eudunda, Mr. P. Sieber; Penong, Mr. J. M. Edwards; 
Mannum, Messrs. W. Busch, R. T. Scott, A. Kowald, J. Pine, and F. 
Lahne. 

Mr. Caldwell read extracts from letter from Mr. B. Judkins, in refer¬ 
ence to the superiority of South Australian conditions generally to those 
of California, and some discussion took place on the question of develop¬ 
ing a market in Great Britain for South Australian honey. Mr. Sand- 
ford said his firm had made a strong but futile effort to open up the 
trade. For some reason our honey did not meet with. approval; in some 
quarters there was said to be a flavour of eucalyptus. Apart from this, 
however, there was no question that prime English honey was quite dis¬ 
tinct in flavour from South Australian, but it was a matter of the taste 
•of the individual as to which was the better. He was satisfied that 
South Australian honey was quite equal to, if not superior to, that pro¬ 
duced in the neighbouring States, and if a trade with Europe could be 
•opened up it would mean a great deal to our apiarists. On the motion 
•of Mr. Caldwell, it was resolved—“That the attention of the Hon. Minis¬ 
ter of Agriculture be directed to the desirableness of ascertaining through 
the Agent-General exactly what flavour in South Australian honey is 
•objectionable to the taste of the British consumer, with a view to assist¬ 
ing in the development of an export trade in honey.” 

Mr. Laffer called attention to the fact that no meeting had been 
•called of the committee appointed on the recommendation of the Coun¬ 
cil to assist the Director in determining the commercial value of the 
fruits at Mylor Typical Orchard. They had practically lost a year in 
this important work. While a lot of public money had been spent on 
the orchard he was satisfied that this money, would have been well spent 
if in the collection of apples They could find two or three good early 
export varieties, and in the pears secure better sorts than now growp. 
The Chairman and other members agreed with Mr. Laffer, and it was re¬ 
solved that the Hon. Minister be asked to take the necessary steps to at 
once call together the committee to meet the Director of the Typical Or¬ 
chard. 
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FARM AMD DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 


Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. report on April 1, 1905: — 

With the exception of a few sultry days, the weather during the month 
just concluded was most pleasant; but, unfortunately, rain lias persistently 
held off for such a lengthy period that water-carting now is general in the 
farming districts, even in some of the parts where shortage in this direction 
is seldom known. Feed has also become scarcer, and the outlook would, in¬ 
deed, be serious, only that at this time of the year the seasonable rains may 
■any day set in. 

Commerce. —It was scarcely to be ex nee ted that an equal volume of busi¬ 
ness would be put through as in the months immediately preceding March. 
However, merchants have had very little to complain of, the turnover being 
substantial, whilst country buying orders were quite up to expectations. In 
the city the general tone of trade was healthy. Satisfactory reports are to 
hand of the much improved position at Broken Hill, several of the big mines 
being now in full operation ; and, as the Metal market is again firm, prospects 
there are certainly favourable. 

Bread stuffs. —Cable advices from London report the European Wheat 
markets as very dull; the causes are mentioned as being, heavy shipments and 
far better harvest prospects in America. It is doubtful if a South Australian 
cargo could be sold at 32 /- per quarter c.i.f., JT.K., for orders ; while Victorian 
cargoes are valued at about 3d. less, and New South Wales at lower money 
still. The chief transactions during March took place in Victoria, where 
very large sales were made to shippers on the basis of about 3/4 per bushel f .o.b. 
In this State fanners are holding firmly, on to their Wheat, and the total 
business reported is very small indeed. Most of the ships chartered have been 
loaded, and it is difficult to see where any-advance in value can come from. 
Flour has found buyers for home consumption to a limited extent, but ship¬ 
ments have been few and far between, so that millers* stocks are fairly 
heavy, and there is little disposition, on their part to buy Wheat. The market 
in Fodder lines has not responded to the drought conditions, Chaff finding 
only a few enquiries from Sydney, and then only for prime green samples, 
while the local trade has been of a very ordinary character. Offal has been 
in very strong demand, no doubt caused by the long stretch of dry weather 
which we have experienced. A small parcel of Bran and Pollard has been 
imported from New South Wales, and further lots are stated to be following. 
Prices, there, however, are advancing, which would bring the c.i.f. to a 
parity with values here. Feeding Grains.—-Fanners are inclined to hold on 
to their stocks at present rates, the general impression being that an advance 
is imminent. In Cape Barley a fair turnover was experienced, but this 
mostly for seeding purposes. , 

Potatoes. —In our South-Eastern potato country excessive moisture p is 
frequently the trouble growers Have to combat; but this season the opposite 
conditions prevail—result, the yield of the early crop of the tuber is undoubt¬ 
edly light, and South Australia would have had to import heavily only that 
the acreage planted was fairly extensive. Values were disturbed owing to 
lower rates offering from the East, and with direct shipment/frpm Tasmania 
being quoted at a considerable reduction, to meet this competition, “Gamblers” 
had to come back to about 30/- per ton. Onions.—As predicted in our former, 
prices have well sustained, and the outlook points to certainly jno reduction 
on present quotations. 

Dairy Produce. —The markets throughout the Commonwealth have been 
considerably affected owing to the far-reaching effects of this dry spell, and 
even in Victoria the falling away in supplies of Butter has been most pro¬ 
nounced, and prices there sharply advanced several pence per pound. In 
South Australia print ^ Butters steadily lessened until quantities have now 
about reached the minimum, and, as a result, prices , attracted parcels from 
New South Wales and Victoria. In lower grade lines, especially Pastry, 
supplies were so short that at times there was only a narrow range in value 
between these and tops. Eggs,—Under the influence of a healthy export 
demand, coupled with the natural shrinkage, rates hardened until I/- per 
doz. lease was touched, but had to ease a penny on account of refrigerated 
sorts offering. Cheese.—Now that South Australian makes have again con¬ 
trolled the trade; a very fair volume of business is recorded. Bacon.- -It was 
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quite recognised that the exceptionally ltow rates obtaining for the live hog 
must necessarily cause a reaction, and, owing to the fewer numbers now being 
offered, curers are already finding a decided improvement in the demand, and 
Factory Sides show a rise, the market closing firm. Hams have also par¬ 
ticipated in the better sale. Honey, etc —The yield has been disappointingly 
light, to that at first predicted, so that apiarists are now wisely not pushing 
deliveries. Almonds were not in much request. On the other hand, there were 
no parcels of the new crop offering. 

Live Poultry.— -The market is not in any too satisfactory a state; this 
the result of forwardings being mostly of inferior and poor sorts, which buyers 
are disinclined to purchase, excepting at a price which leaves little to con¬ 
signors. 

Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/4 to 3/4-1 per bushel 60 fb. 

Flour. —City brands, £8 to £8/5/-; country, £7/5/- to £7/10/-. 

Bran, 1/-; Pollard, l/0-| per bushel of 20 fb. 

Oats. —Local Algerian and Dun, 1/11 to 2/1, prime; White Champions, 
2/6 to 2/7, prime. 

.Barley. —Cape, 2/- to 2/3 per bushel. 

Chaff. —£2/17/6 to £3 per ton of 2,240 lb., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
green, new. 

Potatoes. —Gamblers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft). 

Onions. —New locals, £10 to £11 for prime per ton of 2,240 ft>. 

Butter.— -Factory and creamery, fresh, in prints, 1/2 to 1/5; choice 
separators and best dailies, 1/- to 1/2; well-graded store and fair dailies, 
9£d. to 10|d. 

Cheese.—P rime new make, 5£d. to 6£d. per fb. 

Bacon. —Factory-cured sides, 6d. to 6~£d.; farm flitches and rolls, 4$d. 
to 5-id. 

Hams. —S.A. factory, Sd. per fb. 

Eggs. —Loose, lid. per doz. 

Lard. —In bladders, 5d.; bulk, 4d. per fb. 

Honey.— 2d. for prime, clear extracted (new season’s). Beeswax, 1/1 
per fb. 

Almonds.—S oft shells, Brandis, SJ-d.; kernels, 8d. per fb. 

Live Poultry. —Heavy-weight table roosters, worth 1/6 to 2/- each; 
good-conditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/- to 1/4; mixed sorts, lOd. to 
lid.; poor and weedy, 7d. to 9d.; ducks, 1/- to 2/-: geese, 2/- to 2/9; pigeons, 
6d.; turkeys, 4d. to 6-kl. per ft)., live weight, for fattening to good table sorts. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese, 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of March, 1905:- 


Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradoek 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quorn 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pirie 
Crystal Brook 
Port Broughton 
Bute 

Hammond 

Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre 

Wxrrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Caltowie 

Jamestown 

Gladstone 

Georgetown 

Narridy 

Bed hill 

Koolunga 

Carrieton 

Eurelia 

Johnsburg 

Orroroo 

Black Rock 

Petersburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mt. Bryan 

Burra 

Snowtown 

Brinkworth 

Blyth 

Clare 

Mintaro Central 
Watervale 
Auburn 
Manoora 


0 T 6 

Hoyleton 

— 

Balaklava 

— 

Port Wakefield 

— 

Saddleworth 

— 

Marrabel 

— 

Riverton 

o-os 

Tarlee 

0 * 2 © 

Stockport 

0'34 

Hamley Bridge 

0*25 

Kapunda 

0 B 1 

Freeling 

0*10 

Stockweli 

— 

Nuriootpa 

— 

Angaston 

0-08 

Tanunda 

017 

Lyndoch 

0-05 

Mallala 

0-08 

Roseworthy 

0-21 

Gawler 

019 

Smithfield 

019 

Two Wells 

0-03 

Virginia 

0*22 

Salisbury 

0*08 

Tea Tree Gully 

0*08 

Magill 

012 

Mitcham 

0*10 

Crafers 

— 

Clarendon 

0*06 

Morphett Vale 

— 

Noarlunga 

0*01 

Willunga 

0*03 

Aldinga 

0*03 

Normanville 

0*05 

• Yankalilla 

0*06 

Eudunda 

0 05 

Truro 

0*03 

Palmer 

— 

Mount Pleasant 

0*04 

Blumberg 

0*25 

Gumeracha 

0*07 

Lobethal 

017 

Woodside 

015 

Hahndorf 

0*16 

Nairne 

0*31 

Mount Barker 

0 ; 21 

0*12 

Echunga 


Macclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 

Callington 

Langhome’s Bridge 

Milang 

Wallaroo 

Kadina 

Moonta 

Green’s Plains 

Maitland 

Ardrossan 

Port Victoria 

Curramulka 

Minlaton 

Stansbury 

Warooka 

Yorketown 

Edithburg 

Fowler’s Bay 

Streaky Bay 

Port Elliston 

Port Lincoln 

Cowell 

Queenscliffe 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Meningie 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Coonalpyn 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances 

Naracoorte 

Lucindale 

Penola 

Millicent 

Mount Gambier 

Wellington 

Murray Bridge .. 

Mannum 

Morgan 

Overland Corner.., 
Renmark 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 

NORTHERN CONFERENCE AT PORT PIRIE* 

The Annual Conference of the Northern Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau was held at Port Pirie on February 23, 
the following representatives being present: —Crystal Brook Branch 
—Messrs, R. and P. Pavy, Venning, Hutchison, and Miell. Koolunga — 
Messrs. Jose and Sandow. Caltowie—Messrs. Hewitt, Kerr, Royal, Leh¬ 
mann, Jettner, and H. and J. McCallum. Gladstone—Messrs. Goode, 
Wornum, and Gallasch. Port Germein—Messrs. Kingcome, Blesing, 
and McHugh. Narridy—Mr. Dixon. Wandearah—Messrs. Eagle, Mini- 
day, Fuller, and Birks. Port Broughton—Mr. Dalby. Port Pirie — 
Messrs, Smith, Wright, Johns, Humphries, Jose, Teagm, Bell, Spain 
and Wilson. Messrs. J. Miller and A. M. Dawkins (members of the 
Council of Agriculture), Professor Angus, Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, 
Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), and a number of visitors were also 
piesent. 

Chairman's Address. 

Mr. W. Smith (Chairman of the Port Pirie Branch) presided, and 
gave a short address. He extended a hearty welcome to those present, 
especially to the new Professor of Agriculture and to the other represen¬ 
tatives of the Department of Agriculture. He intended to refer only to 
one matter, viz., were the Branches of the Agricultural Bureau doing 
their duty and justifying their existence % thought they were rather 
inclined to rest on their oars and to become somewhat lethargic in their 
aims and ambitions. They needed livening up to greater effort. In 
what direction shall it be? By more largely experimenting, aiming at 
an increase of production from the land, or by combination to do better 
in the disposal of their produce as well as in the purchase of necessities. 
Some Branches were doing this, and it is a movement capable of exten¬ 
sion. They wanted to farm their land more thoroughly, to bring 
it more under intense cultivation, so as to support a larger 
population; either to be able to keep their sons and their families on the 
home farms or to employ more labour. Too much of the brain and 
sinew of the country was leaving for other parts, and it should be their 
duty to seek the best means to keep and utilise it in the State. 

Mixed Farming. 

Mr. C. Goode (of Gladstone Branch) read a paper on this subject, to 
the following effect:—Great improvements have taken place during re¬ 
cent years in the methods employed by South Australian farmers in the 
cultivation and production of wheat. The general practice of fallowing; 
the advent of superphosphates and the drill; greater care in the selec¬ 
tion of seed and of the varieties of wheat sown, have made wheat-growing 
much more profitable than it was a few years ago. It is hardly possible 
to give too much attention to the cultivation of this cereal, which nnst 
continue to be the staple product of the greater proportion of their agri- 
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cultural lands for many years to come; but it is just possible that the 
great importance of the wheat-growing industry has been allowed to 
divert attention from other branches of industry which could be worked 
very profitably in conjunction with it. In the North they could not 
expect nor attempt to grow the variety of crops which some of the 
southern lands were capable of producing, but much more could be pro¬ 
duced in the Northern areas than many expect. Oats were now grown 
on a great many Northern farms where a few years ago they were 
thought impossible. Their value as horsefeed was, however, yet to he 
appreciated by many farmers; and while they may not pay to produce ‘in 
large quantities, sufficient could be grown on every farm to at least give 
the horses a change of diet. In the season 1902-3 (the driest on record 
in the district) Algerian oats yielded 25 bushels per acre on fallow on 
their farm, and the same land cropped the next season with wheat re¬ 
turned 20 bushels per acre. In 1903-4, from 40 acres of stubble land, 
they cut over 100 tons of hay ; and again this season, from land which 
the previous year gave 26 bushels of wheat, they cut one ton per acre of 
oaten hay. He thought, therefore, it would pay to crop a portion of the 
stubble land each year with oats for use on the farm. On fallow oats 
tend to become too rank, and consequently the hay is not appreciated by 
stock so well. In any case, he thought it preferable to chaff oaten hay 
instead of feeding it long. Barley is another cereal to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid in the North. With them it has also given 
excellent returns from stubble land; 10 acres last year yielded over 40 
bushels per acre, and this year 30 acres gave 15 bushels per acre, al¬ 
though the land was only scarified up once and sown after all other seed¬ 
ing had been completed. Barley is splendid feed for pigs, and its heavy 
yielding capabilities and the food value of the straw make it a very pro¬ 
fitable crop for consumption on the farm. Peas could, he thought, be 
grown on suitable spots on many farms. Last season they put in about 
8 acres with peas, which made rapid and luxuriant growth, but the dry Oc¬ 
tober and the depredations of caterpillars completely spoilt what promised 
to be a very good crop. This season they were more fortunate, and from 
about the same acreage gathered a nice stack of haulms and pods. The 
peas filled out well, but have not been thrashed out. As a bacon-produc¬ 
ing food peas hold a very high place; but for almost all live stock they 
provide a valuable change of diet. They had planted them each year 
on stubble land, and the rapid and luxuriant growth made oh both occa¬ 
sions led him to think that they can be grown successfully under ordi¬ 
nary conditions on most of their farms. The growing of green feed for 
feeding off by stock is another point in which they were behindhand. 
Barley, rape, kale, sorghums, and lucerne are all worthy of extensive 
trial. Such green stuff as cannot be consumed in its natural state could, 
in the form of ensilage, be stored up- for use later on. Where dairying 
is carried on ensilage will prove most valuable, and he would suggest 
that a portion, of the stubble land should be sown each year to a mixture 
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of cereals and peas, and converted into ensilage to feed the cows when 
other succulent feed is scarce. Pig-raising has received rather a shock 
.owing to the outbreak of swine fever in the State, but for those who 
still believe that “the best way to market your grain is on the hoof,” he 
would recommend the use of barley and peas, in conjunction with wheat, 
if not in substitution for it altogether. He would leave it to the poultry 
enthusiast to elaborate on the value of the fowl on the farm, and, un¬ 
doubtedly, as farmers, many of them yet have to learn their value. A 
good variety of food, such as the crops he had named, w r ould go a long 
way towards contributing to successful poultry raising and egg produc¬ 
tion. The practice of keeping sheep on the farm is now so general that 
there can be little difference of opinion as to their value as an aid to 
farming. Indirectly, they assist in keeping the fallow clean, but he did 
not advocate keeping sheep to do the work of the cultivator. Let the 
sheep eat as many of the weeds which grow on the fallow as they will 
without any punishment, but don’t starve them into eating that for 
which they have no relish. The direct returns from sheep are quite 
sufficient to justify their place on the farm. A fair return in wool alone 
is always assured, but it is in the production of lambs for freezing pur¬ 
poses that sheep will give the greatest profit. For this purpose un¬ 
doubtedly the crossbred lamb from the Merino ewe stands pre-eminent 
The Dorset-Horn has many advocates, and for early maturity this cross 
was difficult to beat; but, in his opinion, the Shropshire-Merino cross 
produced the ideal lamb for the freezers. Short on the leg, square¬ 
bodied, and splendid doers, carrying a profitable fleece, they combine 
merits found in few, if any, other crossbred lambs. Two hundred and 
ten lambs of this description netted them an average of 15s. per head 
this season, while the ewes which reared them returned 5s. per head for 
wool. He attributed the splendid condition in which, these lambs were 
marketed to the fact that they had used superphosphates fairly heavily 
on their land during the past five years. The quantity of the feed had 
increased, and the quality also, and he would advise liberal applications 
of superphosphates with the various crops sown. Do not be afraid to 
get up into the hundredweights. It is a sound investment, and if they 
did not get the full benefit directly in the wheat it would more than come 
back after the lambs were marketed. 

An interesting discussion ensued, members giving their experiences in 
the use of manures. Several stated that on their land anything over 60 
ft>. to 90 lb. of super per acre was unprofitable. On the other hand, one 
member said since he had put on heavier dressings his yields had been 
doubled. The Hon. Alfred Catt raised the question as to whether the 
continuous use of phosphates by themselves would not exhaust the soil of 
other constituents. Professor Angus, in reply, stated that it was only a 
matter of time when it would be necessary to apply some other constitu¬ 
ent, most probably nitrogen first,* as South Australian soils, appeared rich 
in potash. They must not forget, however, that manuring was only one 
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factor in production. Cultivation was a most important factor. Aus¬ 
tralian farmers laid themselves open to the charge of not cultivating 
their land thoroughly; at any rate, cultural operations were not so tho¬ 
rough or systematic as in the old country. Of course, it was only by 
actual experiment that they could find out what procedure was best, and 
no doubt much of the diversity of experiences mentioned in the discus¬ 
sion was due to variation in soil, etc. He intended to make experimen¬ 
tal work a prominent feature in the operations of the Department of 
Agriculture, and relied upon the members of the Bureau for their co¬ 
operation and support. 

Dairying on the Farm. 

The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, written by Mr. J. 
Parley, of Narridy Branch, of which the following is the substance: — 

Any one intending to go in solely for dairying should select 
a farm as near the railway and, market or butter factory as possible, 
to save cartage, and that they may be enabled to deliver their cream or 
milk in the best of condition, which is a most important item in connec¬ 
tion with dairying. But on all farms a few cows can be turned to a source 
of profit, and especially where the farmer has a family. A cross of the 
Shorthorn with any other breed than the Holstein or Hereford would be 
the most suitable class of cattle to keep on the farm for general purposes, 
for, in addition to milk and butter qualities, it was advisable to raise a 
class of cattle that would realise a fair price in the market for beef. The 
dairy should be built of stone, with iron roof, and a second roof of 
straw or reeds above, about three feet in the ground. Good ventilation 
is essential. It is out of the question to keep any dairy quite cool when the 
thermometer registers over 100° in the shade, but a dairy built as 
above will cool very quickly with a cool change. For a herd of nine or 
ten cows it is necessary to purchase a 30 gallon capacity separator, but 
the separating should not be done in the dairy, as it is almost impossible 
to avoid spilling milk when separating, and it would have a detrimental 
effect on the quality of the butter produced. He believed that taints in 
butter, which were often attributed to weeds, would mostly be found to 
originate from conditions existing after the milk has left the cow. Con¬ 
sequently nothing but milk, cream, and butter should be kept in the 
dairy. The dairy should be whitewashed frequently. The secret in suc¬ 
cessful dairying is cleanliness. The present method of marketing their 
produce was not satisfactory. They were entirely in the hands of pri¬ 
vate firms, and there was a strong feeling amongst many farmers that 
they did not always get a fair deal. He would, therefore, advocate the 
establishment of a farmers' co-operative butter factory in Adelaide, in 
which suppliers only should be shareholders, and that the profits should 
be divided according to the amount of produce contributed by each 
shareholder. He was not in sympathy with the action, of the Govern¬ 
ment in appointing a man as Dairy Instructor to tour the country, eclu- 
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eating the farmers on dairying matters. In his opinion this was 
simply waste of money, as most farmers’ wives knew as much or more 
about dairying than the instructor, and with those who do not pay at- 
tention to cleanliness in the dairy all the instruction that can be given 
will make no difference. They could, however, profitably utilise the ser¬ 
vices of these instructors in examining all butter for export, and stop¬ 
ping the shipment of any but first-class butter. Those dairymen who 
were careless could have no better instruction than to find their inferior 
product unsaleable, or only to be sold at a sacrifice. That much inferior 
butter was exported was shown by the prices obtained in London, South 
Australian butter realising, 6s. per cwt. less than Victorian. He was 
satisfied that the dairying industry was worthy of more attention than 
had been given to it in the past, especially in respect to the quality of 
the product. 

Professor Angus briefly criticised the paper. In South Australia 
many farmers were handicapped in that their conditions were not en¬ 
tirely suited to dairying pursuits. He was strongly in favour of the 
Shorthorn milking strain of cattle, but they must not overlook the fact 
that there were also beef strains of Shorthorns. There was nothing to 
beat the Shorthorn for crossing, to secure a dual-purpose cow, but the 
dairyman should not go beyond the second cross. If they got a good 
milking strain of cows, he advised them to stick to it, whatever breed it 
was. More attention must be paid to the quality of their butter. He 
had been greatly surprised at the inferior quality of some of the butter 
that was being exported to London. High quality and uniformity were 
essential if they were to realise satisfactory prices in London. 

Cultivation and Implements. 

Mr. W. J. Venning read a paper on this subject. The results of 
their daily practice in the cultivation of the soil were exciting the mind 
of the farmer to enquiries as to what were the best methods of cultivation. 
Generally it could be said that on the Northern plains fallowing had been 
proved to be essential. They found great, variations in the soils of any 
»one district and on individual farms, and these variations must be 
studied by the farmer. With most of their lands deep cultivation was a 
mistake ; it brought the raw soil to the surface. In some cases it might 
be an advantage to stir the soil deeper than usual, but the subsoil must 
not be brought to the surface. The objects of cultivation were to turn 
under and destroy weeds, to clean the land, and to improve its condi¬ 
tion, but he failed to note any instance of benefit derived in these dis¬ 
tricts from the ploughing under of stubble. Deep cultivation on their 
low lands seemed to bring the salt to the surface, and on the higher and 
lighter lands caused drift. They could always gain useful knowledge by 
studying the work of the diligent, successful man. He had done this for 
a long while, and nowhere on their low country had he found good crops 
grown on deeply-worked land. The best results were obtained where the 
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land was ploughed lightly and thoroughly worked to clean it, and to 
secure a fine mould for the seedbed. They needed to get their crops to 
start away well and to make good growth during the winter, but this 
would not be attained if the seed was sown in badly worked land, with 
rough or partly broken clods. With heavy land, whether they ploughed 
deeply or shallow, they could not use the harrows too freely. The utility 
of fallowing having been proved, the question as to when the land should 
be broken up is one of great importance. It had frequently been shown 
that certain land gave the best results when ploughed up in February or 
March, and worked throughout the winter. This early ploughing let the 
sun and air penetrate the soil, and appeared to have a marked influence 
on the fertility of the soil. The growth of weeds on the fallow must be 
prevented, as they take up the moisture required for the crop. In 
ploughing, they would find that if they turned under a lot of dry rub¬ 
bish the soil remained too open and loose, and for this reason he con¬ 
sidered it preferable in the dry areas to either leave the stubble land out 
for a year or two, or to burn it before ploughing. Cultivation of a 
growing crop has two objects: the stirring of the surface soil and the des¬ 
truction of weeds which rob the crop. Professor Custance years ago told 
him that it was beneficial to harrow after rain, but his experience was that 
under such circumstances they did not harm the weeds much. While 
the general experience was that harrowing the crop was beneficial, he 
could not say at what stage of growth the operation should be perform¬ 
ed. In regard to implements, there had been many improvements of 
late years in their ploughs, but he was afraid that they could not claim * 
that these improvements had tended to better cultivation. They had 
seen that one of the objects of cultivation was to loosen the soil, but if 
they examined the bottom of the furrow left by one of the latest ploughs 
with a long sole plate, they would find a smooth, hard face. When the 
roots of the wheat plant get down to this they would spread out, instead 
of penetrating into the moist ’ subsoil. Then, again, all their modern 

ploughs have wide shares for destroying weeds. These leave a smooth 
bottom, and, in his opinion, this was a great mistake, 

Considerable discussion followed the paper, especially on the subject 
of deep ploughing. Several members agreed that on the western side of 
Flinders Range deep ploughing was usually a mistake, while others from 
the eastern districts, where the land was heavier, had found deeper cul¬ 
tivation beneficial. Mr. Gallasch agreed with Mr. Venning that the wide 
share left a smooth bottom, but this could be avoided by using disc im¬ 
plements. He had harrowed his crops when about six, inches in height, 
and thought they had benefited from it. Mr. Johns thought they could 
not lay down any hard-and-fast rules, as each farmer must be guided by 
his own surroundings and conditions. 'He found, for instance, that he 
dare not treat his sandy land in the way generally recommended, as there 
was too much risk of its drifting. Mr. Wornum thought that often vary¬ 
ing results were due more to the condition of the seeedbed than to the 
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depth to which the land was pious-heel. They must secure a good seed¬ 
bed, whatever the nature of the previous cultivation. Mr. Dawkins held 
that cultivation was quite as important as manuring. They should 
keep the land in fine tilth throughout the summer to conserve the mois¬ 
ture, and to encourage nitrification. A fine surface and firm seedbed 
were important factor's in the production of a good crop. In connection 
with deep cultivation they must remember that if they turned the sour 
subsoil to the surface, it would be two or three years before it would be 
in fit condition to grow crops. Professor Angus agreed with those who 
said that no hard-and-fast rule could be laid clown in regard to methods 
of cultivation. Each must study his particular conditions. Deep 
ploughing and deep cultivation were not the same. While it might not 
pay to plough deeply, deep Stirling of the under soil without bringing it 
to the surface was beneficial. Probably the use of disc cultivators would 
overcome the difficulty referred to in connection with the use of wide 
shares. He was satisfied that cultivation played a more important part 
in the success of the crop than it was given credit for. With a good rain¬ 
fall and thorough cultivation there was not much necessity for the use of 
artificial manures. Pie ‘was of opinion that in burning off the stubble 
the farmers made a great mistake, as they destroyed what would cost a 
lot of money to replace, viz., nitrogen. Why should not the farmer col¬ 
lect the stubble, mix it with soil, and let it decompose before putting it 
back on the land ? 

Common Ailments of the House. 

Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave a very interesting and instruc¬ 
tive address on this subject, illustrating his remarks by the aid of 
blackboard sketches. The following is a short abstract of some of the 
principal points dealt with: —The horse had one peculiarity that should 
be noted: he could not breathe through his mouth. It was a common 
but dangerous practice to give a horse medicine through its nose, some¬ 
times resulting in serious trouble owing to the fluid reaching the lungs. 
In drenching a horse the proper method was to put a halter under his 
top jaw, raise the head, pouch the lips, and pour the medicine in at the 
back of the teeth, where he could not get rid of it except by swallowing. 
If it is placed on the tongue a clever horse will block it every time. 
Dealing with lampas, he said this was not a disease, but a trouble due to 
the horse erupting his teeth, causing the membrane of the palate to swell. 
The practice of burning the lampas was brutal and unnecessary. When 
it was done, the usual result was that the teeth were affected by decay 
below the gums, and the animal suffered from foul breath for the rest of 
his life. A horse with lampas should be fed on soft food, and in obsti¬ 
nate cases lance the swelling close to the gums. To prevent the knife 
going in too far, put a piece of cork on the blade. Care must be taken to 
avoid cutting a nerve or artery. Dealing with the eye, Mr. Desmond 
called attention to the injury caused by the glare where the stables 
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were whitewashed, and advised putting a little lampblack in the wash to 
■colour it. Ophthalmia was quite common in the North, and the treat¬ 
ment recommended was bathing with a weak solution of washing soda. 
Much eye trouble was caused by improperly shaped blinkers. The 
blinker should sit close behind the eye, and open out wide in front, to let 
the horse see on both s,.des as well as in front. Strangles was another 
common complaint, and was closely allied to influenza. He had treated 
of both these complaints in a recent issue of The Journal of Agriculture. 
With sore shoulders cleanliness was essential, and simple applications 
were best. A very strong solution of washing soda was unequalled. To 
avoid sore shoulders, see that each horse had its own collar, and that it 
is kept clean. Before using a new collar soak it well in water, so that 
it will shape itself to the horse’s neck. Dealing with the shoeing of 
horses, he stated that the average blacksmith was too free with the 
knife, and often ruined the hoise’s feet. It was rare to see a horse with a. 
natural hoof now, and this was due to irrational practices in shoeing. 
The rasp should never touch the outside of the hoof, and neither the 
frog nor the bars should be cut. ‘Where possible to do so, it was better 
to keep the horse unshod. Before a horse was re-shod it was a good 
practice to take off the shoes and work him for a few days without them, 
Sidebone was caused by concussion due to the removal of the frog. On 
the subject of feeding and watering, the speaker remarked that . s the 
capacity of a horse’s stomach was about four gallons, it was not a ra¬ 
tional practice to allow him to drink directly after a good feed ; yet how 
many farmers did this ? The proper method was to let him have a drink 
first. No injury would result from allowing a horse to drink when he is 
hot, provided the water is not very cold. Such large carrying firms as 
John Hill & Co., Limited, the tramway companies, and others allowed 
their horses to drink whenever they could get it. Dealing with intes¬ 
tinal trouble, the horse-owner was advised not to he in a hurry to give 
medicine. They might give the animal something to deaden the pain 
and allow nature a chance to remove the cause. The different forms of 
colic and their treatment were described. He did not favour the use of 
opium as a narcotic for horses; chlorodyne was much superior. For a 
hack the dose would be a tablespoonful of the imported article, or one 
and a half tablespoonfuls of the local. For a draught horse the close 
should be increased. 

Considerable discussion followed, a number of questions being asked 
by members of the audience. 

Agricultural Experiments. 

Professor W. Angus gave a short address on the purpose and value 
of agricultural experiments. He also indicated the lines upon which the 
Department intended to take up this work, and appealed to members of 
the Bureau for assistance in carrying out the experiments. 
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Dairying. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor) gave an interesting address on 
the general aspects of dairying, illustrating his remarks with numerous 
lantern illustrations. 

Social. 

The proceedings closed with a social to the visitors, a very enjoyable 
evening being spent. 


DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. ji 

|i 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 

Apr. 19 May 

17 : 

Morchard 

Apr. 15 

May 13 

Arthurton 

* 13 

— '• 

Morgan 

15 

13 

Bagster 

15 

20 

Morphett Vale 

18 

— 

Balaklava 

3 

13 : 

Mount Gambier 

8 

— 

Booleroo Centre 

18 

16 

Mount Remarkable 

13 

18 

Bowhill 

1 

6 

Nanfcawarra 

19 

17 

Brinkworth 

7 

5 

Naracoorte 

8 

13 

Burra 

15 

19 

Narridy 

22 

— 

Cherry Gardens 

18 

16 

Norton’s Summit .. 

14 

19 

Clare ■ 

14 

19 

Onetree Hill 

13 

18 

Colton 

1 

6 

Orroroo 

14 

12 

Eudunda 

17 

15 

Penola 

8 

13 

Finniss 

3 

1 

Penong 

15 

— 

Forest Range 

13 

18 

Petina 

22 

20 

Gawler River 

14 

i9; 

Pine Forest 

18 

16 

Gladstone 

1 

6 

Port Broughton 

15 

13 

Golden Grove 

20 

18 1 

Port Elliot 

15 

20 

Gumeracha 

17 

15 

Port Lincoln 

22 

19 

Hartley 


19 

Port Pirie 

15 

13 

Inkerman 

18 

16 

Redhill 

18 

16 

Johnsburg 

15 

— 

Richman’s Creek ... 

17 

22 

Kanmantoo 

14 

19 

Riverton 

15 

20 

Kingscote 

10 

8 

Saddleworth 

21 

— 

Kingston 

29 

27 i 

Stansbury 

1 

— 

Koolunga 

13 

18 

Strathalbyn 

17 

15 

Koppio 

20 

18 

Utera Plains 

15 

20 

Longwood 

22 

20 

! Virginia 

17 

15 

Lyndbch 

13 

18 

Wandearah 

17 

15 

Maitland 

1 

6 

Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

15 

20 

Mallala 

3 

1 

Willunga 

1 

6 

Mannum 

14 

19 

Wilmington 

12 

17 

Meningie 

8 

13 

Wilson 

15 

— 

Millicent 

13 

4 

WoolunduDga 

8 

13 

Minlaton 

8 

6 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Tatfara^ February IQ, 

Present— Messrs. Fisher (chair), Wiese, Stanton, Reschke, Truman, Kill- 
mier, and Bond (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Sec retails report showed twelve meetings 
held, with an average atendanoe of only six members. 

Manuring. —Members wished to know best kind of manure to use on poor, 
sandy soil over clay. [Impassible to- say without further details,— Ed.] 


Davenport, February 16. 


Present —Messrs. Hewitson (chair), Hodshon, Roberts, Pryor, Bothwell, 
Kingham, and Lecky (Hon. Sec,). 

Question Box. —A number of questions were asked through the Bureau 
question box, and these had been submitted prior to the meeting to different 
members for reply. The principal items are published below. 

Rabbit Destruction.— Where the poison cart is not used, Mr. Kingham 
suggested that the local governing bodies and station owners should encourage 
the destruction of rabbits by buying properly stretched skins from trappers 
and others, paying a halfpenny per to. under Adelaide prices, to cover cost of 
sending to market. If the skins were painted with weevil wash and properly 
tied up in bundles they could be kept for a long while without injury. 

Fallowing.— Mr. Hodshon considered fallowing advisable only on stiff 
land in this district, and' preferred summer fallow to winter fallow. 

Potatoes. -"-Mr. Hodshon recommended planting potatoes for first crop 
in January or February in this locality, covering the seed to a, depth of 4 in. 

Breed of Sheep. —Mr. Pryor considered the Merino the best for their 
northern country, but in other parts the climatic conditions and the markets 
available make other breeds worthy of consideration. In some parts the 
Merino iis not suitable, the Lincoln taking its place, while in those districts 
where breeding of lambs for export can be undertaken, the Merino ewe, crossed 
with Shropshire, Dorset-Horn, or Lincoln ram, is the favourite. 

Watering Horses, —Members differed somewhat on this point, Mr* Both¬ 
well would allow -a thirsty horse that was not heated to drink water before feed¬ 
ing but not otherwise. Two members quoted an article 1 in which free access 
to feed and water was recommended, and they agreed with this advice. 

Mixed Farming,— In reply to question as to what branch of rural industry 
could be most profitably worked in the North in conjunction with wheat¬ 
growing, Mr. McDonald strongly recommended the keeping of sheep. With 
careful selection and management sheep would pay well on their northern 
farms. 


Does Poultry-breeding Pay?— Mr. Lecky, in reply to this question, con¬ 
tended that poultry-breeding in this district did not piay, owing to cost of 
food; though poultry kept for private use repaid the householder. Mr,.King- 
ham submitted a statement showing results of 41 weeks* experience with Ids 
fowls, as under:—■, 


Dr. 

1904: May 1— £ s. d. 

To value 38 fowls 
,, „ 6 young fowls 

,, .. 16 chicks ... 

1905: Feb. 15— 

To value 41 weeks* food ... 4 2 
„ „ eggs for sitting 0 7 

„ ,. profit• balance ... 7 14 


2 17 
0 4 
0 4 


d. 

3 

(> 


Or. 

1905: Feb, 15— j £ B. 

Total value eggs laid ... 8 13 
,, fowls ; eaten and 

. sold | . 2 5 

,, ,, stock, j24 fowls, at 

Is. 6d. 1 16 0 

,, ,, 33 young pullets, 

at Is. 1 13 0 

,, „ 21 young cockerels, 

at Is. 110 


... £15 8 9 


Total 


Total 


... £15 8 9 
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Dairying in the North. .Mr. Roberts did not consider farmers in the 

North had given sufficient attention, to the question of the establishment of 
butter factories. Dairying could be profitably carried on in the Far North 
to a greater extent than at present. Mr. Pryor considered that the Jack of 
facilities for carrying milk and cream was a grave drawback, not only to the 
establishment of butter factories, but also to the development of dairying 
generally. 

Stopping Drift Sand. -Mr. Hoklsworth replied to question as to best 
means of stopping tsand-drifts. Marram grass was’ unequalled for coast 
drifts, but had proved a failure on the red sands round Port Augusta. Couch 
grass had been most successful. Johnson grass, ice plant, portulacca, and other 
plants had also proved useful. Be considered it almost, essential that a cover¬ 
ing of some sort should, be placed oil the sand to hold it while the grass or 
bushes were getting a hold. For this purpose farmyard manure spread to a 
depth of 3 inches was most useful, a fair amount of herbage being produced 
while the native herbage flourished. Seaweed, city refuse, and street sweep¬ 
ings were also effective agents. 

'Lucerne for Stock. ---Mr. Pryor had found from experience that the best 
time to cut lucerne for feeding to horses, both from an economical point of 
view as regards the lucerne, and also to the advantage of the animal being 
fed, was just as it was coming into flower. The crop was then at its heaviest 
and best, being firm and solid without being hard or tough, and with plenty 
of moisture without being watery. To give to cows to get the best return 
in either milk or butter it should be cut in the flower stage. 


PemomgA February 18 . 


Present Messrs. Oats (chair), Weber, Murray, Sleep, F. G. and E. J. 
Richardson, Saunders, Shipard, and Wiseman (Hon. Sec.), and three vsitors. 

Seeding and Cultivation. The Chairman read a paper on tlv»s sub¬ 
ject. When the West Coast was first settled, the farmer sowed his seed in the 
most convenient paddock, as the land was all new and free from weeds; but 
noiv that lie is deal dig with land that has carried several crops, and lias to¬ 
co n tend with weeds and rabbits, he must use his head before he uses his 
implements. It is not always that lie can put in crop the most suitable block 
of laud, as, on account of the necessity for protecting the crop from rabbits, it 
is necessary to keep the cultivated land in a compact block. Unless a man has 
new laud to crop, he should fallow some land each winter. On the box country 
the more he could fallow the better; but on the scrub land fallowing had 
not always proved a success, though his experience had been that, apart from 
the yield of grain, the straw was heavier on the fallowed land. The box land 
should be veil worked during the spring; but owing to the liability ^ of the 
scrub land to drift ho thought they would gain nothing by spring cultivation, 
but it should be worked again in some way before starting seeding operations. 
Ho considered the plough the best implement- for this purpose, working as 
shallow as possible so long as all the land is turned. The drill should be kept 
close up to the plough ; although somewhat slow, the drill was preferable to the 
plough with seed box attachment, as it sowed the seed to a regular depth. As 
their land was not clear of sticks, stones, etc., he thought the disc-drill more 
suitable Hum the hoe-drill. Seeding should be started about the beginning 
of April, and finished, about May 20. It was very important that good seed 
should be sown, As there were a number of good rust-resisfAng or rust- 
escaping wheats, some of these should be selected. The experiences of the 
past' two years had shown them the necessity for this. Smutty seed should 
not be used, unless quite necessary, in which case it should be carefully 
pickled. They had but little experience in the use of fertilisers in this dis¬ 
trict. He put on 100 lb. per acre of super four yeans ago ; but the crop was 
poorer than on the unmanured land. Last year he drilled i'n 50 fb. of super 
per acre, and was satisfied that with an average rainfall the manure would 
pay well, for itself. ' A lengthy discussion on fallowing ensued. Members 
generally agreed that fallowing would pay well on the plain and bush land, 
and that the plough was the best implement for destroying weeds. 
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RIchman ? s Creels February 20, 

Present— Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), Wright, J. M. and J. K. Kelly, 
Nicholson, Roberts, Hilder, McSkimming, Gebert, J. H. and F. H. Lehmann 
(JB.cn. Sec.), and lour visitors. 

Deep v. Shallow Ploughing. —The Chairman initiated a discussion on 
this subject. The grey soil of the district, if worked deeply, became too 
loose, and would not set down firm, the result, being that the seed was buried 
too deeply, and the crop was a failure, Mr. Wright said he would only plough 
3 inches deep, as he did not consider, with their porous soils, deeper stirring 
was necessary. Most of the members agreed that deep ploughing was not. 
desirable in this district; but Messrs. H. V. Wright and J. McSkimming 
found that on their farms ploughing 5 inches deep gave best results. 

Raising Water.- —Discussion took place on best and cheapest means of 
raising water from wells. Windmills had not proved an unqualified success, 
and on several farms had been replaced by homeworks or windlass. The 
majority of the members thought that only powerful and well-made windmills 
and pumps would be satisfactory in wells 100 feet or more in depth. Mr, 
A. Nicholson considered windpower the cheapest and most effective power for 
raising water; he had had one mill in use for twelve years over a well 100 feet 
in depth, and it was only recently that he had had to"pay for trifling repairs. 

Wheat Exhibits. —Several specimens of wheat were exhibited. Mar¬ 
shall’s No. 3 was placed first, and Steinwedel second. 

Destruction of Rabbits.—M embers were of opinion that the most effect¬ 
ive way to deal with the rabbit was to distribute phosphorised pollard first, 
afterwards digging out the burrows. 

Sowing Wheat. In reply to question, members generally advocated sow¬ 
ing wheat 2 inches deep with the drill. If possible, they would sow after 
rain, when there was sufficient moisture to cause early germination. They did 
not consider it was wise to sow before the middle of March. 

. Separator Milk for Calves. —Most members considered froesh separator 
milk good feed for calves, and would not add anything to it to replace the 
butter fat that- had been abstracted. Mr. J. M. Kelly stated that he made it 
a practice to add a little salt to the milk before feeding it to his calves. 


Luclndale^ February 18 

Present —Messrs. Feuerheerdt (chair), Tavender, Mclnnes, Carmichael, 
Dow, Williams, Lanberg, Mathe&on, and Beaton (Hon. Sec.). 

Purifying Water with Bluestone. —The Chairman stated that having 
noticed the report of the successful use of bluestone in reservoirs and dams for 
destroying weeds and algae, lie had tried it in a well and tank where a green 
scum always formed on the water. The result had been very satisfactory, 
the water being quite free from scum three weeks after treatment. (Great 
car© must be exercised in the use of bluestone for this purpose, as, if an excels 
is used, the result may be disastrous.— Ed.] 


Mount Bryan East, February IS 

Present— Me^rs. T. Wilks (chair), E. "Wilks, Bryce, Teddy, B. M. and 
K. W. Duns can (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

. The Agricultural Bureau.- -The Hon. Secretary read a paper mi the 
objects, privileges, and duties of members of the Bureau. The object of the 
Bureau lvas the improvement of the agricultural industry by the dissemina- 
tion or practical information and scientific knowledge. The Bureau was 
largely utilised bv the scientific officers of the Department for educating the 
tanners m the latest methods in the raising and treatment of produce. In 
his opinion it was a great privilege to be a member of the Bureau, and there 
were also certain duties attached to membership. A member should be a regular 
attendant at the meetings, and take his share of the work. He should feel it 
his duty to bring under the attention of other members any matter of prae- 
tical interest connected with • agriculture which he may notice, and should 
give freely of his experience for the benefit of his fellows. If each member 
would realise his responsibilities in this direction, the monthly meeting of the 
Bureau would be both interesting and instructive to all concerned. 
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Angaston* February 25. 

Present .-Messrs. Bundle (chair), Snell, Plush, Friend, Player, Trimmer, 

A. and S. 0. Smith, Evans, Thorn, Salter, Shannon, and Matthews (Hon, 

See.). 

Tasmanian Fruit-growing. —At previous meeting Mr. Jas. Randle read 
a paper on this subject to the following effect:—Most orchards are planted 
on the .north-eastern side of hills, and the soil is not by any means rich, 
but has a sound clay, subsoil, with an excess of moisture, which is carried off by 
draining. Drains are cut, and rough stones placed in the bottoms, then cut¬ 
tings, etc., thrown in, and the earth filled in on them. Soil is broken up to 
a depth of from 10 to 12 inches. Holes are dug a spit deep, about 2 Ft. 6 in. 
across. The soil from the hole is thrown aside to sweeten, some time before 
planting. Trees are planted from 10 to lo feet apart. One-year-old trees 
with single stems are preferred. These are cut back to within 1 foot of the 
surface, and the following year each shoot to about 8 inches. This gives a 
good, sound foundation on which to build the future tree. Great care is 
taken during the first five years to get the trees into shape. Most young 
trees will make sufficient buds without leaving spurs on them; but this depends 
on the land they are planted in. If the ground is strong and rich, it is sometimes 
a trouble to settle the trees into bearing. In such a case it is advisable to 
give them a shock by summer pruning, which will check their growth and 
make them form fruit-spurs; but if the land is light they seldom require 
such treatment. The principal apple-growing district is on the Huon River, 
where over half a million, bushels were produced last season. One comes to 
the first orchard about 15 miles from Hobart (south), on the Huon Road, and 
they extend for 30 miles, or nearly to the south coast; and on the west, up the 
Huon for 10 miles to and past Franklin to Geevestown ; and east to Port 
Cygnet, about the same distance. One is struck by the lowness and spread 
of the trees, and the enormous, crop they carry. All orchards he saw had 
been well worked; but at the time lie was there (middle of November) the 
ground was too wef to put a horse 1 on it. The rainfall in some of the towns 
in this district runs up to 40 odd inches. Last year Tasmania produced 
070,000 bushels of apples, of which nearly 500,000 bushels were exported to 
Europe, besides large quantities to Victoria and New South Males. One 
gentleman expressed himself strongly om the question of over-production. 
He thinks, with the enormous areas of land being planted, that in the near 
future apples will be hardly worth picking. Mr. Bundle'did not, however, 
agree with him, as there is not the slightest doubt that as the price of apples 
comes within the reach of the poorer classes in England the quantity con¬ 
sumed will be enormously increased. While the retail price at the present 
in London was almost prohibitive to any with small incomes, still the grower 
gets but a small picking of this, the whole trouble being that freight and 
charges are too high. Seine very heavy yields are obtained in Tasmanian 
orchards. One French Crab tree yielded 40 bushels, and half an acre of 
Cleopatra*? gave the owner €120 worth of fruit sold in Hobart last year. Good 
apple land is very expensive* On the Huon virgin soil is selling at £40 to £60 
per acre, and the cost of preparing the land is heavy. An orchard in bearing 
in the Bagdad Valley sold tor £240 per acre. Apple cases are very much 
cheaper. Messrs. Jones & Co., Hobart, quote boxes'not made up at 4Jd. in a 
smell way, or 4RL for lots of, say, 6,000, Pear boxes are made to take one 
layer only; sisse, 30 x 15 x 3 in, deep, outside measurement; 5-in. palings are 
used for’top and bottom. In making up the cases a thick plank bench is 
used, with grooves cut in at the required distance, about 1 in, deep, to take 
ends of boxes. These hold the ends in an upright position while one side m 
nailed on. The various diseases and pests ■ affecting the trees were referred 
to, and the measures adopted to combat them were outlined. So far as he could 
ascertain, the following were the apples most in favour -Worcester Pearmain, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Stunner Pippin, New York Pippin (Cleopatra), Lane’s 
Prince Albert, Jonathan, Crofton Pearmain, Pom me de Niege, French Crab, 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, Alfriston, and Adams’ Pearmain. Other matters of in¬ 
terest, including a visit to the Government Poultry Farm, the fat lamb in¬ 
dustry, the growth of fodders, the studs of sheep, cattle, and horses, were 
also touched on. 

Miobuba,—M r. F. Salter read a paper on a recent visit, to the MTdnra 
Irrigation Colony. He made a careful inspection of various vineyards and' 
gardens, drying-sheds, packing-houses, # eic„ and was well pleased with his 
trip. He gave” an interesting description of what he saw, and had formed 
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the opinion that Miklura was admirably suited for the growth of raisin and 
sultana vines and lemons, while the currant did fairly well. Apricots did 
well on suitable soil, and were very free from disease: they were, however, 
exceedingly susceptible to injury by salt. The salt question was undoubtedly 
one of the greatest difficulties that faced Mildura growers. ' The “get-up” of 
the dried products, which Mr. Salter brought back with him, was an object 
lesson to mein tiers. 

Visit to Ev and ale. -This meeting was held at Messrs. F vans Bros . f 
fruit-drying establishment. Members were shown over the works, and were 
greatly impressed by the magnitude and completeness of the plant, and the 
high quality of the dried products. 


Koolunga, March 16. 

Present —Messrs. Butcher (chair), Button, Sandow, Shipway. Palmer, 
Jose, Fuller, Hutchison, L-awry, Butterfield, Burgess, and Noack (Hon. Sec.) 

Cost op Wheat-growing .--Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Members were unable to state what it cost them under average condi¬ 
tions to produce a bushel of wheat. They, were also unable to understand 
upon what authority Coghlan based his official pronouncement that a 7-bushel 
yield in South Australia was financially as profitable as a 15-bushel yield in 
New’ South Wales. Several of the members were exceedingly dubious as to 
the accuracy of the statement. ^ It was generally agreed that it was doubtful 
whether wheat-growing of itself actually paid. 

Port Pirie Conference. —Delegates reported on proceedings of Confer¬ 
ence, which they regarded as highly successful. 

Lucerne.— Mr. Lowry tabled sample of lucerne showing 3 feet of growth 
in five weeks under irrigation. 


Ooctree Hill, March 16. 

Present— Messrs. Hogarth (chair), Blackham, G. and F. Bowman, 
Cowan, Flower, W. and E. A. Kelly, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

t Sheep-poisoning. —Mr. Blackham called attention to report from Vic¬ 
toria of losses of sheep, which, owing to the presence of scraps of rabbit fur, 
skin, etc., in the stomach, was attributed to the sheep having eaten the bodies 
of poisoned rabbits. 

Standard Bushel.— Members considered that the present system is an 
injustice to the producer, who was docked in price for wheat under weight, 
while no allowance was made for overweight samples. It wasq pointed but 
that New South Wales wheat brought as much as South Australian, although 
the standard in the former State was only 59$ lb. per bushel. 


Fine Forest, February 14- 

Present —Messrs, Bayne (chair), Johns, Inkster, R, W. and R. Barr 
(Hon. Sec.). 

Poultry. —Air. R. W. Barr read a paper on this subject. His experience 
in introducing a new breed was that it was more profitable to buy a few 
young birds than to purchase eggs for sitting, as a considerable number of 
birds could be reared from the former during the season, whereas with sit¬ 
tings of eggs there was in one of his experiences no chicks to show for an 
expenditure of 30s. For this district he placed the Leghorn first, with the 
Wyandotte and Orpington second and third. He emphasised the necessity 
for regular feeding, clean, fresh water, and variety in the food supply. The 
Chairman’s experience was that it was cheaper to buy sittings or eggs in 
getting new strains. He used to keep the Wyandotte and Orpington breeds 
pure, but recently had allowed them to cross with each other, his experience 
being that the first cross was hardier and more profitable on the farm than 
the pure breeds. Air. Johns stated that, owing to recurring outbreaks of 
disease, his experience with poultry had been decidedly unprofitable. 
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Petersburg, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. Gadzow (chair), Sambeli, Philp, Nourse, Earle, Rot- 
hill, Travers, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Dairying.- —Most of the members were agreed that for this district the 
.Sers-ey-Sliorthurn cross was most profitable, as the extra quantity of butter 
the cow would give would more than compensate for the loss of weight of 
rrn rca.se, when com paired with the purebred Short, horn or other large breed. 
Mr. Travel’s recommended giving o lit. of bran, mixed with, wheat-chaff, as 
a daily ration ; while Mr. Philp had been advised that equal quantises of 
bran anil pollard, mixed with, chaff, kept the cow in better condition than 
did bran and chaff. Mr. Rot-trill advised adding a little salt to the daily 
ration, or else placing rock-salt under cover, where the cows could ’ick it 
when they wanted to. A little bonemeal would be found beneficial to the 
cow's. Reference was made to losses from “dry bible,” etc. 


Arthurtoti* March 17. 

Present . -. Messrs. Hawke (chair), Koch, Pearson, Rowe, Stephenson, 

and Palm (Hon. Sec.). • 

Does Wheat-growing Pay? —-Members were of opinion that, owing to 
varying circumstances and conditions, it was not possible to say whether wheat¬ 
growing alone paid. They also thought it unreasonable to expect the farmers 
to give publicity to I heir financial affairs. 

Standard Bushel.- -This Branch is of opinion that it is to the benefit 
of the farmer to have the f.a.q. standard for wheat fixed as high as the 
season’s crop warrants, and also that the standard should be fixed as early as 
possible in the season. 


Kapundaj March 18. 

P resent - • - Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), Banyer, Flavel, Windeb-ank. Week- 
ert, Vogt, Kerin, Morris, Byrne, Teagle, O’Bea, Shannon, Pa.scoe, Harris, 
and Holthouse (Hon, See.). 

Manuring. The Hon, Secretary read a paper on this subject, written 
by Mr. J. S, McCall. He held that the good results at present obtained from 
the use of phosphates could not continue forever, and sooner or later the other 
cfonst ituents necessary to the production of crops would become deficient. They 
must not overlook' the great natural law, that the essential constituent pre¬ 
sent in the soil in the least proportionate amount governed the crop. Usually 
all the required constituents, except nitrogen, potash, and phosphonc acid, 
were present in abundance. While nitrogen and -phosphoric acid were 
usually present in about the same proportions in the soil, the wheat crop 
removed twice as much nitrogen as phosphoric acid. In addition to this, 
w hile the soil can fix and hold phosphoric acid, nitrogen was washed away in 
winter, and during heavy showers in summer, where the land is in fallow. 
With potash there was twice m much present in the straw as in the grain. 
When the straw is burnt the potash is returned to the soil, but the nitrogen 
is lost, It was therefore better to feed the straw to stock, and plough under 
the balance. For the good of tho land light dressings of nitrogenous manures 
should be supplied. Leguminous crops should be grown and fed to stock on 
the land. Where both straw and grain are sold off the farm, potash in the 
form of burnt, sown with the seed, may prove beneficial. 

Standard Bushel.— Mr. O’ I)en read article in Journal of AffHculiure on 
tlie f.a.q, standard, and considerable discussion ensued. 


RecfhfU, February 21. 

Present' .Messrs. Robertson (chair), Nicholas* Torr, Wheaton, Steele, 

B, and J. N. Lithgow (Hon. Sec.),, and- orie visitor. 

Formalin.- .-Mr. Wheaton stated that last season he used formalin for 

pickling his seed' wheat, Areating three bags in all, and was so well satisfied 
with the result that this year he intended to use nothing but formalin. 
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Present —-Messrs. Hack (chair), Dowd, Paseoe, Mitchell, Hatlierlv, 
Kornetsssky, Pearce, FauL Mudge, and Boerke (Lion. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. Dowd considered machined liras bed seed wheat inferior 
for seed, because it was cut too early, and was more likely to produce tv 
smutty crop. He held that wheat allowed to get thoroughly ripe was less 
liable to smut, and in support of tins idea pointed to the fact that sol frown 
crops were rarely affected by smut. Home Northern farmers make it a 
practice to expose their seed wheat to the sun’s rays. [.Liability to atxacK 
dv bunt or smut is not affected by the immaturity of the seed 'sown. The 
fact that seif sown wheat is usually free from smut docs not prove Mr. Dowd’s 
contention. Most farmers know that unpiekled wheat can be sown in dry 
land with little risk of injury by smut. This is due to the fact that very 
much less moisture will cause the smut spores to start than is required to 
germinate the wheat, and as the fungus has no wheat-plant to live upon, it 
succumbs. Self sown wheat practically occupies the same position as dry- 
sown seed.— Ed.] 


Co-operation. Mr. Pearce read a paper on this subject. It was essen¬ 
tial in these times of low prices that the farmers should give serious considera¬ 
tion to the best methods of stopping leakages in the disposal of the products 
and in the procuring of implements and supplies necessary to their work. 
With too many of the improved machines of to-day, the casts between the 
maker and the user were so great that the price of the machine is enhanced 
to such an extent as to make it too expensive altogether. They heard a lot 
about the benefits of competition. On the one hand, it was to secure to the 
fanner the highest possible price for his produce; and on the other, to supply 
him with his requirements at lowest cost. As a matter of fact, however, the 
competition in the trade was of such! a character as to reduce the price paid 
to the fanner for wheat, etc., and to enhance the cost of what he bought, 
lake tlie ease of harvesters. There were to his knowledge nine separate 
firms engaged selling harvesters, the result being that the cost of the army 
ot agents and others keeps the price of the machine at far too high i level'. 
Then, in the wheat trade they would find seven or eight different linns in a 
single town competing for business that could be easily done by, say, two. 
All this unnecessary 'expense for offices, plants, salaries, etc., had to come off 
the price tire fanner received for his wheat. The same applied in other 
directions. It. would be infinitely better for the fanners to co-operate to buy 
and sell their requirements ancl produce with as little intervention of the 
middleman as possible. They had only to look to the wonderful results of 
the various Danish Agricultural Co-operative Societies to realise the possi¬ 
bilities of this work. It was very significant that some of the most successful 
or these societies were brought into existence in a small way to meet purely 
loca needs. In Prussia the movement had also been very successful, and they 
might copy with advantage their system of storing wheat* There the farmers 
co-operate to erect grain stores at railway stations, with Government assist¬ 
ance. ihe grain is delivered direct from the thresher, and the farmer who 
desires to do- so- can get advances on easy terms up to 75* per cent, of the value 
ot- his. stored gram. This was very much cheaper than for each farmer to 
store in his own barn, and better than the local system of storing with t he 
wheat-buyer, as m the lager case the farmer had no control over the grain! 
In victoria the Railway Department were helping fanners by leasing Front- 
ages to the railway on which grain stores are erected. Tlie Mnrtoa' Co¬ 
operative union was an instance of the value of local co-operation. There 
the membership fee was merely nominal, the Union taking no financial re¬ 
sponsibility. By inviting offers for the requirements of the whole of the 
members m such matters as implements, manures, corn sacks, etc., better 
terms are obtained than each could get by purchasing individually, At the 
same time, when the price is arranged between the Union and thelseller, the 
latter delivers direct to the member purchasing, and collects the money. In 
another direction a local od-operation might prove of great value. He firmly 
believed that by the use of high-class sires they could double the average 
value of their live stock. To obtain the sires of sufficiently good qua 1 itv for 
the purpose was too heavy an expense for most of them as individuals; but 
b} several neighbours co-operating f the expense would not be heavy on each 
and there should be no difficulty in arranging details. In many dirmthm 

ALtmfan *" ef,n ^' aet?m witf ‘ «* South 
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Riverton, Harefi 21. 

Present- .Messrs. A. J. Davis (chair), W. B. Davis, Malcolm, James, 

Gray, Camac, Radman, Longbottom, J. W. and J. E„ Kelly, and Cooper 
(Hon. Sec.). ' ' “ 

Manures, —Mi\ Radman expressed a preference for damp supers. He 
got bettor results from them than from drier makes. To make the* super 
run well he mixed it with some drv, sifted, stable manure; about 60 it. super 
to 30 lb. stable manure. Several members advised mixing boned list with 
super at rate of l of the former to 10 of the latter. This had given very 
satisfactory results to those who had used it. 

Veterinary Lectures. .—This Branch decided to do all in its power to 

make proposed course of lectures at Riverton on “Stock Complaints, J? by 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, a success. 


Mount Bryan Ea^t, March 18. 

Present .-Messrs. 1\ Wilks (chair), E. S. Wilks, Teddy, Thomas, Dare, 

Quimi, B. H. K. and It. W. D mist an (Hon. Sec.), and eighteen visitors. 

Standard Bushel. -Considerable discussion on this subject took place. 
Strong exception was taken to the present system, and members expressed 
the opinion that if farmers would only co-operate they would be independent 
of the middleman in selling their produce, and would get better prices 
for it. 

Apples. Mr. \V. H. Quinn tabled a fine sample of Cleopatra apple, grown 
by himself without the aid of irrigation. To protect the trees from starlings, 
parrots, and crows he had found it necessary to cover them with wire-netting. 


SVHHicent, March 2. 

Present Messrs. McRostie (chair), Stewart, Lindsay, Holzgrefe, Stuckey, 
Hart, Oberlander, and Campbell (Hon/Sec.). 

’Does Wheat-growing Pax? —This subject was discussed, the opinion 
of the majority of members being that at present prices it did' not pay to 
grow wheat year after year in this district; but, as a part of a rotation with 
other crops, it about paid expenses directly, and -also benefited the land. 

Pests and Diseases. —Some discussion on bots In horses, and remedies 
for same ; destruction of fruit by birds, etc., took place. 

Early Tomatoes.- .Mr. Oberlander read a paper on this subject. 


Cherry Gardens, IV!arch 14. 

Present .Messrs. 0. Lewis (chair), J, Lewis, Jacobs, Partridge, Hicks, 

Burpee, Cur now, Brand bent, Brumby, and .Ricks (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Rabbits,- .Discussion 'took place on the increase of rabbits in the district. 

Those vermin are doing a lot of mischief to crops, and it was agreed that 
simultaneous action on the part of landowners was necessary. 


Balaklava* March SI. 

.Present- .Messrs. Robinson (chair), Black, Neville, Thompson, Tuck, 

Golding, VJppill, and Burden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Growing Feed for Stock. —Mr. H. Tuck initiated a discussion, on “’Does 
it Pay to grow Special Crops on the harm for Feed?” He thought that 
it was advisable to grow some green stuff for the stock; but additional 
provision must also be made to carry stock over from April to July, 
when green feed is usually scarce. He advised saving all 
the wheat chaff, and conserving some straw to' carry stock through the early 
part of the winter, A portion of the crop should be cut with the binder 
and headed; if the straw its chaffed, and fed with a litte oats or molasses, the 
stock will do well. The more stock they could keep on the farm, the better. 
Members generally agreed with Mr, Tuck. 
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Mount Gamfeler, March 11. 

Present —Messrs. Mitchell (chair), Smith., Yonvork, Bodev, Barrows, Bow, 
Norman, Ruwoldt, Williams, Wilson, Sassanowsky, Model, Holloway, Edwards, 
Watson, Schlegel, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Fodder Plants. —Mr. R. Smith read ti short paper on .grasses and other 
fodder plants. His experience was that on his land cocksfoot grass was the 
best to sow, On the light hills and on dirty land it stood better th.au any 
grass he had tried, keeping green well into the spring, when the native 
grasses are drying off. Rye-grass gives a good, return on heavier land ; but 
with him it only lasted for one or two years. Lucerne gave him better results 
than any of the clovers ; for making the lambs c "'prime” it was unequalled. 
In weedy land he would sow the lucerne in drills, about 8 inches apart, and 
dress with, superphosphate. That would make it grow rapidly and smother 
the weeds. On clean land he preferred to broadcast the seed. He sowed seed 
in September, but thought it would be more profitable to sow in April. For 
an ordinary green crop on good land Cape barley t was best; on lighter soil 
rye or Algerian oats were to be preferred. Rape gives a lot of feed, but care 
must be exercised in feeding it to stock. He would only sow it on laud to be 
cropped with potatoes, as ir sown before a cereal the-roots would grow again 
ill the latter crop. A lengthy and interesting discussion ensued. It was 
generally agreed that rye-grass was better feed than cocksfoot, but it was not 
suitable for the light and poorer soils. On good land Mr. Edwards said lie 
sowed rye-grass mixed with Cape barley; the latter provided good green food 
for the best part of the winter, and when it was done the rye-grass came on. 
The barley was broadcasted and harrowed in, after which the rye was sown 
and just brushed over with boughs, as care was necessary not to cover it too 
deeply. He had found lucerne a splendid success in holding light peaty 
soil inclined to drift. Mr. Bodey generally agreed with Mr. Edwards. He 
thought white prairie grass one of the best lie had tried. This year he had 
good results from Elephant swedes sown in September last. He thought the 
land would fatten 30 to 40 sheep per acre. The turnips were sown in rows, 
15 inches apart, a:nd I Tb. per acre of seed was sufficient. Several members 
suggested sowing rape in the spring, to provide feed during the summer and 
autumn. For green feed for pigs, Mr. Ruwoldt said Cape barley and vetches 
sown together could’not be beaten. Two pounds of vetch and three-quarters 
of a bushel of barley per acre was enough to sow; if too much vetch seed is 
sown the plants will choke the barley. Mr. Sassanovsky reported that on 
sandy land lie sewed Algerian oats, and let the sheep feed it down when it 
began to turn yellow’. ^ After being on the crop for about a week a large 
number of the sheep died. 

Impaction in Cattle. Mr. ’Williams, referring to the losses from this 
complaint, mentioned an instance where affected cattle recovered on being 
put on to rape. Then, at. Jvalangadoo, the trouble appeared to have been 
overcome by giving riie cattle boneash mixed with sulphate of iron ami salt. 
All authorities recommended phosphate of lime for cattle; this could be given 
as boneash (burnt bone) or as bonemeal. Ordinary boned us t might: convey 
disease, besides being injurious in other ways; but where special meal was 
prepared by thoroughly steaming the bores there was no risk. 


Fort Elliot, February IB- 

Present —-Messrs. McLeod (chair), Wickman, Green, Welch, Hut old mam, 
Browm, W. E. and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.), and several visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed eleven meetings 
held, with average attendance of under eight members. Four papers were 
read by members, besides which several papers from The Journal of AgricM- 
ture were read and discussed. Messrs. W. E. Hargreave, H, R, Welch, and 
W. W. Hargreave were elected Chairman. Vice-Chairman, and Hon. Secre¬ 
tary respectively. 

Homestead Meeting.-- This meeting was held at Mr, 0. B. Hutchinson’s 
homestead at Hindmarsh Valley, and a very interesting time was spent in 
inspecting the orchard and garden. The appliances for raising water for irri¬ 
gation came in for special attention. After the inspection, members were 
entertained at afternoon tea by Mr. Hutchinson, who was heartily thanked for 
Iris hospitality. 
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Hartley, February 17. 

Fk.E8.ent—-.M essrs. Wiuidersxtz (chair), Reimers, J. and T. Jaenseh, 
Stan ton, Eutzer, Pratt, \\ . and C. Brook (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Complete B auvkstbu. .Considerable discussion took place on the season’s 

experiences with the complete harvester and stripper, and it was generally 
agreed, that the former machine would soon supersede the ordinary stripper, 
as it: was a great saver of labour, and cost but little for repairs." 


Eudunda, March 2« 

Pius sent —.Messrs. ^ Walter (chair), Krummel, Gosling, Schwarz, Schiller, 
Sieber, Weil, Faec.li, Kluske, Von Bertouch, and Marshall (Hon, See,), and 
one visitor. 

.Daieyxnck - Mr. F. H. Walter read a paper on “Does Dairying Pay in 
this District P ,J He contended^ that dairying would not pay in this locality. 
There was usually little but wild, oats and weeds in the pasture, and only for 
four months was this green. When the pasture dried off it quickly lost what 
little value it possessed, and the consequence was that unless- they stall-fed 
their cows very liberally they produced very little milk, and soon got sickly. 
He had tried dairying under these conditions, and was satisfied that the cost 
and the labour involved in stall-feeding for about eight months of the year 
was too great. It was true that the class of cows kept in the district was inferior. 
This was mainly due to poor feeding and the use of inferior bulls. Most of 
the farmers appeared to think any sort of bull good enough. There were too 
many inferior bulls practically running at large; they were confirmed fence- 
breakers, ^ and wandered about the district. The result was that they bred 
indiscriminately with the cows, and the farmer that kept a good bull, and 
tried to improve his cattle, had his efforts frustrated. Another drawback 
was that the heifers were got in calf too young, and never developed into 
decent-sized animals. It was quite a common occurrence for heifers to calve 
at one and a half to two years old. If anything was to be done to improve their 
cattle, these bulls should be confined or got rid of, and good animals, obtained. 
He thought it would be a good plan for several farmers to co-operate to 
purchase a good bull, which should be kept in a well-enclosed paddock in a 
convenient centre. As it would be necessary to feed him well, a charge of 
2s, (kl, for his services should be paid to the person under whose charge lie 
was placed. 


Wepowle, February 22. 

P it ns ent— Moss rs. Gray (chair). Gale, Crocker, Smith, Bishop, Roberts, 
ami Or rock (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

PrcKi/fNCJ Seed Wheat. .Mr. T. Gale stated that last season he used both 

bluest one and formalin for pickling, but if anything the crop grown from seed 
pickled in formalin suffered more from leaf smut. The Chairman stated that 
his experience was similar, Two members stated that their crops on early 
fallow, which was in perfect condition for tilling operations when sown, were 
very badly affected by leaf smut. Members would like to know what has 
been the experience of South-Eastern fanners with this disease. 


Elbow Hill, February 21. • 

Present— Messrs. H. Dunn (chair), Rlien, Harvey, Elleway, and Q, 0. 
Dunn (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Soil Analyses. —Some discussion on this subject took place, members 
being of opinion that a knowledge of the constituents of the soil would be of 
considerable advantage to the soil. An article on the inoculation of the soil 
with; nitrogen-gathering bacteria was read and commented on. 

Rabbit Destruction.— Farmers in this district find the rabbits a serious 
difficulty to contend with. Best results in poisoning had been secured by the 
use, of sandalwood twigs painted with a mixture or flour, sugar, and strych-. 
nine. 
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Arden Vale* February 20. 

Present —-Messrs, Warren (chair), Eckert, Pearce, Rogers, Klingberg, 
WUliss, and Haiuiemann (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Mr. E. H. Warren read a paper on this subject. 
He thought the farmers were indebted t-o Mr. Jno. Miller for Ms protest 
against the f.a.q. standard being fixed at 63 fb. this season. The whole 
system of fixing this standard required revision ; but the remedy must com© 
from within, and depends entirely upon the ability of the producers to 
organise for their own protection. The farmers were now beginning to see 
that under the present system—which does not pay extra for good quality, but 
always deducts for anything below—it was the height of folly # to fix the 
standard high. Wheat weighing 611 lb. to the bushel is realising 3d. per 
quarter less in London than 63-tb. wheat; but the local reduction on the 
oil-ftu wheat would be Is. per quarter. Surely it would pay the farmer 
to lose 3d. in London and gain Is. here; but why in the name of fairplay is 
the buyer not satisfied with docking the farmer his actual las®, viz., 3d,, in¬ 
stead of Is. per quarter? The inference is that, up to a limit, it really pays 
the merchant to buy inferior grain, and the higher the standard tire greater 
the profit to the buyer oil the low-grade article. The standard in New South 
Wales this year is 59-1 fb. to the bushel; yet that wheat is said to command 
only 6cl. per quarter less than that of 63 fb. wheat. At the same time, the 
New South Wales growers obtain better local prices than the South Australian 
farmers. In Victoria, they frequently noticed the same thing. He mentioned 
this to show that the alleged benefit to the farmer of their high standard 
was purely visionary. While the system of “docking” lasted, they must continue 
to agitate for, at any rate, a standard of 62 fb. to the bushel; but if extra quality 
ite paid for, then the standard might be fixed at 63 fb. to the bushel. How¬ 
ever, anything of this sort should, after all, only be of the nature of a com¬ 
promise, till the much better method of grading the wheat and selling it as 
all other things are sold, according to quality, was introduced. Considerable 
discussion ensued, members agreeing in the main with the paper. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Pearce 
strongly recommended farmers to wire-net their farms, and to destroy the 
burrows and any other harbours inside the fences. A few good dogs would 
be found useful in keeping the rabbits down. Several members stated that 
they found the rabbits took phosphorised pollard better in the winter if Jaid 
in a furrow than in the summer. The difficulties encountered by the Kan- 
yaka District Council in enforcing the Vermin Destruction Act were ex¬ 
plained, and ft.was resolved that this Branch urges upon the Government the 
necessity for securing as speedily as possible an amended and workable Vermin 
Act. 


lund©ora 5 February 17- 

Present —-Messrs. Harris (chai'r), Tonkin, Love-ridge, Shearer, Owens, 
and Mildren (Hon, Sec.). 

Standard Sample of Wheat.-- -Some discussion on this subject took place, 
members generally favouring Mr. J. Miller’s suggestion for two standards m 
being a considerable improvement upon the present system, Mr. Loveridge 
took exception to the system of docking, which was very unfair to the farmer. 
Members wished other Branches to support the proposal for two standards. 
Members had noticed the < fact, that South Australian wheat was realising 
higher prices in Great Britain than either Victorian or New South Wales 
• wheat. 


IVtinlaton, February II. 

Present— Messrs. Mayer (chair), Cornell, Parsons, Vanstone, Martin, 
Boundy, Anderson, Newborn, A, and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec.), 

Best Wheats for DisTRicT.™Ckmsiderable discussion on this subject took 
place. It was agreed that on dirty land early maturing varieties should be 
sown, and the use of rust-resisting wheat was recommended. It was also 
agreed that a change of seed from another locality was an advantage, Some 
members held that to keep good seed wheat from one season to sow the follow¬ 
ing year was as good as change of seed from another district. 
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Worcliarcf, February 17. 

Present .Messrs. Scriven (chair), Reichstei'n, O’Louglilin, Barrie, 

Kitto, McDougall , and Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Seed Wheat,. -Discussion took place on the preparation of seed wheat. 

Mr. Reichstein staled that he removed the shaker from the winnower, and 
fixed a hoard about (5 in. in height to the top sieve to prevent the seed falling 
off. Ail the light and inferior grains were then blown out, and the phimp, 
heavy seed remained on the sieve. Members generally approved of this 
method. In preparing blues tone pickle for the seed members preferred to 
dissolve the milestone in cold wafer. 

Utility op the Bureau.— Mr. O’Loughlin read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject. In dealing with the question of the improvement of wheat, he referred 
to the necessity for farmers giving attention to this question. 

Heavy Crop. —The Hon. Secretary tabled photograph of crop of wheat 
grown at Hill River, and which averaged nearly 11 bags per acre. 


Manmantoo 5 February 17- 

Present— Messrs. Mills (chair), Lewis, Mullins, Thiele, E. and J. Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

Branch Work.— -Some discussion on the poor attendance of members and 
the work of ill© Branch took place. It was decided to endeavour to secure 
additional members and also to impress on all the necessity for regular attend¬ 
ance. 

Rabbit Destruction.-Mt. Mills stated that he had been distributing 
poisoned baits with the poison cart, and found it very effective and a great 
labour-saver. 

Cultivation.-. In reporting on harvest results, the advantages derived 

from fallowing and keeping the land worked during the summer were re¬ 
ferred to. 


JohnsJburg*, February 18. 

Present —Messrs. Masters (chair), Hombseh, Potter, McRitchie, Luck- 
raft, Chalmers, and Johnson (Hon. Sec.). 

House Complaint.— -Members reported that at this season of the year in 
the North it was quite a common thing to find water continually running from 
the mouths of the horses. The trouble was attributed to the animals eating 
the dry squash bush, which apparently affected the digestive organs. 

Pickling Seed ‘Wheat.— Discussion followed the reading of an article 
from The Journal of Agriculture on the use of formalin as a preventive 
against leaf smut. 


Gladstone* March 4* 

Present— Messrs. Goode (chair), Bundle, Sargent, Gallaseh, Brayley, Od- 
gers, Burton, and Wonmm (Hon. Sec,). 

Port Piribs Conference.— Delegates reported on proceedings of Confer¬ 
ence, which they thought was one or the most instructive gatherings held m 
the district. 

Formalin, .-Members would like particulars as to the way in which for¬ 

malin bad been used in pickling seed wheat. Some members # who had used 
one-fifth of a pound to 20 bushels of seed thought the pickle might have been 
too strong, but the plants which grew were - particularly healthy. Owing to 
the risk of heavy losses members were loth to experiment with formalin to 
any extent. It was agreed that to be of any real value any experiments in 
this direction must be carried out in a systematic manner. 
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Mount Remarkable, February 16. 

Present —Messrs. Caslev (cluai'r). Challenger, Giles, W. J. ami T. F,. 
Smith, Foot, Yates, McIntosh, Morrell, Oldland, and O’Comiell (Hon. Sec.). 

Sparrows and Starlings, -Mr. Challenger stated that a friend of his 
informed him that a couple of laughing jacks in his garden kept it free from 
sparrows and starlings. 

Marketing. Produce. —Mr. Challenger initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 
ject. He thought producers generally should be far more careful than they 
were in getting up their produce for market. This applied particularly to the 
export trade. They should send nothing but the best: to European markets. 
An article of good quality will soon advertise itself whereas the inferior 
goods injured the reputation of the State. The way in which eggs, butter, 
cream, etc., were sometimes forwarded to the market was simply a disgrace 
to the producers. It was impossible for the factory manager to make good 
butter from cream in bad condition, consequently the producer had to accept 
lower prices. To market produce in poor condition was suicidal to them own 
interests, and they would not see much improvement until the producers as 
a body realised this fact. If a bonus for high quality were given by buyers, he 
had no doubt that there would be greater efforts to secure the benefit of it. 
This a polled particularly to wheat; most of what was sold on the 63-lb. 
standard would, if thoroughly cleaned, weigh 68 lb. per bushel, but as under 
present conditions the farmer. would get no recompense for his labour in 
cleaning, lie was hardly likely to go to the expense. Members generally agreed 
with Mr. Challenger’s paper. 


BowhISI, February 17. 

Present —Messrs. Dohnt (chair), Norman, Drogemuller, J. Waters, J. G. 
and H. Whitfield, and J. Waters, jun. (Hon. Sec.). 

Crop Reports. —Mr. Norman reported a yield of 12 bushels per acre from 
Wilkinson’s Early Wheat, manured with 80 lb. of super per acre; and 6 bushels 
from Dart’s Imperial, manured with 40 lb. super. 

Hens Feather-eating. —Mr. Norman reported his Silver Wyandotte hens 
to have started feather-eating, and wished to know what caused this trouble. 
He found this breed very hardy, and stood the heat better than any other 
breeds he had kept. 

Cattle Eating Poisoned Rabbits. —A member wished to know whether 
any injury would result if cattle ate rabbits that had been killed by phos¬ 
phor] sed baits. Mr. Drogemuller reported an instance where seven cattle were 
lost from this cause. He believed a dose of carbonate of soda > in water was 
useful' for stock suffering from the effects of phosphorus poisoning. _ [Quite a 
number of cases of death as u result, of stock eating the bodies of poisoned 
rabbits have been reported at different times, —Ed.] 

Cultivation. —Mr. Dohnt read a paper on this subject. In a dry district 
like this, with an average of from 8 inches to 10 inches of rain, it was most 
important that the farmer should do everything possible to secure the absorp¬ 
tion and retention of moisture in his land. He strongly believed in early 
fallowing; plough the land in June and July, to let the winter rains in. Where 
tire soil does not drift too much, it should be well worked in September, ami 
during the > summer when moist. It was also necessary to get a good tilth 
before seeding operations commence. Seed should be sown in April or May in 
this district. 


Dowllngvllle, February 16* 

Present —Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Phelps, Foggo, Crowell, 
and Lock (Hon. Sec.)* 

Formalin eor Pickling Wheat.— -The Chairman called attention to suc¬ 
cess reported by the Victorian Department with formalin as a preventive of 
leaf smut. Mr. Montgomery stated that last year he used formalin for pickling 
seed wheat. The crop was quite free from leaf smut (so-called black rust), and 
there. was: very little of the ordinary smut present* A small aim was sown 
with seed pickled with Milestone; but the crop on this area was rather badly 
affected by smut.. 
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Rhine Villa, February 18* 

PRESENT—Messrs. Payne (chair), Schick, Lewis, Start, Mickan, W. T. 
and J. Vigil r (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Sum me jr, J odoehs.— G. A. Schick read a paper on this subject. The 
provision of summer tedder for their stock was an important matter, especi¬ 
ally 1,1 this district, where the natural herbage was so deficient in the summer. 
W here it can be grown lucerne was superior to any other summer crop. He 
belKwod that on the flats along the different creeks in the district, where the 
land is not brackish and the water too far away, lucerne would do well. He 
advised sowing seed after first autumn rains, and keeping the land free from 
weeds during the winter. Mangels can be grown on drier land than lucerne. 
They require a deep loam, well worked and manured. As mangels require 
salt, their salt flats should prove suitable spots on which to grow them. The 
land should be worked deeply and thoroughly pulverised, and seeds sown in 
rows 3 feet apart, about the end of June. When a limited area is planted, 
dibble in the seeds about 38 inches apart. After the plants are up, keep the 
land well cultivated. During the summer the lower leaves may be'gathered 
and led to stock; but the roots should not be lifted until the plants show signs 
of running to seed. Dig the roots carefully, and avoid bruising them ; pull off 
the leaves, and allow the roots to dry for a feu* hours. Then store them in 
a pit lined with dry straw, and covered with earth; they can be kept for 
several months in thife way, if carefully handled. Other crops, such as sorg¬ 
hum, rape, mustard, vetches, etc., may be grown under favourable conditions; 
but the district was too dry as a rule. In addition to growing summer crops, 
they should conserve food as ensilage. On the Murray Flats this was of more 
importance than in many other districts ; but nowhere was it more neglected. 
There were quite a number of places on the Murray Fiats, especially along the 
watercourses, where there was quite a luxuriant, growth of herbage during H*** 
winter. This, if cut, would make good ensilage. In other places crops might 
be grown to be cut for ensilage. Considerable discussion ensued, members 
being of opinion that without irrigation it was little use trying to grow 
lucerne on the Murray Flaks, but mangels and kale would do fairly well if 
they received a little attention. Mr. W. Vi gar tabled excellent specimens of 
mangels and lucerne. 


Nantawarra, February 20. 

Present —Messrs. R-. Nicholte (chair), Sleep, Pridham, Dali, E. J. and 
A. V Herbert, Belling, Dixon, Bierwerth, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin. Mr. Dali reported having last season pickled two varieties of 
seed wheat with formalin, as directed in The Journal of Agriculture; but both 
crops were badly affected by black rust or flag smut, and one was also attacked 
by bunt. 

Cost ok W hkaturowing—T he statement of Mr. Coghlan, the New South 
Wales Statist, that 7 bushels of wheat per acre in South Australia was more 
profitable than a 15-bushel crop in New South Wales, or *a 20-bush cl crop in 
New Zealand, was commented upon. No satisfactory explanation as to the 
accuracy of this statement, or .the basis upon which it was made, was forth¬ 
coming. 


Quorn, February 13* 

Present .-Messrs. Thompson (chair), Rowe, Finlay, McGoll, Cook, Brew¬ 

ster, Toll, and Walker (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Visit to New South Wales,—T he Hon. Secretary read an interesting 
account of a recent visit to the Young district of New South Wales. He was 
well satisfied with the prospects of that district, and quite a number of former 
residents of Quorn district were doing fairly well there. Much of the farming 
was done on the share system with the owner of the land. To secure good 
freehold land was a costly and difficult task. Mr.McOoli tabled sample of 
Farmers' Friend Wheat from Young, New South Wales. This was grown 
bv former residents of Quorn, and yielded 10 bags per acre in 1903 and 0? 
bags last year. The soil on which it was grown was of a good, chocolate 
colour., and of a friable nature. 
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Crystal Brook, February II. 

Present— -Messrs. Hamiyu (chair), Hutchison, Davidson^ Piavy, Midi, 
Townsend, Billinghurst, Solomon. 'Venning, Morrish, and Symons (Hon. 
See.) 

Brokers’ Charges on Wool. —Mr. R. Pavv read a paper dealing with 
the charges made by the■ selling brokers on wool. The charges on small lots 
of wool were, in 1ms opinion, exorbitant. The practice was to charge J&. 
per ft)., and (Id. in the pound sterling on sale price. In addition there was 
a deduction in weight or 1 ftp in every ewt.; this was called /‘draft.” It is 
stated that in aft 70,000 bales of wool were sold in the State daring the past 
season; averaging the bales at 3 cwt., the purchasers received as a gut a 
total of 210,000 ft. of wool, which, at 7d. per it»., was worth £6,125. Besides 
this, the bales covering the wool were paid for by the seller ; this represented 
an expenditure of £7,000, for which there was no return. ^ In weighing the 
wool, allowance was made for the weight of the bale, and, in his opinion, at 
least 1 lt;>. more than was warranted was taken off the gross weight of each 
bale of wool. When they took into- consideration the commissions paid to the 
selling broker, it would be seen that to the grower the selling of his wool 
was a very costly proceeding. 


Bag , ster 5 February 18* 

Present— Messrs. Freeman (chair), Stiggants, C. and F. Brown, Payne, 
Basham, and Gravestoeks (Hon. Sec.), and” four visitors. 

Destruction of Rabbits. —Mr. C. Brown read a paper on this subject. 
In t dealing with the subject of the best means of destroying rabbits, many 
points require consideration. The condition of the district, the weather, and 
the season of the year’s operations are all important factors- At this season 
of the year in this locality poisoning was most effective. A little wheat mixed 
with the phosphorised pollard was an improvement on the pollard alone. In the 
hot, dry weather poisoned water is also an effective agent in rabbit destruc¬ 
tion. In the wet season—and, in fact, at any time—wire-netting traps at 
the entrance of the burrows will largely assist in the work. One or two good 
dogs should be kept on each farm where rabbits are numerous, as they will 
keep down the increase during the breeding season. Whatever method was 
adopted, commomsense and thoroughness in its application were essential. 
Members generally favoured thorough poison with phosphorised pollard, and 
the filling in of the burrows in dry weather. 


Utera Plains, February IB* 

Present— Messrs. Hornfoardt (chair), Hale, Barrett, Guklera, W, and 
H, Chase, Venning, Watson, A. R„ S., I). G., and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle-breeding/ —Mr. Guidera read a paper on this subject. Pie thought 
all the farmers should keep a few cows, if only to supply the requirements 
of the farm. For this locality he thought that for dairying the Jersey-Short¬ 
horn cross best. The purebred Jersey would produce more butter; but the 
animals were too small for working or killing; while the crossbred was not 
only a good milk producer, but was also «a fairly large animal. 

Pasture. —Borne discussion ensued on questions as to what grass seed 
could be sown with the wheat to provide pasture after the crop is harvested. 
Several members considered it inadvisable to sow any grass with the crop. 

Rabbit Poisoning,— Phosphori'sed pollard and strychnine were recom¬ 
mended by different members for poisoning rabbits. 

Social.— It was decided that the next meeting take the form of a social 
gathering. Each member is expected to bring a visitor with him. 

Rainfall for 1904—At Utera Plains, 8.54 in.; at Glynn, 8,95 in. 
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Pemoia, March 11. 

Present-— Messrs. Danvent- (chair), Stonev, McKay, Ricketts, Miller, 
Peake, Worthington, Alexander, McBam, and Allnuttt (Hon. Secretary), and 
four visitors. 

Manures and Cultivation.— Discussion took place on the necessity for 
manuring land for cereal crops. Members were agreed that while manures 
were profitable to use good cultivation was of greater importance in this dis¬ 
trict.. In regard to fallowing, members preferred to cultivate rape, or some 
other fallow crop, to leaving the land out as bare fallow. 

vS farrows. —The heavy losses caused by the depredations of these birds 
were referred to, and members would be glad to hear of some effective way of 
dealing with them, the methods tried in this district having proved ineffec¬ 
tive. 


Orroroop March 10* 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Lillecrapp, Copley, Brown, Harding, 
Robertson, Oppermann, and Tapsoott (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Wheat Experiments.- Mr. W. T. Brown tabled the following samples of 
whea t' in the straw, viz.Gluyas Early, Budd’s Rust-resistant, Purple Straw, 
Marshall’s No. 3, Rixon, White Tusoan, Dart’s Imperial, and Lindsay No. 1. 
Hi* placed Gluyas Karlv first, being one of the best wheats he had ever grown. 
Lindsay No. 1 and Marshall’s No. 3 came next in the order mentioned. 
Part's Imperial is very largely favoured in this district. 


Petina Weil, February 25. 

Present —Messrs. W. Petina (chair), R. and A. Penna, Giles, Johnstone, 
and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Harvesting, —The Chairman read a paper on this subject, describing the 
methods in use in the early days and the improvements that had been effected. 
He considered # that in the ordinary stripper there had been little real im¬ 
provement during the past twenty years, but the harvester was a decided ad¬ 
vance. It was, However, hardly suited for this district, as the draught is too 
heavy, and the presence of stumps in the fields caused too many breakages. 
Considering the price charged they are not the finished machines they should 
be. One great drawback was that the works were all behind the steerer, the 
consequence being that the spout that carries off the heads is liable to become 
choked without the steerer knowing until the chaff and rubbish come over into 
the wheatbox. In some machines the works were too cramped and awkward 
to get at, and the oiling parts could be greatly improved. Taking everything 
into consideration lie thought the best system of harvesting was to bind the 
crop and thresh it with the header. One member thought this country too 
rough for Hie binder, while the harvester found little favour. Most were 
agreed that on the rough and sandy country the ordinary stripper was the 
best machine to use. 


Calca* March 4 

Present— Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), W. J. Roberts, Wilcott, Thomas, 
Bowman, Plush, Freeman, Smith, and New bold (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Does Wheatgrowing Pay ?—This question was discussed at length. Mem¬ 
bers were of opinion that in this district wheat growing alone did not pay, but 
in combination with grazing the farmer could make a fair living. 

Manures for Wheat.-— Mr. Smith stated that, although he . got satis¬ 
factory results from the use of super the first time he used it,later applications 
(Hi the same land had been almost failures. The Chairman’s experience had 
been the reverse. For three yearn in succession he had good results from 
super on 'the same block of land. 
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Denial Bay, March 4. 


P he sent —Messrs. Smith (chair). Starling, Ho.ffrieh.tor, D un.net t. Lmvo, 
McKenzie, Schmidt, and Gale (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Red Worms in Horses.*— At request of members, Mr. T. Freeman attend¬ 
ed, and described symptoms of complaint which had bee,n affecting horses in 
this district. Altogether he had lost five animals,, the disease being quite 
strange to hi'm. His attention having been called to Veterinary Burgeon 
Desmond’s article in the May, 1904, issue of The Journal of Agn&idhm: on 
the horse disease at Aldinga, he studied this carefully, t and. being satisfied 
that his horses were suffering from the same trouble, carried out the treatment 
recommended. He was pleased to say this had been effective, as since then 
he had cured five of his best horses. One of the worst features of this com¬ 
plaint, and its chief danger, was that the preliminary symptom were very 
meagre. Once they became marked the disease was very rapid in its course 
until properly treated. He would, therefore, strongly recommend farmers to 
keep the required medicine on hand, and give it directly their horses showed 
signs of being affected by these worms. He thought that if sulphate of iron 
was mixed with the drinking water for the horses it would act as a preven¬ 
tive. The Hon. Secretary reported having lost a three-year-old filly recently, 
and on opening her he found the conditions the same as described in Mr. Des¬ 
mond’s report in the May issue of The Journal. 


Whyte-Yarcowie* February 18. 

Present —Messrs. Dowd (chair), Paul, Mitchell, Mudge, Hunt, and 
Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat.— Some discussion on the harvesting of seed wheat took place. 
The Chairman held the opinion that wheat which had been threshed by the 
threshing machine did not germinate so well as wheat that was stripped. 
Members, having had no ^ experience with threshed wheat for seed, could, not 
express any opinion on this point. 


Lyndoch* March 16, 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Mitchell. Warren, Reu, Ross, Burge, 
Woolcock, A. and E. Springbett (Hon. Sec.), four honorary members, and 
one visitor. 

Wheat Samples.—T he Hon. Secretary tabled several samples of wheat, 
which had been submitted with a view to showing at the Adelaide Show. The 
samples were of verv good quality, and regret was expressed that the Branch 
was not represented m the competition. 

Apples. —Mr. Reu tabled Dunn’s Seedling and Dumekw’s Seedling apples, 
which he had been informed were practically one variety. Members considered 
them quite distinct, the former being much the better apple. 


WI orchard* March 18. 

Present —Messrs. Toon (chair), Kitto, O’Loughlin, Kupke, Reichsfejn. 
Kirkland, Beck (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Prize Wheats.— Mr, Kitto explained the manner in which the wheat at 
the Adelaide Show was judged and weighed. Members could not understand 
how it was that some wheat exhibited at Adelaide, and which weighed 70} fb. 
per bushel on Mark Lane scales, was placed at 684 fb. to the bushel by the 
Show judges. 

T « 

Poultry.— The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject. He strongly 
advised farmers to pay greater attention to the improvement of the laving 
qualities of their fowls. This could be best brought -about bv the introduction 
of the non-sitting laying strains. He advised, the use of Epsom salts and 
sulphate of iron during the summer, especially while the fowls are moulting. 
r or diaiTbcea he used dilute chlorodyne. 
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Coltonp March 4, 

Present .Messrs. I\ P. Kenny (chair), M. S. W. Keimy, Hull, White- 

head, JVLclioaUi, Kleeinan, Barnes, Inkster, Slid Packer (Hon. Sec.). 

Does Wheat-g ito win g Pay? —A long discussion on this subject took place. 
Members were agreed that at present prices they could not more than make 
ends meet by wheat-growing alone. 

Rabbits.. Mom bens reported these vermin very destructive in the dis¬ 

trict. One member stated that it cost him £100 per annum to keep the. 
rabbits down on his farm. 


Port Broughton g March 18* 

.Present --Messrs. Whittaker (chair), Barclay, Button, Evans, Hoar, and 
Dalbv (Hon. See,), and two visitors. 

Port Pirie Ooneerenok. —The Hon. Secretary reported at length on the 
proceedings of this Conference. The papers and* addresses were commented 
on, and the principal points referred to. A vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr, Dalby for his interesting report. 


WIIsoo 9 March IS. 

Present -Messrs. Harrison (chair), Meyer, Hilder, Barnes, Need, Nel¬ 
son, Logan, and Neal. (Hen. Sec.). 

Seeding. .Mr. Need initiated discussion on this subject. Every effort 

must be made to do this work its economically as possible, consistent with 
good work. As soon as harvesting is finished, ploughing should be pushed 
on. No haixi-and-fast rule can be set down as to date to commence seeding; 
but he would advise commencing with the later varieties about the middle of 
March, sowing the early sorts on the fallow in April. He would prefer to 
drill all the seed in; but if this cannot be done, he would cover it with the 
cultivator, or scarify and harrow it twice. He considered it unwise to crop 
( lie same land for more than two seasons running. Members generally 
favoured harrowing the land after sowing, but Mr. Logan would leave it 
rough until about August. For stubble land shallow ploughing was recom¬ 
mended. It was agreed that the two classes of soil in thi$ locality, viz,, the 
“rod land” and the “white land,” required very different working. Members 
thought it would pay to use manure on the “white land,” and one member 
agreed to try some super as an experiment. Mr. Need asked whether clean 
(allow won hi require to bo worked again before seeding. Members thought 
that if the soil was moist it would be beneficial to stir it again ; but if <lry; no 
further working was advisable. 


Booleroo Centre^ March 21. 

Present Messrs. Brooks (chair), Michael, Repper, Steven, Sargent, and 
McMartin (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Fertiiukerh. .Dr. $beveu read a paper on this subject. He quoted 

analyses to show that a 90-bushel wheat crop removed 34 lb. of nitrogen from 
the soil, 14.2 lb. of phosphoric acid, and 9.S lb. of potash, It was thus seen 
t hat the greatest drain was on the nitrogen in the soil. He indicated the 
various other constituents of the wheat plant, and the manner in which 
those were obtained. Although nitrogen was ever present in the atmosphere, 
the plant could not obtain its supplies from the air; but it was most p-olmble 
that relatively large quantities were carried into the soil by rain, and there 
converted into a form in which the plant could take it up, hence the value of 
early fallowing. Phosphoric acid was largely drawn upon, and experience 
had prove*! the necessity for supplying this artificially. Dr. Steven quoted from 
Rothamsted experiments, showing the exhaustion of the # soil brought about 
by continuous cropping with'cereals. Considerable discussion ensued. Several 
members expressed the opinion that, owing to the differences in olimatdc and' 
soil conditions, the results, of experiments carried out in Europe could not 
bo accepted m a reliable guide to what would happen in this country./ 
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Gawler River, February 17. 

Present— Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), H. Dawkins, Day, Baldwin, 
Parker, lvreig, H. and F. Koodiger, Hillier, and ..Leak (Hon. See.)* and 
three visitors. 

.Improvement of Horses. - Mr. H. Dawkins road a paper on tills sub¬ 
ject. Before they could improve the breed of any animal they must first find 
out what that breed really consists- of, and exactly, how it stands in relation 
to other breeds. The heavy horse of South Australia, from the very commence¬ 
ment, started on a wrong basis, inasmuch as the farmers only had a Hglit 
class of mare to breed from; and even up to the present day all the lighter 
breeds were intermingled witn the heavy meeds, litis, he thought, accounted 
for the lack of bone, and the disappointment so often experienced with 
breeders, for only in a few instances have they the purebred animal without 
any infusion of the lighter sorts ; but wnere it exists they would find bone 
equal to anything in the world. To 'improve the present state of all;am*s he 
would suggest, amongst other things:--.!.. The formation of a stud book on the 
same lines as is done in the old country. 2. That before a horse can secure 
a prize at an agricultural show ho should be passed by a veterinary surgeon. 
3 That prizes should be given in proportion to the value of the animal to the 
State. 4. There should be a fixed type of horse. 5. They should have a 
stallion tax. In the first place, then, the formation of a studbook would 
give breeders some definite object to breed for, and it would give South 
Australian horses a better standing in the eyes of other countries. He would 
propose that five of the leading breeders be appointed to arrange the book in 
relation to the present South Australian horses, and then open a book for 
Shire, Suffolk, and Clydesdale horses, so that importers would have some¬ 
thing to go upon. If, as is the case in England, before a horse secured 
a prize at their agricultural shows, he had to be passed by a veterinary 
surgeon, everyone would know whether he was bleeding from a sound horse, 
and so practically only sound horses would be bred from. If a better prize 
was given to these horses, it would encourage a higher standard of breeding, 
and would be worth while fanners showing their stock, and striving to breed 
show stock ; and, while the Government is giving a grant to these shows, he 
maintained that they should see to it that that money is spent in the most 
useful way. Four pounds for a hunter against £1 for a draught mare is all 
out of proportion. If a society wishes to run a fair, all well and good: but 
while it has taxpayers* money the best use that is possible should be made of 
it, and to give the prize to half-bred brutes, as hunters are, is not doing 
t his. Then they needed a fixed type. Of course, the studbook will do this; 
but he would like to know what the community really wants. The majority 
imagine they require a half-bred animal to do fast work. Where this kind 
of animal is wanted, let them go in for the Suffolk, and not breed mongrels. 
The first cross is no doubt all right, but after that they could breed nothing 
reliable. The following abridged description is given by one author¬ 
ity in relation to the three leading English breeds: “The Shire Horse- 
Black, brown, or bay most desirable colours; 17 bands high; head long and 
lean, profile slightly arched, broad between the eyes ; shoulders oblique, sprung 
well into the back; very wide chest;; ribs wide and deep, with little space 
between last rib and hip; feet large, with wide heels; legs short from knee 
to pastern, with long, silky feather; pasterns rather short, tassel of hair at lip, 
knee, and hock. The animal generally is large and massive, crosses well with 
Clydesdale; differs by having the muscles larger, quarters shorter, pasterns 
shorter, and hoofs more upright, and in being more sluggish in action. Clydes¬ 
dale .-Prevailing colours, brown, bay, and black (roan and chestnut avoided); 
height, 1(U hands; much the same build as the Shire. These horses have strong 
constitutions, free action, are high mettled (but free from vice), and fast 
walkers. Suffolk —Colour, chestnut; height, 16 hands; finely arched necks, 
low shoulders, and thick on withers, deep round barrels, wed I-developed 
quarters, legs rather light, round in bone, free from hair, feet small, suitable 
for work on clay kinds, very quiet and docile, and willing pullers.’* The last 
appeal's to answer the requirements of the average farmer ; but for himself 
he preferred the pure Clydesdale. What he advocated specially, however, 
was for farmers to use the purebred animals in preference to crossbreds and 
mongrels. , Finally, he advocated an animal ‘tax of £10 upon every un~ 
castrated horse over 11 years old. This would mean that they would pay a 
little more for the service of good homes; but it would put n stop to weeds 
travelling at a very low figure, and they w<uld be the gainers in the end. 
Considerable discussion ensued, and the following resolutions were carried;. 
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“1. That this Branch is in favour of a studbook for each of the breeds of 
drauglit horses being established by the Department of Agriculture.” £< 2. That 
all stallions exhibited at shows’.should bo required to submit to a veterinary 
examination for soundness, 1 ' Members strongly condemned the action of 
various agricultural show committees in allotting high prizes for clisses of 
horses of no real value to the general public. 


Hamster, March 18, 

Present —Messrs. Freeman (chair), Roberts, Hayes, E. O. and F. 0. 
Brown, and Gmvest-ocks (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Preparation of Land for Seeding. —Mr. F. C. Brown read a short paper 
on this subject. He advocated fallowing the land early, before the grass and 
other herbage has started to seed. He would plough 5 inches or 6 inches 
deep, and cross-harrow. The land must be kept free of weeds during the 
spring, and before seeding should be shallow-ploughed or cultivated again. 
In some eases harrowing behind the drill will be found beneficial. Poor cul¬ 
tivation will not pay. Members were agreed that fallowing should, if pos¬ 
sible, be finished in .July, and the land well worked afterwards. On new 
land or stubble in this district it was not advisable to plough more than 
3 inches deep. 

Formalin. —The Chairman reported having obtained 50 lb. of formalin 
for trial by members. 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Labor Bureau. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government, Departments 
and Private Employers from February 25 to March 29, 1905. 


Trade or Galling, 

Number F 

Town. 

tegistered. 

Country. 

Number 

Employed. 

Laborers and youths 

45 

97 

150 

Carpenters ... ... ... 

2 

— 

1 

M asons and bricklayers 

■— ■ 

— 

3 

Plasterers... 

— 

— 

3 

Painters .. 

2 . 

1 

— 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

4 

2 

4 

Fitter and turner ... 

1 

— 

— 

Enginedrivers and firemen ... 

1 

1 

— 

Compositors 

8 

— 

27 

Bullock driver ... ... 

— 

— 

1 

Saddlemaker 

— 

1 

— 

Cook 

1 

— 

— 

Apprentices 

10 

3 

1 

Cleaners ... 

17 

9 

6 

Porters and junior porters ... 

9 

14 

2 

Rivet boys 

4 

— 

2 

Totals 

_ _ _ 

..........j 



99 

1'28 

i 

200 


March 30, 1905. A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 
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GEMERAL MOTES. 


The Agricultural Department, 

Recently the Hon. Minister of Agriculture (Hon. R. W. Foster) 
held an important conference with the Professor of Agriculture (Pro¬ 
fessor Angus) and the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural Col¬ 
lege (Professor Perkins) in reference to the future working of the College 
Farm and experimental plots. After discussing the whole matter, and 
with the full concurrence of the two officers, the Hon. Minister has ar¬ 
ranged that the work shall be carried out under their joint control. Seed¬ 
ing operations are in full swing at the College Farm, and an important 
scheme of experimental work, on more extended lines than have hitherto 
been attempted, is being elaborated by the two responsible officers. 


Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

The first session of the new year at Roseworthy Agricultural College 
opened on Wednesday, April 26. There are now 56 students enrolled, 
and the College accommodation is taxed to its utmost capacity. A num¬ 
ber of minor improvements have been effected at the College during the 
vacation, 

Roseworthy College Scholarships* 

Every year six scholarships at Roseworthy Agricultural College, ten¬ 
able for three years, are offered for competition. The main object of 
these scholarships is to give country lads whose parents could not other¬ 
wise afford to send them to the Agricultural College an opportunity of 
obtaining instruction in scientific and practical agriculture. To better 
attain this object the State is divided into six districts, one scholarship 
being offered for each district. It is, however, to be regretted that so 
few competitors from the country enter for the scholarships. At the 
recent examinations nine candidates presented themselves, six being in 
district No. 1, representing Adelaide and the municipal corporations in the 
vicinity. The scholarship in this district was won by Fred. Keith Wat¬ 
son, of Plympton; in No. 2 district by John Carey Ruttfield, of Pewsoy 
Vale; in No. 5 district by William Christian Kuhne, of Roseworthy; and 
in No. 6 by Stephen Chestle Billingkurst, of Merriton. The vacant 
scholarships in districts 3 and 4 were awarded by the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture to Messrs. Osmond John Howard and Edward James Clarke, 
who qualified in district No. 1. 

4 South Australian Fruit for Brisbane Show. 

The Department of Agriculture and the South Australian Fruit¬ 
growers’ Association are co-operating in forwarding a collection of South 
Australian grown fruit, to be shown at an exhibition which will be held 
under the auspices of the National Agricultural and Industrial Associa¬ 
tion of Queensland, in Brisbane, during August next. The Department 
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has collected a splendid lot of apples, pears, and grapes, which have been 
donated by several members of the Fruitgrowers’ Association. Mr. 
Quinn has wrapped and packed the fruits in trays, and they are now being 
kept in cold storage until the time arrives for dispatching them to Bris¬ 
bane, The Department of Agriculture will also enter an exhibit of 
apples for a trophy which is offered for interstate competition by the same 
Association, and Mr. Quinn is now procuring the necessary quantity of 
the varieties most likely to keep in good condition until August. 


Imports and Exports of Fruits and Plants. 

During April the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable 
Protection Act at Adelaide and Port Adelaide admitted 4,652 bushels of 
fruits and 40 parcels of plants. From these, 316 bushels of overripe 
fruits were destroyed, and 5 parcels of plants detained pending the arri¬ 
val of the necessary declarations required by law. Nearly all of these 
fruits consisted of Queensland bananas and pineapples; the plants of 
small garden products of an ornamental character. The exports dealt 
with by the officers consisted of 14,097 bushels of fruits, 20 parcels of 
plants, and 3,113 packages of vegetables. Of the fruits 5,710 cases con¬ 
tained grapes in transit for the eastern States, while 2,446 cases of apples 
and pears were tested respecting their suitability for export to Europe 
and South Africa. In connection with these quantities it should be 
explained that they apply only to interstate exports to Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland, and to the fruit submitted by two or three 
oversea exporters. The shipments to Western Australia and the bulk of 
the European shipments are not seen by the Inspectors prior to ship¬ 
ment. 

Transplanting’ Fruit and other Trees* 

Under the conditions prevailing in the average fruit-growing district 
of South Australia root action does not cease over a long period during 
the winter season. Although no definite tests have been recorded, this 
dormant period appears, from ordinary observations, to be confined to 
portions of the months of June, the whole of July, and a certain part of 
August, in the open country, from Adelaide northwards. The South- 
Eastern and Mount. Lofty conditions, of course, vary, and doubtless the 
period of rest is more prolonged in those parts. If the soil is ready for 
receiving them, deciduous trees, such as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
plums, etc., should be set out during this month (May). The soil is yet 
warm enough to cause the roots which have been mutilated in the lifting 
from the nursery bed to send out a lot of fresh young roots before toe 
whole system sinks into its winter rest. Any one who has not. tried this 
may raise doubts when he recalls that no further extension of the por¬ 
tion of the tree above ground takes place after the leaves begin to fall. 
But let the doubter “heel” a lifted tree*in now, and carefully take it* pun 
again six weeks lienee, and the proof will be forthcoming. Such a tree as 
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may be set out now is ready in spring with a root system fully equipped 
for the absorption of liquid nourishment from the soil. In our short 
spring, the latent energies of the tree are aroused with almost sudden 
power by the great solar energy which operates directly the cloudy days 
are over, and transpiration, from the foliage is enormous. With the 
shattered and unprepared root system which a midwinter transplanted 
tree possesses the supply from beneath is not equal to the strain placed 
upon it by this transpiration. The current of moisture is inadequate, 
and the growth which began with great promise is checked for some time. 
Do not be afraid to lift the nursery stock because the leaves have not 
fallen or on account of the tips of the twigs being apparently unripe. 
Such leaves have practically completed their life work, and the terminal 
twigs will be pruned away after the trees are set into the orchard. In 
transplanting, make the positions or holes to fit the roots and not the 
roots to fit the spaces. Rather prune long roots back than bend them 
around against the walls of the hole. When set ui position, cover the 
roots with finely broken, good soil, and press it into contact with them 
with the foot. If well moistened, no water need be applied, but if still 
dry, a bucket of water should be poured around each tree. Excepting in 
warm places it is getting late to transplant citrus trees, but where frosts 
are rare it is yet safe to shift them, providing a good ball of earth sur¬ 
rounds and holds the roots together. These should always receive a 
watering after being set out. Ornamental trees and shrubs may also be 
set out with great advantage at this period of the year. 


Peach Aphides (lyzus cerasl, Fabr.). 

There is a common belief, that this pest lives upon the roots of 
the trees throughout the winter. Although we have searched for evi¬ 
dence at various times we have not found these insects away from the 
bole of the stem below the ground surface, but we are in a position to 
state from actual observation that the gravid females may be found upon 
portions of the trees above ground throughout the'winter months. A cor¬ 
respondent states that he has been troubled on some trees right throughout, 
this summer, hot as it has been. The best spray wash is probably the 
old, well-tried tobacco and soap mixture. A strength of one ounce of 
strong tobacco and 4 oz. of common soap, in four gallons of water, has 
proved effective with the writer, but it was applied warm. The success 
obtained by pouring solutions around the stem of the tree during winter 
was probably due to the insects being collected there, and it is to be re¬ 
commended as an auxiliary means of destruction. We have long expres¬ 
sed the opinion that ultimately in commercial orchards this pest will be 
destroyed by fumigation methods. We first demonstrated the effective¬ 
ness of this method about eight years ago with potassium cyanide fumes. 
Fumes made by burning damp tobacco waste under a tent have also prov¬ 
ed deadly to this insect. 
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The Spencer Seedless Apple* 

Much interest, has been aroused in horticultural circles respecting this 
fruit, and not a little condemnatory criticism has been hurled against 
Spencer’s creation and the writer who boomed it. While we deprecate the 
action of those who would delude, or attempt to delude, plant¬ 
ers into placing much faith in such so-called novelties 

to the neglect of varieties of well-proved worth, we 

also refuse to be classed with those who assail such introductions in un¬ 
measured language. The journalist who essays to dilate upon the won¬ 
ders of scientific work usually oversteps the mark by reason of his lack 
of power to discriminate between the correlative values of certain phases 
of the subject under treatment. To affirm that an apple will be proof 
against an insect which at a certain stage in its metamorphosis devours—-if 
it has a chance—the carpels of seeds, if there be no seeds present, is attri¬ 
buting a degree of foresight and reasoning to the insect which up to the 
present, at any rate, there is no evidence to show has been evolved. In 
the knowledge of the great value to the horticultural world of seedless sul¬ 
tana and currant grapes, and practically seedless oranges, we are quite 
prepared to accept Spencer's seedless apple as a variety worthy of a fair 
trial, but the mere fact that it may be free from seeds does not con¬ 
stitute all that is needed to induce us to re-graft or grub up all our apple 
trees as at present grown. A seedless apple of inferior flavour and poor 
keeping qualities is of little value to us. The report that in London 
single specimens of this much-boomed curio—for seedless apples are not to 
be cla-ssed as complete novelties—fetched unheard of prices, stands for very 
little to the commercial fruitgrower, though it may mean much to the 
enterprising company which, naturally, is desirous of selling young trees 
of the seedless variety. 

Export of Canned Eggs. . 

A good deal has been heard lately about the possibility of developing 
an export in egg pulp, or canned eggs. Two shipments were made from 
Queensland recently. One consisted of 12 tins, and the other of 26 tins. 
The eggs were purchased by the shipper at 4Jd. to 4|d. per dozen, and 
the prices realised in London were 4f d. per lb. and 5d. per t). respectively. 
After payment of cost of eggs, freight, and other charges, the smaller 
shipment resulted in a loss of £4 10s., and the other of £5 7s, In re¬ 
porting on results the London agents stated that the shipment arrived 
too late, and that better prices would be realised about Christmas. A 
recent shipment of frozen eggs from Victoria also resulted in a loss, and 
it seems evident that the Australian poultry farmer will have to accept 
lower rates for his eggs before any large business in the export trade with 
England can be developed. 

The Season. 

Over the greater part of the agricultural areas the season has opened 
very auspiciously. The summer proved unusually dry, and in many dis- 
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tricts water, both for stock and for domestic purposes, was in short sup¬ 
ply, and good rain six weeks or more ago would have been welcomed. In 
addition, those sheepowners whose ewes were lambing desired early feed ; 
but, taking it altogether, it is very doubtful whether March rains do 
not, as a rule, do more harm than good, as, unless followed up by rain 
early in April the grass starts and gets a severe check, while much of 
the early sown wheat may malt. Such a soaking rain as experienced this 
Easter will in most districts bring on the feed, and will ensure good ger¬ 
mination of the crops on well-prepared land. Seeding is being pushed 
on vigorously throughout all but the latest districts. 


EXPERIMENTAL CULTIVATION, WORK FOR SEASON 

1905-6. 

The following is an outline of the experimental work now being 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture in co-operation with mem¬ 
bers of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Manures for Wheat. 

Two series of experiments are being carried out in this direction: — 

1. Complete v. Incomplete Manure's. —In this series 1 cwt. per acre 
of mineral superphosphate is taken as a standard, and one plot is treated 
accordingly. In addition to the super, one plot receives nitrate of soda, 
one sulphate of potash, and another both nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
potash. The latter plot receives a complete manure, that is, it is sup¬ 
plied with the three principal plant foods. Other plots receive—(1) 
Bon© super; (2) nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash ; and (3) a dres¬ 
sing of lime some weeks before the mineral super is applied. This work 
is being undertaken at Strathalbyn by Mr. P. A. Cockburn ; at Saddle- 
worth, by Mr. F. Coleman; at Port Lincoln, by Mr. C. Eidgway; at Min- 
laton, by Mr. J. McKenzie; at Gladstone, by Mr, C. Goode ; at Bala- 
klava, by Mr. W. A. Robinson; at Wilmington, by Mr. J. Sehuppan : at 
Rhine Villa, by Mr, John Vigar; and at Virginia, by Mr. J, E. Taylor. 

2. Soluble and Insoluble Phosphates. —Some of the most, prominent 
authorities on agriculture hold that it is not always advisable to apply 
the whole of the phosphatic dressing in an immediately available form, 
especially in the case of root crops. To test this point, so far as it ap¬ 
plies to wheat, experiments with the different forms of phosphates are 
being carried out by Messrs. W. G. Mills (Native Valley), W. R. Rich¬ 
ardson (Koppio), F. Roediger (Gawler River), and G. A. Vigar (Bpring- 
ton). The same amount of phosphoric acid is to be applied to each plot, 
but .the weights of the manures vary. On one plot all the phosphate will 
be applied in an immediately available form (38 per cent, water-soluble 
mineral super); on another the phosphate will be wholly insoluble in 
water, but partly soluble in citrate of ammonia; while on other plots 
both water-soluble and acid-soluble forms are applied. These tests are 
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to be carried on for two or three years on the same land so as to deter¬ 
mine not only the immediate effect of die different dressings,, but the 
after effects also. , 

Manuring Hat Crops. 

Experiments with complete and incomplete manures for hay crops 
will be carried out in three districts. These tests will also include a com¬ 
parison of the results from nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia and 
from kainit and sulphate of potash used in conjunction with other 
manures. 

Rare Fallow v . Fallow Crop. 

At Aldinga, Mr. T. Pengilly will continue the experiment, started 
last year, of growing rape on the land intended to be cropped the follow¬ 
ing year, instead of leaving the land as bare fallow. The land in crop 
with wheat last year was manured with different dressings, while the 
paths between the plots were sown fo peas. This year rape is being 
grown, and the after effects of the different manures may show some in¬ 
teresting results in the rape crop. 

Tests of Varieties of Wheats. 

In this series the main objects to be tested are—(1) A general 
comparison of the yields of a number of wheats in the same 
district, as well as in different localities; (2) a comparison of the resist¬ 
ance to rust of certain varieties ; and (3) a comparison of the aggregate 
yields over a period of years of the best of our rust-resisting wheats with 
those of varieties classed as rust liable. In addition, these experiments 
will afford material for valuable work in determining the effect of locality 
on the flour strength of different wheats. These tests are being carried 
out as under: — At Brinkworth, Mr. a. L. McEwin, 15 plots; Caltowie, 
Mr. F Lehmann, 20 plots ; Lipson, Mr. E. J. Barraud, 12 plots ; Nanta- 
warra, Mr. T. Dixon, 13 plots; Strathalbyn, Mr. P. A. Cockburn, 14 
plots; Bews, Mr. R. Barr, jun., 13 plots; Koolunga, Mr. J. Sandow, 16 
plots; Rhine Villa, Mr. J. Vigar, 12 pints; Denial Bay, Mr. W. O. Gale, 
12 plots ; Virginia, Baker Brothers, 12 plots; Morgan, Mr. R. Wohling, 
12 plots. The principal varieties being tested, and the number of plots 
of each are as follows:—Gluyas, 11; Marshall's No. 3, 11; Yandillah 
King, 10; Comeback, 10; Carmichael's Eclipse, 10; Federation, 8 ; 
Nhill, 8; Purple Straw, 7; Petatz Surprise, 7; Gallant, 7 ; Dart's Im¬ 
perial, 7; Jonathan, 6 ; Silver King, 6 ; and Bobs, 5. In addition, 14 
other varieties are being grown in one or more localities, at the special 
desire of the person undertaking the work. 

Manures for Barley. 

At two localities on Kangaroo Island experiments with manures for 
barley will be carried out. 

Manures for Potatoes. 

Arrangements are in progress for experiments with manures for 
potatoes in six different localities. 
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Formalin for Pickling Wheat. 

The value of a solution of formalin as a pickle to-destroy the spores 
of bunt and flag smut on wheat will be tested. These tests will cover the 
effect of different strength solutions—(i) On the germination of the 
grain : and (2) on the spores of the diseases mentioned. Different 
methods of pickling will also be tested. 

NITROGEN-G ATHEUIN G BACTERIA. 

Through the courtesy of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, ’‘''cultures” for peas and red clover have been received. Arrange¬ 
ments are in progress for experiments at Gumeracha, Mount Gambler, 
Millieent, Kybybolite, and Lucindale. These will be carried out under 
the personal supervision of the Professor of Agriculture. 

The whole of this experimental work has been entrusted to members 
of the; Agricultural Bureau, and all the cereal tests will be carried on for 
several years in order to secure reliable results. The cereal experiments 
will be duplicated at Kybybolite Farm and, if possible, at Roseworthy. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL FARM FOR THE SOUTH-EAST, 

Our readers, especially those in the South-East, will doubtless be 
pleased to learn that the Government has set apart 1,000 acres of the 
Kybybolite Estate—including the homestead—as ah experimental sta¬ 
tion to be controlled by the Department of Agriculture. It has long been 
recognised that South-Eastern conditions were so different from those 
prevailing at Roseworthy that the result of work carried on at the College 
Farm could not be accepted by the South-Eastern farmers as a guide in 
their operations. As the climatic and soil conditions of Kybybolite are 
fairly average of a large area of this portion of the State, the results 
obtained there should have a distinct bearing on farm practice through¬ 
out the South-East. The rainfall will, of course, permit of greater di¬ 
versity of crops being grown than is possible at Roseworthy, and in many 
directions work which will be of great value to landholders throughout 
the State can be undertaken. 

No time will be lost in putting a portion of the block under cultiva¬ 
tion, the work of clearing and breaking up the land having already been 
put in hand. A practical South-Eastern farmer nas been appointed as 
working overseer for the present. 

To afford to farmers’ sons who cannot take the three years’ course at 
Roseworthy an opportunity of receiving from the Professor of Agricul¬ 
ture and the departmental staff instruction in practical and commercial 
agriculture, “farm pupils” will be accepted at Kybybolite. Details of the 
work to be carried out and the conditions under which such pupils will 
be accepted will be published in a future issue. Meantime any informa¬ 
tion on the subject may be obtained on application to the Secretary for 
Agriculture, Adelaide. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS, - 
By Fred. W. Russack. 

Many of our successful farmers make it their boast that they 
have never kept any kind of accounts whatever. For them the following 
remarks are not intended. “You can’t teach an old dog any new 
tricks”; but some of the farmers of the new generation may not be ad¬ 
verse to receiving a few hints as to the improvement of their business 
methods. 

It is a strange thing that farmers are never classed as business men. 
The reason is probably found in the fact that farmers as a class are re¬ 
markably careless in respect to the keeping of accounts. It is, indeed, 
their besetting sin. I cannot conceive why a man who buys sheep, feeds 
them, and sells their produce, is not just as much a business man as he 
who in turn buys and sells the wool taken from their backs. There is, 
however, a very great difference between the business methods of busi¬ 
ness men and the business methods followed by the majority of farmers. 
It is only too evident that if the merchants of Adelaide were as care¬ 
less in respect of recording their transactions as many of our farmers are 
they would figure in the Insolvency Court within twelve months. 

A farmer told me the other day that thirty years ago he started on 
the land with £10 in his pocket, and that, though he never troubled his 
head about keeping any accounts, he is to-day worth £15,000—all made 
out of farming. We know that other farmers can tell somewhat similar 
stories. We also know that from thirty to twenty down to even ten 
years ago scarcely any vocation offered such chances of reasonable suc¬ 
cess as farming in the more favoured portions of this State. But the 
conditions under which those engaged in the rural industries operate are 
changing with the times. Competition is becoming keener and fiercer ; 
land values are rising'; and concurrently the agricultural interest is 
being more and more beset with difficulties. In fact, there is, nowadays, 
perhaps, no line of business more intricate; no line of business that gives 
employment to more intellect, or intellect of a higher order, than success¬ 
ful farming. 

To keep abreast of these changed conditions our farmers are feeling 
the necessity of radical changes in their business methods. Not only 
must the successful farmer be a good salesman and a good purchaser; 
but, as a business man, he must follow the devices of other classes of 
business men. The latter invariably make a practice of permanently 
recording their belongings and their transactions. 

The keeping of a simple but effective system of accounts offers the 
most substantial advantages to the farmer no less than to the commer¬ 
cial man. Let us consider a few of them: — 

1. His books tell the farmer the exact extent of his assets and lia¬ 
bilities at the end of the year’s operations. 
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2. His accounts enable the farmer to determine where and how his 
gains are made and his losses incurred. 

3. The farmer consults his books to find whether his capital and 
energies could be more profitably employed in one direction than in 
another ; whether his crops or his sheep or cattle give him the best re¬ 
turns. 

4. Systematically kept accounts enable the farmer to readily meet the 
demands of the Commissioner of Taxes for statements of the sources of 
his income and expenditure. 

5. Without efficient books, farmers cannot successfully appeal 
against the assessment of their, income for taxation purposes. 

6. Under the Bankruptcy Act, inability to produce books of account 
is taken as evidence of carelessness, and counts against the insolvent. 

T. A book of original entr} r is accepted in law courts as evidence of 
the sale and delivery of commodities and of services rendered. 

With a view to placing these and other advantages within their 
reach, I have been requested by the Editor to frame a system of keeping 
accounts suitable to the needs of farmers, In trying to comply with the 
request I foresee two difficulties, viz.: — 

1. That of meeting the exact requirements; and 

2. That of suiting the capacity of so large and varied a class as the 
farmers of this State. 

I deem it advisable to aadress myself first to such of them as have 
no knowledge whatever of the technicalities of bookkeeping. In future 
articles, therefore, I shall begin by outlining a method of keeping farm 
accounts simple enough for use by those who can write legibly and do a 
little reckoning, but yet effective enough to afford a complete record of 
an average farmer’s receipts and disbursements; of his assets and lia¬ 
bilities. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAWKESBURY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION- 

The following particulars concerning the results of the third egg- 
laying competition conducted at Hawkesbury (N.S.W.) Agricultural Col¬ 
lege are obtained from The Sydney Baity Tele graph :— 


Results of Competition. 

The following table shows the number of eggs laid each three 
months by the 20 leading pens. Altogether 100 pens of six birds each 
took part in the competition, which lasted from April 1, 1904, to .March 
31, 1905: — 


Eggs Laid During j 


Breed. 

Owner. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 
Feb. ' 
Mar. 

Total 
for 12 
Mons. 

Eggs for 
12 

Months. 

Silver Wyandotte ... 

G. Howell 

269 

305 

344 

306 

1,224 

£ s. 
5 13 

d. 

10 

White Leghorn 

J. Lowe ... ...! 

165 

338 

412 

278 

1,193 

5 1 

9 

R.O. White Leghorn 

J. M. Anderson 

(America) 

ISO 

334 

366 

299 

1,179 

5 13 

10 

White Leghorn 

T. J. Brierley 

134 

349 

451 

237 

1,171 

4 17 

2 

Black Orpington 

M»s. E. Scaysbrook 

228 

367 

313 

247 

1,355 

5 4 

2 

White Leghorn 

S. Ellis . 

116 

312 

395 

297 

1,120 

4 13 

0 

White Leghorn 

V. J. Zahel 

16 

329 

432 

339 

1,116 

4 9 

1 

White Leghorn 

A. J. Byrne 

123 

364 

373 

243 

1,103 

4 14 

1 

White Wyandotte ... 

Oceanside Poultry 
Farm (America) 

170 

327 

1 348 

i 256 

1,101 

4 15 

3 

Golden Wyandotte... 

1 W. H. Peters 

247 

347 

290 

1 211 

; 1,095 

5 0 

3 

White Leghorn 

»J. Potts ... 

163 

*290 

! 417 

! 221 

1,091 

4 12 

4 

White Leghorn . . 

1 Mrs. J. J. Roche ... 

115 

272 

i 393 

S 311 

; i,09i 

4 12 

4 

Black Orpington ... 

Royal Poultry Farm 
0. Bridekirk ...j 

211 

310 

317 

! 241 

j 1,079 

4 17 

4 

Black Orpington ... 

180 

303 

344 

1 251 

! 1,078 

4 11 

0 

Brown Leghorn 

F. J. Bowney 

70 

341 

399 

j 264 

! 1,074 

4 5 

0 

R.C. Brown Leghorn 

Mrs. A. H. Hansel ■ 
(America; 

262 

305 

324 

180 

i 

i 1,071 

4 19 

3 

Black Orpington 

| W. Cook. 

142 

293 

341 

; 291 

| 1,067 

4 1,2 

1 

Rhode bland Red ... 

Dr. J. Martin 

(America) 

236 

273 

292 

! 255 

1,050 

4 8 

7 

Black Orpington ... 

W. Wild .. 

131 

292 

369 

I 257 

1,049 

! 4 11 

1 

Black Orpington .. 

A. Wed lech 

116 

309 

339 

! 281 

1,045 

4 10 

8 


I 


It will be seen that there are great differences in the positions of the 
pens in regard to number of eggs laid and value of eggs. 

Comparison of Breeds. 

A comparison of the average egg production and the average value of 
the eggs per hen of the various breeds is instructive and interesting. As 
a guide, however, to the relative merits of the different breeds, no signi¬ 
ficance van be attached to the positions occupied by varieties in which 
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there were only one or two pens competing. The following are the 
analyses; — 


Breed. 

Per Hen. 

bgga* 

Pei 

V 

H 

ll XU 

•*». 

6 

Rosecomb Brown Leghorns 

178*50 

£ 

0 

s. 

16 

d. 

6 

6 

Rhode Island Reds 

176*00 

0 

14 

9 

96 

White Leghorns 

166*23 

0 

13 

7 

12 

Black Hamburg® 

163*83 

0 

13 

9 

6 

Anconas 

163*66 

0 

12 

10 

12 

Rosecomb White Leghorns 

163*33 

0 

14 

6 

108 

Black Orpingtons 

159*48 

0 

13 

8 

0 

Imperials 

158*16 

0 

14 

9 

12 

' Buff Wyand ottes 

155*25 

0 

14; 

8 

18 

Brown Leghorns 

154*77 

1 0 

11 

9 

18 

Golden Wyandottes 

151*55 

1 o 

13 

2 

36 

White Wyandottes 

151*02 

! 0 

12 

9 

18 

Buff Leghorns ... 

147*77 

0 

12 

9 

108 

Silver Wyandottes 

145 30 

0 

12 

3 

60 

Buff Orpingtons 

142*95 

0 

12 

4 

6 

Andalusians 

142*00 

0 

10 

10 

6 

Jubilee Orpingtons 

141*33 

0 

12 

2 

■0 

Pile Leghorns 

140*50 

0 

12 

4 

24 

Minorcas 

133*38 

0 

10 

4 

18 

Langshans 

131*88 

0 

10 

0 

6 

White Rocks ... 

! 124*00 

0 

11 

0 

12 

Partridge Wyandottes ... 

107*00 

i 0 

8 

6 


The following paragaphs are taken from Mr. D. Thompson’s re¬ 
port : — 

The System of Feeding. 


The birds were fed at regular hours—viz., 7 a.ni., mash ; 10 a.in., 
green food (more or less, according to the condition of the grass in the 
pens); meat, he., cut up boiled liver, at 3 p.m., twice a week ; and pram 
at 4.30 p.m. The mash was composed of pollard and bran, about three- 
quarters pollard to one-quarter bran, more or less, according to the qual¬ 
ity of the pollard, and mixed up with hot soup twice a week, and other 
days with hot water in the winter months, and cold water in the summer. 
The green food consisted of finely chaffed rape and lucerne, both splendid 
foods. The rape is the better alterative, while lucerne is the higher in 
food value, so that the merits of the two green foods lie in different re¬ 
sults. This year the grain ration was composed of three parts wheat to 
one part maize, compared with three parts maize to one part wheat last 
year; and, while we have no wish to put the shortage of eggs compared 
with last year down to wheat-feeding, we have no hesitation in saying 
that if we had fed more largely oil maize we would have had at least 
equal results, or even better. Shell grit and fresh clean water were 
always before the hens. 

Financial. 

The prices of foodstuffs were much lower than last year, and there 
was not so much fluctuation. The prices charged to us under Contract. 
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right throughout the currency of the competition, were 8fcl. per bushel 
for bran and 9Ad. per bushel for pollard. Our average price for wheat 
was 3s. 4cL, and for maize 2s. 6d. per bushel. The cost of feeding the 
600 hens for the 12 months was as follows:—Wheat, £47 Is. ; maize, £12 
17s. lOd. ; pollard and bran, £44 2s. Id. : meat, £20 ; green food, £7 10s. ; 
shell grit, £2 10s. ; total, £134 0s. lid. 

The monthly range of prices for eggs was:—April, is. 9d. to 2s. id. ; 
May, Is. lid.; June, Is. 10d. to Is. 5d. ; July, Is. 4d. to Hid. ; August, 
lid. to 8d.; September, 8 kb to 7d. ; October, 7cl. to 7id. ; November, Sd. 
to lid. ; December, lOd. to Is.; January, Is. to Is. 3d. ; February, Is. 3d. 
to Is. 4d. ; March, Is. 6d. The market value of the eggs was £382 12s. 
7d., from which deduct the cost of feed, £134 0s. lid., and a profit of 
£248 11s. 8d. is left on the 600 hens. Every pen showed a profit on the 
cost of feeding, the pen returning the smallest value leaving a margin 
of 14s. 

The eggs were marketed in ordinary patent egg-cases, holding 36 
dozen, packed into cardboard fillers. The eggs were packed clean, without 
washing, the dirty ones being laid aside, also any that were too large for 
the square space, or any tuat were too small. This is a simple and satis¬ 
factory way of grading. The eggs when sent to market always com¬ 
manded the highest rate, and often Id. above it, so that it was no assum¬ 
ed price on which the value of the eggs produced was based. 

[In comparing these figures with local results, the prices realised for 
the eggs must be taken into consideration. It will be noted that the 
lowest price received was 7d. per dozen,, and the highest 2s. Id. In 
South Australia prices would be fully 20 per cent, less than the above. 
—Ed.] 


THE TURKEY, 

By D. F. Laurie. 

The origin of the name “turkey” is not known, although several in¬ 
genious attempts have been made to account therefor. This bird is no: 
a native of Turkey, but hails from North and Central America. The 
original birds were brought to Spain early in the sixteenth century, and 
from thence they reached England some years later.. There are two 
main breeds of the turkey in America found in a wild state: the 
variety at one time very common in the North-Western States and Can¬ 
ada ( M el eae/rt a americuna) y and that found in Mexico, differing in 
many respects, and called by naturalists M. mexicana. The latter is 
considered to be the first bird imported to Europe, and in later times the 
more northern breed came over as the American bronze turkey. Here it 
may be pointed out that Australians have a habit of calling this variety 
Bronzewing. This is incorrect, and is due to associating the term with 
that applied to another bird, viz., the at one time plentiful and well- 
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known beautiful Bronzewing pigeon. Another less-known breed, found 
in Honduras and Central America, the ocellated turkey, is a magnifi¬ 
cent bird, but rather delicate. That is, at least, the experience with im¬ 
portations made years ago in England. Very probably this bird would 
do well in parts of Australia, and prove of great value as an out-cross. 

Experience seems to point to deterioration in size of the domesti¬ 
cated turkey as compared with its wild progenitor. Lewis Wright quotes 
46 lb. as the greatest weight recorded in England, but this I believe is an 
error. There was a very large bird shown frequently some ten years 
ago, but I cannot lay hands on the records. Mr, T. A. Caterer had a 
well-known turkey cock which ran Mr. Wright’s highest weight very 
close. This bird was often seen at Adelaide shows, and was a grand 
specimen. Three large birds I saw in Melbourne about 1896 weighed 37, 
38, and 39 lb. respectively, and soon after a bird reached Victoria weigh¬ 
ing rather more. Its weight when shipped was 45 lb. I heard of some 
hime birds in New South Wales, but as I did not see them or test their 
weights, I refrain from details. The wild turkey in America has been 
known to attain the weight of 60 lb. 

Many years ago Sir James Boucaut had some very fine specimens, 
and from this stud Sir Samuel Way obtained the birds which he fre¬ 
quently exhibited in Adelaide ten to fifteen years ago. About twenty- 
five years ago the turkey formed the subject of a long discussion in the 
House of Assembly, when the late Sir R. D. Ross spoke at some length 
on the subject, mentioning particularly the American Bronze turkey, 
and the excellent weights attained. This particular lot of turkeys above 
referred to was distributed throughout the State, and I have at various 
times seen the descendants—some of them very fine birds—but losing many 
of the characteristics of the pure Bronze, It was a matter for congratu¬ 
lation when a few years ago Mr. T. Ainslie Caterer purchased a fine stud 
of birds from Mr. E. T. Sicilian, of Geelong, including the well-known 
Crystal Palace hen. Mr. Caterer distributed a number of birds, and 
finally disposed of the stud, but I am glad to say has arranged for a 
shipment from a leading American breeder of birds of the highest 
class. 

Recently I addressed some remarks on turkey breeding to the mem¬ 
bers of the Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, at Strathalbyn, 
and in. urging the value of this branch of the poultry industry pointed 
out the suitability of the South for turkey raising. This, I think, was 
well recognised, because several were present who knew the cases I re¬ 
ferred to. On a previous visit I was informed that a resident made 
more money from his turkeys than his sheep, and on a recent occasion a 
well-known legislator told me that for 75 of his young turkeys he was 
paid £1 per head by a Western Australia buyer. In various parts of 
the State turkey breeders are to be found who do well thereat. Only 
recently I heard of a Northern farmer who sold 300 odd to Broken Hill 
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at an average of a pound a head. These were all fine birds, and the 
prices were extra good, and cannot be taken as the usual thing,, because 
there are times when buyers are not so keen, and when, perhaps, they 
are also more cautious in spending. If every one owning suitable tur¬ 
key country utilised it to its fullest the very natural consequence would 
be a heavy supply, and the consequent glut of the local market, with 
ruinous prices. But there is the other outlet, the export trade, which 
could absorb, without affecting prices, all the turkeys we could breed if 
they were of suitable size, age, and in first-class condition. There is a 
heavy demand in England for prime turkey at certain seasons, and in 
these days of cold storage birds can be held for a time. Recent figures 
of England’s imports in turkeys are not available, but as long ago as 
1898-9 the following were the imports as given by Mr. Harrison. Weir in 
.his book: — 

From Canada, 1898-9, 100,000 birds. 

From America, 20,000, weighing 10 It), each, average. 

From Italy, 200,000, in a month. 

From Russia, November till February, 50,000. 

From Hungary, 200,000. 

From France, 500,000. 

The Canadians have during recent years built up an extensive and 
prosperous trade in poultry with England, and large numbers of frozen 
turkeys are sent yearly. Shipments from Australia have been made 
with fair success, but in most cases the birds have been too old, and in 
many cases neither large enough nor in good condition. We can learn 
from this that we must send only what will he well paid for. It must 
be well understood that while there is no opening for inferior goods 
there is always a market for the best, and at prices which will pay as 
well. Small birds are not in favour with English buyers, who first of all 
demand quality and condition, with right age, and then pay an increas¬ 
ing price per pound for larger and finer specimens. 

That some alteration in the usual methods of turkey breeding as 
adopted in this State is necessary I have no doubt. In judging at 
various country shows during recent years I have handled numerous tur¬ 
keys. Quite recently I “passed” several birds which appeared fair speci¬ 
mens, but which actually weighed little more than a fairly heavy fowl; 
but the worst feature common to nearly all the exhibits was the de¬ 
formity of frame-breast crooked to a marvellous degree, and frequently 
the back also. These malformations are doubtless due to continued 
breeding from young stock, together with seasons of semi-starvation. 
Such birds are absolutely worthless, either as show birds or for breeding 
from. The turkey is slow to mature, and the earliest ages for the breed¬ 
ing pen should be: hens, two years; cocks, three years. It is well known 
in England and America that the introduction of wild or semi-wild 
blood has resulted in increased vigour in the strain. The whole trend 
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of modern poultry breeding is towards scientific mating, and, given fairly 
robust specimens for a start, the bogey of deterioration may be kept at 
bay by judicious mating. 

Turkeys are not birds to be kept in a backyard ; they may exist in 
such circumstances, but not as profit-producing stock. I see a good 
many cases where people fondly imagine they are making a good thing 
out of turkey breeding in confined areas, and I also note how often there 
are outbreaks of poultry diseases. Turkeys and other poultry seldom 
agree, and there is little doubt that turkeys under such conditions con¬ 
tract and spread roup and kindred diseases. It is well known that tur¬ 
keys will not thrive on ground tainted by the droppings of other poul¬ 
try. Even if such birds survive until they reach the chopping block, it 
can be understood that they are not of the quality an expert would call 
first class. Turkeys seldom thrive if roosting in enclosed houses; they 
are far better in the open air, on the lee of a hedge or clump of trees. 
In the suburbs such roosting places are tempting to the poultry thief. 
The swelled head disease so common in turkeys is the result, in most 
cases, of roosting in poultry houses. Tne naturally strong bird suffers 
a lowering of constitution, and the passing germ effects a lodgment ready 
to act at a favourable opportunity. The organisms causing roup and 
diphtheria may remain dormant for a long period, and people wonder 
how it is that the birds which have roosted for some time in the open 
are suddenly seized with sickness. 

Scrubby country, with occasional clearings, is suitable for turkey 
rearing, though on very inferior land there may be but little natural 
food. In rough weather the birds seek the shelter of the bush, and feed 
in the open during calm, fine weather, or in open, sheltered nooks. Tur¬ 
keys do very well in the North, even in parts where there is little shel¬ 
ter. If every farm had its large flock of turkeys we should hear very 
little of the ravages of insect pests. In common with other poultry 
they act admirably as land cleaners, eating all sorts of seeds, as well as 
gathering wheat, etc., from the stubbles. Unless there is abundance of 
such food available the birds must be well fed, and in any case addi¬ 
tional food should be offered, but not wasted. There are, of course, 
many who say it “does not pay ? ’ to feed turkeys, etc. The “does not 
pay” generation will have to make way for the man who is practical 
enough to feed all stock at a profit. 

The headquarters for the turkey farm should be not far from the 
Homestead. A hedge or clump of trees may be selected, Where trees 
have not formed part of the farm scheme, a rough brushwork break- 
wind may be used, always remembering that in our climate such struc¬ 
tures are a source of great danger, from bush fires. 

Having secured birds of the ages recommended, and of good quality, 
say, a gobbler of 25 to 30 ft), weight, and hens 15 to 18 ft)., they should 
be got into good condition without delay, and induced to return each 
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night to their roosting quarters, where they are fed. A very common 
mistake is in starving the stud birds during the “off” season.” Such a 
method lowers the vitality, and often causes permanent injury, vyhich 
reproduces itself in the progeny, and also in lack of fertility in the eg^s. 
Fair condition at all times is advised for stud birds. On the other 
hand, too generous feeding results in the cocks being too fat and heavy 
for breeding purposes, and in such cases they should be penned apart 
and fed somewhat sparingly. One visit of the hen to the gobbler results 
in the fertilisation of the whole batch of eggs to be laid. Not more 
than ten hens should run wicn an average robust bird. Valuable stud 
birds should be penned separately after the breeding season, when they 
are generally thin. They should be got into moderate condition as soon 
as possible. 

The hens, if on free range, will make their nests in out-of-the-way 
corners, under bushes or hedges. They may be encouraged to select 
small houses or barrels, when the eggs may be better guarded against 
crows, magpies, and other thieves. Turkey hens, as a rule, dislike being 
disturbed when sitting, and the approach of strangers should be guard¬ 
ed against, as the disturbed hen often breaks eggs. Sometimes the hens 
stay too closely on their nests and starve. This is a matter requiring 
attention, as I have known hens to die from this cause, and besides, such 
close sitting militates against a successful hatching. Turkey eggs, which 
take from 29 to 31 days to incubate, may be hatched under turkey or 
common hens, or in incubators. When hatched artificially the chicks 
are easy to, rear, but are very hard to teacli to feed ; they are remarkably 
silent, and seem stupid : they require but little artificial heat, but plenty 
of ventilation! The chicks have very small crops, and require feeding on 
the v Vlittle-and-ofteii” plan. Raw egg, well beaten, with a little milk, 
and used to moisten rough oatmeal, stale- breadcrumbs, etc., has gene¬ 
rally given good results as a first food. Fine sharp grit and plentv of 
finely cut lettuce, garlic, and onion tops, etc., should be provided. Or¬ 
dinary stinging nettles boiled and then mixed with the liquor and 
roughly ground wheat and barley meal are excellent, and promote 
growth and feathering. Cracked grain may be given as soon as the chicks 
will eat it. The early part of the turkey chick’s existence is the 
critical period ; they should be kept under shelter on wet days. Those 
intended for sale should be separated when about half-grown, and forced 
along; those intended for stock purposes should be well fed, but not 
forced. 

The turkeys in this State are of various sorts. Some contain more 
or less American Bronze blood, and others either Norfolk or Cambridge 
blood, and very probably some may be descended in part from some of 
the Continental breeds. There are structural differences defining the 
various Continental breeds of turkey, and, while some think this due to 
ancestors of varieties now extinct, the real reason will probably be found 
in selection, aided by food, environment, and altered conditions generally. 
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All the varieties.of turkey-inter-breed,..and may be crossed and re-crossed. 
A buff or fawn variety common in the South is often spoken of as, the 
Madagascar turkeywhich is, of course, a misnomer.- This is one of the 
Cambridge turkeys. The Black Norfolk, which is here illustrated, 



Black Norfolk Turkey Cock. 


is a popular variety in England, a good doer, of' great quality, a thick¬ 
set, sturdy bird, attaining great weight The American Bronze turkey 
when in full plumage is a magnificent bird, and those who have seen a 
good specimen showing himelf on a sunny day rank him with the pea¬ 
cock. An American admirer of the breed once regretted that this noble 
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bird was not adopted as the national bird of America instead of the 
eagle. There is one thins: to be said on ti^s question, and that is that 
the turkey, at any rate, is a marked factor in the production of American 
agricultural wealth. 

There is no reason why South Australia should not stand in the 
front rank as a turkey-breeding State. We have the country suitable; 
the art is not difficult to acquire : we have a fair local market ; and, with 
every provision for freezing, etc., at the Produce Depot, we can rest 
assured that if we send prime quality to England we shall reap rich 
rewards. 


UNDER DRAINS. .. ■ 

By W. L. Stjmmeks. 

It is very doubtful whether the value of under drainage is fully 
appreciated in South Australia, especially by the orchardist. This ap¬ 
plies particularly to orchards on hill slopes, which are generally regarded 
as well drained because any excess of water runs freely off the surface, 
too often carrying with it after heavy rain the best of the surface soil. 
Under drains are usually considered necessary to remove the surface 
water from the flats and from soakages on the hill slopes. I am, how¬ 
ever, satisfied from my own experience, that in many of our fruitgrowing 
districts it will pay the growers to give more attention to this matter. 
Under drainage benefits the trees directly by extending the feeding area 
of the roots, and by removing excess of water which would have a more 
or less injurious effect on the roots. In addition, the removal of the excess 
water by under drains will be found to greatly facilitate cultural opera¬ 
tions during the winter, where the land is at all inclined to be wet. ' All 
authorities tell us also that the passage of water through the soil has a 
beneficial effect in several ways. Most important of all is that it causes 
the air to penetrate the soil more freely and to a greater depth, thus 
affording greater opportunity to the nitrogen-gathering bacteria to ab¬ 
stract the ammonia from the air and to fix it in the soil for the use of 
plants. Further, the air has a weathering effect on the soil, thus assist¬ 
ing to reduce inert plant food to forms in which it can be taken up by the 
roots. 

The number and size of the drains required will depend upon the 
rainfall of the locality, the position of the orchard, and the character of 
the soil. These factors, together with the financial position of the or¬ 
chardist, and the materials available, must determine the class of ma¬ 
terials to be used in the construction of the drains. Proper tile drains 
are unquestionably the best, but in this State are too costly for the ave¬ 
rage grower. Where durable timber is available very satisfactory drains 
can be constructed therefrom. In the vicinity of sawmills or sleeper-cut- 
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ting operations waste timber suitable for the purpose can usually be ob¬ 
tained at nominal rates. Failing timber, the stones which are turned 
up when the land is broken up can be utilised. A short description of 
and statement of actual labour involved in the making of a stone drain 
about 450 ft. in length may not be out of place. 

My soil is mostly a strong black or brown loam, over a good clay ; I 
would term it firm ground. The land is on a shale formation generally, 
with ironstone and quartz boulders in places. In breaking up our land 
we turn up considerable quantities of fairly large flat stones, besides nu¬ 
merous smaller rough pieces of shale, quartz, and ironstone conglomerate. 
The removal of these entails a considerable amount of labour, and, as our 
first winter's experience showed us the necessity for trying to drain two 
or three spots at considerable elevation, we decided to experiment with 
these stones in order to get two jobs done at one operation. Tiles and 
timber not being available we made the drains of stone. It is over twelve 
months since the first was completed, and as it worked satisfactorily 
two more have since been put clown. The latest was about 450 ft. in 
length, and the whole work was completed at a cost equal to 12 days’ 
labour of one man, viz., two men for four days, with two extra hands on 
two clays. This represents an outlay of £3, or about 13s. 6d. per 100 feet 
of drain, including the removal of the stone. Allowing for the time occu¬ 
pied in gathering and carting this, the net cost of the drain comes to 
less than 11s. 6d. per 100 ft. 

The drain is constructed in the following way: —The surface soil is 
removed to a depth of about 15 in. by a width of 2 ft. 3 in.; in the centre 
the soil is removed to a depth of 10 in. x 10 in. to 12 in. This is the 
actual drain, and it is filled with the larger rough stones so laid as to 
permit of a ready flow of water, without allowing it to rush away quickly 
enough to cause washing. Over these stones we lay the large flat shale, 
covering the breaks or joints with smaller pieces. The larger slabs rest 
upon the wall of soil on either side of the actual drain. Where we can¬ 
not get sufficient large stones, a layer of smaller pieces is put on to a depth 
of about 4 in,, care being taken to lay them fairly even, and the surface 
soil is then replaced. To save labour, we plough the course of the drain 
to a depth of about 6 in,, and throw out the soil. This operation is re¬ 
peated until the desired depth is attained. If the soil is fairly moist, 
and a staunch, steady horse is available, the. centre piece can be treated 
in the same way, removing the mouldboard from the plough. In 
making the drain just referred to we had to pick out the whole of the 
centre. 

I am quite prepared to admit that a drain made in the way described 
would not be effective under all conditions. In light soils it would soon 
be choked unless special care was taken to put on a good covering of 
stone. In wet land it would need to be deeper and wider; but, as stone 
is usually only too plentiful, this would not be a serious drawback. 
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CIDER MAKING. 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F* LLOYD, F.C.S., F.I-C- 
(Continued from page 502). 

Preservatives. 

Every cider maker is pestered with advertisements of anti-ferments 
that are guaranteed to cure all the evil results of carelessness and ignor¬ 
ance iir.ciclerniaking. No one., therefore, can wonder at , these substances 
having a ready sale among cider-making farmers who do not understand 
the composition of these anti-ferments, and place implicit confidence in 
the claims of the respective vendors. The use of preservatives in articles 
of food has attracted much attention, and is likely in due couse to be¬ 
come the subject of legislation. As I knew from the results of analyses 
that much cider contained preservatives, I decided to start a series of 
experiments on preservatives to determine the effect of each. 

The first experiments were made on unfiltered juice. 

Experiment 1.—To a 12-gallon barrel of juice a patent preservative 
—which we will call “A”—was added according to the directions sup¬ 
plied with the preservative. The gravity of the juice when the preserva¬ 
tive was added was 1.0457, on 4th November, 1897. On 8th January, 
1898, the cider was clear, of good flavour, and not very acid; but the 
gravity had decreased to 1.037, showing that fermentation was taking 
place. On 8th November, 1898, the cider was analysed, and had the fol¬ 
lowing composition:—Sp. Gi\, 1.0043 ; acid, .70; alcohol, 5.50. It wj.ll 
thus be seen that fermentation had continued as if no preservative had 
been added. 

Experiment 2.-—A further experiment was made on cider in cask, 
using another patent preservative, which we will call “B.” One bottle¬ 
ful of this substance was added in accordance with the printed directions 
to one hogshead of cider, which then contained 1.55 per cent, alcohol, and 
9.20 sugar, and had a Sp. Gr. of 1.0409. This juice was analysed again 
at the end of three weeks, and again at the end of another three weeks, 
and was found to be fermenting rapidly. On the 8th November, 1898, it 
was analysed, with the following results:—Sp. Gr., 1.0053; acid, .64; 
alcohol, 4.70 ; so that fermentation had gone on nearly to dryness, and 
the anti-ferment had proved a failure. 

Experiment 3.—Mustard.—I had heard that in Devon the “sweets” 
were retained in the cider b.y-the use of mustard, and so it was determined 
to give this substance a trial. The quantity generally used was stated to 
be one pound to the hogshead. Two pounds of the best mustard were 
therefore added to a two-hogshead barrel of cider having a Sp: Gr. of 
1.0427. The juice was analysed three weeks afterwards, and found to be 
fermenting. Three weeks later fermentation had nearly stopped, but the 
acidity of the juice was rising. One year after, namely, on the 8th 
November, 1898, this juice was analysed. Little or no fermentation had 
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taken place during the ten months, but the acid had risen trout .70 to 
.85, and the cider had a strong and most unpleasant taste of garlic ; in 
fact, it was spoilt. This being the only experiment with mustard, tin* 
evil results obtained may be exceptional, while its power to check fer¬ 
mentation appears to be proved. 

Experiment 4.—Formic Aldehyde.'—This and the three following 
experiments were made with juice drawn from the barrel when racking but 
not filtered, and were carried.out in bottles. 

The effect of-the .formic aldehyde upon the cider was most remark¬ 
able. It produced,an.abundant precipitate, and caused the cider to be¬ 
come opaque and, like very- dirty milk. By degrees some of this sub¬ 
stance begins to settle, but the settlement is never complete,.so .that after 
standing for one year the cidei; was not clear. In this experiment the 
quantities of formic aldehyde used were .05 per cent., .1 per cent., and 
.2 per cent, respectively. Three bottles were similarly treated in each 
experiment. This substance was found to stop fermentation, the ride; 
having on 1st December, 1898, the same gravity as when put into bottles 
a, year previously. . 

,The. sediment which is produced renders the cider absolutely unfit 
for anything, and it has been found impossible to take out this milkiness 
by any process. 

Experiment 5.—-Boraeic Acid.—This substance was used in the same 
proportion as the preceding, only by weight instead of by volume; .05 
per cent., .1 per cent., and .2 per cent, were each added to three bottles 
of. cider. Neither of these quantities had any effect; the eider fermented 
to absolute dryness. . 

Experiment 6,—Sodium Salicylate.—0.1 per cent, of this substance 
was added to a bottle, of cider, but the bottle was .lost or burst, and no 
analysis was made. < 

Experiment 7.—Pasteurising.r—Three bottles were pasteurised at 
120', three at 140°, and three,at 160° Fahr. ,for fifteen minutes, Three 
out of the nine bottles broke from the effect of the heat. A temperature of 
120° Fahr .had up effect upon subsequent fermentation» which proceeded 
until the cider, was absolutely dry. . A, temperature pf 140° Falir. cheek¬ 
ed fermentation slightly,, and that of 189°. Fahr, still more : go, but 
neither had completely-checked the fermentation. ; 

It was next considered desirable to .conduct some experiments on 
filtered, juice, .• , ,, 

All the following experiments were carried out with the .same juice, 
which had the following composition; —Sp. Gr-.,; 1.0J69 r acid, .68 ;'-alco-■ 
hoi, 3.55 ; solids, 5»34 r ■ , 

Experiment 8.*—Formic Aldehyde.—,01 per pent, .05 per cent., and 
.1 per cent., respectively. The formalin; had the .same action on the ti¬ 
tered pider as on the unfiltered, producing the white cloudiness, or milki-- 
ness as before. No- fermentation bad taken, place when -these bottles were 
analysed in November, 1898, eleven months after being filled. 
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Experiment 9.—Borax.—.1 per cent.-and .05 per .cent, respectively. . 
Both these samples fermented: islightly,. but the colour and the flavour 
were found to have suffered by the use of this preservative. 

Experiment 10.—Sodium Salicylate.—.05 per cent, and .01 per cent. 

. Fermentation was. checked, but not completely. The bottles contained 
some gas, though not enough. The substance had up injurious effect 
upon the flavour of the cider. . ....... ...... ... 

.Experiment 11..—Pasteurisation.—This was carried out at, 120° 
Fa hr., and no .subsequent .fermentation took place., so that, at the end of 

. eleven months,,the. liquid, was “as dead as ditch-water.. 

Experiment 12.—Anticipating the .result obtained in Experiment 
11, the cider was pasteurised, and .then a small quantity of pure* yeast 
was added, to ip.,, Fermentation proceeded slowly, and a considerable 
amount of gas was produced;, but .the fermentation had not gone very 
far, for on 2nd November, 1898., the juice had the following composi¬ 
tion: —Sp. Gr. f 1.0153 ; acid, ,51 ? alcohol, 3.75. ■; 

Experiment 13.—To determine what changes would take place in the 
bottled cider, without the use of any preservatives or the application of 
heat, three bottles were filled at. the same time, as these experiments were 
started, and immediately fastened up as usual. 

These, of course, fermented, and at the end of eleven months were 
found to be nicely up and to,have a little more sediment than some of 
the bottles containing preservatives, But they were of excellent flavour. 

Analysis proved that they Had the following composition on 2nd No¬ 
vember, 1898 : —Sp. Gr., 1.0155 ; acid, .43 ; alcohol, 3.75. 

It will thus be seen that fermentation had not proceeded very far, 
only, iu fact, sufficient tp ; produce a good sparkle in the cider. 

The results of these experiments are evident. Not one of either the 
patent or the ordinary preservatives, when added to unfiltered cider, ap¬ 
pears to. have any effect in 4 checking the progress of fermentation. 

The same may be said of eider in bottle, provided that it be not first 
filtered. Formalin, which is the only exception, proved useless, owing 
to the peculiar precipitating action it has upon the colouring matter and 
other constituents of the cider. With 'filtered cider, provided that it be 
*. properly filtered,- there appears to be no need for the use of preservatives, 
for if the amount of fermentation during an exceptionally hot summer 
like 1898 is so small as that shown by Experiment No. 13, it is evident 
there can be no object 'in adding preservatives to cider. In fact, the use 
of such preservatives is detrimental to the cider. 

These experiments prove that farmers must trust to ‘ cleanliness of 
make, and to earn in the manipulation of the juice, and not to preserva¬ 
tives, if they wish to produce the best cider. By so doing they will pro¬ 
duce an article that will hold its own in tlie market, and will successfully 
, compete "with the cider now being imported, most of' which'contains pre¬ 
servatives. ' : - '' ’ ' : ’ ; :: 
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Fermentation and the Chemical Changes which take place in the 

Fermenting Juice. 

Fermentation in its truest sense is a chemical change. But all 
chemical changes are not clue to fermentation. Contact, heat, and light 
will produce chemical change, but fermentation is produced only by living 
matter, ‘‘organised ferments,’* or by the exudations (secretions) of living 
matter now known as “enzymes,” and formerly as unorganised ferments. 
Fermentation usually results in the splitting up of a complex substance 
into two or more less complex substances. At times a small quantity of 
a complex body may also be produced, but it invariably forms only a 
small proportion of the substances which result from the fermentation. 

The saliva affords an illustration of the action of an enzyme. It 
contains an unorganised ferment known as ptyalin, which converts starch 
into sugar. This change may be proved by a very simple experiment. A 
very minute quantity of starch is placed in a test tube with about 12 c.e. 
of water and boiled. The liquid is cooled to 98° Fahr., and divided into 
two test tubes. Into one some saliva is allowed to flow from the mout h, 
and the tube is kept at 98° Fahr. for fifteen minutes, being frequently 
shaken. If a little iodine solution be then added to each test tube, the 
liquid containing the saliva will not change colour, but the starch solu¬ 
tion in the other will become intensely blue. The absence of the blue 
colour in the solution containing saliva is evidence of the absence of 
starch. By appropriate tests it is easy to prove that the tube contains a 
solution of sugar, which the starch has been converted into by the saliva. 

There is evidence to show that fermenting apple juice contains an 
enzyme capable of converting cane sugar into fermentable sugar. The 
average composition of the apple juice in 1894 was: —8p. Or., 1.0502; 
solid matter, 11.14 ; acid s .60; grape sugar, 7.59 per cent. It will be 
noticed that of the total solids only 7.59 per cent were present as fer¬ 
mentable sugar. On deducting this from the total solid matter in solu¬ 
tion, and also the acid and mineral matter, there remained on an aver¬ 
age 2.5 per cent, of substances not accounted for. 

It was important to determine whether these substances would fer¬ 
ment, or whether the grape sugar shown by analysis to be present in the 
juice was the only substance that would ferment. Careful experiments 
proved that some of the other constituents were, gradually changed, be¬ 
came fermentable, and finally converted into alcohol. The total amount 
of solid substances left unfermented in the juice appeared to be about 1.4 
. per cent. Evidence was then obtained to show that this matter was first 
converted into sugar. Thus', in barrel No. 16 the juice contained 10.32 
per cent, of solids, and 7,11 per cent, of sugar, showing a difference of 
3.21 per cent.. One month after fermentation had commenced the solids 
were 6.96 per cent., the sugar 5,20 per cent., showing a difference of 1.76 
per cent, only, The remainder evidently had been converted into sugar, 
for the sugar which had disappeared was not sufficient to account for the 
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amount of alcohol present. It was subsequently proved that apple juice 
contained, in addition to grape or fermentable sugar, a certain quan¬ 
tity of cane sugar. And this was separately estimated in all my apple 
analyses after 1896. This cane sugar, by the action of the yeasts or of 
the enzyme which they secrete, was first converted into grape sugar, and 
then fermented into alcohol and carbonic acid gas, etc. So far no evi¬ 
dence lias been obtained to justify the conclusion that any other sub¬ 
stance exists in the juice, either in suspension or in solution, which is 
rendered fermentable either by an enzyme or other agent. 

As cane sugar has to undergo certain chemical changes before it will 
ferment, experiments were made to see whether the enzyme present in 
the apple juice would be able to so change cane sugar as to render it fer¬ 
mentable. For this purpose some of the best pure cane sugar was ob¬ 
tained and about 4 per cent, added direct to the juice. Care was taken 
in making this experiment to have only pure cane sugar, for beet sugar, 
of which there is a good deal on the market, is said to be far from bene¬ 
ficial to fermentation. It was known that by heating cane sugar with 
acid it was so changed that it became fermentable ; accordingly in some 
simultaneous experiments the sugar was dissolved and heated in a little 
cider before being added to the bulk. The results of these experiments 
showed, however, that cane sugar was slowly converted into a ferment¬ 
able state without the previous treatment of heating with cider, though 
the change is not so rapid as when the sugar is heated with cider. Hence 
cane sugar may be added to apple juice when it is desired to improve it, 
immediately it comes from the keeve, or after the first fermentation has 
set in ; and it may be added either as a powder, or in solution in apple 
juice, 

So far as we know at present the only enzyme which plays any part 
in cider making is the one which converts cane sugar into fermentable 
sugars. The organised ferments which are important in cidermaking may 
be divided into three classes. The moulds, the yeasts, and the bacteria. 
Moulds are familiar in their general appearance to every one. Few sub¬ 
stances form a better medium on which they will grow than damp bread 
or bruised apples. Make a pulp of bread with a little water and spread 
it over the surface of a soup plate about half an inch thick. Let it remain 
exposed to the air for half an hour, then cover it with another plate or 
with a piece of glass and put aside. In due course spots of mould will 
begin to grow; as they increase with age they will take various colours: 
blue, green, yellow, red, brown, black, or white. These colours are gene¬ 
rally due to the seeds or spores of ,the mould which, under a strong mag¬ 
nifier, may be seen growing in clusters of varied shape at the end of fine 
upright stems which have arisen from the mould (mycelium) on the sur¬ 
face of the bread. If these spores are shaken off and examined under the 
microscope they are seen to be minute spheres, and experiments prove 
that they are capable of growing in apple juice and of causing therein 
undesirable changes due to the special kind of fermentation which they 
set up. 
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The yeasts are* round or oval bodies, generally the latter shape, which 
grow mainly in solutions containing sii-gar. At times they take 
a sausage shape. They are 'comparatively large, as may be seen 
by examining a little German yeast, ■ mixed with water, under 
the .microscope, using a ' one-sixth-inch objective. If the water 
contains some sugar, and the solution is kept warm, 70 Fahr., 
the yeast will grow, and upon examination the large cells will then be 
seen to have little buds or small cells forming at one or maybe both 
ends. These gradually increase in size until they are as large as the 
mother cell, to which-sometimes they remain attached, though many 
break off at a quite early stage of growth and carry on an independent ex¬ 
istence. Owing to their propagation by buds the yeasts are termed 
sprouting fungi. 

The bacteria are far more minute than the yeasts, and will require 
for their study a one-twelfth-inch objective, though many can be seen even 
under a one-sixth-inch objective. If a little of the “tartar” 
which accumulates around the teeth be mixed with water, and examined 
under a microscope, using very little light to begin with, the material 
will be found to be swarming with 'bacteria. In fact,' all the typical 
forms of bacteria can‘very frequently be found hi* this material. Per¬ 
fectly spherical globes or “cocci” ; very short or medium-size rods, 
“bacilli” ; curved rods' and -spirals, “spirilke.” 1 Unlike the yeasts, no 
buds can be found on -the bacteria. They multiply by splitting in-two. 
Hence they are termed fission fungi. Here it may be stated that all these 
three varieties of organisms—moulds, yea-sts, and 'bacteria—are looked 
upon as plants or vegetable growths, and included under the head of 
•fungi by botanists. Enzymes, yeasts, moulds, and bacteria all play a 
■ part for good, ox ill in the manufacture of cider. 

As, however, the principal and desirable changes are brought about 
mainly by'yeasts, we may first study their action. “ They convert the 
fruit sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. It was Originally sup¬ 
posed that 100 parts of fruit sugar would yield 51,1 parts of alcohol and 
48.9 parts of carbonie acid gas. But the yeasts feed on the sugar, and it 
is by taking away from it the small quantity of food which they consume 
that they leave the remainder in the form of alcohol - and carbonic acid 
gas. Pasteur has shown that only 48.3 per cent, bf alcohol and '46.4 of 
carbonic acid are produced, small quantities of other constituents, 
glycerine, being also formed. This is the fermentation’ which the cider- 
maker desires. But it is not produced by every variety of yeast. In 
fact, -there are many' varieties of yeast, and some are known to' have a 
very detrimental action on tile fermentation. : These are generally termed 
wild yeasts. The yeasts grow rapidly when they are 'present in a liquid 
exposed to the air or well abrated. But under these conditions’-they burn 
up the sugar rather than ferment it. ' This is one reason for the frequent 
mention in this report of the necessity of preventing the air getting to 
the fermenting juice. ’ 
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Some varieties of yeasts grow on the top of the liquid which they 
ferment; others grow at the bottom. For cidermaking a bottom fermen¬ 
tation is most usual and most desirable, though cider is sometimes made 
by top fermentation, as in brewing. Probably one of the chief advan¬ 
tages of keeving, and skimming in the keeve, is that it removes any top 
fermentation yeast which may be present. As already stated, fermenta¬ 
tion is most rapid in well-aerated juice. The. rate at which fermentation 
proceeds also depends upon the number of cells present in the liquid. 
Therefore, when a slow fermentation is wanted, the maker continually 
racks his cider. By each racking he diminishes the number of yeast cells 
present in the juice, provided he takes care not to disturb the sediment 
in th.e cask, which consists largely of these cells. The same result can be 
obtained more rapidly and more effectively by filtration. 

The rate of fermentation also depends upon the temperature. The 
higher the temperature the more rapid the fermentation, and vice versa. 
Hence the necessity of being able to control the temperature of the keev¬ 
ing room, and, where possible, of the storing room. 

The more closely the changes produced by fermentation correspond, 
to the theoretical conversion of sugar iiito 48.3 per cent, alcohol, etc., the 
better the cider. This conclusion lias been come to only after several 
years of close observation. The improvement in the cider produced at 
Butleigh is probably due more to the bringing about of this purer fer¬ 
mentation than to any other cause. It will be well to retrace the steps 
which have enabled me to formulate the above statement. In 1893 the 
average amount of alcohol^ produced in 14 barrels made before the end 
of November was 63 parts for every 100 parts of solids lost. As then re¬ 
ported: "‘It is evident that this, is not a pure alcoholic fermentation." 

In 1894 the following results,were obtained: — 


Table Showing fJie Average Corn position of Fermenting Juice at 
Different Periods . 



No. of 
Samples. 

Sp. Gr. 

Alcohol. 

■ 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

Solids, 

Juice when vatted 

13 

1-0497 


*58 

7*65 

10*98 

After 1st week' ... 

13 

1*0486 

*43 

*65 

7-48 

10*90 

,, 2nd ,, d ... 

13 

1 0399 

1 *30 

*71 

6'88 

8*84 

„ 3rd „ . 

13 

1-0301 

2-31 

*73 

5*21 

7*58. 

■ ,, 4th ,, ... 

13 

1-0234 

3-14 

*72 

3*82 

6*07 

5th n 

12* 

1 *0200 

3 53 

’71 

3*27 

, 5*43 ■ 

„ 6th ,, ... , ...I 

it ; 

1*0178 

3*78 

*71 

2*95 

4*81 

„ , 7 th ‘ „ ■ ' ... " , ... 

9 

1*0174 

3*78 ! 

*73 

2*88 

' 4*57 

■,, 8th '' ’ ... • ...| 

: ■ 8 "I 

1*0161 

• 3 88 . ; 

*76 ■ 

■ "2*76* 

4*41 

,, 9th ,, ... ...i 

6 ! 

1*0146 

4*06 1 

*77: 

. 2*45 

4*11 

„ 10th ■ „ ... • J 

4 

1*0140 

4*16 i 

*83 

2*30 

4*08 

nth ; v ■ ■ ... 

4 i 

1*0121 

■4*48 ' 

! ■ *82 

; A *72 

3*56 

„ 12th „ 

, 3 

1 1*0102 

4*66 

1, *86 

. 1*30 

3*16 
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Taking the average of those barrels, 4.81 parts of alcohol by weight 
have been produced from 8.27 parts of solids, so that the sugar has pro 
dueed 58 per cent, of alcohol. 

In 1895 the results obtained were as follows: — 


A re rage Composition of Fermenting Juice at Different Periods. 


After Commencement of 
Fermentation. 

No. of 
Samples. 

Sp. Ur. 

’ 

Alcohol. 

Acid. 

Sugar. 

ToUl 

Solids. 

From press ... 

13 

1 0525 

- 

*46 

11 '47 

12 76 

1 week 

o 

11)447 

1*40 

*62 

SfISS 

11*02 

2 weeks ... ... . ... 

7 

1 0300 

1 *86 

*60 

7 'lift 

8*96 

3 ,, 

5 

1*0308 1 

2*54 ! 

*62 

1 li 30 

8*00 

4 „ 

7 

1 *0204 ! 

2*93 1 

*67 

1 JV3!l 

7 03 

5 ,, 

r> 

1*0227 ! 

3*41 j 

*69 

4 *65 

, , 0*25 

6 „ 

7 

1*0204 i 

3*54 

*71 1 

4*01 

: 5*72 

7 „ 

r> 

1*0169 

1 3*95 

! 

*68 

3*39 

! 4*94 

! ..._ 


These results are far more satisfactory that those obtained in 1893 
or 1894. It will be found that the amount of alcohol produced is about 
50.per cent, if calculated on the total solid matter, and only 48 per cent, 
if calculated on the sugar. This is almost a theoretically correct result. 

In 1896 experiments were made with pure yeasts, and the following 
results were obtained : — 


Table Showing Progress of Fermentation. 



Sp. Ur. 

Total | . .. 
Solids. 1 Au “- 

Alcohol, 

Sugar. 

Tannin. 

Juice 

1*0581 

Per cent.'Percent. 
14-30 -40 

Percent. 

Per cent.’ 
12*71 

Per cent, 
*178 

1 week after ... ... ... 

1*0537 

12*98 , -54 

*81 

10-11(1 

*194 

2 weeks ,, ... 

1*0400 1 

10*31 1 *54 

2*05 

8*39 1 

1 ‘205 

3 ,, ,, ... 

1*0343 ! 

9*06 ! *58 

2*56 

7*19 

*226 

4 „ „. 

1*0287 

7*96 *61 

3*18 

5 97 

*229 

5 »» }» 

1*0243 

6*90 ; *62 

8 63 

j 5*29 

*209 

6 „ „.. 

1*0203 

6*14 i *64 

4*06 

1 4*27 

! *218 

7 

1*0177 

5*67 1 *66 

4*85 

| 3*68 

1 

! *227 


The above table is the average of six barrels which were all inocu¬ 
lated with pure yeast cultures, and so may be considered to have fer¬ 
mented under the most regular conditions. By deducting the sugar pre¬ 
sent at the end of the seventh week from that present in the original 
juice, we find that 9.03 per cent, has been converted into alcohol, of 
which it has produced 4.35 per cent. Theoretically, according to Pas¬ 
teur, the amount of alcohol should have been 4.38 per cent, in an abso¬ 
lutely pure fermentation. These results, then, are remarkably close to 
the theoretical yield. 

Thus each year, as greater care was taken in the manufacture of the 
cider, the amount of alcohol actually produced approached nearer and 
nearer to the quantity that theoretically should be produced. The above 
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facts led me, in 1895, to the assumption that “a purer fermentation has 
taken place each year” ; and the above results, obtained with pure cul¬ 
tures of yeast, prove, I think, the correctness of that assumption. They 
also show that, by estimating the amount of alcohol produced from a 
given quantity of sugar, we have a simple means of determining whe¬ 
ther a proper or improper fermentation has taken place in the apple juice. 
The practical advantage of this should be enormous to ciderrnakers. For, 
while as yet it is most difficult to determine by microscopical examination 
the purity of the ferments present in the juice, it is not difficult for any 
well-trained, careful chemist to accurately estimate the amounts of sugar 
and alcohol present at various stages of the manufacture. 

Such are the changes produced by the first or alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion. 


Secondary Fermentation. 

The term secondary fermentation has, I find, two distinct meanings. 
Many people use it simply to express any change which has been detri¬ 
mental to the cider, and they are not wrong in saying that such change 
is due to a secondary fermentation ; but then it is a detrimental fermen¬ 
tation, and so will be treated by me as a “taint” or disease. I apply the 
term “secondary fermentation” to those normal changes which take place 
in good cider after the primary fermentation or production of alcohol has 
taken place. What the changes are which take place in the juice during 
the period of ripening, spoken of as the second fermentation, I cannot at 
present state; but one result is evident, and explains why it is that cider 
—and probably every other fermented liquid—mellows and becomes soft 
with age. This slow fermentation of ripening causes a diminution of 
acidity. 

That such a change takes place invariably with good cider is 
well shown by the following results: —Some cider containing 0.65 per 
ce^xt. of acid was bottled for experimental purposes, and some months 
afterwards was again analysed. It then contained only 0.48 per cent, of 
acid (malic). In another instance the juice contained, when bottled 
on the 24th January, 1896, 0.62 per cent, of acid; on 7th May, 1896, 0.53 
per cent.; and on 2nd November, 1896, 0.45 per cent, of acid. The 
proof of this change being due to fermentation has been strongly demon¬ 
strated by the experiments on preservatives. For instance, the cider 
used in experiments 8 to 13 when bottled contained .68 per cent. acid. 
At the end of eleven months the cider containing formalin, in which 
fermentation had been stopped, showed .65 per cent. acid. Those con¬ 
taining sodium salicylate, in which fermentation was checked, showed .63 
per cent, and .60 per cent, respectively. In the cider containing borax 
the acidity had been reduced to .58 per cent.; in that which was pas¬ 
teurised and to which yeast had been added the acidity was .51 per cent*; 
but in the samples kept as a check, and in which most fermentation had 
taken place, the acidity was reduced to .43 per cent. 
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This reduction of the acid materially softens the cider, and it pro¬ 
bably does more than this. What becomes of the acid ? My impression 
is that, in some way or other, though how is not yet certain, it goes to 
produce those flavouring substances which are present in well-matured 
cider, and which are certainly not present in the juice when it is bottled 
There is further evidence to prove that this diminution of acidity is 
essential to a good cider, for whenever a sample of cider is of inferior 
quality, no matter from what cause, the acid in it. instead of having 
diminished has invariably increased. 

Pure or Selected Yeasts. 

It has been stated that the fermentation which takes place in apple 
juice, and converts it into cider, is brought about by minute vegetable 
cells termed yeast. These cells grow on the outside of the fruit and are 
not confined to apples, being found on grapes, etc. There are many 
varieties of yeast ; and each yeast, in addition to producing alcohol, ap¬ 
pears to have the power of affecting both the flavour and aroma of the 
liquid in which it grows. As certain apples have the reputation of mak¬ 
ing superior cider to that made from others, I was anxious to discover, if 
possible, whether they had special yeasts growing upon their skins, or if 
this result was due to the chemical composition of the apple. A few ex¬ 
periments were made in 1894, to isolate the yeasts present on certain 
apples, and pure cultures were obtained with which some filtered apple 
juice was inoculated. 

Some apple juice was also inoculated with yeasts obtained from other 
sources. In all, six varieties of yeast were used, the original sources being 
as under: — 

No. 1, from black grapes (hothouse) ; 

No. 2, from white grapes (hothouse); 

No. 3, from pure cider yeast culture (foreign); 

No. 4, from Kingston-Black apples; 

No. 5, from Gin apples ; 

No. 6, from pure cider yeast culture (foreign) ; 
and the resulting ciders, although all were originally the same juice, were 
totally distinct both in flavour and aroma, showing that to a large extent 
these qualities depend upon the particular kind of yeast which produces 
the fermentation. 

To obtain a large, pure culture of a particular yeast is no easy task. 
The yeasts are first washed or scraped off the skin of the apple or grape into 
a solution of sugar, etc,, known as Pasteur's liquid. With a drop of this 
liquid some apple juice gelatine was inoculated and poured out into a 
Petri dish.f Every yeast cell present now grows and produces a colony, 

* Many flavouring substances consist of compounds of acids and alco¬ 
hols, and . it is probable that this accounts for the diminution of the acid 
with the increase of flavour. 

t Since these experiments were made the more modern system of Han¬ 
sen, starting with an individual cell cultivated in a moist chamber, has been 
adopted. 
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which if of perfect contour may be said to represent a single yeast cell. 
This was gradually cultivated in proper nutriment until there was a 
sufficient quantity to ferment a hogshead or two of apple juice. The 
great difficulty was to keep every solution in which the yeast was culti¬ 
vated pure and free from contamination. For the first culture a minute 
portion of the pure yeast is transferred to a test tube containing sterile 
apple juice gelatine. 

, This growth, if upon examination it is found to be free from any 
contamination, is called a "pure culture.” 

Having obtained these pure yeasts, it was next necessary to cultivate 
them in bulk. They were first grown in 10 cubic centimetres of cider. 
From the 10 cubic centimetres of cider they were transferred to 100 cubic 
centimetres in a Pasteur’s flask. After full growth had taken place they 
were each transferred into cone-shaped, flat-bottomed glass flasks con tail¬ 
ing 300 cubic centimetres of Pasteur solution. This solution contains 
cane sugar and all the mineral and other constituents necessary to the 
growth of yeast. It had to be employed as this work was proceeding dur¬ 
ing the summer, when apple juice could not be easily obtained in sufficient 
quantity. However, the Pasteur solution answered the purpose. 

The yeast was now growing vigorously, and increasing materially in 
bulk. So soon as fermentation stopped, it was transferred to a large flask 
containing 1,500 cubic centimetres of Pasteur solution, and subsequently 
to metal vessels containing 3,000 cubic centimetres of solution. This 
was done prior to the commencement of cidermaking. At Butleigh the 
yeasts were transferred to six small barrels, each containing eight gallons 
of sterile apple juice. The apple juice was first sterilised by passing super¬ 
heated steam into it for twenty minutes. Finally, the yeast was placed 
in large barrels, which were filled with apple juice. The cider made with 
these pure cultures confirmed the results obtained in previous years, 
namely, that the yeasts give a distinct flavour to the cider, according to 
the variety employed. With the yeasts obtained from the grapes the 
resulting liquid has been more like wine than cider, having a slight but 
distinct wine flavour. 

In 1899 I was anxious to determine how far selected yeasts obtained 
from fruit abroad would affect the cider produced from the juice of Eng¬ 
lish apples. I therefore wrote to Mons. G. Jacquemin, the celebrated 
French chemist, who has made a special study of yeasts, and asked him 
to send me four varieties of yeast which had been proved to yield good 
•cider in France. He replied that he had sent my letter to the Institut la 
Claire, of which he is scientific adviser, and asked them to forward me 
•certain varieties. The Institut la Claire is the best-known institute 
(one cannot term it a factory) engaged in the production of cultures of 
pure yeasts for the manufacture of wine and other fermented liquors. 
The institute is situated at Le Locle, in Switzerland, at an elevation of 
■over 3,000 feet. One of the most essential features of the preparation of 
pure cultures on a large scale is to ensure the purity of the atmosphere. 
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Hence the desirability, if not necessity, of having a station at as great an 
altitude as possible. I, who have had to work mainly in London in pre¬ 
paring pure cultures of yeast know to my loss and disappointment how 
immensely difficult it is to keep the cultures pure in such a contaminated 
atmosphere. M. James Burmanne, the Director of the Institut, sent me 
four different cultures representing* the pure yeast found in the cider of 
the following districts:—1, Auge; 2, Orne ; 3, Calvados; 4, Bondy. At 
the same time he wrote as follows: —“Each' iiask of concentrated cider 
yeast represents one kilogramme (about 2 lb.) of our active pure yeast. 
You must proceed as follows, for each flask: *—Take a litre of water and 
dissolve in it 100 grammes of sugar, 5 grammes of tartaric acid, and 5 
grammes of ammonium phosphate. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
then cool to 30 C. (86 F.). The yeast in one of the flasks is then added to 
this liquid, and the whole allowed to ferment in a large flask at a tem¬ 
perature of from 68 F. to 78 F. At the expiration of five or six days, 
when the fermentation is active, the contents may be considered to repre¬ 
sent one kilo of active yeast.” 

The yeasts having been prepared in this way were next transferred to 
pasteurised cider, and when this was in active fermentation it was placed 
in a keeve. Preparations had been made to All five keeves with juice of 
the same composition. Four of the keeves contained the four selected 
yeasts, the fifth keeve being used as a check to determine what kind of 
cider would be produced by the juice without a selected yeast. The juice 
from each keeve was kept separate, and, when it was filtered, a number 
of bottles were filled with the cider, as also a barrel. After standing for 
one year, so as to enable the flavour and aroma that might be produced by 
each yeast to be developed, these ciders were very carefully examined. 
The results were as follows:—The natural juice which contained no 
“selected” yeast had certainly produced the most typical cider. The four 
selected yeasts produced liquids which were not what we should call, cider. 
They would, in fact, be better described by the German terra Apfelwein 
(apple wine). They possessed the flavour of a light Rhine wine without 
the alcoholic strength, 

It would thus appear that the selected cider yeasts which have given 
very satisfactory results abroad do not succeed so well when used to fer¬ 
ment the juice of our English apples. These results were somewhat simi¬ 
lar to those previously obtained with selected yeasts of my own cultiva¬ 
tion. Those obtained from grapes had produced a liquid having none of 
the characteristic flavour and aroma of good cider. On the other hand, 
very excellent cider was obtained when the yeast selected had been taken 
from a variety of apple generally accredited as producing good cider. A 
pure culture of yeast selected from the Kingston-Black apple when used 
to ferment the juice of other apples had produced a cider having to a cer¬ 
tain extent the flavour and aroma of cider produced from Kingston-Black 
apples. This very remarkale result needs to be confirmed, and opens up 
a wide field of enquiry. 
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We are forced to the conclusion that if we desire to produce the best 
cider we must first seek for the best varieties of yeasts to be found oil the 
apples which we have to deal with. It is not unlikely that the composition 
of the juice of the apples may so greatly affect the influence and power of 
a selected yeast that one which would give the best results with the juice 
of the apples of Somerset might not give equally good results either with 
Herefordshire apples or Devon apples. Thus the further study of the 
problems of cidermaking must open up a field of investigation far wider 
than has been anticipated in the past. The cultivation of these pure 
yeasts upon a sufficient scale to enable experiments to be carried out in 
several counties would not necessitate a much greater outlay than would 
be required for the cultivation of the yeasts for one county only. But 
the expense must be greater even for the county of Somerset than these 
experiments have hitherto entailed, and until this expense can be met • I 
fail to see how any further development of this work with pure selected 
yeasts is likely to benefit the cidermakers of the country generally. Un¬ 
doubtedly a fax better cider can be produced by the employment of a 
selected yeast than by the uncontrolled miscellaneous fermentation which 
is now mainly relied upon to produce cider. 

In a juice fermented with a pure yeast, fermentation proceeds more 
slowly, the juice keeps much clearer, and, if desired, the sweets (sugar) 
may be retained longer than is possible when the juice is allowed to 
ferment naturally. But to succeed with a pure yeast it is essential to 
employ sufficient to adequately inoculate the juice at the commencement 
otherwise from a want of sufficient pure yeast the juice will ferment far 
too slowly. 

{To he continued.) 


ENGLISH MARKET GARDENERS IN PARIS* 

A visit which a party of some thirty market gardeners and dealers 
from the Evesham district of Worcestershire has just paid to the environs 
of Paris is a noteworthy event in the history of British horticulture. It 
has been generally assumed that there was no chance for British pro¬ 
ducers to compete with those of France in the supply of early lettuces, 
carrots, radishes, etc., for English markets ; and the tendency in Eng¬ 
land has been for growers to content themselves with making reflections 
against the railways in respect to the larere quantities of foreign produce 
carried by them—mainly at a time when no English-grown supplies of 
that kind, are available. As it had been represented to certain influen¬ 
tial traders at Evesham that the Paris growers who send over their 4,000 
or 5,000 crates of early lettuces and tneir 500 crates of early carrots to 
England every day throughout the season had no real advantages which 
could not be equally enjoyed at Evesham, the visit was arranged with a 
view to an enquiry into the particular conditions under which the French 
industry is carried on. 
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The facts ascertained were not only interesting, but most encourag¬ 
ing. An inspection of a number of market gardens just outside the 
fortifications on the soutn-east of Paris (where such gardens extend for 
a total distance of eight miles) has shown that the success of the French 
growers is due less to any climatic advantage than to a very practical 
system of cultivation under glass on what are, in effect, forcing beds, to 
which l, however, no artificial heat is applied. At first sight a Paris 
market garden presents the appearance of from one and a half to two or 
more acres of land almost covered by ranges of glass frames standing 
about 1 ft. above the soil, while over each is a straw mat which can 
readily be rolled up during the day, when the temperature allows. These 
frames are supplemented by hundreds of bell-shaped glasses, known as 
cloches , Under these the lettuces are grown, various transplantings tak¬ 
ing place, according to growth. Frames and cloches alike stand on beds 
made up of rotten horse manure, with a certain proportion of fresh 
manure, especially as a foundation, fresh manure being at the same time 
piled up alongside the frames and around the cloches to protect them 
from frost. Some of the gardens seem to consist almost entirely of this 
rotten manure. In the case of lettuces there are three successive sow¬ 
ings, beginning in August, the lettuces being ready for the market in six 
weeks. The supplies continue until April. The varieties grown are the 
“cabbage” and “cos,” one of the latter and three or four of the former 
being planted under each cloche , with larger quantities in the frames. 
The early carrots and turnips are grown under like conditions, and there 
is every reason to believe that the business is a most lucrative one. 

The opinion formed by the visitors was that, while not every part of 
England would allow of the growing of early vegetables according to the 
French method, yet there were no climatic conditions which would prevent 
the adoption of that method in the favoured district of Evesham, and 
especially on the warm banks on Longclen Hill and those facing the south. 
Evesham, with its warm, moist climate and encircling hills, was, in fact, 
regarded as still better adapted to such an enterprise than the exposed 
environs of Paris ; and some of the growers asserted that the cabbages 
which they had growing in the open were much more advanced than those 
they saw in the open around Paris. The only difficulty lay in the pro¬ 
curement of enough manure, at a sufficiently low price, at Evesham. As¬ 
suming, however, that this difficulty could be surmounted, the general 
conclusion was that early salad lettuce for the English markets could very 
well be grown with equal success and economy in the Vale of Evesham. 
It was admitted that Evesham could not produce all the supplies likely 
to be required, and that, whereas the French lettuces came to London, 
any that were provided by Evesham would be more likely to go direct to 
the markets of the Midlands, the North, and South Wales. There 
should, however, be room for both French and British supplies; and it is 
hoped that salads in January, February, and March may become an item 
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of popular diet in England, instead of being, as at present, mainly a 
luxury for the well-to-do. 

Experiments will at once be started at Evesham on the French lines. 
It is probable that further visits to the Continent by Evesham growers, 
to enquire into the methods of foreign competitors in other branches of 
horticulture, will follow .—London Times. 


SVIYLOR TYPICAL ORCHARD. 

Last year a committee, consisting of Colonel Rowell and Messrs. G. R. 
Laffer and T. B. Robson, was appointed to co-operate with Dr. Holtze (Di¬ 
rector of the Mylor Typical Orchard) in determining the commercial value 
of the fruits grown in the orchard. Owing to unavoidable circumstances 
it was impossible to call the committee together as early as could be 
desired, but two meetings were held during March and April. The fol¬ 
lowing report has been submitted to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture 
by the committee : — 

”We have the honour to report as follows:—On March 16, in com¬ 
pany with yourself, Professor Angus, and Dr. Holtze, we visited the 
typical orchard at Mylor. We regret the season was so far advanced that 
we were unable to see any of the trees carrying fruit, which, as explained 
by Mr. Holtze, was owing to the ravages of birds—all fruits had had to 
be gathered promptly in order to save specimens for testing keeping and 
■other qualities. We wish to express our appreciation of the very able 
manner in which Mr. Holtze has carried out his duties as Curator, and 
also to note the very satisfactory growth of the trees during the past dry 
season. We have much pleasure in welcoming Mr. George Quinn, who 
has been appointed a member of the committee, and feel certain he will 
be able to render valuable assistance. On March 22 the committee 
visited the Economic Museum at the Botanic Gardens, and went care¬ 
fully through the collection of fruit from Mylor. We have taken notes 
of twenty-eight varieties of apples, some of which show great promise as 
early shipping sorts. Almost all of these are new to South Australia. 
The collection contains many promising later keepers, which will be 
noted as the season advances. There are also a fair number of very 
promising pears, maturing at different seasons, most of which are new to 
South Australia. Notes have been taken of these. On April 12 the 
committee again visited the collection of fruit at the Economic Museum 
and further examined the different varieties. Some of those previously 
noted still showed promise. Records of these have been kept.” 
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MOTTLES IN BUTTED 

By P. H. Suter, Dairy Instructor. 

In the February issue I dealt with the causes of streakiness in but¬ 
ter, and the methods to be adopted to guard against that objedirmable 
defect. I now wish to refer to mottles, a trouble due to totally different 
causes, though this fact is not recognised by most butter makers, mottles 
and streakiness being generally referred to’under one description. 

As previously pointed out, streakiness is due largely to uneven 
working of the salt throughout the bulk of butter, and it should be 
stated that there is a stage in the salting of butter where, if working 
ceases, the butter will eventually present a somewhat mottled appear¬ 
ance. Generally speaking, however, mottles are in patches rather than 
streaks. 

Mottles in butter are not very often met with, but there is no doubt 
that they greatly deteriorate the value of the product. Mottles are 
mainly due to the non-straining of cream that has come to the factory 
over rough roads, and arrives in a partly churned condition. The re-, 
suit of failure to strain the cream is that the small granules of butter find 
their way into the churn, and, being firmer than the rest of the cream, 
do not take the colouring matter evenly, the consequence being that light 
patches or mottles appear throughout the finished article. No matter 
how much the butter may be worked, it will always show mottles. In 
a similar way, mottles raay.be due to two other causes. As every fac¬ 
tory manager knows, very often coagulated or curdled milk is found at 
the bottom of the cans of cream. If this is not properly strained out 
it goes into the churn, and, as it will not take up the colouring matter, 
specks of curd or caseine will appear throughout the butter. Firm or 
hardened cream from the edges or top of the cream can or maturing vat 
will also refuse to take the colour. The churning together of creams of 
different ages, especially new cream and that well advanced in acidity, 
tends to produce mottles. In addition to this defect, the practice of 
churning together creams in different stages of development of acidity 
results in loss of butter fat. Again, special organisms may cause uneven 
colour in the butter which would be described as mottles. 

Where mottles are caused by irregularities in cream it will be found 
that the trouble can be avoided by thoroughly mixing or stirring the 
cream at the farm, and again at the factory. On 

the farm this should be done each time cream is 

added to the can, taking care that the fresh, warm cream 
is not run direct into the older cream; they should be mixed when about 
the same temperature. Where the cream is delivered "sweet” at the 
factory it should be carefully strained, and during the ripening process it 
should be stirred thoroughly to secure an even degree of acidity through¬ 
out the mass. The butter must be worked thoroughly and completely. 
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If these precautions are taken mottles will seldom, if ever, occur, and 
the butter will command a better price and will keep longer. 

There is another point in connection with this subject which might 
be mentioned, the separating of the cream. If separated too thin 
it will churn readily during transit from farm to factory. Thin cream 
does not keep so well; besides, it adds to the bulk to be conveyed to the 
factory. The cream should show 40 lb. to 45 lb. oi butter fat to 100 11). 
of cream. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE... 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, April 12, there being present—Colonel Rowell (chair), 
Messrs. A. Molineux, G-. R. Laffer, R. Marshall, and G. F. Cleland. 

Regret was expressed at news of serious accident experienced by Mr. 
John Miller. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that steps were being taken 
to secure samples of the best South Australian honey. These would be 
sent to the Agent-General in London with a view to obtaining the opin¬ 
ion of the trade thereon. 

The Secretary for Agriculture advised that the committee in con¬ 
nection with the Mylor Typical Orchard had inspected the fruit from the 
orchard, and a report would be available in due course. 

In reply to question, the Secretary stated that the Department 
possessed a small supply of “cultures’” of nitrogen bacteria, and arrange¬ 
ments were being made for experiments during the present season. 

Approval was given to the formation of Branches of the Bureau at 
Yacka and Freeling if suitable gentlemen were nominated as members. 
Mr. Molineux reported on proceedings of Naracoorte Conference. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Petina—Messrs. A. Dunn, W. Boyton, B. 
Priest, and G. Newbon. Denial Bay-—Mr. E. A. Hastings. Calca— 
Messrs. W. Leopold and T. Lewis. Whyte-Yarcowie—Messrs. M. 
Walsh, G. D. Mudge, and A. J. Rasmus. Crystal Brook—Messrs. II. 
Sutcliffe, A. E. S. Clarke, J. Gale, E. Robinson, — Palmer, and J. 
Forgan. Balaklava—Messrs. R. Heard, G. M. Shepherd, James 

Kelly, E. Cecil, R. Shepherd, and G. Hams. Onetree Hill—Messrs. W. 
J. Bowman, and M. C. Kelly. Morgan—Messrs. W. Dohnt and J. 
Hoepner. Port Piri'e—Messrs. L. Stanley and II. Hawkins. Port 
Klliot—Mr. H. H. Burrell. Gawler River—Mr.. James Hayman. Appila- 
Yarrowie—Messrs. C. R. Grant, G. Reiehstein, H. Mayor, and A. Grant. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW. 
Messrs. A. AY. 8 and ford & Company report May I, 1905: — 

Tlii© drought, which was assuming a serious aspect: when issuing our lor- 
iner, continued right, into the second week in April, when rain set in, and, 
although in parts the downfall was fairly heavy, it was not sufficiently 
general. However, about the 23rd of the month, what may bo described as a, 
splendid agriculturists’ rain was recorded, covering pretty well all the farm¬ 
ing areas, and by far and away the wettest April for years was experienced, even 
on the eastern slopes right up to the hiver Murray. Another pleasing feature' 
is, the moist conditions have been followed by genial weather, which has 
already given the grass such, a start that farmers are now practically assured 
of winter feed for their stock. 

Commerce.” .-At no time during April did the magnitude of business ap¬ 

proximate anything equal to its immediate predecessors. This, no doubt, was 
directly attributable to country buying orders being then considerably Re¬ 
stricted ; but- as the whole aspect now has so improved, merchants are looking 
forward to a healthy trade prevailing from this out. The silver mines at 
Broken Hill continue to give a substantial output, and, although there has 
been no- boom in the scrip, present prices are- higher than for a long time. In 
metals. Silver, Lead, and Copper have well sustained previous quotations. 

Bueadstuffs. —U.K. rates have further declined, and 31/- to 31/3 is now 
quoted as full value for South Australian cargoes, c.i.f. The sales of wheat 
during April were exceedingly small in South Australia and New South Wales, 
but in Victoria more business was done. In consequence- of favourable wea¬ 
ther, farmers in this State are now busy ploughing and sowing, and little or 
no Wheat is finding its way to market, the transact ions ( being limited to 
stored parcels. Not much business has been done in Flour for local consump¬ 
tion, and prices offered by England and South Africa are so low that millers 
are induced to hold their stocks, hoping for better rates. In Fodder, fair 
trade in Chaff was put through with New South Wales, and continued well 
into the month, until deliveries of Hay were restricted, owing to our farmers 
being busy seeding; but, locally, chaff merchants had rather a dull month. 
Considerable sales have been made in Bran and Pollard, and those who had 
purchased ahead appear more anxious to meet the market. In Feeding 
Grains the trade for export was only moderate. 

Potatoes. —Throughout the Common wealth values were taller Ilian 
usually obtainable at the time, of year; this, owing to the yields being much 
lighter. Consequently growers are not any too- eager to quit, so that traders- 
•at times experienced a difficulty in filling orders, and, to make up the short¬ 
ages, parcels of Tasmanians have been regularly brought along. Meanwhile 
values in “Gamblers’’ have .fluctuated -a good deal. "Onions,' •' -As- stocks 'of 
these are now in fewer hands, the market continues firm, .although the busi¬ 
ness put through has only boon of a. limited character. 

Dairy Produce. —In the Eastern States, prior to the t break-up of drought 
condition®, # holders o-f Butters there succeeded in booming prices until the 
highest soiling rates for many a long day wore touched: but with the setting 
hi of such general rains the inevitable slump had to be faced. In South 
Australia the demand for fresh prints was unusually heavy, the tendency at 
times being towards extreme figures-, which were, only prevented owing to 
parcels of bulk offering. Eggs have had a- good month’s business, and estab¬ 
lished an advance of about 5d, per dozen; but, as holders of refrigerated and 
pickled sorts are now offering freely, any immediate rise is precluded. Cheese. 
—The advance in Butter values caused cheesemakers to somewhat neglect 
this, until the factories were -almost depleted of stocks, so- that a sharp rise 
of nearly 2d, per It. was effected. Bacon. — The depression that continued 
in tins line has been removed, on account of the lesser number of hogs mar¬ 
keted. coupled, at the same time, with the heavier demand, which is respon,- 
- sjble for the now decided improvement in the Bacon trade. Hams had very 
little call, and to effect quittances curers w-ere prepared to quote at a re¬ 
duction. Honey found steady trade, but sales were mostly for South Aus¬ 
tralian wants. Almonds.—Owing to old season’s stocks overlapping, the 
market for the new crop has not opened any too strong, buyers preferring to* 
hold off for the present. 
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Live Poultry.— No doubt the scarcity of feed is responsible for the poor 
condition generally of the poultry coming forward, which had a depressing 
effect upon selling rates; but,, as the month advanced, an improvement in 
the quality of the birds was noticeable, when correspondingly higher rates 
were secured. 

Carcase Meat.— With the setting in of winter conditions, consignments 
of _ Pork and Veal are coming to hand for the Friday’s auction, and good 
sales have been made, the demand being strong for prime shop Porkers 
weighing GO to_ 90 ft).; while Baconers^ 120 to 135 ft> v , sold well. Choppers 
and heavier weights less money, according to' quality. In Voalers, the mar¬ 
ket has been bare of prime dairy fed, and satisfactory prices obtainable, 
but for thin or poor sorts there is the usual difficulty in quitting. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/0-£ to 3/Of per bushel of 

60 ft). 

F l o r R .—City b ran els, £ 8 / - / - ; co untry, £7 / o / - to £7/10/-. 

Bran, 1 /-; Pollard, 1/-, per bushel of 20 ft). 

Oats.— -Local Algerian and Dun, 2/-, prime; White Champions, 2/10 
to 3/-, prime. 

Barley. —Cape, 2/4 to 2/5 per bushel, for seed samples. 

Chaff.— £3/-/- to £3/5/- per ton of 2,240 ft)., f.o.b. Port Adelaide, for 
prime green new. 

Potatoes.— Gamblers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Onions. —New locals, £10/-/- to £11/-/-, for prime, per ton of 2,240 lb. 

Better. -Factory, Creamery, and choice Separators, fresh, in prints, 
1/2 to 1 1M ; fair Dairies to ordinary Separators, 110. to 1/1; Stores and 
Collectors’ lots, 90, to lid.; Victorian bulk, 1/-to 1/1; New South Wales, 
from lOd. to 100. 

Cheese.- Prime new make, 60. to 70. per ft>. 

Bacon.— Factory-cured sides, 60. 

Hams. .-S.A. factory, Scl. 

Eggs.-— Loose, 1/4. 

Lard.-- Skins, 50..; tins or bulk cases, 40. per ft). 

Honey. .-20. for prime, clear, extracted new season’s; Beeswax, 1/1 

per lb., cased aboard. 

Almonds. —Soft shells (Brandis), 40. ; kernels, 80. per ft)., in single 
sacks, f.o.b. 

Live Poultry.— Heavy-weight table roosters, worth 1/8 to 2/2 each; 
plump hens and fair-conditioned cockerels, 1/2 to 1/7; mixed sorts, 1/- to 
1/2; poor and weedy, 9d, to lid.; ducks, 1/4 to 2/-; geese, 2/6 to- 3/3; 
pigeons, 4d.; turkeys, from 40. to 60. per ft)., live weight, for fair to 
good table birds. 

Carcase Mbat. — Bright shop porkers, 30. to 40. per lb.; medium 
pork to good baeoners, 30. to 30.; choppers, 20. to 3d.; prime dairy veal, 
30. to 40.; medium sorts, 2d. to 3d. 


Above quotations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain. Flour, and Forage tor export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide, Dairy nroduets are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Package® 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.— AGRICULTURAL 

Return showing the Area of Wheat Sown, the Area Reaped, the Quantity Produced, and 
and 1904-5 respectively ; also the Area of Wheat Cut for Hay, the Produce 




Area under Wheat.. 


Produce 

.Wheat. 

Division and County, 

Sown. 

Reaped. 


1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-r.. 

. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

I. Central— 
Adelaide,. 

15,510 

15,738 

15,510 

15,738 

164,160 

195,467 

Albert 

32,45S 

36,134 

31,792 

36,134 

177,200 

130,653 

Alfred .. 

14,802 

18,715 

14,432 

18,715 

105,985 

48,178 

Carnarvon 

120 

1,326 

120 

1,326 

1,250 

13,546 

Eyre 

98,160 

113,458 

93,718 

77,583 

672,934 

29,1,745 

Fergusson 

113,085 

127,680 

113,085 

127,680 

1,170,645 

1,121,926 

Crawler 

110,126 

105,484 

95,380 

105,484 

, 1,023,568 

1,143,710 

Hindmarsh 

12,156 

18,245 

12,156 

18,245 

123,514 

138,490 

Light 

Sturt .. 

101,512 

85,878 

81,087 

82,656 

912,435 

873,852 1 

66,565 

71,237 

64 j 636 

71,237 

454,742 

364,503 ! 

Total .. 

564,494 

593,895 

521,916 

554,798 

4,806,433 

4,321,870 

Increase 

— 

29,401 

— 

32,882 

; 


Decrease 

— 

— 

— 

— 

. 

484,563 

II, Lower North— 
Burra 

•29,450 

42,376 

27,452 

17,345 

192,780 

66,752 

Daly 

204.156 

226,710 

191,838 

226,710 

1,735,718 j 

1,961,376 

Ham ley 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ji — j 


Kimberley 

28,295 

31,925 

26,134 

25,346 

180,653 . 

85,952 j 

Stanley 

130,153 

131,752 

120,623 

131,752 

1,441,892 

1,293,524 1 

Victoria 

145,147 

140,962 

125,397 

140,962 

1.512,893 : 

1,371,386 1 

Young .. 

3,725 

7.645 

3,725 

5,320 

18,760 1 

9,375 j 

Total .. 

540,926 

581,370 ; 

495,169 

547,435 

5,082,696 ; 

4,788,365 

Increase 

— 

40,444 

; 

52,266 

1 ' | 

..... 

■Decrease 

— 

— 




294,331, 

III. Upper North— 







Rlaehford 

8,600 

12,165 

8,022 : 

12,165 

26,160 i 

38,621 1 

Dalhousie 

138.944 

143,748 

137,240 1 

134,258 

923,942 

702,535 : 

Derby 

137,920 

— 

■ — ■ | 

....... 

— . i 

From© 

! 133,692 

123,826 i 

121,610 

827,902 ! 

629,836 j 

Granville 

43,720 

51,530 

■ 42,527 ' 

41,283 

87,450 : 

53,154 ! 

Hanson. ,. 

15,245 

23 462 

15,245 

23,462 

40,672 5 

52,970 ^ 

Herbert 

11,530 

7,520 

11,094 | 

5,245 

44,185 i 

8,510 | 

Lytton .. 

— 

— 


— 

! 

Newcastle 

40,468 

45,336 

36,826 j 

40,537 

102,143 . 

._ _j 

89,658 

Taunton.. 

■' •— 

— 

Total .. . 

396,427 

417,453 

374, 780 ' 

378,560 

2,052,454 

1,57.7,264 

Increase 

■ ■ ___ 

21,026 

i 

' 3,780 



Decrease 

[ — ,| 

— 

— ■ | 


1 

477,170 1 
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STATISTICS-SEASON 1904-1905. 

the Average Yield per Acre in each Division and County during the Seasons 1903-4 
and the. Average Yield per Acre, together with the Annual Rainfall. 


Average Yield per Acre 


Wheat for Hay. 



Rainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 

j 

Sown. 

Reaped. ; 

Area. 

Produce. I 

Average Yield 1 
per Acre. 

1003-4. ; 

1904-5. 

1908-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

19034.. 

1904-5. 

19034. 

1904-5. 

1903. 

1994. 

Bushels 

bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

10 -60 i 

32*42, 

11*41 

12-4-2 

60,387 

45,724 

94,250 

68,935 

1 56 

1-51 

31*55 

*26'37 

5-40 ! 

3*62 

5*57 

3*62 i 

2,549 

2,415 

2,150 

1,637 

*84 

*68 

14*42 

8*42 

7*16 1 

2*57 

7*34 

2*57 | 

1,452 

845 

1,364 

373 

*94 

*44 

14-56 

7*91 

10 42 

10 82 

10-42 

10-82 j 

610 

1,0*24 

762 

1,316 

1*25 

1*29 

21*54 

19 36 

6*86 i 

2*57 

7*18 

3*761 

12,175 

7,256 

11,676 

3,825 

*96 

*53 

15*61 

9*19 

10*35 

8*79 

10-35 

8*79 j 

16,700 

15,275 

18,163 

14,185 

1 09 

*93 

18*41, 

15-80 

9-29 

10*84 

10-73 

10-84 

39,647 

20,412 

57,864 

vl 

CO 

to 

1*46 

1-24 

20*55 

15-31 

10*16 

7*59 

10*16 

7-59 ! 

10,823 

9,867 

13,614 

10,146 

1*26 

103 

27*25 

22*38 

8*99 

10*18 

11 *25 

10-57 i 

41,150 

12,187 

27,172 

58,682 

31,908 

1 43 

117 

25-35 

16-82 

6*83 

5*10 

7 04 

5*10 

10,260 

12,140 

7,218 

1*00 

*70 

18*30 

12*81 

8*51 

7 *28 

9*21 

7 79 

197,680 

140,250 

270,665 

164,867 

1*37 

1*18 

20-75 

15*44 


1 *23 

— 

' 

1*42 

— 

57,430 

— 

105,798 

— 

■19 

— 

5*31 

6 *55 

1 *58 

7*02 

3-85 

4,217 

1,598 

4,314 

773 

1*02 

-48 

IS 96 

10*16 

8*50 

8 *65 

9‘05 

’ 8*65 

i 23,900 

j 24,584 

27,176 

25,356 

114 

103 

18-58 

15-38 


— 

_ 

; — 

i 283 

1 _ 

350 

_ 

1*24 

— 

14*56 

7*91 

6*38 

2 69 

6*91 

i 3*39 

| 2,315 

; 940 

2,027 

512 

*90 

*54 

16*71 

H 44 

11*08 

9*82 

12 rOO 

I 9 82 

! 25,327 

18,653 

34,285 

19,216 

1*35 

; 103 

24*17 

15*18 

10**12 

9*73 

12 07 

9*73 

41,230 

i 26,565 

60,232 

30,638 

1*46 

; 1*15 

21 05 

15'80 

5 04 1 

.. 1 

1 *23 

5 04 

1 *76 

410 


410 

1*00 

j 

14*42 

8-42 

9 40 

8*24 

10*26 

|. . . 

8*75 

! 97,682 

! 72,340 

128,794 

76,495 

1*32 

106 

18*35 

1204 


l _ 


; *51 

1 _ 

! ... 

__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

M0 

! 

- 

1 — 

iL 

25,34*2 

— 

52,299 

j.. 

•26 

— 

6 31 

3*04 

3*17 

1 3*26 

3*17 

ii 

430 

: 387 

376 

! 268 

! 

•81 

' *69 

15*31 

12*99 

6*65 

4*89 

6*73 

5*23 

16,715 

9,392 

17,163 

j 7,649 

1*03 

; *8i 

16*40 

1238 

_ 

...... 


..._ 



— 

_ 

9*38 

8*50 

0*00 

4*71 

6*69 

5*18 

! 19,270 

14,260 

20,1*25 

10,187 

1*04 

*71 

17*93 

12*62 

2*00 

1 03 

2*05 

1*29 

554 

.— 

397 

— 

1 *72; - 

12*42 

11*56 

2*67 

2*26 

2*67 

2*26 

- - 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

13'07 

12*38 

3 83 

1*13 

4'00 

! 1*62 

1 424 

1 _ 

344 

_... 

*81 

! — 

12*16 

11*24 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

! '_ 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

10*14 

9 r 76 

2*52 

1*98 

, 2-57 

; 0-21 

! 2,187 

j 2,196 

1,768 

1,516 

*81 

j *69 

15*72 

12*02 

11*46 

,11*14 

5*18 

3*77 

5*48 

: 4*i6 

| 39,580 

26,235 

40,173 

19,620 

1*01 

*75 

13*46 

11*40 

— 

1 41 

I 

j 1*32 

1 ~ 

13,345 

- 

20,553 

— 

■26 

— 

2*06 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA.— AGRICULTURAL 

Return showing the Area of Wheat Sown, the Area Reaped, the Quantity ‘Produced, a,ml 
and 1904*5 respectively ; also the Area of Wheat Cut for Hay, the "Produce 


Area under Wheat. 


Division and County. 


Sown. 


Reaped. 


Produce-- Wheat. I 

| 



1003*4. 

1004-5. 

1903-4. 

lWU-Fi. 

IUiCM. 

11*1*4-5. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

MushcR 

Huslicls, 

IV. South-Eastern- 
Buccleuch 

(1,265 

4,920 

6,265 

4,920 

38,636 

24,615 

Buckingham 

18,517 

22,498 

.18,517 

22,498 

170,720 

226,540 

Cardwell.. 

210 

220 

210 

229 

840 

1,320 

Chandos 

115 

256 

115 

256 

1/296 

1,028 

Grey 

9,162 

8,247 

9,162 

8,247 

106,425 

112,326 

MacDonnell 

1,013 

1,692 

1,013 

1,692 

12,592 

20,540 

Robe 

1,264 

2,653 

1,264 

2,653 

12,420 

26,814 

Russell .. 

11,984 

13,430 

11,984 

13,430 

58,358 

48/195 

Total .. 

48,580 

53,916 

48,530 

53,916 

401.287 

461,378 

Increase 

_ 

5,386 

— 

5,386 


60,091 

Decrease 

— 

— 

— 




V. Western— 
Buxton .. 







Dufferin .. 

2,010 

3,794 

2,010 

3,794 

3,130 

8,976 

Flinders .. 

21,894 

25,872 

18,195 

25,872 

180,135 

181,695 

Hopetoun 

6,103 

6,590 

6,103 

6,590 

94,285 

25,382 

Jervois .. 

26,198 

34,126 

25,195 

34,126 

112,380 

167/293 

Kintore .. . 

14,7*26 

17,180 

12,086 

17,180 : 

51,370 

62,840 j 

Manchester .. i 


_ 

— 

i ! 

j 


Musgrave 

9,416 

11,270 

8,796 

11/270 

63,192 

! 72,495 ; 

Robinson 

40,264 

47,145 

40/264 

47 145 

234,732 

i 206,357 ! 

Way 

40,186 

47,546 

40,186 

j 47,546 

192,365 

151/237 1 

i ; 

York .. 


— 

— 

— 

Total .. 

160,797 

193,523 

153.435 

j 193,523 

866,595 

I 87 (i ,27 5 

Increase 


32,726 ■; 


; 40,088 


9,680 | 

Decrease 

— 

"T 

~ ■ ■ 

— 

SUMMARY. 

I. Central 

564,494 

593,895 

521,916 

i 

1 551,798 

4,806,433 

1 

4,321,870 
4,736,303 ! 

IL Lower North .. 

540,920 

581,370 

495,160 

j 547,435 

5,082,696 

III. Upper North .. 

396,427 

417,453 

374,780 

, 378,560 

2,052,454 

1,575,284 

IV. South-Eastern 

48,530 

53,916 

48,530 

53,916 I 

401,287 

461,378 

V., Western 

160,797 

193,523 

153,435 

! . 193,523 j 

866,595 

870,275 

Grand Total 

1,711,174 

1,840,157 

1,593,830 

'___• .; 

1,728/232 ; 

13,209,465 

j 12,023,172 

Increase 

_ 

128,983 

_ 

134,402 


1 

Decrease 

— 

— 

— 


1,186/293 


Chief Secretary’s Office, Adelaide, April 18, 1905. 
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IATISTICS. —SEASON 1904-1905— continued. 


the Average Yield per Acre in each Division and County during the Seasons 1903-4 
and the Average Yield per Acre, together with the Annual Rainfall. 


Average Yield per Acre. 

.......i 


Wheat for Hay. 



Rainfall 

(Approximate 

Mean). 

Sown. 

Reaped. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Average Yield 
per Acre. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 1 1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1903. 

1904. 

Bushelsj Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Acres. \ Acres. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tors. , 

Tens 

Inches. 

Inches. 

6*17 

5*00 

6*17 

5 00 

454 400 

370 

217 

*81 

*54 

20-12 

14*08 

9-27 

10*07 

9,27 

10*07 

4,21-2 2,570 

5,093 

2,810 

1*21 

1 09 

20 10 

17*26 

4:'00 

6*00 

4*00 

6*00 

66 : 60 

90 

30 

1*36 

*50 

21*05 

IS *03 

11*27 

4*00 

11-27 

4*00 

65! 60 

50 

50 

‘77 

*83 

18-03 

14*73 

11 62 

13 62 

11 *62 

13*62 

11,216. 10,370 

15,476 

14,935 

1 '38 

1*44 

33*93 

27*01 

12-43 

12*14 

12*43 

1214 

1,672 1,182 

2,450 

1,300 

1*47 

1*10 

26 30 

20*27 

9 83 

10*11 

9 *83 

10*11 

3,564 3,698 

4,517 

4,572 

1*27 

1*24 

27-02 

21*11 

4'87 

3*59 

4 87 

3*59 

2,215 2,318 

2,238 

1,826 

1*01 

*79 

17-32 

■- 

12*23 

8*27 

8*56 

8*27 

8 '56 

23,464 20,658 

30,284 

25,740 

1*29 

1*25 

22*98 

18-09 


*29 

_ 

*29 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


■ — 


— 2,806 


4,544 

— 

*04 

— 

4-89 





1 

1 







4*04 : 2'37 

4*04 

2*37 

2231 140 

270 

50 

1*21 

*36 

12 78 

10*13 

8*23 

7*20 

9*90 

7*02 

3,5301 3,792 

3,730 

3,815 

1*06 

1*01 

20-74 

17*53 

4 00 

3*85 

4*00 

3*85 

186 120 

160 

80 

*86 

*67 

15*75 

-13*25 

4*29 

4*90 

4*46 

4*90 

1,898 i 1,432 

1,127 

1,045 

*60 

*73 

13 04 

10*48 

*49 

3*66 

4 05 

3-66 

8451 180 

648 

112 

*77 

*62 

15*43 

12*57 




_ f _ 

_ 

_' 

_ 

— 

9*98 

8*26 

6*71 

6*43 

7*30 

6*43 

1,524 1,207 

1,3*24 

763 

90 

*63 

18*45 

15*32 

5*83 

4*37 

5*83 

4*37 

2,160 2,315! 

1,392 

1,227 

*64 

*53 

! 16*41 

13*02 

479 

3*18 

4*79 

3*18 

1,380 957! 

1,156 

438 

*84 

*46 

17*62 

1*2*57 

— 


1 

— — . | 

— 


- 

— 

; 13*67 

9*54 

5*39 

4*53 

5*64 

4*53 : 

11,746 10,143 

9,807 

7,530 

*83 

*74 

15*39 

12*27 

. 

*86 

— 

1*11 

— ■ . 1,603 

— 

2,277 

— 

*09 

— 

3*12 

8*51 

7-28 

9*21 

7*79 

197,680 340,250 

270,665 

164,867 

1*37 

1*18 

: 20*75 

15*44 

9*40 

8-24 

10*26 

8 75 ! 

97,682 12,3401 

128,794 

76,495 

1 32 

1*06 

18 35 

1*2 04 

5*18 

3*77 

5*48 

4*16 

39,580 26,235 

40,173 

19.620 

1.01 

*75 

13*46 

11*40 

8*27 

8*56 

8 27 

8*56 

23,464 20,658 

30,284 

25,740 

1*29 

1*25 

22*98 

18*09 

5*39 

4*53 

5*64 

4*53 ! 

11,746 10,143 

9,807 

7,530 

*83 

i ‘74 

15*39 

1*2*27 

7 *72 

6*53 

8*29 

6*96 

370,15-2 269,626 

479,723 

294,252 

j 1*30 

1*09 

18*19 

13*85 





_ 1 _ 

_ ' 

_ 

j _ 

__ 

; _ 


— 

1*19 

— 

1*33 

- 100,526 

i \ 

— 

185,471 

— 

*21 

j - 

4.34 


L. H. Sholl, Under Secretary and Government Statist 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the rainfall for the month of April, 1905: — 


Adelaide 

3*86 

Hawker 

0*36 

Cradock 

0*41 

Wilson 

0 60 

Gordon 

0*33 

Quern 

1.03 

Port Augusta 

0*70 

Port Germein 

2*56 

Port Pirie 

1 *63 

Crystal Brook 

3*19 

Port Broughton ... 

2*88 

Bute 

3*08 

Hammond 

1*48 

Bruce 

0*50 

Wilmington 

3*00 

Melrose 

3*76 

Booleroo Centre ... 

1*60 

Wirrabara 

2'29 

Appila 

1*95 

Laura 

3*47 

Caltowie 

2*52 

Jamestown 

2*43 

Gladstone 

3*44 

Georgetown 

3*83 

Narridy 

2*98 

Redhill 

1*97 

Koolunga 

2*36 

Oarrieton 

1 *22 

Burelia 

1*46 

Johnsburg 

0*64 

Orroroo 

0*83 

Black Rock 

0*93 

Petersburg 

1*44 

Yongala 

1*65 

Terowie 

1*04 

Yarcowie 

1*5) 

Hallett 

2*06 

Mt. Bryan 

1*41 

Burra 

1*75 

Snow town 

2*78 

Brink worth 

2 02 

Blyth 

• 3*13 

Clare 

3*58 

Mintaro Central ... 

2 83 

Water vale 

2*98 

Auburn 

2*49 

Manoora 

2*31 


Hoyleton 

2*02 

Balaklava 

2*56 

Port Wakefield ... 

4*21 

Saddleworth 

2*24 

Marrabel 

2*50 

Riverton 

.1 *96 

Tarlee 

l *8*2 

Stockport 

1*85 

Hainley Bridge ... 

1 72 

Kapunda 

2*09 

Freeling 

2*26 

Stockwell 

2*04 

Nut iootpa 

2*06 ■ 

An gas ton 

2*50 

Tanunda 

2*13 

Lyndoch 

2*78 

Mallala 

2*32 

Roseworthy 

2 32 

Gawler 

2*77 

Smithfield 

2*59 

Two Wells 

2*20 

Virginia 

3*37 

Salisbury 

2*44 

Tea Tree Gully ... 

3*68 

Magill 

4*28 

Mitcham 

4 74 

Crafers 

5 75 

Clarendon 

6*10 

Morphett Vale ... 

4*34 

Noarlunga 

3*99 

Willunga 

4 91 

Aldinga 

3*40 

Normanville 

5*48 

Yankalilla 

5*59 

Eudunda 

2*13 

Truro 

2*01 

Palmer 

4*30 

Mount Pleasant ... 

4*68 

Blumberg 

4*62 

Gumeracha 

4*26 

Lobethal 

5*12 

Woodside 

5.24 

Hahnclorf 

4 80 

Nairne 

6*14 

Mount Barker ... 

4 62 

Echunga 

5*34 


Macclesfield 

4*90 

Meadows 

6*18 

Strathalbyn 

3*34 

Callington 

3'94 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

2*52 

Mi king 

2*68 

Wallaroo 

3*11 

Kadhrn 

2*49 

Moonta 

2*90 

Green’s Plains 

3*28 

Maitland 

2*53 

Ardrossan 

2*04 

Port Victoria 

4*18, 

Curramulka 

3*08 

Minlaton 

3*56 

Stansbury 

3*83 

Warooka 

3*53 

Yorketown 

3*78 

Eclithburg 

3*14 

Fowler’s Bay 

0 81 

Streaky Bay 

1*45 

Port Elliston 

2*09 

Port Lincoln 

2*41 

Cowell 

3*01 

Queensclifle 

2*96 

Port Elliot 

5*28’ 

Goolwa 

' 4*36 

Meningie 

2*61 

Kingston 

2*23 

Robe 

1*73 

Beaehport 

0*76 

Coonalpyn , . 

2**28 

Bordertown 

3 74- 

Wolseley 

3*21 

Francos 

3*43 

Naraeoorte 

3*64 

Lucindale 

2*24 

Penola 

3*08 

M ill icont 

3‘69 

Mount Gambier ... 

2*19 

Wellington 

1 ‘90 

Murray Bridge ... 

3*46 

Maimum 

4*78 

Morgan 

1 *66 

Overland Corner... 

2**20 

Ren mark 

0*68 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE* 

The Twelfth Animal Conference of the Southern Branches of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on Thursday, March 81, when the 
following members of the Bureau were present:—Meadows—Messrs. Pearson, 
Chit worthy, Ellis, and W. J. and C. E. Stone. Wood side—Mr. Caldwell. 
Finniss—Messrs. T. and S. Collett and Henley. Port Elliot—Messrs. W. AY. 
and W. E. Hargreaves and "Welch. Hartley—Messrs Stanton, Brooks, and 
Wundersitz. Kanmantoo—Messrs. Mills, Downing, and Lehmann. Strath¬ 
albyn—-Messrs. M. and YV. M. Rankine, Fischer, Butler, Reed, Mitchell, 
Watt, Meikle, Tucker, Cockburn, McAnaney, and Cheriton. 

In addition a number of visitors, including Sir Lancelot Stirling, Messrs. 
G. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), and T>. 
F. Laurie (Poultry 'Expert), were present. 

In the absence of the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, Sir Lancelot Stirling 
occupied the chair, and in a short address explained the purpose and value of 
these annual gatherings, and welcomed the visitors. 

On th© motion of Mr. Cheriton, it was decided to send a resolution of 
sympathy and condolence to the family of the late Mr. F. KrichaufL 

The Farmer: His Friends and Advisers. 

Mr. R. Caldwell, of Woodside, read a paper on this subject, and a short 
discussion ensued. 

Tree and Hedge Planting. 

Mr. H. B. Welch, of Port Elliot, read a paper on this subject. He felt 
it a duty to help to keep prominently before the public the desirability of 
treeplanting for timber and for shelter for stock While lie was pleased to 
see a lot of the poor scrub land being cleared and put to profitable use he 
hoped that the farmers would make a point of leaving clumps of trees for 
shade and shelter. He did not mean to leave small undergrowth to shelter 
rabbits, but trees suitable for shelter, if these did not exist, he would advise 
planting small clumps of Aleppo pines, shea-oaks, pepper trees, carobs, gums, 
or wattle. This particularly referred, to the Northern treeless plains. Dur¬ 
ing a recent trip through the North lie had been much struck with the won 
derful improvement’in the appearance of Jamestown, Gladstone, La he a, Bala* 
klava, Quom, and other towns through the successful planting of timber. 
He thought the efforts of the Government to encourage treeplanting were 
worthy of praise, and he would like to see a large extension of this work. 
Was it not possible to grow all the timber required for railway sleepers, 
mining work, building material, etc., instead of having to import so much? 
If so, the industry would afford profitable employment to a large number of 
people. Be would impress upon those intending to plant trees the necessity 
for thorough preparation of the land, and also for attending to and protect¬ 
ing the young trees for a year or two. In regard to hedges, these were 
needed to give protection around the paddocks, especially near the coast. The 
main question was: “Which is the best hedge to plant? ? Many of them had 
experience of the sweet briar, prickly pear, kangaroo hedge, and gorse, each 
of which had become a great nuisance, covering hundreds of ^ acres of land and 
affording harbour to rarnms. These hedges should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible. Another objectionable hedge was the African boxthorn. The thorny 
clippings were dangerous, and the birds carried off the fruits, thus distri¬ 
buting the seeds about the paddocks. The best hedge for shelter and rapid 
growth in this district was the so-called Tagosaste. It required a double fence 
to protect it from stock, arid where rabbits and hares were plentiful wire-net¬ 
ting was required. The Port Lincoln wattle was another rapid-growing 
breakwind. Cattle did not touch it, but it must be cut frequently to make it 
look nice. The olive has the great objection of slow growth, but it has much 
to recommend it. The tree will stand the sea breezes and last a lifetime. 
The broad-leaved wattle could also be profitably grown for shelter. A few 
acres will afford good shelter for stock, and will return a nice sum for the 
bark. A good plan is to fence off a strip for wattles, so that the cattle cannot 
get at them. 

Dairying Industry. 

Mr. P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor) <mve an address on dairying. He 
considered dairying carried on under proper system as profitable as any 
branch of agriculture. The immense importance of the industry to Den- 
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mark, New Zealand, and Victoria was referred to, and figures quoted to 
show the progress of dairying in those countries. _ He considered that there 
was much room in South Australia for the expansion of the industry. The 
most important factors in building up the industry were:—1. Breeding the 
herd. 2. Feeding. 3. Comfort of stock. 4. Treatment of the milk and 

cream, o. Cleanliness. The South Australian dairy cows on the whole yielded 
considerably less than in Victoria. They must endeavour to improve the 
quality of their herds. This was best done by using purebred selected bulls 
and rearing the heifer calves from the best milkers. They should keep a, 
record of the quantity and quality of milk given by each cow, and weed out 
those that were unprofitable. For improving their stock lie favoured the 
milking strain of Shorthorn. In regard to the second point, no matter how- 
good the breeding, good feeding was essential. Without plenty of suitable 
food iney could not get a large milk yield. Consideration must lie given to 
the supply of succulent food when the natural herbage was dry. They should 
grow green crops, for immediate use and for ensilage, and, where possible, at¬ 
tention should be given to lucerne. Good clean drinking water in abundance 
must be provided. They should bear in mind the fact that of 100 lb. of milk 
87 lb. consisted of water. The comfort of stock was next touched on, and the 
worrying of the cows by clogs condemned. Shelter sheds or hedges for pro¬ 
tection added to the comfort of the cows and to the milk yield. If these can¬ 
not be provided, the cows should be rugged during the cold weather, but the 
rugs were somewhat of a nuisance. Special attention was given to the neces¬ 
sity for cleanliness in all work connected with dairying. The hand separator 
was referred to as a curse to the industry, not because of any defect in the 
macmne, but on account of the way the cream was handled by the dairymen. 
In the hands -of an intelligent man, who paid particular attention to cleanli¬ 
ness, provided a suitable place to keep the cream, and delivered the cream 
frequently to the factory, the hand separator was a valuable asset. Under 
present conditions, however, it was without doubt responsible for the in¬ 
ferior quality of niuch of the butter produced in South Australia. A con¬ 
siderable number of questions were asked and answered. 


Wheat Seeding. 

Mr. F. Lehmann, of Kanmantoo Branch, read the following paper:—“The 
eastern slopes of the Mount Lofty Ranges, where the rainfall averages be¬ 
tween 18 and 20 inches, need different treatment to most of the wheat soils of 
South Australia. , The country is hilly, and the soil, which is of a sandy loam, 
fairly firm, and with a good clay subsoil, tends to be rather cold in winter. It 
should be fallowed in August or September; if done earlier the land sets too 
hard. Plough to a depth of 5 to 6 in., and harrow at once, Oiy the ap¬ 
pearance of stink wort harrow or cultivate at once, as the plant is easily 
destroyed when young. If the tilth is good 1 do not think it advisable to cul¬ 
tivate during summer, as the land is liable to drift. The most important 
part of wheatgrowing is the time to put in the crop, mostly on account of 
weeds, of which, the so-called dandelion, or Cape weed, is the most: trouble¬ 
some. I have known crops to be put in in April on well-worked fallow; the 
wheat promised a 30-bushel crop, but instead of ripening it died off on ac¬ 
count of the heavy growth of this weed. I find it best to cultivate directly 
after rain; in about four or five days the young weeds will show; then drill 
and harrow during fine weather, and the young plants will be destroyed. If 
the ground should be wet and weedy the paring or skim plough is the best 
implement to use, as the plants are cut off and turned over to a depth of 
two or three inches. Do not drill or harrow during wet weather, as it forms 
a caked surface. For early reaping the Mellow Comeback comes first,; it is 
rustproof, and stands well. For main crop the Silver King is a good vielder, 
and during two rusty seasons has proved rustproof, but there are signs of its 
weakening. For hay there is none so good as the White Tuscan; on clean, 
strong ground it grows as tall as any, and better quality. On a piece of 
land dirty with oats sow an early wheat, as it can be cut when oats still have 
the grain. Sow not less than one bushel of seed, and from one to one and a 
half cwt. super per acre. A great deal of the final result depends on the start 
the wheat plants get; if sown too early, in half-moist soil, some of the seed 
malts, and the remainder comes up sickly; when a good rain does come, the 
weeds get the best of the wheat, and the crop is apt to die off with take-all. 
The cleanest and heaviest crop I have had was on land cultivated in a drv 
state in Auril, followed by a good rain ; it was left three or four days, and 
drilled and harrowed during fine weather.” 
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Land, Bureau, and Congress Work. 

Mr. W. E. Hargreaves, of Port Elliot, read a paper under the above title. 

*’ Defects in Export Fruits. 

Mr. George Quinn gave a short address dealing with some important de¬ 
fects in a few of the principal export apples. The April issue of The Journal 
of Anriculture contains a full report, with illustrations. 

The Poultry Industry. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie gave an address on this subject. He dealt with the 
possibilities of the industry, and mentioned that the export of eggs had in¬ 
creased in value very rapituy of late, and last year reached £112,000. South 
Australia should secure a share of England’s poultry trade. The market for 
eggs and good table poultry was practically unlimited. In poultry manage¬ 
ment, breeding, housing, and feeding are the main points of importance. 
More attention should be given to turkey breeding, as South Australian con¬ 
ditions were very favourable. The scrubby country around the Finniss was 
eminently suitable for turkey rearing. The birds would have a free run, and 
would pick up most of their food. If they could not afford to buy purebred 
turkey hens they should at. least use only good gobblers, the American Bronze 
preferred. For shelter, a low, roomy sued, with plenty of ventilation, would 

be required. ' . 

The Header. 

Mr. P. A. Cockburn, of Strathalbyn, read a paper on the use of the bind¬ 
er and header for harvesting grain crops. He was a strong advocate for this 
method of t harvesting, on the smaller farms at any rate. On such farms the 
straw, cavings, etc., were very useful for stock, and even on larger holdings, he 
ventured to say, it would pay to harvest, a portion of the crop with binder and 
header. There was no doubt that when the wheat was cut before the grain was 
hard, and allowed to ripen in the stock, it made the best sample. While .in 
the stock it drew nutriment from the straw, and both in weight and quality 
the grain was superior to that left- until fit to strip. Then, again, by the us© 
of the binder such rubbish as oockspur, poppies, wild oats, etc., was removed 
with the. crop, which gives the. farmer a better chance of cleaning his land. 
Finally, in a rusty year, cutting with the binder was a great factor in the pro¬ 
duction of a good sample. About four years ago he put in a small patch in 
an out-of-the-way place, and as he was cutting some crop in the vicinity for 
a neighbour he also cut this piece when it was just turning yellow. Being 
too ripe for hay he threshed out the grain, and had a magnificent sample. A 
few weeks later, on walking across the land where the crop had been cut, he 
found a number of plants that had been missed. He broke off the heads and rub¬ 
bed them in his hand, and got only a poor sample of chicken feed. This was duo 
to rust. Mm Cockburn exhibited several photographs showing his threshing 
plant, and referred to an article in the February issue of The Journal of Aori- 
euliure for particulars of work done by the header. He stacked his crop, and 
headed it from the stack. Four men on a light crop put through three bags 
per hour, but in a 20-bushel crop he was satisfied that they could do five bags 
per hour. The grain from the header was splendid for seed, very few being 
cracked. His plant was driven bv a 94- h.ip. Trusty oil engine, consuming 
about 3s. worth of oil per day. He was satisfied that he could, with a few 
alterations, improve the output of the plant. Instead of burning or wasting 
the straw, under this system it could be put to good use. The header could be 
worked by either horsepower or engine, but the latter was by far the better. 


SOUTH-EASTERN CONFERENCE. 

The Annual Conference of the South-Eastern Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau was held at Naracoorte on Wednesday, April 5. Meetings were 
held in the morning, afternoon, t and evening, and were well attended. The 
following members of the Agricultural Bureau were presentNaracoorte 
Brandi — Messrs. J. G. Forster, Attiwill, Coe, Caldwell, Wardle, MeLay. 
Williams, Duffiekl, and H. A. Forster. Kingston—Messrs. Wight, F. W. 
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and G. Barnett, Clarke, and Red-man. Mount •Gambier— Messrs. Pick, 'Wil¬ 
liams, Ruwoldt, and Sassanowsky. Penola—Mesons. Danyent, Richardson, 

and Stonev. Lucm-dale.Messrs. Feueihoerdt, Taveixdor, Williams, and hang- 

berg. Miiliicent—Messrs. Holzgrefe and Campbell. Ta tiara Messrs. Fisher 

and Stanton. The Department of Agriculture was repiesented* by the Secre¬ 
tary for Agriculture (Professor Angus), and. Messrs, G. Jefire.v (Wool In¬ 
structor), Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), P. H. Suter (Dairy In¬ 
structor), and W. L. Bummers (Chief Clerk); and the Council of Agriculture 
by Messrs. R. Caldwell and A. Molineux. 

ChaiUmax’s Address 

Mr. J. G. Forster (Chairman of the Naracourt© Branch) presided, and 
in a short address declared the Conference opened, lie referred to the pur¬ 
pose. of the gathering, and welcomed the visitors, especially Professor Angus 
and Mr. Suter, neither of whom had visited the •district previously. 

A OKI CULTU R AL BUREAU MEMBER SHI I\ 

Professor Angus said lie wished to offer a tew remarks 011 the question of 
the recent alterations in the membership rules, about which there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding. It was necessary that all proposed new mem¬ 
bers should have the approval of two-thirds of the members of the Branch. 
Some Secretaries had suggested that this rule would be unworkable, as so 
-often there were not the required number of members present,:. So far as he 
could see, this was easily overcome. It should be the practice to submit the 
name of any proposed new member at one meeting, and deal with it at Hi© 
next. The*Hon. Secretary could then in calling the meeting mention Hi© 
name proposed, and ask each member, if unable to be present, to indicate 
in writing his approval, or otherwise of the proposed new member. In this 
way there should be no difficulty in securing the necessary two-thirds majority 
in favour of any desirable nominee. 

Air. Campbell thought it would be well to make some rule as to how the 
election of new members should be carried out, and also when, as from the 
circular issued by the Department it would almost appear that: nominations 
would require to he dealt with at the July meeting each year. 

Mr. Summers., in reply to question, said nominations could be mule at 
any time. One-third of the members must retire in June each year, and it 
would doubtless be the usual practice to reinstate desirable ones the following 
meeting; but this was entirely a matter for the Branch to decide. The prac¬ 
tice of the Department had been to make the Branches m nearly self-governing 
as possible. 

Factors in Fertility. 

Professor Angus gave an address on this subject. It was, perhaps, some¬ 
what difficult to make clear to them what he mean by fertility ; but h© proposed 
to consider it as implying the capacity of the land to produce crops, In Hi© 
soil thero existed large supplies of plant food, some part being in a form in 
which the roots of the crop could readily make use of it; but by far the greater 
proportion was not immediately available:. It was to this ’reserve store of 
plant food, which, by exposure to the influence of sun .mul air, and by cul¬ 
tural operations, gradually became soluble, that their attention was directed. 
He desired to refer to several factors which had an important influence on 
this question. The first was drainage; not surface drainage, but under¬ 
ground. They wanted the water to pass through the soil, .and any excess 
should. be removed by underdraw. With the water air was also carried 
through tlx© soil, and, as previously pointed out, air was an important factor 
in the conversion of insoluble plant, food to available forms. Then lime was 
another agent that should be utilised. It might seem strange to some of them 
to suggest the application of lime in a district where there was so much lime¬ 
stone rock; hut the presence of limestone under the soil was not proof of the 
presence of a sufficiency of lime in the surface layers. Freshly reclaimed 
swamp land, heavy, black, or sour land, were all benefited by the application 
of time. Besides the direct action of lime, he must not forget to'mention 
that H\s application had an import anteffect on the in-exoare of bacterial action 
',’in the sou. '‘Good 'cultivation was another important factor in soil fertility. 
It -had. struck.him that in South Australia sufficient attention was not given 
to this point. Large farms were usually obstacles'to good cultivation, by 
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which term he meant deep and thorough working, of the Land. The soil should 
be thoroughly opened up, to permit the access of air and moisture. They 
could not stir the soil too t deeply, provided they did not bring the raw subsoil 
to the surface. If the soil is deep, plough deeply; but if not, plough as deep 
as advisable, and break up the lower layers with another plough, but without 
bHinging it to the surface. Included in good cultivation was tire proper 
working down of the soil preparatory to seeding, and in this connection he 
was sorry to see that on many farms harrows were little used. He was a 
strong advocate of the diamond-tooth harrows. Other factors he would men¬ 
tion were clean cultivation and a good rotation. Some crops were part of 
the actual preparation for another crop. Most of them had seen how a cereal 
crap benefited from the growing of a leguminous crop. These leguminous 
plants were the hosts of certain bacteria possessing the power to obtain 
nitrogen from the < air, which was always present in well-cultivated soils. 
Then other plants improved the soil, on account of their deep-rooting habits. 
In dealing with crop rotation they must consider the question of the utilisa¬ 
tion of their props, and lie would strongly recommend them to give increased 
attention to dairying. 

Some discussion ensued on deep cultivation, Messrs. Molineux and Cald¬ 
well instancing cases where the land had been ruined for a number of years 
through being ploughed too deeply. Professor Angus said he emphasised the 
difference between deep cultivation and deep ploughing. Where the soil was 
shallow, and the subsoil good, he would, however, advise them to deepen the 
feeding area of the crop by occasionally bringing up a little of the subsoil, and 
exposing it to the ameliorating influence of the weather. Mr. Fisher said he 
could bear out Professor Angus’ remarks. There were some subsoils that 
could with advantage be gradually mixed with the surface soil. He tried 
ploughing deeply on a small area of land, and, though the first crop was 
not quite so good as on land alongside, he bad seen the benefit, of late years. 
On one part of his land there was a small hollow, into which the water drained 
during the middle of winter. As no crop grew in this hollow, he filled it up 
a few years ago with clay from an excavation, and now on this .area he got 
just as good, if not better, growth than on the surrounding land. In reply 
to inquiry as to treatment of the black flats, which formed into hard cubes in 
the summer, Professor Angus salid, as the soil was heavily charged with 
organic matter, he would apply a good dressing of lime. The first dressing 
should be from 1 to 2 tons per acre, and, after two or three years, light annual 
dressings, say, 3 cwt. to 15 cwt. They should apply the lime in whatever 
form was handiest.; usually freshly slaked lime spread over the land and 
harrowed in was the best. 

The Agricultural Bureau. 

Mr. A. Molineux gave a short address dealing with the formation of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and outlining some of the work accomplished. 

Agricultural Organisation. 

Mr. Rowland Campbell read a paper on this subject to the following 
effect: -"In almost every quarter of the globe where agriculture is carried 
on this question is receiving much more than passing notice. Some months 
ago the London Times published a series of articles ^ on 
the subject, and strong support was given to the principle 
of co-operation. More than all else, one striking fact, as against 
all others, that it gave prominence to, was that in every one of the countries 
largely supplying Britain •with agricultural produce 'there had 'been an 
agricultural revival, which has led to the spreading throughout each of 
them of a more or less complete network of agricultural organisation, mani¬ 
festing itself in the spread of agricultural education, and in combinations 
among the agricultural community for an endless variety of purposes, in¬ 
cluding the virtual transformation of farming methods in accordance with the 
latest developments of agricultural science; organisations for the obtaining 
of agricultural necessaries of good quality at lesser cost: the purchase in 
common of costly machinery, which would otherwise be beyond' the means 
of the small cultivator; the formation-of co-operative societies, both of pro¬ 
duction and of sale; the setting up of agricultural credit banks as a means 
of keeping the farmer out of the hands of the usurer, and sampling' him to 
carry on bis operations more successfully; and the improvement of the indi¬ 
vidual lot of the agriculturist in many ways. , . Not one qf the objects 
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mentioned was out of the reach of or adoption by every fanning community 
in this and adjoining States. In Ireland there were in 1903: — 

Co-operative Dairy Societies 
Auxiliary Dairy Societies ... 

Co-operative Agrieultural Societies 
Co-operative Agricultural Ranks 
Home Industries Societies 
Poultry Societies 
Beekeepers 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 

In Great Britain 29 agricultural supply and distributive societies, with 
£52,892 of capital, did business to the extent of £156,027, showing a. profit 
of £6,112. The French, Russians, Danes, and others carry their organisation 
and mastery of detail to the highest state of perfection, and they have conse¬ 
quently made great headway. Standing about top is Denmark. She has 
made a most determined struggle against, and has - successfully surmounted, 
the most adverse conditions which a country could be burdened with. By 
adopting the co-operative system of butter 'production, scientifically perfect¬ 
ing it, she leads the price for her exported surplus over every other country, 
and has now a most valuable and increasing trade. She followed this up 
with co-operative bacon factories and, co-operative egg .societies, and she has 
organised societies for the purchase of agricultural necessities seeds, fer¬ 
tilisers, machinery, etc..-and for many other purposes besides, so that every 

branch of the -agricultural industry is represented by its separate co-operative 
organisation. A farmer may be a member of no less than ten such societies. 
A writer on the subject says:—‘The result of all this eo-operativ-c effort has 
brought about in Denmark changes that have been almost revolutionary in 
character, and the general prosperity of the country is greater than ever.' 
There are in. the country over 1,000 co-operative societies, with a total of 
150,000 to 160,000 members, and a total annual turnover of over £2,000,000. 
She has nearly 1,100 creameries, and manufactured butter to the value of 
£8,400,000. Her annual exports of agricultural products exceed £14,000,000. 
Her bacon factories last year treated nearly a million pigs; her egg societies 
exported nearly 40,000,000 dozen eggs. Her export of agricultural produce 
is more than twice the whole of the exports of South Australia, yet her terri¬ 
tory is not three times- larger than the South-East proper. Much more might 
be said, but let them get, to home matters. At present their export of butter 
■only reaches for the- season about 350 tons, while in Victoria, where co¬ 
operation was more general, the export is about 10,000 tons. Then the egg 
trade has never been, or never will be, worth anything as an industry till the 
business of collecting and selling is done co-operatively. There was no reason 
why farmers, co-operatively, should not do all their own stock agency and 
selling business, even to having an expert to .handle and direct; and if 
they adopted a strict cash business for their transactions, in the long run 
they would find it all their own. All machinetr, seeds, fertilisers could 
be dealt with ; bark nulls, bacon factories, butter factories, egg and poultry 
societies could be formed to deal with every product the land user produces 
or handles. The possibilities in the South-East alone of the dairying busi¬ 
ness, poultry and eggs, fat lambs for export, bacon curing, bark raising -and 
crushing, and fruit-growing for export give wide scope and opportunities 
large for possibilities of success under co-operative management. But, as 
a last- word, it will be better to grow into these things than rush, into them.” 

A short discussion ensued. Mr. Molineux thanked the writer for the 
trouble he had taken in preparing his paper. He was a stong advocate for 
co-operation, but was not prepared to go as far as Mr. Campbell. There were 
manv things referred to which could well be left alone* Mr. Fisher and Mr. 
Caldwell supported the paper. The latter said the difficulty was to get the 
farmers to co-operate, ’When they started the Onkaparinga Rutter and Pro¬ 
duce Company they could not get sufficient support from the dairymen, and 
were compelled to dispose of shares to others. Now, however, that the ’Com¬ 
pany ^was prosperous, the milk suppliers were complaining because the non- 
suppliers on the share list were benefited, as they put it, “at their expensed 5 
Mr. Campbell-said this, of course, was unfair. He strongly advocated purely 
co-operative companies, but where it was necessary to obtain outside capital 
fair interest should be paid. After paying, say, 5 per cent, on the capital of 
the company, the milk suppliers should receive any balance. 
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Sheep Dipping. 

.Mr. E. E. Feiierlieerdt, of Lucindale, read the following paper on this 
subject:—‘‘The losses caused by the presence of ticks or lice, or both, on 
sheep are so serious that dipping the flocks to rid them of these parasites is 
an absolute necessity, a fact which lias long been realised and acted upon by 
most sheep owners in the South-East. Rut, unfortunately, their efforts are 
partly nullified by some sheep owners who do not seem to realise that the pres¬ 
ence of these parasites does the harm that is actually -done, and who do not 
trouble to dip at all, or do it in such a perfunctory manner that the result is 
little better than if not clone at all, the result being that the ticks, and in 
some districts the sheep louse, are always to be contended against; for it is 
astonishing bow quickly infested sheep can infest clean flocks grazmg ?n 
adjoining paddocks. Sheep constantly worried and irritated by the parasites 
lose condition, and, losing condition, the growth of wool is interfered with ; 
while the ticks also cause discolouration and stain the wool, which seriously 
affects its sale. Then there is the loss of wool occasioned by the sheep con¬ 
stantly rubbing, scratching, and biting itself, which is more noticeable where 
lice are present. Woolbuyers say that wool from ticky and lousy sheep is 
in an unhealthy condition. The fibre is unequal and' weak, and the dis¬ 
colouration is difficult to get rid of. The presence of these parasites makes 
a well-arranged dipping-bath as much a necessity as a shearing-shed. I do 
not mean that every sheepowner should build a dip, as with many small 
holders it is better for them to combine and build a dip in common. Now, as 
to the form of dipping-bath: local conditions may require a long, short, or 
circular bath. It is generally recognised that a long swim,-bath, about 
60 feet, is the best. Blit, whatever style is used, it must be borne in mind 
that for dipping t-o be effective the sheep must be thoroughly soaked, and this 
requires an immersion -of not less than a full minute. Therefore, with short 
baths, it is necessary to have -a check gate, so as to be able to keep the sheep 
in the bath the necessary time. The whole' secret of success lies in the 
thorough soaking, and to secure this the work cannot be hurried over. Dip¬ 
ping sheep is hard work, and, as it generally occurs during hot weather, men 
are naturally inclined to try to get through the task in record time, and the 
work is then only half done. On clean country, where every, sheep can be 
got at mustering, from one to six weeks after shearing is a suitable time for 
dipping. On rough country and scrubby heath, where musterers cannot 
always be. depended upon to get every sheep, dip off shears, for you are 
then , certain to get every sheep you shear. One tiefcy or lousy sheep mussed 
in dipping will, by the end of the year, undo the whole work. It must be 
remembered that the m-ore wool a sheep has- at dipping time the longer will 
it take to get thoroughly soaked. Avoid dipping during wet weather or 
during the heat of the day, or late in the afternoon. . It is a good plan to 
yard the shee-p overnight, and dip early in the morning, finishing by 10 or 

11 a.in., and leaving them for am hour to drain before taking back to their 
paddock. A poisonous dip is absolutely essential to cope with the parasites. 
Poisonous dips are more difficult to prepare, and require more attention when 
mixed; but the little extra trouble is amply compensated fo-r in the ultimate 
result. Any. of the well-known poisonous dipping compounds now on the 
market, if carefully used, will effectively kill the parasites. We use a dip 
which was recommended to us by Professor Lowrie, and is found, in Luson's 
‘Veterinary Pharmacopoeia.’ Its component parts are:—Arsenic, 32 oz,; 
pearlash, 32 oz .; sulphur, 48 oz.; softsoap, 48 oz.; water. 100 gallons. We 
boil the pearlash, and arsenic in a large iron boiler for an hour, then add the 
sulphur and softsoap, and thoroughly stir. When thoroughly mixed, dd 
gradually to the water in the bath, constantly stirring, We have found 
this dip very effective, and it leaves the wo-ol bright, clean, and beautifully 
soft. The poisonous dips require constant stirring, both before the sheep 
enter the bath and after each spell, of however short duration. It is not 
enough to trust to- the sheep to do this stirring. An effective stirrer can be 
made by fastening *a long, stout handle to the centre of a stout board about 

12 in. x 10 in., and vigorously w-o-rk this up and down from the surface to 
the bottom of the bath. Trouble is caused in many places by hard water: 
this can be -overcome by the use of soda. But it does not matter how good 
the dipping compound is, if the dipping is not carried out thoroughly. It 
must hot be rushed through. I have heard men boast of the number of sheep 
they have put through in an hour or day, being quite proud of the fact that 
they can do more than anyone else. These sheep are not dipped : they are 
only knocked about to no purpose. It is bad enough to have to knock the 
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sheep about at alb and, while at- it, let, the work he thoroughly done, and in 
time the tick and louse will be, like the scab., a thing of the past.” 

Considerable discussion endued. The Chairman said lie had had con¬ 
siderable experience in the dipping of sheep, and was quite satisfied that 
it was necessary and profitable. He did not consider the long hath advocated 
by the writer necessary; 30 feet in length was sufficient. He would have 
the best self-acting tipbonrd at the entrance. Mr. Fisher agreed, lie asked 
why they should not dtp always off tire shears. Mr. l ( \MUu1iecHlt, in reply, 
saw! sheep were worried quite enough at shearing, without .dipping, and 
he would only dip off shears when necessary. The cost of materials for the 
dip'he used came to £3 15s. for about 5,000 to 0,000 sheep. Stock Inspector 
Williams said that, whatever the conditions elsewhere, south of Bolder town it 
was no use using any but the poisonous dips. These protected the sheep 
against vermin for several months. Mr. Campbell suggested the building of 
dips on the co-operative principle, instead of each farmer making his own. 
They had two such dips in Millicent district. Mr. Pick. said lie had used 
most of the proprietary dlips, but was now using one made of arsenic, soda, 
and soap. This eq-st about a sixth of some of those used. The proportions 
were: 1 oz. each arsenic and soda,, dissolved in 4 galls, of water; about 0 bars 
of common soap were added to 200 galls, water. 

Dairying , 

Mr. P. H. Suter gave a. short address on “Dairying.” He dealt with the 
necessity for co-operation, and the results achieved by co-operative effort in 
various countries. The main points to be considered in successful dairying 
were breeding, feeding, water supply, cleanliness, and comfort of stock. The 
average cow in this State was a poor milker ; but by judicious breeding and 
selection the yield of the herd could be greatly improved. Sufficient atten¬ 
tion was not. given to the provision of food for the dairy cows. Ensilage was 
specially advocated, and the speaker advised dairymen to grow sorghum, 
maize, oats, and other crops specially for ensilage. The overground tub- 
silo, which would hold 100 tons of ensilage, and # winch cost £25 to construct, 
was described. The necessity for cleanliness in milking, and care of the 
cream, frequent delivery of milk or cream to the factory, the feeding of 1 
calves, etc., were also dealt with, A short discussion followed. 

NEXT CONFERENCE. 

It was unanimously decided that the next Conference be lie,Id at 
Kingston, 

Some Essentials to Successful Fecit Culture. 

Mr. Geo. Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) addressed the Conference on 
the above subject, and explained that he recognised he was speaking to 
fanners, and not gardeners. In consequence of this, he wished to treat th© 
subject from an elementary standpoint, because, as he travelled about the 
country and saw fruit trees planted, under very unsuitable conditions, and 
subjected to. either neglect or mistaken methods of treatment, he wondered 
if their owners were fully alive to the needs of the trees. When the forms 
and functions of the various parts of a flowering plant wore dealt- with in 
botanical books, usually some, email garden plant was used m a type. When 
the average man looked upon a fruit tree he was apt from such a, superficial 
glance to assume that it was a very hardy thing, and did not need the atten¬ 
tions which ordinary garden plants required. He assured them this was not 
so, fo-r while a fruit tree would withstand m;uch greater neglect' than some 
garden crops, still, to be brought to a high state of perfection .and yield 
satisfactory results to its owner, th© tree must receive treatment in keeping 
with its needs. He then briefly described the structure and functions or 
the leaves, stems, roots, and the roothairs common to fruit trees. The fact 
that all of the sustaining .properties which the tree drew from the soil had 
to be taken in solution form, through these tender distended cells, which pro¬ 
ject from the sides of the smaller roots, just behind their tips, was emphasised. 
These were the reel working pioneers of the root system, which sent out their 
feelers into the soil foraging. for food. Tender and brittle as the unfolding 

leaves of the top, they required their surrounding media--the earth-.-to be 

m a suitable mechanical condition, if they were ho make good progress in 
ramifying its bulk. Let growers examine these roothairs with a magnifying 
glass, and then ask if it were reasonable'to expect' trees “to progress when 
'planted m hard, compacted, un-aerated soils-,■ orin positions where stagnant 
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water besodd&ned the soil around the roots, preventing the access of oxygen, 
;'° essential to the. life of. the roots, and the soil bacteria., or those* 
tree chemical activities which are always at work in earth 5 s laboratory. 
The larger roots, which were so* readily seen and generally regarded as the 
whole of the root system, were practically only conductors of the nutriment 
absorbed by the roothairs, and served as anchors, as it were, by which the 
tree was held in its position in the soil. Many persons in planting a young 
tree put its roots into a narrow hole, stamped the soil upon them, and then 
awaited results, which were usually of an unsatisfactory nature. In reten¬ 
tive soils such holes were equivalent to flower-pots from which the root- 
bound or stagnated plant could not be repotted. Better, in his opinion, to 
prepare the whole of the soil a foot or 15 inches deep than to dig holes 6 feet 
square and 3 test deep for the reception of each tree. In a completely 
prepared orchard the roots ran freely through the soil, and secured not only 
a larger feeding area, but better anchorage. They also stood a better chance 
of escaping injury from stagnant water. In training the top of the. tree 
the requirements of the foliage in the direction of securing an even d : stri- 
bution of sunlight and air must receive proper recognition. The distribution 
of sunlight was necessary, because to its action the free development of ihe 
green-coloured matter in the leaves—called chlorophyll—was due, and by its 
aid these green particles were enabled to utilise the carbon in the atmosphere 
to build up those woody parts which are made familiar to most in the form 
of charcoal in partly burnt wood. Leaves when densely crowded become 
pale, and but tardily carry out their duties as absorbers of gaseous food 
Carbon was taken into the plant in combination with oxygen through small 
apertures in the leaves, and this usually took place more freely by the 
assistance, of moist atmospheres. The necessity for spacing the brandies, so 
that a fair measure of sunlight and air surrounds each Leaf, would become 
apparent to anyone who looked at a tree from this point of view. The 
development of proper colour in the skins of the fruits, and the accumulation 
of flavours and sugars in them, also depend largely upon the offices performed 
by direct sunlight. Most diseases and pests lurk in the seclusion afforded 
by crowded trees, and in consequence good health and economic results are 
obtained, by properly training the top.s. The pruning applied to* the tree 
other than, the actual shaping was -done to divert its energies into certain 
channels, to the .partial suppression of others. A fruit tree was grown for 
its fruits, and, in economic fruit culture, the boundary of over-production 
of fruit, to the exclusion of much woody growth, was always perilously ap¬ 
proached. When this process of stunting was carried sufficiently far,, and 
fruitage predominated unduly over leafage, other processes of stimulation, 
such, as feeding the roots and reducing the possibilities of fruiting by cutting 
away flower-buds during the winter,' were resorted t*o. This enabled the 
balance of growth to be regained, and the tree to gather up further energy 
for a subsequent period of fruit production. In most parts of this State 
shelter against strong winds was necessary. If the natural contour of the 
ground provided such shelter, they could not have anything better, otherwise 
some living shelter belt was needed. Before planting shelters, he asked them 
to look around the neighbourhood and see' if a local tree or shrub well suited 
to the prevailing conditions could be found. The Casuarinas or sheaoaks and 
bill looks appeared to him to be worthy of a trial for this purpose:, as in 
Nature they grew* in the most exposed positions;, and appeared to be more 
moderate in their demands upon the soil than many exotic trees no-w used 
as shelter belts around orchards. The annual tillage of the orchard was of 
the utmost importance, even after the original operations of preparing the 
soil had been faithfully followed. In most parts of South Australia he 
thought the great problem to deal with -was the conservation of the moisture 
in the soil. In places in Victoria, where the yearly rainfall amounted to about 
27 inches, the orchards were drained by tiles underground, and thus the root- 
feeding area was greatly increased. He recommended that people should 
cultivate the whole of the surface of the orchard, and not merely a space 
around each, tree. Some people grew other crops between the trees; but he 
did not approve of that, as it took away moisture from the trees 1 . The cul¬ 
tivation of the whole of tjie surface should be continued right through the 
summer, in order to conserve the moisture. Then they must feed their fruit 
trees also. Trees must exhaust the soil as rapidly< at any rate, as ordinary 
crops, and what was extracted from the soil in the way of fruit must eventu¬ 
ally be returned to it in the form of manures. Looking at fruitgrowing 
from a domestic point of view, he said the first' thing a man thought of when 
he began to grow fruit was to grow it for the use of his household. He must 
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not allow himself to be disheartened by failures. 'When he went \u for 
it, let him select, the best sorts and plant them. In many farm orchards they 
found old varieties, some of which would not sell now. It was of little use 
to have fine fruits that were not saleable, because, . after the wants of the 
house were supplied, the rest must be given to the pigs. _ But Ire could select 
varieties—plums, for example—that would make good jams, preserves, and 
dried fruits. A man who. grew plums should be able to supply himself with 
them all the year through in one of these forms. He thought the home gar¬ 
den bad been much neglected by the rural population of Australia ; but he 
contended that the establishment of a garden round a house went far to 
make it a home. He remembered .seeing in a work on (lie making of 
gardens two pictures. One showed a residence, with scarcely anything 
around it, and no trees or shrubs. Below it were the words : “A houses' 5 
On the other page was pictured a residence, surrounded by a plantation of 
trees, growing luxuriantly, and it was called £C A home. 5 ’ He was very much 
impressed by that. Making the home, and its surroundings pleasant and 
attractive would do much to. keep the young men of the family on the farm, 
and from running into the towns to become policemen, railway porters, etc. 
With regard to commercial fruitgrowing, he did not feel so much at homo 
that afternoon, as most of the fruit-sellers who were present had gone, in 
the present, day commercial fruit - culture was specialised,_ and in entering 
upon it one needed to be posted up, not only in the qualities and varieties 
■of fruits, but also, as to the markets, and whether the favourite fruits would 
grow well in the locality. It was important to know what was going to take 
in the market. Some men watched the markets, and took advantage of any 
new variety of fruit that came out that was popular and valuable, and they 
succeeded. As far as the export trade was concerned, it was very little good 
growing <a fruit that would not take in the European market. They had 
found out what was liked in Europe, and what could be grown here, and 
they were now trying to grow that article. They must watch the European 
market keenly, and notice" what was in fashion. They must keep abreast of 
the times., not only in the production of the article in demand, but in keep¬ 
ing up the quantity and quality of it. There was a personality in all busi¬ 
nesses; and it seemed to him that in fruitgrowing personality was a groat 
point. He could tell them how to grow fruit, but he could not make them 
successful business men. They would notice a lot of land cut up somewhere 
for fruitgrowing, and settled as a fruit colony. One man would be seen to 
go ahead from the very staid:-. Why? It was simply the personality, the 
adaptability, of the man that put him forward in that way. If a man had 
not the power within himself to develop, he would never reach the top in his 
'business. 

The Need of a Policy to Foster Agriculture. 

Mr. R . Caldwell read a paper on cc The Need of a Policy to Foster Agri¬ 
culture 55 to the following effect:— f ‘Whatever views w© may entertain with 
regard to what does or does not constitute State socialism, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact that the Governments of all civilised countries at the 
present time are doing something to foster the progress of agriculture. Soil 
and climate are, without question, controlling conditions of no- mean import¬ 
ance ; but there is no denying the fact that, even where 'there are not par¬ 
ticularly favourable conditions, satisfactory results have been obtained, when 
an enquiry is made, it will be seen that success is always due to the operation, 
of certain 'causes. As Shakespeare says: £ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 5 On land, m on sea, 
certain conditions must be observed if we desire to succeed in our under¬ 
takings. Knowledge of the right soil is indispensable. If w© desire to 
become and remain productive competitors in the world 5 ® markets, we must 
be able to do as others are doing. It is not to be expected that people 
who know nothing about what is being done elsewhere can understand what 
is the most profitable line of policy to pursue in order to secure the best 
results from a given line of industry. The right sort of knowledge can only 
be gained by experience, and where the many are working this knowledge 
is more likely to be gained than in the small settlement. It is, therefore, 
desirable that our producers should be .put in possession of the most reliable 
and up-to-date information, .and this can only be obtained by people seeing 
what others are doing, or having the knowledge' brought to them by the 
special instructor, or by means of object-lessons. In this connection a model 
farm, whether in the hands of a private individual or the State, could be 
made to serve an important purpose. I have sometime® thought that it 
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would be creditable to the Government, and highly beneficial to the producers, 
if a few practical and observant men were sent to other countries from time 
to time to enquire into the methods that were there adopted, with the view 
of bringing back knowledge that could be made of great assistance to their 
fellow-countrymen. Care would need to be taken to secure the selection of 
those whose services would justify the expenditure. From a national point 
of view the expenditure could be made to prove a splendid investment. Of 
course, a good (purpose has been served by bringing in experts who have 
gained knowledge and accumulated experience in other countries. At the 
same time, a better purpose would be served by sending those who were 
thoroughly familiar ■with the characteristics of soil, climate, and mode of 
husbandry that obtain here to observe the methods adopted by the cultivations 
of similar produce in other countries. Now, the advancement of agricul¬ 
ture has received a little attention of late years by our Governments, but' the 
policy adopted hitherto has been of a fragmentary character. It has been a 
sort of go-as-you-please. It has lacked a systematic, to say nothing of a 
scientific, basis, and clear lines of procedure." It has bad neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. It has had a sort of vague existence—something like the 
Council of Agriculture, whose duties it would need an expert of no mean 
order to define. To stimulate and assist progress—if the State is to interfere 
at all—it is absolutely necessary that we should have a vigilant and well- 
qualified executive. There must be no remissness in attention, no clashing 
in duties, no uncertainty regarding procedure, but clear knowledge of official 
intentions, and that determination and assurance that properly arranged 
business can only give. If Government does anything, it ought to be done 
in the moist systematic manner. Now, the question is : What should Govern¬ 
ment do? Well, as we have a Department of Agriculture, clear working 
lines should be drawn. The Secretary should be a person well grounded in 
the practice > and theory of agriculture, and it should be his} duty to see 
that the policy of the Department is given effect to. Tire State should be 
mapped out in districts, and representatives should constitute a Board of * 
Agriculture, to advise the Minister, and take such action as would tend to 
the improvement of existing methods. Arrangements should, be made for 
holding conferences in each of the districts at least once during the year— 
somewhat as at present—and for this purpose the Agricultural Bureau should 
be organised and classified into groups. Arrangements should be made for 
the delivering of lectures at stated times in each of the districts. Four 
lectures at least should be given from a central position in each group, at 
that time of the year when special knowledge would be most in demand. The 
general expenditure would need to be limited'; but within the limit the 
Department should he given a free hand. It should be armed with full 
executive power % Of course, this programme is capable of improvement ; but 
it serves to indicate the line of policy that might be adopted to give the 
producers the benefit of information collected from a wider surface and more 
varied experience than they can be expected to command themselves. The 
idea is to bring within their reach and make available information that will 
enable them to turn p the resources of our country to better account, and 
help them to do their work in a. more satisfactory manner, and earn an 
honest livelihood with less difficulty during the struggle for existence that 
producers in all parts of the world are bound to engage in.” 

Owing to tlie length of the programme there was no discussion on the 
paper, but Professor Angus, in a few remarks, expressed Ms appreciation of 
the main purpose' of the writer, and said that with many of the suggestions 
he was in accord. 4 Mr, Caldwell had suggested p that the Agricultural Bureau 
system should be improved, but he did not indicate in what way. So far as 
the policy of the Department' was concerned, lie hoped to be able to tell them 
shortly that a definite programme had been worked out. 

Wool-classing and Sheep-breeding. 

Mr. Geo. Jeffrey gave a short address on this subject. In classing wool 
they had to bear in mind the fact that different types of fabrics were made 
from different types of wool, and that even wool from different parts of the 
same sheep were utilised for different purposes. The classer, therefore, had 
to bear in mind when doing his work the various types and qualities of wool 
*in a single sheep and the various textiles and. fabrics manufactured and 
therefore the woolgrowers would see the necessity of keeping the different 
qualities of wool apart, in order to. stimulate competition among the buyers. 
He would also remind them that there was another important factor in wool* 
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classing, .and that was tbait the various types ot* wool on one sheephad a totally 
different value. For instance, the fleece might bring Is. per it)., the pieces 
6d., and the locks only 3d. or 4d., so that it would not .at all pay to have them 
all together, or to have them indifferently separated. The various, types 
must be separated with skill and the utmost care. _ It was difficult to lay 
down hard-and-fast rules in wool-classing: they had to carefully note the 
circumstances. They should bear in > mind that there could be over-classing. 
Large buyers preferred to buy certain quantities, and if the clip were untie 
into too. many classes it might limit the competition. For small lots there 
was lass competition. He would strongly advise small mem to srey that 
they had not too many classes. The wool grower should also be careful in 
seeing that his sheep were shorn well. They should be shorn with the. first 
blow, for second cuts appreciably reduced the price of a clip. They should 
skirt carefully, but not too deeply. See that the fleece was rolled carefully 
and neatly, for first impressions went a long way with .a wooibuyer. Extra 
heavy and very coarse and discoloured fleeces should be kept separate. If 
a buyer saw a bad fleece among good fleeces it created a bad impression, and 
probably the price of the whole parcel was reduced. In this district they 
had an extremely high class of Merino sheep. Their district was specially 
favoured in this respect, when they could take sheep to Melbourne and win 
champion prims. Ho would, however, advise young farmers not to buy sheep 
from flocks simply because the clip brought high prices. That the wool of 
a flock brought ltd. in the market was no criterion that they were the most 
profitable sheep. They might have a light wool, and they would get quality 
at the expense of weight, it would be better for. thorn to keep sheep which 
gave a good-weight clip of medium quality. Light-weight sheep were of 
little use to the farmer. If they bred, they should select from a good flock 
which gave fair returns all round. The light and bright-wool led sheep were 
not profitable. If they went in for lambs for export, lie advised them to use 
as sires the Dorset-Horn and Shropshire with Merino ewes. 

Lantern Lecture, 

Mr. P. H. Suter showed a number of views of dairy cattle, up-to-date 
appliances, factories, tub-silo, etc,, and gave an interesting description of the 
principal points of each. 

. During the evening vocal and instrumental music was provided bv local 
residents ; and votes of thanks to the visitors, to the Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary of the local Branch, and to those who had assisted, brought a very 
successful gathering to a close. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. * 

Wandearatts, March 20» 

Present —Messrs. Munday (chair). Wall, Davidson, Dick, Birks, E. in. 
and E. J. Eagle (Hon. Sec.). 

Port Pirie Conference.— The Chairman reported at length on proceed¬ 
ings of this Conference. 

Cattle Complaint. —Members reported that a considerable number of 
cattle had died recently throughout the district. One farmer lost ten cows in 
three months out of a herd of fifteen. The appearance of the organs of the 
dead animals varied considerably, and members were inclined to agree with 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond that dry bible was only one effect and not the 
cause of the trouble. With some animals the bible appeal's all right, but the 
lungs are affected, une member thought that inferior food was at the bottom 
of the trouble, but it was pointed out that one of the farmers who had lost a 
number of cows fed his stock on bran and good hay chaff. 


Wepowie g March 24. 

Present— Messrs. Hanna (chair). Gale, Smith, McNamara, Bishop, Or rock, 
Chrystal, and Halliday (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Shoeing Horses.— Mr. E. Smith read a paper on tins subject. Nature 
provided the horse’s foot with sufficient protection for natural conditions, out 
as man used him on hard land and metalled roads he must provide artificial pro- 
teetkm in the form of shoes. The kind and shape of shoe, size and weight, 
will depend upon various circumstances, but in shoeing the horse care should 
be taken to interfere as little as possible with the natural protection. The 
shoe should be ipade to fit the hoof, and should be full size. It was better for 
It to be a little too large than too small. The farm horse in this district was 
free from many ills that exist in other localities, such as sand cracks, corns, 
et<£. This was owing to the fact that they only required to be shod to pre¬ 
vent their becoming tender-footed from the heat, of the ground,. and in parte on 
account of the stony nature of the country. In shoeing their horses he ad¬ 
vised cutting the hoof level, then fitting the shoe, taking care that ft is quite 
level and straight. With the smooth side of the rasp remove a little of the 
hoof at the heel—not more, than the thickness of ordinary paper. Then drive 
in the nails, but not too high; three-quarters of an inch was quite sufficient . 
Draw the nails down with the pincers, rasp away the piece of hoof drawn down 
by the nail, and clench. Remove any portion, of the hoof that may stand over 
the shoe, but do not tench it anywhere else with the rasp. Members generally 
agreed with the paper. 


Utera Plains,, March 18. 

Present— -Messrs. Jacobs (chair), Barritt, Gale, Hale, West, Guidera, 
Ramsey, Deer, Venning, and a number of visitors. 

The Weather.— Mr. Willett read a paper dealing with the changes in the 
weather, and quoted from an article on forecasting the weather. Music and 
singing were indulged in, and an enjoyable evening spent. 


KanrrtantoOf March 17. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair), Lewis, Mills, Hair, R. and J. Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.— Some discussion on this subject took place. Members 
who had mad© careful examinations of the carcases of animals that had died 
from the complaint agreed with Veterinary Surgeon Desmond that dry bible 
was one of the effects, and not. the cause, of the trouble. Some members 
thought some deficiency in the Food was the cause, as they had noticed that 
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before showing any outward symptoms of the disease the animals would be 
found chewing bdii.es,- dead rabbits, old shoes, and other substances. y ;A Jarge 
number of cattle have died this year in this district. 

The Would 1 w ILyihfall.*-- -Mr. Lewis read a-paper on this subject-, quoting 
the rainfall of various well-known districts of the old country, and also 
extreme records in different parts of-the...world. , " 


Calca, March 25* 

Present—■M esas. Plush (chair), Bowman, Wilcott, Thomas, and Newbohl 
(Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Rabbits. —Discussion took place on the best method of poisoning rabbits. 
Mr. Bowman favoured the rise of jam poisoned wiui strychnine; phosphorised 
pollard was doubtless best for large runs, but was too dangerous on small hold- 
mgs, Mr.: Wilcott found -.strychnine and; jam very effective., but thought phos¬ 
phorised ' pollard cheaper and quicker. • Mr, Newbold found the phosphorised 
pollard very effective, hut care -must he taken in laving it. He had lost 100 
sheep since December from phosphorus poisoning. The baits suould not be laid 
on or around the burrows or alongsido. tluu fences. Hot water should be used 
when mixing the dissolved phosphorus with the pollard; bisulphide of carbon 
should be used to-dissolve tlie poison, ^'Meimb^ys^.. svtw agreed that- the safest 
way was to plough a furrow, place the baits in it, and after sufficient time has 
elapsed 1 for the baits to:.do''their, work, plpu«’h the furrow in. 

, . i ' i; 

' l - ■ . • ’ Gladstone, April I* , \ 

• Ritips hxt—M essrs:-,Galtasch (chair), Rundle,. Goodes, Ihglis, Burton, Cook. 
Brayley, and Wormmi'Cbbn. See .). 1 

.Pickling Wheat.—M ost of the members favoured pickling, the seed on the 
floor, as there was a betteropportunity o>f wetting all the seed with a pickle of 
uniform strength. , It was admitted that dipping, the seed was probably the 
quicker method. j ... 

Burning Stubble s.—Several members advocated this practice, and it was 
suggested that it was open to question whether, it-would not. pay to burn in 
order to destroy weed seeds, and’so be able to crop the land more frequently, 

' ' Management of Sheep.-—M r. Brayley read a paper on this subject. 
Rightly managed', sheep were very profitable on the farm, providing meat for 
the house, assisting to keep the farm clean', and bringing in Substantial re¬ 
turns from wool and Iambs. Care must be taken not to overstock; it was better 
to err on the other side. The farmer should be very careful that he starts on 
right lines. The matter of the breed will depend upon the main object in 
view, but the best of its kind within the reach of the farmer should be ob¬ 
tained. Whether wool or lambs are rue main object, the Merino will be the best 
for the foundation stock. For wool keep the pure Merino, and for lambs cross 
with some of the larger breeds. To keep up and improve the standard of the 
flock constant culling must be resorted to. * This is best clone at shearing time, 
when all the old and inferior stock should be culled out. To secure the best- 
results the sheep must have a plentiful suphly of feed and water, especially the 
latter when on the stubbles. They will do better if they can, go to water when¬ 
ever they .want 'it, and the quieter they can be. left the better. Sheep tlmt 
have to be. driven to water do not do* so wel}, besides which the fleece gets 
dirtier. Sheep that' are made td do the' work of the scarifier on the stubbles 
cannot grow such clean wool as otherwise. With care they can, however, be 
made to materially assist in keeping down the .weeds and* still carry a good 
average clean fleece. Mr. Bravley illustrated his remarks with samples of 
wools. Cleaning the fallow and .rearing fat lanibs do not go together under 
average conditions. The 4 eHves ahef iambs ninsi be provided with plenty of food 
in order that the, latter may be in the best of condition for marketing,' Where 
lucerne can be grown Tt is unequalled for la mb-rearing. Shearing should be 
finished before the grass seeds, etc., were likely to get into the wool/ Too much 
classing should not be attempted with 'small flocks. Just take off the belly 
‘wool j - thefi Tenioye’ all tliA dirty edges’ and stained or discoloured'parts. lit 
putting utpHhe ^ool it j was’ sufficient to class it as fleece, lainbs, bellies, 
pieces, and locks. An interesting dbseussion followed, members generally 
agreeing with the paper. ■ 
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Petina Well,, [Vjbarch .25. 

J^RKSiiNT—-Messrs. \Y. Benna (chair), H. and A. Peuna, Norton, .Bayton, 
and Fiddaiiiahn (Hon. Sec.), and two'visitors 6 . ’ ■ ■ ■ 

Hoads.—M r. ('. (dies forwarded a paper dealing with the* difficulties Ex ¬ 
perienced by the tanners in carting tiieir;produce: tP market, on account of the 
bad condition of the roads. ‘ 

Strychnine for -Poisoning Haiuuts.—I n reply to enquiry‘’as-’to best -means 
of dissolving stryciinine for poisoning poikrtl, niembers used''vinegar.'• yikev 
recommended mixing the strychnine with jam instead of. with pollard, lining as 
'much poison as will lay on* a shilling to k 2 lt>. ofjam.^ .< h i :V- c r /> 

Drays \\. Wagons for Wmuit'ARTiNG.—Itiis ' subject ; \Va‘^ 'discussed at 
some length , most of the members '.preferring the-dray to ‘th.6'..w^'gon.*• Thfeo 
horses harnessed abreast was favoured, .as*rne tw.o,"outriggers took the' sway oft 
the shatter. The respective merits of broad and harrow fifes were referred to. 


■ ■ i .• ;•;< ‘ M ■ • ' . 

Woodside, March 27. ** . ; ; ’ ■ \ 

Present—M essrs. Caldwell (chair), Lauterbach,. .Drogemuller, . lvedd.ie, 
Hur-! nens, Fowler, Kleinsclunidt,; W..and H, .Rollbusch, ; .and Hughes (Hon. 
Bee.). . . m-" ■ , r ... 

Ensilage. —The Hon. Secretary read a short‘paper on “A Few Reasons 
Why Fanners Don’t Make Ensilage and a Few Reasons Why They Should. 55 
'Ten or fwelve years ago there were a dozen or more farmers in 1 -this district 
making ensilage, where to-day there was only one or two. Why uvas tins? 
Because the ensilage they made, instead of being a first-class'food, was almost 
worthless,'either being rotten and stinking, or dry, like poor, mouldy hay. 
The crop was either let get too dry before it was carted to the stack or pit, or 
not enough weight put on to the-material ■ when it w as there. Nearly all 
the articles you read on making ensilage advise letting the crop lie for a time 
to wilt or dry a little before carting; also * when stacked, to let it stand for a 
few days without the weight-on, to let the temperature rise to a certain height. 
Both vvere great mistakes, 5 and two of the principal reasons why making'ensi¬ 
lage is not the success it should he. The crop must -lie carted as soon as pos¬ 
sible, more especially if it be oats,-wheat, or barley 1 ,',or anything with a hollow 
stem. The more clover, lucerne, dandelion;, or anything with a‘solid (stem, 
the better the ensilage will be; in fact, it is almost impossible to make a good 
ensilage with - wheat or oats by •themselves.• The weight should be put on as 
soon as they finished carting, or the'• ternoeratn re will -soon be too high, and 
it will take more Weight than they would care to put >(m to,lower it. The 
ensilage when‘Open for use will be found* to be a very-dark brown colour, with 
little moisture In, and instead of being a first-class feed will.*be almost worth¬ 
less. Anomer objection to the making of -ensilage Was the labour attached to 
the weighting of it; but if they got a good -silage it ' was worth all the 
trouble. One of the principal reasons why they should make .. was it was 
such a splendid change for cows^ when everything else was so dry j it kept 
them healthy and in good condition at a small cost: What would make poor 
hay would: make good ensilage, and they could cut the -crop in time to plough 
the land for summer crops such as maize or 'millet, ;and by doing the same keep 
the land free from weeds. If there was more ensilage-in the. district this dry 
year they would not hear of so many dairy cows ■ dying? of m\ unknown disease. 
Mrr "Hutchens said lie always made some, ensilage, and found it the best feed 
he could give' the cows at tins time of the year to keep up-the milk supply. 


- Bute, March 21. ■ : • 

PjiksbnTt—M essrs. A. Sehroeter Tokay;},. |-J. Seliroeter, Barnes., 'Commons, 
Stevens, Hamdorf, Shaimrah, and MeOotipack (Hon. Sec.); ' 

•Sheer Complaint..-— Mr-- Coinnmirsire^rted that , a" number of his '-sheep' 
were suffering from mme> complaint. .At .&r$t-a Pink or red film appeared over 
the eye<; this gradually spread and thickened until the animal was quite blind. 
The eves then seemed to burst, and the sheep soon dice}. He had Tost Ty head, 
and 10 others ware affected. Messrs. Schroeter stated that ;the-, first 'symptoms' 
were similar to a trouble that affected nearly the whole of their flock some years 
ago, hut they did not lose any animals. ■ *■ ■ • ■. .. -m a 
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'Davenport, March 16. 

Prksbnt —Messrs. Treinbath (chair), lloliertg, Holdsworth, and Lecky (Hon. 
Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Rabbits. —Mr. F. B. Rathbone gave an interesting address on “The Rab¬ 
bit: A Pest or a Pood.” He first referred to the rabbit in other countries, its 
habits, and its introduction to Australia. The habits of the rabbit in Australia 
are too well known to need dwelling on; they ha ve proved their adaptability to 
all sorts of climates and conditions, and it. is only a question of time when the* 
rabbit will he found throughout the entire continent. They are steadily push¬ 
ing their way north and west; in Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, and 
New South Wales they are already in possession, and in Western Australia they 
are to he found in increasing numbers, and, in spite of fences and other de¬ 
vices, are still advancing. He thought it a conservative estimate to say that 
their feeding .capacity was equal to that of half of their domestic stock. He 
was certain that the late drought, bad as u was, would have been far easier to 
tide over had there been no rabbits. It is in the destruction of fodder bushes, 
which have formed so great a stand-by in former dry years, that the serious 
nature of the matter lies. In this district, although the past two years have 
had a fair rainfall, on places where there has been no stock whatever the 
country is quite bare. He had fenced a small paddock, in no way differing 
from the surrounding country, on which there is a good growth of bushes and 
grass; whilst outside, where there had been no stock, but the rabbits have had 
access, it is quite destitute of feed. From what he saw recently on the Mur¬ 
ray, which country he was well acquainted with before the coming of the rab¬ 
bit, he was convinced that unless some feasible plan could be formulated to keep 
the animal in due bounds the whole of pastoral Australia will steadily deterio¬ 
rate, and never carry the stock it did in its original condition, whatever the 
seasons may be. The annual loss .in, value of -stpek and* -wages" paid destruc¬ 
tion must at Least be one million sterling. Were this fact thoroughly grasp¬ 
ed by the people of Australia it would be seen to be of more consequence than 
anything else that now occupies the attention of their legislators. The ques¬ 
tion resolves itself into two issues, viz., should the rabbit be considered a pest 
to be ruthlessly exterminated, or can it be regarded as a food which should he 
profitably utilised. Personally, he did not believe it would ever be possible to 
exterminate them. The present methods of destruction simply thin them out, 
bin leave enough to multiply. It is now proposed to introduce some disease, 
but although he had not sufficient scientific knowledge to pronounce on the 
matter, he had the- gravest doubts as to the wisdom of such a proceeding, ft 
may be that experiments conducted in France may give a different result here 
owing to climatic and other causes, and if it is determined to conduct such 
experiments here they should take place on various islands off the coast till the 
certainty that any such disease cannot be communicated to either stock or hu¬ 
man beings is proved. If such experiments are successful, it must be borne 
in mind that the export trade in tinned and frozen rabbits must at once cease, 
and a certain amount of revenue be foregone till other sources of supply take 
its place. It is contended by some that, as the rabbit, is a source of employ¬ 
ment to,many.engaged in trapping and skinning, the presence of them is not 
all evil; but, on this reasoning, a plague can be also said to have its redeeming 
features from the employment it furnishes to undertakers, medical men, and 
chemists. The broad fact must remain that had they the •proportionate num¬ 
ber of stock now shouldered out by the rabbit there would have been more em¬ 
ployment and distribution of money. If lie spent £100 in destroying rabbits, 
the men employed certainly receive and spend that amount, but his income and 
consequent spending power is reduced by that amount. If lie spent the same 
amount in fencing, damsinking, or other improvements, to enable him to re¬ 
coup himself by a greater return for increased stock carried, that amount is a 
clear gain to the community as a whole. Even where the rabbits are frozen or 
canned the ultimate return was not so good as it would be from either pastoral 
or agricultural products. Therefore, he unhesitatingly said that if by an ex¬ 
penditure of even ten millions they could exterminate*the rabbit it would be a 
sound investment; but he was afraid it was impracticable. Their best policy 
was. therefore, to see if they could not make a profit from them. At present, 
outside railway or handy carriage, the only remedy was to kdopt the best sys¬ 
tems of poisoning or killing the vermin. In the seeded districts, however, they 
may he utilised to a far greater extent than is done at present. . The system 
of tinning now in vogue was capable of great improvement, and especially in 
the direction of cleanliness ; the freezing business must also be conducted with 
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a view to the prevention of forwarding, thin.aucl. small specimens, and a greater 
regard to landing in a sound condition. There was a third method which holds 
out greater hope than either of the others, and that is by preparing from the 
rabbit a white extract of meat for general use.. If it can be proved that fac¬ 
tories can he established at various centres, and rabbits bought at 2d. apiece, 
there was a possible solution of the problem ; and at present it does not pay to 
forward rabbits any great distance either for tinning or freezing, but provided 
branch factories for extract of meat can be established at comparatively small 
cost, they could he started all over the country. This meant that they adopted 
the rabbit as part of their agricultural and pastoral programme; and, provided 
it paid to do so, he did not see that it mattered. If this is not feasible the 
only alternative was to introduce a new tax on land for the purpose of com¬ 
batting me evil; and to make it effectual he would remit half of it to those 
whose land is free or kept clean, Whilst those who do nothing should pay the 
full amount ; the onus of proving that iiis land is free to be borne by the owner 
or occupier, and a certificate issued remitting the half tax for that one year. 
This, no doubt, has its objectionable side, but the present position is simply in¬ 
tolerable. The Vermin Act is a dead letter, and many District Councils do 
nothing whatever to clear the pest on the lands under their control. The 
consequence is that the man who tries to keep his land clear is simply afford¬ 
ing a better feeding ground for his neighbour’s rabbits. ’Wire-netting is only 
a check, not an effectual barrier, and unless there is one general concerted plan 
throughout Australia, with modifications for certain districts, the rabbit will 
continue to spread and increase, and the few who do take action will be bear¬ 
ing the brunt of what should be a national undertaking. Considerable dis¬ 
cussion ensued, and a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Rathbone.. 


Gawler, March IT. 


Prbsknt —Messrs. H. Roediger (chair), F. Roediger, Hillier, Kreig, Bad- 
cock, and Leak (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

Formalin. —The Chairman reported on experiments with formalin for pick¬ 
ling seed wheat,^ as under:-—Four hundred good, sound grains of wheat were 
selected and divided into eight lots of oO each, with the following result: — 


62 

i 

Treatment. 

‘ No. of 
Plants. 

1 

Seed Pickled with ^ oz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, j 
8 days before sowing ... ... { 

, '27 

2 

Seed Pickled with J oz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, 1 
5 days before sowing .. ... ... 1 

32 

3 

Seed Pickled with ^ oz. Formalin to 1 galk of water, i 
3 days before sowing ... ... ... 

26 

4 

Seed Pickled with £ oz. Formalin to 1 gall, of water, ! 
12 hours before sowing 

36 

5 

Seed Pickled with \ oz. Formalin in 1 gall, of water, 
12 hours before sowing 

35 

6 

Seed Pickled in Bhrestone Solution (J lb. to H gall, of 
water), 12 hours before sowing ... 

| 41 

7 

| Seed Pickled in BLuestone Solution (J lb. to 1^ gall, of 
water), 12 hours before sowing 

1 

i 44 

8, 

Unpickled 

| ' 45 


To ensure germination irrigation was resorted to. Mr. Roediger stated that 
he intended to repeat the experiments when the ground was naturally moist 
enough to'cause germination. 

Horsk DuNTtsTar.^—Bome discussion took place on the treatment of horses’ 
teeth. Members thought that caution should be exercised by farmers in this 
matter. Borne had found their houses^ teeth injured by the treatment, but it 
was agreed mao long points should be removed to facilitate mastication. 
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' ; Penomg, March 18. A , 

' Present— M essrs. Oafs’ (chair), Weber, Brooks, Williams, ' Far roily, anti 
Wiseman (Hoh. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Cattle Complaint .—Mr. C. Williams read a paper on ki l)ry Bible/'' Losses 
in. this district, had been severe, and the treatment- of this complaint was of 
great importance to the .farmers. Fat cattle a,re taken, ill .suddenly* and die 
within a couple of days. Milking cows suffer most. In some cases the “bible” 
i,s, ; hard and impacted'; in others it is finite soft., lie had seen some bodies in 
which the gall was very large, and .the, lungs appeared like - clotted. blood. He 
had been giving his cattle two feeds a day of bran, with a, little bonemeal and 
copra cake, anti rock salt/and sulphate of iron in the water, but still experi¬ 
enced-dosses. Some discussion ensued... It was noted that while the outward 
symptoms of the trouble were very similar., the appearance of me organs of the 
body varied to a remarkable,extent. . , 


Kop-plo^ March ■ 16. '/ , / ' ' " 

] 5 HRSi'JNT-”M,esrtrs. Howard ,(chair), Swinburne, Jacobs, Roberts, Price, 
Eiclmrdson, Newell, and BrenUand (Hon. Sec.), and two visitor^. 

Fodder Chuuns.—Mr. Richardson read extract dealing with the growing of 
sorghum on the fallow’s. One member advocated sowing,peas instead/as they 
would en rich the soil. for "the .succeeding wheat crop. The dhairmail, had found 
the common mallow a good food for stock, and promised to distribute' seed for 
trial. 


Meadows, ; March 21. 

Pb.es RNT-—‘Messrs._ Pearson (chair), .Ellis, Griggs/ CUt worthy,. Brooks. 
Wright/and Stone '(Hon. Sec.). ' r 

•Green Manuring .—Mr. Pearson initiated *i discussion on this subject. He 
spoke favourably of the benefit derived--from- the turning under of a green crop. 
Where peas, 'vetches, etc., were used as a- grfeett manure,tlie results were very 
satisfactory. Buckwheat, rye, and other cereals could also be grown for this 
purpose. 


" ' Richman ? s Creek, March 20. 

Present— Messrs. Knauerhase (chairg J. M. and H. K. Kelly, J. and J. 
S. McBkimnting,' '¥■*:■ 'Lphma.pn,-:-Krm>N' ? . Njchdbon, .Donovan, and F. H, Leh¬ 
mann fHon. Sec.), and eight visitors. . < .. * ■ 

Dairying,— Mr. J,AL Kelly -read a paper, on this subject. The dairying 
industry was of the greatest importance to this district, and to the State, 
and was capable of considerable d^wel opmeitt: - To septmi • and- extend their 
trade 1 with oversea countries it was •essential that the produce should be of 
high. quality.* ♦Sound, wholesome..'fodder must he provided for their cattle, 
care should be.given to the improvement of their herds^ and thorough cleanli¬ 
ness observed: througlioart the dairy. The 0iairman thought that of late 
years dairying had been more profitable than Avheatgrowing. The returns 
were quicker:and more regular, Mr.. J. AhiSkimmiing-was satisfied that if the 
cream or milk produced in .this, district owis -treated as it should be they could 
produce butter,unsurpassed by any district in Australia/ ; Mr. • Nicholson 
thought that if the dairymen,of Denmark had to go through such droughts 
and dust-storms as sometimes experienced in .this district they, would not pro¬ 
duce such uniformly high quality Imttdr. Members expressed their apprecia¬ 
tion of lecture given recently by the Dairy Instructor (Mr. P, H. Buter). 
.Members ;vere of opinion- that-.Mr. Snter’s visits to the farms was a move in 
thp, right direction. . - 

, ^ Price or Wheat.— -Mr. J. McSkihnning initiated a discussion ion--better 
prices for wheat. He quoted figures to show that the export of wheat from 
the United States of America was rapidly falling away, and, wi,tn her in- 
.-creasing 1 population., she would soon Require all the. wheat -grot*h iff "the 1 coun¬ 
try. The population of other- wheat-producing countries was also increasing, 
and he believed that-'the added deittkncl for wheat ivduld itt the futufe iAfelt in 
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a more regular and renmiterative price for that article. Most of the members 
agreed, though several pointed out that when wheat was high they had none to 
sell. 


Mount Remarkable,"March 2!..," 

Present— Messrs. Challenger (chair), ixarger, Morrell, Yates, Oldland, and 
O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). . . ' 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.— -The Chairman considered Mr. ..Coleman's esti¬ 
mate in the March Journal too low. Sufficient was not allowed for cost of 
team, feed, breakages, and loss of time. No allowance appeared to be made 
for the feed of the team on Sundays and in wet weather, when they could not 
be worked. The cost of stripping was also under-estimated. He did not con¬ 
sider wheatgrowing paid except where the farmer and his family did most of 
the work. Mr; Karger thought that if they put in a smaller area and. put it 
in well it would pay better. - - •• • 


^ wniunga, April j,' • .' .;■/ s ‘ ‘ , , , 

Present-—M essrs. W, J. Binney (chair), J. Binney' Blacker, Valentine, 
Pengilly, Yantlre.v. Richards, Manning,'Brown, and Hughes (Hon. Sec!). 

Cost of Vv heatgrowing.— This subject Was well discussed, ahd it was re¬ 
solved unanimously “That, with proper cultivation and in conjunction ^ 
other farm products, wheat-growing will pay.” The estimated cost per acre of 
cultivation in this district is set down as follows:—Ploughing, 6s. ; cultivating 
before drilling, 4s.; drilling, 2s.; manure, 5s. 6d.; seed,, 3s. 6d.’; harrowing, Is.; 
rolling,, Is. (id. ; reaping.- os:; rentJOs.; cleaningcomes*to -d. per bushel, and 
bags, (id. each. With fallow land it- was .not possible to furnish-an estimate, as 
the work required is never alike, in two seasons^ While some soils require much 
more working than others. ' * '/ ; ' ' * ' • 1 . 


Manniim, March 21. ‘" 

Present'.-— Messrs. Faehrmann (chair), <Haby, Schulze, Pfeiffer, La line, 
Walker, Lengeiy and Preiss (Hon. Sec.)| afitd «o*ie‘Visitor. • 

Cost 6f Wir eatgrq wing .--This 'pwb’jfect' wa$ 'discussed, the experience of 
members tending to show that wheatgrowing atdne was liiiprofitahle in this dis¬ 
trict, but in combination with sheep or dairy cattle a living could be made. 
The following, estimate of the’cost or growing ail acre of wheat/on fallow, in 
this district was adopted:—-Ploughing, 4s. ; cultivating twice, 3$. ; seed, 3s.; 
manure, 3s. 9<L; drilling ahd harrowing, 2s: (klvfstrippingl 4s.; winnowing (at 
4d. per bag), 6d.; carting, 3A ; ,rent, rates, and taxes, 2s. 3d. or a total of 26s; 
per ‘acre.,'' . • / '/■ / '/ . 1 


;., : Narrldy, March 25.^ . 

Present —Messrs. Satchel! (chair), KetlyV Flavel, Black, Freehainiy Smart, 
Turner, and Dunsford (Hon. Sec.). 

Hon. Secretary.— Mr. H. B. Turner was appointed Hon. Secretary, in 
place of Mr. Dunsford, who-Hsighed/ani w^.;iecorde<! a vote of thanks for his 
services. ( ; . .■■ , t>! , ;■ . , r . . , ■' . : , . §/ . 

Strangles in Horses.—M r. Turner thought something should be done by, 
the authorities to prevent, horses, suffering frptii strangles watering at public 
troughs. /'Only Recently he saw a hdfse with [■$ very free discharge drinking at 
a trough ’where other horses vvere.watering. ’TpHis’ must be a;, serious’.factor in, 
the anread'of the'disease.; f1 Members."agreed yriffy Mr, Turner, and thought the 
matter should be brought under tfe : notice of the District GouiiciT. 


Morphett VaIe, iWiSix:h i2I. ' 

l > HBSKKT-*-Me.ssrn. Forsyth (chair), Gatn, Hunt, J. ami E. Perry, ifcEeod, 
O’Sullivan, and Anderson "(Hon. See.).. •' ?• v !•* ■' '.r ./bn ' 
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Cost of Wheatgrowing. —'Mr. Cain read a 
wheatgrowing on his farm, as under: — 

Two years’ rent 

PIoughing fallow and _ harrowing 
Scarifying and harrowing (first time) 

Rolling, scarifying, and harrowing ... 

Drilling ... * .- 

Seed and manure 

Harrowing and rolling after drill . 

Reaping and cleaning . 

Rates and taxes . .. 

Cartage of wheat to market (3d. per bushel) 


short paper on the cost of 

£ s. cl. 

0 15 0 

. 0 7 6 

. 0 4 <> 

. 0 4 (i 

. 0 2 0 

. 0 8 1.J 

0 1 0 

. 0 5 o 

. 0 0 7 * 

. 0 4 0 


£2 12 9 

The crop, at 1(5 bushels, would, at 3s. 4d. per bushel, be worth £2 13s. 4d. He 
allowed nothing for the straw, as in his omniou, it paid better to burn it than 
to cut and harvest it. By burning they destroyed a lot of vermin, weed seeds, 
etc. Several of the members agreed with Mr. Cain in this matter, but others 
preferred to plough under the straw. Mr, E. Perry thought that if farmers 
m the South, within reasonable distance of Adelaide, were to reap one-third of 
their crops for wheat, instead of cutting nearly all of it for hay, they would gen 
an increased price for their hay, which would more than repay them. 

, Red Worms in Horses.— Mr. J. Perry reported having treated horses simi¬ 
larly affected to those at Aldinga, in accordance with the recommendation of 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond, with satisfactory results. 


. Rhine-Villa, March 17. 

Present— Messrs, G. A. Payne (chair), F. F. and H. W. Payne, Lewis, 
Miekan, Hecker, Pannach, W. T. and J. Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Farm Horses. —Mr. A. Lewis read a short paper on this subject. The best 
way for the fanner to keep up his team of horses was to breed one or two each 
year. To buy horses was not only more expensive, but there was always con¬ 
siderable risk that some of them would turn out “duffers.” The farmer 
should secure the services of the best stallion available, as a little extra ex¬ 
pense for the service would be amply repaid in the foal. He would advise 
occasionally mating the best mare on the farm with a good, strong, blood horse, 
as the progeny will prove the best of roadsters, and will fetch a good price if 
sold. The farm horse should not be too heavy ; a thick-set, miggety, active 
horse will do the best work on the farm, and will keep in condition on less 
feed than the very heavy horse. Members agreed that it paid best to breed 
their own horses. The Chairman said the main drawback was that they could 
get little work out* of- the mams while they were suckling the foals. The main 
point in rearing the foal was to feed it well and keep it growing. He found 
that foals that were well kept could he broken in a year earlier than those not 
looked after so well. Mr. F. Payne advised giving the in-foal mares steady 
work close up to foaling time, but shaft work must he avoided. A cross be¬ 
tween a roadster mare and a draught stallion was reeommetuled by two mem¬ 
bers as producing the best stock for farm work. 


Hartley, .March 17. 

Present— Messrs. Wundersitss (chair), Reisers, Kkmke, Kut-zer, Pratt, and 
Brook (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel, -—-Article by Mr. Summers on the f.&.a. standard was 
well discussed, and met with approval. '.Members considered the present a 
very .one-sided system, all the advantage of a High-quality wheat going to the 
merchant. It was of no benefit to the farmer to produce a high standard, 
sample, as he got no more for it, and was at extra expense in cleaning. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing,--- Discussion on.Jd>. Coleman’s estimate took 

place. Members considered a number of the items too low. For ploughing, 5s, 
per acre was quite little enough. Harrowing;should he Is. per acre, and drill- 
ling 2s, 6d. If the team oifly covers 8 acres. a dav \ihen scarifying Is, 6d. per 
acre : is'too low. UOrnsacks'and’, twine.'cost^dual ; ' : to: : 2s* (kl. per acre last'aea- 
son, ltununs: nothing for labour of sewing.and haiKilingi , 
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NLundoora, March 17, 

.Present —Messrs. Harris (chair), Dick, Ait chi.son, Mitchell, Button, 
Haines, Arbon, and Miklmi (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbits. -----it was agreed that the most effective agent for destroying rab¬ 
bits was phosphorised pollard. Mr. Mitchell stated that if the phosphorus was 
carefully dissolved in bisulphide of carbon there was absolutely no danger of fire 
being caused by the baits. 

Bags ab \Yhkat.— Discussion on this subject took place. Although the 
merchants claimed that they paid Id. per bushel more for wheat when buying 
it bags in than they would it bought at net weights members thought there 
was no evidence to prove that this was so, the merchants having the sellers 
entirely in their hands. Mr. Haines strongly condemned the present system, 
and wanted to know what the Earners’ Union—which was formed to protect the 
farmers’ interests—was doing to adopt this practice. 

Wallaroo Phosphate Works. —Mr. Haines gave an interesting account of 
a recent visit to these works. 


Clare. March 17. 

Present- —Messrs. Christison (chair), Jarman, Ivimber, Kelly, Pascoe, 
Stuart, and Dali (Hon Sec.). 

Fruit and Fruit Producers. —Mr. W. Kelly read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject. It would be readily admitted that the fruit industry in this State is but in 
its infancy; especially is this the case as regards the District of Stanley. 
Taking into consideration the fact that a, section of the people who entered 
on this new enterprise possessed limited practical knowledge of requirements, 
the result of their labour is on the whole, encouraging. They did not antici¬ 
pate when they entered on fruit culture that their efforts in that direction 
were to be largely frustrated by a variety of pests, and they could hardly won¬ 
der, therefore, it some of the inexperienced fruitgrowers when having to face 
unexpected difficulties, should feel at times inclined to abandon fruitgrowing 
altogether. That feeling was intensified when it was found that the codim 
moth had invaded their orchards, and was doing immense damage to fruit. 
The aim of this paper was to encourage those who may he beginning to relax 
their energies to commence work with renewed vigour, and cope with difficul¬ 
ties -aa they may appear. Orchardists were indebted to the Inspector of Fruit 
(Mr. George Quinn) for the whole-hearted and intelligent manner in which 
he has dealt with the fruit pests, more especially the codlin moth. Growers 
who have practically carried out his instructions have benefited much by so 
doing, hut some people are slow to grasp the truth. Those fruitgrowers who 
have'sprayed the trees skilfully, attended to bandages regularly, and carefully 
gathered affected fruit find they are able to dispose of a large percentage of 
sound, clean, marketable fruit. But in orchards where little attention has been 
given to spraying the-trees, where bandaging has been done by fits and starts, 
the pest has continued to thrive, the percentage of sound, clean fruit lias not 
been so large. In several small gardens where little or no attention has been 
gi ven to the trees the fruit has scarcely been worth gathering, and .as a rule the 
growers who do little to keep their trees clean and healthy are those who pro¬ 
claim that the remedies prescribed for destroying the pest, are ineffectual. It 
is asserted by some that the decrease of codlin moth this season, and conse¬ 
quently the cleanliness of the fruit is due to the excessive heat of a few weeks 
ago. It would be readily admitted that the heat wave had a direct influence 
in lessening the pest; but it is also noticeable that the remedial means used 
in the spring and early summer had a marked effect on the early codlin 
broods. Seeing, then, that remedial means have been used with good results 
there is encouragement to the body of: fruitgrowers to persevere in their work 
of exterminating their most dreaded foe. There are several forms of disease 
which cause anxiety to fruitgrowers. That which is known as “die back” was 
becoming rather prevalent in some of their orchards. The trees begin to 'de¬ 
cay from the tips of leading shoots. In winter the affected wood may be cut 
out, but decay continues till the tree dies,. Various theories have been put 
forth as to the cause, hut they could only point to the effect. It was thought 
that trees planted on liniesone soil were more subject to “die back” than trees 
growing in other soils, but it has been proved that such is not the case. 
Though the cause of the disease may as yet be unknown, lie thought he could 
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venture to state that a cure has-' been found, L.c., cutting out the diseased 
wood in early summer, when the How of sap is vigorous. The orchardist will 
soon find young healthy wood replacing the “die hack 1 ' branches, and firm, 
healthy shoots from a foot to eighteen indies in length are the result of the. 
season's growth. Should any portion of the “die back" branches be left at 
the first summer’s pruning, they should he cut off the following summer, and 
a healthy, well-shaped tree will' be the reward of such labour. A few years 
ago about a dozen “die hack" trees in an orchard in the Stanley district pre¬ 
sented a very sickly, unsightly appearance; now they are in a nourishing .con¬ 
dition. 


Mantawaira^ March 20. 

Present—M essrs, II. Nicholls (chair), Bleep, Dixon, Pridhimi, Herbert, 
Dali, Bienvirth, and J. Nicholls (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Harvesting Operations at Rose wort vly .-—Professor Perkins’s report in 
The Journal of Agriculture of results of harvesting operations at the College 
Farm were read, and an interesting discussion took place. Members thought 
that the cost of harvesting with the hinder and thresher had been under¬ 
estimated, and that the grain could he gathered more cheaply and expedi¬ 
tiously with the complete harvester or stripper. In regard to supply of food, 
members were of opinion that it would be better to cut a larger acreage for 
hay instead of depending upon the straw stack. 

Agriculture in England. —Mr, Sleep, who has just returned from a visit 
to England, gave an interesting account of various matters connected with 
agriculture. 


Walkerie, March 18. 

Present —Messrs. Rowe (chair), Blizard, Alien, Jones, Perry, Woods, 
Lewis, sen. and jun., Jaeschke, and Green (Hon. Sec.), and three visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Considerable discussion took place on article in March 
issue on the f.a.q. standard, by Mr. W. L. Summers. Members desire to place 
on record their appreciation o*f the article, which they consider a valuable con¬ 
tribution on this much-vexed question. Members heartily support the efforts 
of Air. Taagle, of Kapunda Branch, to secure a legal standard of 60 tb. 

Rabbits. —Members reported that owing to the great increase of rabbits 
throughout the district no crops could be grown outside a netting fence. 
Even the native shrubs and trees were being killed by the vermin. Phosphor- 
ised pollard was being used with good effect. 


Reeves Plains, March 17. 

Present —Messrs. Foliancl (chair), Alexander, George, Arnold, Day, Iv. 
H, and W, Oliver, Richter, and McCord (lion. See.), 

Farmers and Middlemen. —At previous mooting. Mr. J. 0, Carroll read a 
paper on this subject. There was never a period in the history of the State 
when there was so much dissatisfaction amongst farmers over the selling of 
their produce as at present. The price paid to the farmer and the nri.ee paid 
by the consumer for the same article were so different that they could not 
shut their eyes to the fact that the merchant arid middleman took too great a 
share of the value of the farmers’ produce. They did not desire to abolish the 
middleman, but they desired a fairer deal from them than they were getting. 
The farmer had no voice whatever in fixing the price of his wheat, It mat¬ 
tered not whether the season was bounteous or the reverse: the merchant fixed 
the market price, and the farmer had usually to accept What was offered. The 
farmers should endeavour to secure protection against the actions of rings 
and monopolies. They had to pay duty on most things they required, but 
they got no benefit in this direction in the disposal of their produce. Air. 
George said there must be some one between the farmer and the manufactu¬ 
rer. The Farmers’ Co-operative Union was’ started for the benefit of the pro¬ 
ducer, but he could not see'.that it gave the farmer a better deal than the 
.merchant did. Air. VV. Day did not agree with''much that was said about the 
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tanner, ft all they read was true, one could no,t help forming the opinion 
that the farmers as a body were very dense and at the mercy of every one. 
Sucli, 'however, was very far from being the case. ‘Taken altogether, in this 
and surrounding districts, the farmer was in a very sound position. He was 
usually im-to-date in his operations, kept himself acquainted with the condi¬ 
tions of the market, and was holding his own well; Members generally 
agreed that it was absuro to talk about doing away with the merchant or 
middleman, hut they thought that in many instances they took too great a 
proportion of the profits of the farmers' work. 

Hind hr v. H. bad Kit .—-M em hers were unanimously of ooinion that the com¬ 
plete harvester was the cheapest ‘machine to take off the grain. The binder 
arid header entailed too much labour; 


Port Pfrie 5 March 21. 

Pbkhent —M easts. Smith (chair), Jose, Holman, Bell,. Crispin, Johns, 
Wright, Hector, Spain, Hannaford, Humphris, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor. 

Homestead' M ekting .—Members met at residence of Mr. E. J. Hector, 
and spent some time in examining the surroundings. Mr. Hector has a fair 
area under lucerne, which can he flooded in the winter, and produces a heavy 
crop. The orchard and vineyard are also irrigated in this way, with satisfac¬ 
tory results. 

Visit to Nnw South Walks.— Mr. Hector read an interesting account of 
a recent visit to Young (N.S.W.) district. 


Hawker, March 21. 

l^RKSKNT—Messrs. Wardle (chair), Hirsch, O’Loughlin, Schuppan, Moller, 
Iredell, and Smith (Hon. Sec.). 

Formalin. —Some discussion took place on the use of formalin. Members 
wished to have particulars as to:—1. Method of pickling. 2. Whether me 
seed will be injured if flagged for some days after pickling. 3. Whether the 
pickled grain would be poisonous to poultry. [Add 1 fb. of Sobering’® 40 per 
cent, formalin to 40 gallons, of cold water, rain water for preference. The 
wheat can be pickled on the floor, taking care that every grain is thoroughly 
moistened, or by dipping for five minutes in cask.. It is reported that where 
the pickled grain is not sown for several days injury results,. but we cannot 
find ’ any record of accurate tests on this point. Formalin is poisonous, and 
at the strength used it is most probable that, if poultry got at the pickled 
grain it would have an injurious effect on them.—Erf] 

Bkkdsoweh Cracking Grain. —Mr. Schuppan said that for a long while 
he had been of opinion that the ordinary seedsower cracked a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the grain. To ascertain whether this was so he caught a sample as 
it came from the sower. This he tabled, and was found to be badly cracked. 
He advised farmers to test for themselves the extent to which their sowers 
era,eked the grain. 


Fort Elliot, March 18. 

Present—M essrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair), Pannel, Green, Nosworthy, 
McLeod, Gosden, H. and H. B. Welch, and TV. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

The Agricultural Bureau. —The Chairman read a paper on a plea for the 
Bureau and Congress work. 

Cost or Wheatgrowing. —Mr. Coleman's article in the March issue of 
The Journal was discussed at length. Members considered the estimate for 
drilling and manure too low, and pointed out mat no allowance was made for 
cost of pickling wheat, for loss of time in wet weather, carting to paddocks 
and to market, rolling land, etc. Such items as cost of ploughshares would 
vary according to the nature of the land. 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Mr. Gosden advocated pickling wheat a month 
before it was sown, as in his opinion the seed came up better than if sown 
immediately after pickling. He also stated that he found the early crops 
benefited more than did the late sown from the application of manures. 
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L!pson f March 18. 

Present —Messrs, Potter (chair), Provis, Thorpe, Brown, B ratten, 
France, Brougham, and Barraud (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing. —The Hon. Secretary initiated discussion on this 
subject, criticising published estimates. In Ins opinion, in this district it 
took, at present prices, six to seven bushels per acre to cover tile actual cost 
of production, apart from rent or interest on capital value of the land, Mr. 
Bratten also dealt with this matter. Some discussion took place on experi¬ 
ments with different varieties of wheat. 

Lyndoctig April 14. 

Present —Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Ross, Schenke, Warren, Wool cock, 
Mitchell, Burge, Kluge, Wolff’, Zimmerniann, H. and E. Springbett (Hon. 
Sec.), and two visitors. 

Spraying Apples. —Mr. Mitchell stated that he commenced spraying for 
codliii moth when the apples were quite small, and repeated tins opeiation 
every fortnight until the middle of February, with good results. He thought, 
however, he would have done better had he given the later sorts another 
spraying. Mr. Woolcock sprayed his trees five times, with satisfactory results. 
He horped that in the near future he would be able to dispense with spraying 
operations, m he found a codlin moth parasite at work in his garden. Most 
members •agreed that the Bordeaux mixture properly applied was a preventive 
of shot,hole hi apricots and scab in pears. 

Colic in Horses. —Mr. F. Warren read a paper describing the treat¬ 
ment given to three horses. The first case was that of a neighbour’s. The 
horse was driven home hard during the rain, and left tied up until the rain 
stopped. She was sweating freelv when taken out of harness, and allowed to 
have a long drink before being fed and turned out for the night. Next morn¬ 
ing she was lying about, being disinclined to move, but towards evening she 
appeared better. Next morning, however, he was asked to go over and see 
her., as she was down, with abdomen extended to such an extent that he 
thought that it would be necessary to puncture it to let the gas escape. The 
head and tail were stretched straight out, pulse normal, breathing hard and 
catchy, and when in pain she sobbed like a child. Thinking the trouble 
was partly due to stoppage of tlie water lie administered a drench of 1.J oz. 
sweet spirits of nitre in 1J pints linseed oil, then hack-raked her, and hand- 
rubbed her well. This seemed to ease her, but as she was still distended 
badly he gave a drench of 2 oz. turpentine in } pint linseed oil. She soon got 
up, and in a few hours, though weak and tucked up, was feeding all right. 
No sooner had he got the mare tip than a pony which had been running in 
the paddock was noticed to lie down, and, as lie was considerably swollen, they 

f ave a close of j| oz. turns and if pint linseed oil. This appeared to have the 
esired effect, as they had no further trouble with the pony. On the follow¬ 
ing day he had to treat a foal on his own farm. He was on his back, kick¬ 
ing at his belly. Whenever he stood my he tried without success to pass 
water. A drench of :{■ oz. nitre in $ pint linseed oil was given, and al'thvigu 
he passed water soon afterwards he continued very restless, so much so that 
it was impossible to rub him at all. In view of the success with turps and 
oil in the previous cases, he tried this treatment, but as the foal continued 
to get worse he gave him 1 dram chlorodyno in half a pint of warm water, 
This quieted him enough to permit pf hand-rubbing, and the application of hot 
fomentations to the belly, hi two or three hours' time he again became rest¬ 
less, so another dose of chlorodyne was given. This was repeated, and in a 
few hours the animal appeared much better, though scouring badlv. He 
then procured a piece of half-inch hose, and after rubbing it with ’vaseline 
passed nearly four feet of it into the rectum, and injected about a gallon of 
warm water. When the hose was removed a very free discharge occurred, and 
the foal quickly improved. 

Exhibits. —Mr. Woolcock tabled good samples of prunes. Duchess pears, 
and Golden Drop plums, dried by himself. Messrs. Springbett showed splen¬ 
did cut of lucerne, showing what could he grown by aid of irrigation in this 
district. 


Retihlll* March 21. 

„ . Present— Messrs. Torr (cliair), Darwin', Xichofls, Treloar, Button, Steele. 
Robertson, D. and J. N. Lithgow (Hon. Sec.). 
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Haw vesting. Discussion on this subject took place. Mr. Treloar favour¬ 
ed the use of the complete harvester as the quickest and cheapest means of 
getting off the crop. Even where there is use for the straw on the farm it 
would he better to use the harvester and then cut the straw with a hinder 
than to hind and head the crop. Members agreed that a good chaff-carner 
on the harvester was an improvement. Something on the same principle as 
the sheaf-carrier on the hinder was suggested, so that the chaff was left in 
heaps in the held, where stock could help themselves. 


Kapunda* April 3„ 

Present —Messrs. O’Sullivan (chair), Byrne, Iverin, Shannon, Flaved 
Weckert, Vogt, Pascoe, Daly, and Ho It house (Hon. Sec.)'. 

Conference at Saddlewortii. —Members support proposal for Confer¬ 
ence of Lower Northern Branches at Saddleworth about June. 

Pig-rearing.' —Mr. Shannon said that pig-rearing had become a very pro- 
lit able adjunct to farming in this district, and of late years the industry had 
made rapid strides. The outbreak of swine fever and the eonsecpient restric¬ 
tions on the movement of pigs had completely disorganised the markets, until 
at present prices it was not profitable to raise pigs. He thought they should 
see whether they could not export pork to England at a profit. It was de¬ 
cided that the Hon. Secretary obtain information on this question. 

Foxes,—M r. Shannon called attention to the increase in the number of 
foxes in' this district, and urged the necessity for taking active steps to 
destroy them. He suggested the formation of fox clubs, to pay for foxskins, 
the skins to he sold by the Secretary, and the proceeds credited to the funds 
of the club. 

The Quality of Wheat. —The Chairman was afraid that too often mat¬ 
ters of importance brought forward by the Agricultural Bureau were allowed 
to drop. This applied particularly to the question of the wheat standard. 
In regard to wheat sent to the mill for gristing, for samples weighing 67 ft), 
per bushel * they received 40 ft), flour. 12 ft), bran, and 6 ft), pollard, 2 ft). 
being allowed for waste in each 60 ft). In former seasons, with wheat going 
only 62 lb. per bushel, the miller gave them back just as much, and he thought 
it would be a good plan for the Department to carry out careful tests and pub¬ 
lish the flour-producing qualities of the different samples of wheat. 


Balaklava* April 8. 

Present —Messrs. Robinson (chair). Baker, Hams, Spillane, Tuck, 
Thomas, Goldney, Uppill, and Barden (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Lucerne Hay. —Mr. Robinson tabled sample of lucerne hay, from reclaim¬ 
ed Murray swamp land. All stock seemed very fond of it, and he thought it 
would prove excellent for dairy cows. 

Poison Weed.— -Mr. Spillane tabled plant of “wild tomato” bush, which 
lie thought was poisonous. He had reserved a scrub paddock for his stock, 
but soon after turning in 20 head of young cattle two died. Upon making a 
post-mortem he found a large number, of the berries in the stomach. Seve¬ 
ral members thought an excess of fibrous food more likely to be the cause, as 
they had plenty of the tomato bush on their laud, but it had never caused 
any injury to stock. 

Use and Care of Farm Implements. —Mr. T. A. Thomas read a paper on 
this subject. Shelter, oil, and paint applied at the right time will save a 
deal of useless expenditure on implements, besides avoiding worry and loss 
of time caused by implements being under repair when they should be in 
use. While straw-covered sheds are cooler than iron, there is less risk of fire 
with the latter, besides which the iron roofs afford good catchment for water. 
Shelter for the implements will save the paint, and prolong the strength and 
effectiveness of most implements. If exposed to all weathers implements soon 
become rusty and cracked. To protect the woodwork against wet, paint 
should be used, but on the working parts, nuts, and bolts rub oil and grease. 
To the cogwheels apply black lead; grease and oil collect sand and grit, which 
assist to wear away the cogs. The belts, chains, and canvas on the. binder 
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should not be strained tighter than necessary to make them run well without 
slipping. If a nut persists in working loose, tie around the thread of the bolt 
above the nut a piece of worsted which has been dipped in brine. All 
spring keys should be kept well spread. Keep the knives sharp; blunt knives 
work,"heavily as well as badly. Machinery when finished with should be 
thoroughly cleaned while the grease is soft and easily removed.. Put plenty 
of oil in the fertiliser box of the drill when not in use; this keeps the cones 
in good order. Do not allow the fowls to roost on the implements.^ A few 
days before taking out either binder or drill, oil overv cup, bearing, and 
spindle, also the knives of the hinder. This will cause all the parts to work 
freely, and will save the strength of the horses, besides preventing undue 
straining of the machine. 


Denial Bay, April I> 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair) Dun net, Lowe, Starling, Crocker, Me Kou¬ 
ssi e, a i i d G a 1 e (Hon. Sec.) 

Dobs Wheatgrowing Pay? —This question was well discussed. The Hon. 
Secretary's estimate that the cost of producing a •bushel of wheat in this dis¬ 
trict was Is. 7kl. was criticised. Members were generally of opinion that 
wheat could not be profitably grown on the West Coast for less than 3s. per 
bushel, the cost of destroying rabbits being one of the principal items of 
expenditure. 


Mount Gambler s April 8» 

Present— Messrs. 'Edwards (chair), Mitchell, Pick, Watson, Norman, 
Wilson, Williams, Bodey, Wedd, Sassanawsky, Buck, Sehlegel, Smith, and 
Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Footrot. —Mr, W. J. T. Clarke forwarded from London a pamphlet deal¬ 
ing with foot rot in sheep, and some discussion ensued. Some members held 
that the wet grass was largely the cause of foot-rot. in Merino sheep; crossbred 
sheep were very free, from rot. It was generally thought that, the foot rot- 
described in the English pamphlet was not the same as that which used to be 
such a trouble in the South-East. 

Enquiry into South-Eastern Conditions.— In reply to criticisms on Ids 
articles on this subject Professor Perkins stated that his figures concerning 
the yield of the cultivated land in _ the South-East were based upon the offi¬ 
cial statistics. This was clearly pointed out in the articles, and, while he did 
not claim that the figures were exact, he had endeavoured to arrive at a fair 
estimate. Most of the members expressed the opinion that the statement that 
the gross return from cultivated land in the South-East averaged £4 4s, J()d, 
per acre was greatly exaggerated. Figures were quoted to show that very 
rarely was even £3 per acre realised over a large area. 

'Feeding. Dairy Cattle.— Further discussion on losses of dairy cattle took 
place. Mr. Williams read, a short paper on the feeding of dairy cattle as fol¬ 
lows;.—“From the sorry appearance of many milch cows about the town and 
other parts of the South-Eastern- district, it is evident that they are in need 
of a more plentiful supply of food, containing richer properties, which will 
sustain them in health and vigour. If we look around to see where this is 
obtainable we shall see many straw stacks that might easily - be made avail¬ 
able. The straw should be chaffed, and soaked for twelve or 15 hours before 
using. No. 1 "feed: Soaked chaffed straw 30 lb., 2 quarts bran, 1 quart pol¬ 
lard, 1 Hu molasses, and a dessertspoonful of salt; divide into two feeds, and 
give night and morning. Chaff may be added to this. No. 2 feed; Oat hulls 
(which have been soaked for twelve' hours) 10 tb. (including water weight). 
They should only be wet enough to damp the following;—3 lb. chaff, 1 quart 
bran, 1 cup oatmeal pollard, and a little salt. The oat hulls, bran, and oat¬ 
meal pollard are all obtainable at our local oatmeal factories. Give two feeds 
daily. It will surprise owners to see how cows fed on No. 2 feed will respond. 
The cost of feeding ohNo. 2 will be under 2s, 6d, a week. The foods advised 
by Mr, Snter, the,Dairy Expert,'at Naracoorte, on the 5th inst., ensilage, 
etc., am not at present within oriir reach, though, it is to be hoped wo sho.11 me 
more of them in the near future. We must do the best we can with what, is 
easily and cheaply obtained. For a cattle lick the following should he kept 
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in boxes about the Jarrn, etc.-—Calcined bonedust (phosphate of lime), 1.0 lb., 
sweet bone meal 15 ib., .salt 15 lb., sulphate of iron l ft>» Replenish boxes 
when empty. Cows, between the period of being dried off and that of calving, 
should be treated in a more humane manner than many of them are, and not 
turned out on country where there is little or no feed'and had water. Cows 
so treated develop a mania for all sorts of unnatural foods, including decom¬ 
posing poisoned rabbits, etc., and many have died in this and other States as 
a result of this taste for uncooked bunnv. Cows so treated can never do .jus¬ 
tice at the pail. 

1)i sinkK t’TiNO Pigsties.— Mr. Williams submitted the following:— A use¬ 
ful paint for disinfecting pigsties, fowlhouses, etc.:—Two parts coaltar, one 
part kerosine, This mixture will kill all parasites and germs, and glue up 
their eggs and spores. Lime is almost useless as a disinfectant. 


Port Broug'hton, April 15. 

Present— Messrs. R. Whittaker, sen. (chair), R. Whittaker, jun.. Ton¬ 
kin, Pattingale, Barclay, Harford, Gray, Evans, and Dalby (Hon Sec.). 

Testing Weight of Wheat. Some discussion on the discrepancy between 
weights of wheat shown at Adelaide Show and the same wheat tested on 
Mark Lane scales took place. Members would like to know whether the 
Chamber of Commerce arrived at the weight of the standard sample on the 
same method as that adopted by the show judges, and how it was that there 
were such marked differences in the weights. Discussion also took place on 
the conditions the Branches of the Bureau were asked to observe when send¬ 
ing wheat to the Chamber of Commerce in connection with the fixing of the 
f.a.q. standard for the season. Members were of opinion that the words 
"'.sold at full, market rates on which no reduction has been made 5 ’ should be 
struck out. 


Riverton, April 15. 

Present —-Messrs. Davis (chair), Hannaford, Longbottom, J. W., J. E., 
and P. Kelly, Calf, Gray, Malcolm, and Cooper (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Seed Wheat. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members 
differed in their opinion regarding the length of time before sowing that 
wheat should be pickled. All were agreed that 1 in. to 2 in. was deep enough 
to sow the seed. 


Wilmington, April 12. 

Present -Messrs. Robertson (chair), Bischof, A. and M. Sclrapp&n, Sul¬ 
livan, Broadbent, Zimmennann, Maslin, McLeod, and Payne (Hon. Sec.). 

“Journal” Criticism. —Mr. P. L. Sullivan called attention to several mat¬ 
ters of interest -in the March Journal: —1. Does the fanner benefit from a 
high f.a.q. standard for wheat? A long discussion on this subject took place. 
Members'thought the evidence proved that the farmer did not benefit to an 
equal extent with the effort he puts forth to obtain such a result, the advan¬ 
tage of a high standard resting mainly with the merchant. If a farmer 
produces a sample over the f.a.q. standard, in the opinion of this Branch he 
should receive a higher price for it. 2. Does it pay to grow wheat? This 
was considered too abstruse a question for a definite reply, but, speaking 
generally, members held that in a good district wheatgrowing was profitable, 
but in Hie dry areas it was ruinous. 3. Poultry on the farm. It was agreed 
that poultry constituted an important factor in the production of the income 
of the farm, and they should therefore receive careful attention. 

Rabbit: Destruction.— The request of the Department for suggestions for 
the improvement of the present laws relating to vermin destruction led to 
considerable discussion, and it was resolved to suggest #< 1. That the Act 
should state that tire owners of land must destroy the rabbits by a certain date 
or action may be taken by thoSe in authority to prosecute.” This may ap¬ 
pear arbitrary, but it is imperative in the interest's of the State. Any per-' 
son doing good work in destroying* would not be prosecuted; only those who 
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do next to nothing. “2. That a penalty he named for the-first offence, and 
a substantial increase for subsequent offences.'' “3. That the Government in 
the Gazette declare the whole State rabbit-intested and call upon owners forth¬ 
with to destroy." Do away with the necessity for local governing bodies to 
gjive landholders notice. The Government to give this notice directly the new* 
Act has been assented to, and to have force for all time. The inten¬ 
sity of the pest demands almost arbitrary severity, as many landholders will 
not destroy unless compelled. “L The Government to destroy rabbits on all 
unoccupied Crown lands," 


Clarendon, April 10. 

Present- —Messrs. Payne (chair), A. and A. A. Harper, Phelps, Jtiers, 
Spencer, Pelting, Morphett, and Wright (Hon. See.). 

Cattle Com plaint, —Some discussion on this subject took place. Several 
members expressed the opinion that the trouble was due to too much dry feed 
and also to deficiency in nutriment. The provision of salt in the paddocks 
where the cattle could help themselves was advocated. 


Dowlingville, March 24* 

Present Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, T. and H. lllrnan, 
Phelps, Powell, Watkins, Whittaker, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint. Several members reported losses of cattle. Cows 
in milk appeared to suffer most; the tongue, or the jaws, appear to be 
paralysed, and the animal is unable to chew the end. Mr. Mason said he 
had given some of his cows a .mixture of sulphur, whitening, gunpowder, 
mid vinegar, and they recovered. Mr. Phelps asked whether a cow that 
dropped the cud would be able to start again without assistance. 


Mallala, April 3. 

Present —Messrs. W. Temhv (chair), S. Tembv, Moody, Loller, Nairn, 
McCabe, Murphy, Worden, and Novin (Hon. Sec*.), six honorary members, and 
one visitor. 

Conference at Saddlewortk. —Proposal to hold Conference of Branches 
at Saddleworth was heartily supported. 

Ophthalmia in Cattle. —Mr. Moody reported existence of this complaint 
amongst his cattle. It appeared to affect only one eye. 

Farming. —Mr. A. F. Wilson' forwarded a paper on present-day farming 
in this district. He thought even on small -areas - it would pay best to grew 
only one crop of cereals in three years on the same land. Fallowing should 
be put in hand in June or July, and the fallow well worked Timing the winter 
months. If weeds appear in the summer feed them off with'sheep before 
they get too far advanced. Seeding should be commenced in April, putting in 
the slow-growing varieties first, and finishing with such, wheats ’ as (Mu,van, 
KingV Early, or Neumann’s Early. He considered 1 ewt, per acre of com¬ 
mercial fertilisers sufficient to apply, but he would not rise the same kind of 
manure for two successive crops on the same land. For hay he preferred to 
sow Cape oats early. He would roll the crop in June or July, according to 
season. After harvesting the wheat the stubble should be left, as it a fiords 
protection to the young grass, and gives earlier feed than bare land. In 
ordinary seasons the stubble paddock should keep a ewe and land) to the 
acre. A good ewe will return' at least 10s v which was more than would He 
obtained by cropping the land again ; that is, after deducting cost of labour, 
etc. In this district lanib-hrwding would pa-y better than the breeding of 
horses, although it was advisable - to rear a few colts for their own use. Tie 
advised an iron roof for all machinery sheds, and would build them at some 
distance from any stack or shed with straw roof. Where sheep are kept 
good drafting yards were necessary. Posts should be eight feet apart, with 
tout wires, with pig-nettmg; attached, the'race of upright slabs, and gates of 
st rmgybark. Mr. Moody agreed that it was best to leave the stubble for the 
protection of grass. He did not favour netting the drafting yards. Air. 
Nairn considered it unnecessary to use other than mineral super so long as 
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that manure gave satisfactory results. Making a curve in the race of the 
sheep yards was a good plan. Mr. Butler agreed; he found the curved race 
very serviceable. Mr. W or den said a man with only 400 acres would be com¬ 
pelled to crop half each, year. It was a mistake to leave the land out too 
long, as the teed went back. On his land bonedust was not so good as super; 
in adjoining paddocks under same conditions the crop manured with bonedust 
yielded 13 bushels and with super 23 bushels per acre. 


Virginia, April 17. 

P resent- --Messrs. Hatcher (chair), Baker, Taylor, Sheedy, White, Huxtable, 
Thompson, Nash, Odgers, and Ryan (Hon. Sec.), and ten visitors. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.—T he H«on. Secretary read Mr. Coleman’s esti¬ 
mate cost of growing wheat on fallow, and considerable discussion ensued. 
Members were of opinion that the cost, allowed for team and feed was under 
the mark. Nothing was allowed for rolling, which was considered by mem¬ 
bers to be necessary. Mr. Huxtable considered the prices too low altogether 
for daywork, and the feed mentioned was not enough for six horses in work. 


Whyte-Yarcowie* April 15. 

Present .Messrs. Hack (chair), Pascoe, Dowd, Jenkins, Francis, 

Kornetssky, Mud go, Faul, Pearce, Rasmus, and Boerke (Hon. Sec.). 


Does Wheat growing Pay? —Mr. 
of income and expenditure on a farm < 
alone did not pay in this district: — 
Income. 

170 acres of wheat, at 10 

bushels, at 3s. £255 

Dr. balance . 38 


Pearce tabled the following estimate 
E 600 acres, to prove that wheatgrowing 


Expenditure,. 

Rent, at 3s. per acre .£90 

5 per cent, interest on plant 

(£400) ... 20 

10 per cent, depreciation on 

plant . 40 

200 bushels seed wheat . 30 

4 tons manure . 18 

Hay for horses. 30 

Cornsacks . ... 10 

Plough and cultivator shares j> 
Value of farmer’s work ... 50 


£293 £293 

44ie farmer’s work is worth more than £50, yet at that price he loses £38 a 
year. [On the face of it, these figures include the cost, of seed, manure, rent, 
etc., of the whole 200 acres cropped, 170 being left for wheat and 30 acres cut 
for hay. In the expenses the 30 acres are again charged for at £1 per acre, 
but nothing is allowed in the income for this hay.—E d.] 

lIoME-cuRED Bacon. .The Chairman read the following paper on this sub¬ 

ject : He had selected this subject because the season was coming on. Far- 
inters will soon begin to renew their stock of bacon. There were great differences 
between the factory system of curing and that adopted when curing for own use. 
The great aim of curing for trade purposes was to secure the less expensive and 
great aim of curing for trade purposes was to secure the less expensive and 
quickest method of curing,, as the longer bacon was held^ the more weight 
it loses. The system of dry salting was almost done away with, as with proper 
care, once they got a .good pickle, it would last for years; when necessary it 
can always be clarified by boiling. This is the system he had adopted: the 
various quantities of curing materials are as given for 1 cwt. of meat: — 
2} ok. saltpetre, 6 ft), salt, 4 ft), black sugar, 1| ft. allspice, 1| oz. carbonate 
soda; mix all together. First rub all the meat with golden syrup or honey 
fhoney for preference), using 1 ft. to every cwt. of meat. Now take about 
two-thirds of the mixture and nib it well in;'time and care should not be 
spared in this first application. Now place the meat in a trough, hams and 
hands at bottom, with fleshy side up. A well-ventilated room should be used 
for this purpose. The second day, take out the meat, and rub in some more 
of the mixture, and so on, until all the preparation is used. Place' the meat 
firmly together to raise the brine as high as possible. He usually boiled the 
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brine .on-ce every time it wa« used. In about 20 to 24 days the moat should 
be ready to eonte out. 1 minediately it was removed from the pickle scrub 
arid clean it thoroughly with hot winter. Draw off the pickle, 4 .ukI, after cleaning 
the trough, put the meat back again. Cover it with clean, cold wafer, and let 
it renuam thus from 10 to 12 hours. It can then be taken out, and hung up 
to dry for 10 or 12 days. Mix together \ lh. each mutton fat and lard, and 
fill up all the holes in bonus and hands, afterwards. sprinkling oatmeal or 
pollard over the parts tilled in. When smoked this will harden, and prevent 
any attack from, flies. The moat is new ready for smoking. If the smoke 
is cont inuous, from two todhree days will be found sufficient. A little olive 
oil rubbed over the cured article will lend to keep it: soft, and give it a nice, 
rich colour. It should now be tied up in strong calico bags, and hung rip 
in as cool a plia.cc as possible, lie would like to say a few words about boning 
hams, which lie did not think necessary, as the large bone, when removed, 
made the hams very unsightly. A good plan is to cut off, with a saw, the bead 
or top of the large borne projecting from middle of the ham. Clean all the 
marrow -out, miming a drill or bit to the end. If the hams are large drill 
well into the jo mi, and keep this bone always fall of the curing mixture. 
Ho had a smoke-house made out of an old iron 400 - gall, 

tank, which answered the purpose splendidly. > One side was 
removed; this is kept on the totp, and used in ex-tending the 

sides up about 18 inches. On this he fixed a gable-shaped rooty all wood, 
and very strong, as 'sometimes lie had over 500 lb. of bacon hanging to the 
roof. The fitting should be very close, so that no smoke can escape. On top 
of this he had the usual roofing iron, and ridge can, to protect it from the 
weather. At one end there was a smokepipe running out about 18 inches, 
with a smoke-slide, to regulate the smoke as required. In this front lie fixed 
a smoke-door, 3(1 x 20 inches, on hinges, lining the edge of opening with wood. 
"With, a, little care this can be made to fit very neatly, The whole structure, 
which, now had the appearance of a small # house or office, could be removed 
to any place required. The firebox consisted of an old copn-er-casing, let 
into the ground about 6 feet from, the smoke-hoiise. The sides were 12 to 
15 inches high, and covered with old iron. A small opening is made to put 
in the materials to be used to produce the smoke, and the smoke is conveyed 
to the house by a o-inch pipe. When the smoke-house is not required for 
its special purpose, it can be used for keeping small quantities of grain, 
etc., secure from mice. 

Marshall’s No. 3 Wheat— .Several members stated that they lmd heard 

complaints about- the milling qualities of this wheat. Members wished to 
know whether there was any ground for such, complaints. 

Rabbits. Mr. Dowd said he found that where lie blocked yip the en¬ 
trances to rabbit-burrows with, the old phosphate bags the rabbits did not 
get out. Apparently they would not eat through these bags. 


Pen ong, April IS. 

Present .Messrs, pats (chair), Fadey, Brooks, Shepard, Weber, Richard - 

son, Saunders, and Wiseman (Hon. Sec.); and four visitors. 

Hon. Secretary. --Mr. ,W. G, Wiseman resigned this office, and Mr. H. 
A. Weber was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

.'Tahball. —Mr. A. Brooks mad & abort paper on this subject. In his ex¬ 
perience this trouble was worse on the plain than on scrub land, and also 
m soils worked, when dry. He thought mme insect was the muse, but he had 
notired that oats and other plants grew well where the wheat failed. As an 
experiment he carted some “cocky** chaff on to a tabeall patch and set 
fire to it-; the following year he had a good crop where the chaff was burnt. 
Considerable difference of -opinion existed amongst .members as to the cause 
of takeall. , 

Analyses of Soils.—M embers wished to know whether the Department 
analysed soils free of charge. [No. The charge, however, is verv low, namely, 
3s. for each item determined in each sample.—En.l 

Purifying Water. —One member imported that a number of small red 
worms were in a large tank of water, and he asked whether he could destiny 
the worms without wasting the water. He was advised to use a little blue- 
stone, one member reporting success with this treatment. 
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Does \\heatgrowing Pay? —-Considerable discussion on this subject, 
arising from paper road by Mr. ’Wiseman, and from Mr. Coleman’s figures', 
took place. Members were agreed that they co-uld not feed their horses foi¬ 
ls, per day. 

Bksi\ \\ h.KATS.- M r. Brooks considered Steimvedel the bast wheat for 
this district. Mr. Saunders favoured Gluvas, while Mr. Oats classed Smart’s 
Early and Gluvas together. 


Stockport, April 17* 

_ Present Messrs. Perry (chair), Stribling, Smith, Godfree, Watts, Megaw, 
Nairn, and Murray (Hon. Sec.), 

Confeubnce at Saddlewoeth. — Members support proposition to bold a 
Bureau Conference'at Saddle-worth about the end of June. 

Farming in the North. Mr. C. Perry read a paper describing farming 
opera!lions as carried on in the Upper North. Generally, he thought that 
the land might he worked better than it was. 


Utera Plains, April 15. 

Present ; Messrs. Hornhardt (chair), Abrook, Barrett, W. and H. S. 
Ch a so, A Chile, Deer, Venning, A. R. S. and A. R. Ramsey (Hon. Sec.), and 
one visitor, 

Preparation of Land for Seeding. -Mr. W. Chase read a piper on 
(his subject as follows :---Whilst each farmer must be guided by local condi¬ 
tions of soil and climate, a very good system, and one now generally fol¬ 
lowed, is to fallow each year about one-third of the wheatgrowing area on 
the farm. Preparing, the land for seed should begin by 

fallowing the previous year, when the land is in the best possible 
condition for ploughing. The time of ploughing and the 
condition of the land when ploughed have most important influences 
on the result of the succeeding crop. The earlier in the season the fallowing 
is done, the hotter; late fallowing is generally done when the soil is in a 

half-dry condition, and leaves the land rough, and lumpy, and much more 

difficult to work to a solid seedbed. With early fallowing sometimes two 
or more crops of weeds may be destroyed. The spring and summer cultiva¬ 
tion of the fallow m an important factor in the preparation of the land for 
seed. The first cultivation should he given before the ©oil gets to-o- dry, and 
when a good crop of weeds can be destroyed, the furrows well broken up, and 
the bottom, or seedbed, more consolidated. If rough on top after cultiva¬ 
ting, every advantage should be taken to break it down during the summer 
by harrowing m rolling, or both. He believed strongly in the use of the 
roller in the preparation of the land for sead, and would always roll before 
the drill, if the land is rough and lumpy. If the fallow is well cul¬ 
tivated through spring and t summer, aikl kept clear of weeds, 
it should ( not, under ordinary conditions, require a i great 

amount of labour at seedtime, only the loosening of the 

surface 2 or 3 inches deep with a cultivator or other suitable implement. 
So far, he had dealt with the preparation of fallow land, and the farmer 
who depends on the fallows.- for his main crop is wise. The results from 
stubble or lea land are so uncertain that it is not advisable to put in any 
great quantity. The practice -adopted by a great number of fanners in 
ploughing stubble land is either to plough all around a paddock, or else cut 
it into two or more blocks, ;-and plough -arouind each block. This is not so 
bad if the land is well scarified across afterwards; but ploughing this way 
renders the land more difficult to crosswork it all. He had seen paddocks 
worked this way every time (generally the longest way), and at seedtime the 
laud is scadbed: the■ same way; as ploughed. ■ The seed is drilled the same 
way, and all the cultivation the land gets is done, one implement after 
the other, working the same way. The old way of ploughing in lands, work¬ 
ing the paddock due way one time, and crosswise the next, was better, as 
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the cultivating implement can always, be worked across all the furrows and 
all the ridges "a iid pieces that* might be missed by the plough are more likely 
to be broken or cut up. The chief points that should be followed were: 
a good ploughing at the ri^ht time: well working the fallows during the spring 
and summer; keeping the land clear of weeds: getting the land to a nice* fine 
tilth on top, With a good, solid seedbed underneath: and the use of suitable 
manures, drilled in with the seed, under favourable conditions. Some discus¬ 
sion took place on the best way to attach a team of horses to the plough. It 
was generally agreed that swings were better than spreaders. 


Port EHIot 5 April 15* 

Present —Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair). Panne!, Brown. Stock, 
Welch, Goshen, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. See.). 

Potatoes, — Mr. Brown tabled samples of Bismarck potatoes, which were 
much admired. The yield was only 3$ tons to the acre: but this was due :© 
want or water, which could not be applied until too late to do more than 

•rave the crop. 

Strathalbyn Conference.— Relegates reported on proceedings of Con¬ 
ference. and an interesting discussion ensued. 

Swine Fever.—-M embers were of opinion that the development- and 
spread of this disease were largely due to filthy surroundings of many 

piggeries. 

Drying off Cows.— In discussion on Mr. Suter’s address at Strath - 
albyn, members were of opinion, that cows should be dried off three months 
before calving, as they would milk better after a good spell than if kept in 

milk until within a few weeks of calving. 


Maitland, April 8* 

Present .-Messrs. Bowman (chair). Jarrett, A. and E. Lamshed. Bow- 

den, Hastings. Moody, and Toasell (Hon. Seed. 

Takeall. —A lengthy discussion on this- subject took place, the majority 
present- Wing of opinion that the trouble was most prevalent when seed was 
sown in -soil neither wet nor dry. 

Question-box. —It was decided to deal with questions each meeting. 


Penola, April B. 

Present —Messrs. Bamvent (chair). McKay, Peake, McBain, Alexander, 
Ricketts, Pounsett, Kilsby, and two visitors. 

Hon. Secretary.— Air. Allnutt tendered his resignation, as he had left 
the district. Mr. L. W. Peake was' appointed to the vacant office. 

'Manures for Barley.— Discussion took place on letter from Secretary for 
Agriculture era the immuring of barley . Members interested in barley-growing 
intimated their intention of testing the treatment recommended. Some dis¬ 
cussion ensued on offer of the Department to supply seed and manure for a 
series of half-acre plots. Members thought the plots should be larger, and one 
agreed to take up the work if the plots were extended to three acres in area. 

Naracoorte Conference.-— The Chairman reported on proceedings of Con¬ 
ference. He made special reference to the recommendations of the 1 '" Professor 
of Agriculture in regard to the use.of lime,.and also to the question of ensi¬ 
lage,; 

Use of Fsrtiuse&s. —It was decided to ask the Department to issue a 
leaflet dealing with the application of commercial fertilisers, especially in re¬ 
gard-to the-mixing of different kinds. Some of the'members found tlia-t cer¬ 
tain manures when mixed become pasty and cannot be applied with the drill. 
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Mount Bryan East, April IS. 

Present-;— Messrs. T. Wilks (chair), E. Wilks, James. Thomas, Teddy, 
Po ll In er, R. H. Iv. and R. W. Dunsfoan (Hon. See.), and one visitor. 

Conference at Saddleworth, —Members’ support proposal to hold a 
Conference of the Bureau at Saddleworth about June. 

Rabbit Destruction. —In dealing with proposed amendment of the Ver¬ 
min Destruction Acts members suggested that provision should be made: — 

1. For simultaneous action to deal- with the rabbits in February and July. 

2. That the Government: should be compelled to take the same action as 
private landowners. 3. That, instead of prosecuting defaulting landowners, 
the Councils should be empowered to do the work and recover costs. 


Crystal Brook, April 15. 

Present —Messs. Hamlyn (chair), R. and P. Pavy, Townsend, Forgan, 
Robinson, Palmer, Davidson, Weston, Billinghurst, Venning, Morrish, Solo¬ 
mon, Hutchison, and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. R. Townsend read a paper on “What Becomes of the 
Wheat we Sow? 55 Throughout this district the average seeding was one 
bushel per acre, and on this he would base his remarks. Having counted the 
grains in a pound, of Carmichael 5 s Eclipse wheat, he calculated that they 
distributed about 175 grains on every square yard. Allowing four stools to a 
plant, and only 25 grains to each head, if every seed produced a plant this 
would represent a yield of 100 bushels per acre. Why did they not get such 
a return ? _ Mainly because a large proportion of the seed does not grow. On 
a field which produced 13 bushels per acre he counted the stools per square 
yard, and found they averaged 40. What had become of the balance of the 
grain sown? Birds, mice, and losses from malting account for a lot, but not 
all. He attributed the main loss to injury to the seed in reaping. He was 
convinced that they did not exercise enough care in reaping their wheat. The 
beaters of the reaper or harvester destroy the germ on a large proportion of 
the grain. Wheat carefully gathered and sown will produce a much thicker 
stand than the seed from the stripper. 


Morgan* April 15. 

Present —Messrs. Hahn (chair), Lindner, Hausler, Pope, Seidel, Hewitt, 
R. and H. Wohling (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Does Wheatgrowing Pay? —Mr. H. Hahn read a paper on this subject. 
Two months ago in discussing this question the Branch decided that if they 
could average a bag to the acre every year they could meet expenses. In the 
March issue of The Journal , Mr. Coleman, of Saddleworth, showed it cost £1 
9s. 7cl. per acre to grow wheat on fallow. How, then, could they pay ex¬ 
penses here on four bushels? In rent and manure there were great differ¬ 
ences. At Saddleworth rent was 8s. 8d. per acre, at Morgan Id.; at the for¬ 
mer place they spent 4s. 3d. per acre for manure, while here it was not 
needed. In seed there was a saving of Is. Bd. per acre. Rates, taxes, la¬ 
bour, cornsacks, etc., also cost less per acre. Altogether the cost of growing 
wheat here would come to about 11s. 7d. per acre. If stubble land is cropped 
it is only scarified, at a cost of Is. 6d., and the total expense would not be 
more than 6s, 8cl. per acre. If they get sufficient rain, say, 8 in., between 
April and October, they can grow fairly good crops, but unfortunately they 
often failed to get as much rain. During the past ten years his average 
yield had been under 1 bushel per acre. 


Woodslde, April 17. 

Present —Messrs. Fowler (chair), Hutchens, W. and H. Rollbusch, John¬ 
ston, Lauterbaeh, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Holstein Bull for Exchange.— Members suggested that some other 
Branch might desire to obtain the services of the purebred Holstein bull pur¬ 
chased by this Branch several years ago. As his heifers are now coming in, it 
was considered advisable to try to exchange or otherwise dispose of the bull. 
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Lucerne. — Air. I. Hutchens read a paper on “Lucerne.** He considered 
lucerne one of the most nourishing and productive fodders they could grow. 
He had been growing lucerne successfully at little cost for over twenty-five- 
year*. To secure such results thorough working of the land was necessary. 
He ploughed to a good depth in June or July, re-ploughed it again about the 
end of August or beginning of September, and harrowed and rolled the land 
until he got a very'” fine tilth. Before sowing seed in October he again 
ploughed'the land, "’harrowing and rolling it the same clay. Care should be 
taken to plough only as much as can be harrowed and rolled the same day. 
otherwise the seedbed cannot be got as fine as desirable. If the seed is 
drilled in 6 to S IL. per acre is sufficient. He applied 2 ewt. per acre of 
bonedust with the seed. His experience had been that he could get rhre^ or 
four cuts the first season, and about the same for the next two or three years, 
without any extra cultivation or manure. it was then advisable to use the 
scarifier between the* rows, and in July or August give another dressing of 
manure. Under such treatment they could reasonably expect four good cuts 
each season. As a summer fodder lucerne is splendid for stock during the hot 
weather when other feed is dry. If there is more than sufficient for stock as 
green feed the rest can be converted to ensilage or hay. Lucerne was a first- 
class food for milk production, and their dairy fanners ’would do well to.de¬ 
vote more attention to it. especially where water was available for irrigation 


Rhine Villa, April 14. 

Present . Messrs. G. A. Pavxie (chair), F. F. and H. W. Payne, Mickan, 

Hecker, TV. T. and J. TV. Vigar (Hon. Sec.). 

Best Wheats.- Mr. F. F. Payne read a paper on “Wheats most Suit¬ 
able for this District.* 7 On the ‘Murray Flats, where the rainfall was so 
scanty, and the seasons so unreliable, it was absolutely necessary that the 
fanner ' should secure wheats that will come to maturity on a very small 
rainfall. In the course of time, with experimental plots in dry districts, some 
advance in this direction may be secured. ■ Such wheats as Neumann’s Early, 
Gluyas, Steinwedel. and King’s Early had done remarkably well last season. 
In a good year, however, the slower maturing varieties yielded better than 
the early sorts, and it was- for the farmers to consider whether, with good 
cultivation and' the use of manures, such wheats as Dart’s Imperial and Mar- 
shall ’s No. 3 will not, over a period of years, pay best. If these wheats are 
well out of the ground in April, and the land has been well cultivated, they 
usually give a good return. Members generally agreed with the paper. ’Early 
in the season 30 !f>, of seed per acre was considered sufficient to sow* in this 
district, but the .quantity should be increased to 45 fb. for later sowings. 


Yorketown, April 8* 

Present— Messrs. Cbrrell (chair), Bull, Bomascbenz, Anderson, Ivoth, 
and Newbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Complaint.— The Chairman read a paper on this subject. He had 
lost a number of cows from a complaint during the past 25 years, and was 
of opinion that the trouble was due to fever, dry bible being on© result of 
the fever, ^ Usually cows in good condition die within one to three days of 
first sign of attack ; bet on one occasion h© opened a poor-conditioned oow 
that ^lingered for tour or five days after she got down. The bible was only 
loosely filled, but the urine was black, and could be scraped off with a strawy 
the paunch was nearly empty. He had cows die of this disease in all seasons 
of the year. Where treatment has been- effective careful feeding was neces¬ 
sary, as digestion was very weak. He found a mixture of boiled oafs and hay 
chaff, rery good; a handful of salt in the mixture is an advantage. As far 
as liis experience, went,, the first noticeable symptoms of the disease were as 
follows : -—The animal does not herd well with other cows, and will eat any 
dead animal matter, or excreta of other animals than its kind. Later on, 
when driven, it will stand with back reached; the tongue becomes pointed 
and dark ; the beast refuses to ©at or drink, though apparently it would like 
to do go. With milking -cows, the first symptom may be the falling off in 
Mi© mum ' yield. H© was' afraid ■ the Government had not fully ' realised the 
severe losses experienced, by South Australian farmers from this trouble, or 
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more would have been done to ascertain the cause. Until the real cause was 
known, any treatment was merely haphazard. It was noticeable that the 
complaint was more prevalent in cattle grazing on cultivated land. Some 
kinds of well water appear to act as preventive of the disease. Considerable 
difference of opinion existed as to the cause and nature of the complaint, 
but members were agreed that greater efforts should be made by the Govern¬ 
ment to thoroughly investigate the matter. 


CaItowIe ? April 17- 

Present— Messrs. Royal (chair), C. and A. Kerr, Neate, N. and E. 
Hewitt, Graham, A. and J. MeCalkim, Petatz, Ferguson, McDonald, Jett- 
ner, Potter, Wilson, J. and F. Lehmann (Hon. Sec.). 

Prize Wheat at Adelaide Show.— It was decided to hand the cup won 
by the Branch for best exhibit of Agricultural Bureau wheat to Mr. G. 
Petatz, the grower of the wheat in question. Several members spoke very 
highly of Air. Petutz’s efforts to produce a good sample of wheat. Even for 
market he went to what many farmers would consider unnecessary trouble, 
viz., winnowing his wheat twice, however well it looked after the first run. 
A pleasing feature in connection with the winning of this prize was that the 
variety shown, Petatz Surprise, was originated by Mr. Petatz. In thanking 
the members, Air. Petatz siaid he was pleased that the Branch had won the 
cup offered by the Agricultural Society. . He was a strong believer in thorough 
cleaning of lids wheat, and it was his intention to devote special attention 
to improving the yielding quality of Petatz Surprise 'Wheat. 


fVllnIaton 9 April 8- 

Present —Messrs. Evens (chair), Parsons, Nankivell, Vanstone, Cor roll. 
Atari in, A. and J. AIcKenzie (Hon. Sec.). 

Horse Complaint. — Alembers reported losses of horses, apparently 
from worms. Losses of cattle were also reported, and it was decided to ask 
that Veterinary Surgeon Desmond should be asked to visit the district. 

Timber Supply.— Mr. A. McKenzie read a short paper on this subject. 
It was very evident that the supply of timber for fencing and firewood was 
becoming smaller every year, and the question arose, should they not do 
something to. provide for the future P Everywhere he went on the Peninsula 
he noticed the fence-posts falling over by the scores and hundreds. This 
was largely due to natural decay, the fences having been erected for 20 to 25 
years; but the main cause was the ravages of white ants. Within the next 
15 or 20 years many hundreds of miles of fencing would have to be renewed. 
Iron standards would, no doubt, be largely used ; still, they would require 
timber for strainers, gateposts, etc., and, in his opinion, it would not be an 
easy matter to meet their requirements. Then, so far as firewood was con¬ 
cerned, they were using freely of their supplies without making any pro¬ 
vision for ih© future. The mines and works at Moonta and Wallaroo, salt 
factories at Edithburg, flourmills at Port Vincent, Port Julia, Port Wake¬ 
field, and Ardixissan, and the limekilns in various parts, were using immense 
quantities of firewood. Then all along the gulf wood was being shipped acres t 
to the eastern side- in great quantities. With all this, and the home demand, 
it would be seen that the available supply of firewood was diminishing at a 
fairly rapid rate. Was it not time that they gave serious thought as to 
whether they could not do. something to renew their timber supplies P They 
all knew that, owing to the long spells of dry weather and the cutting winds 
experienced on the Peninsula more or less every year, it was somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to establish young trees. Once they got a good start* several of the gums 
did well, and they should experiment with these on a small scale. This 
oould be done in three different ways. First, by planting one or more rows 
of trees round the paddock close to the fence. This was considered the best 
way by many people, but it had several drawbacks. The trees were too much 
exposed to the weather, and also to the risk of being scorched by fir© when 
stubble or rubbish is being burnt. Then the bark and small twigs are blown 
some chains into the paddock; when the crop is cut for hay these get bound 
up with the wheat, and prove very objectionable. A ( better way is to plant 
clumps of trees in the comers of the paddock, and also in other parts. The 
positions and the size of such plantations must be left to the discretion of 
the individual. It will be noticed, however, that a clump of trees gives more 
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simile and shelter to stock than row ^ all round the paddock, and would 
aAo be much easier to protect against lire -or injury by stock v lien young. 
If" it is decided- to plant a larger area. 20, 30. or 40 acres could be fenced 
off. and the ^um seeds own with the wheat or other cereal crop. In the 
local cemetery paddock they had a good object-lesson that the trees will thrive 
ir they strike a good season. A tew years ago he heard of a gentleman in 
Victoria who ^ot ‘splendid results in a short time with gum trees. In reply 
to enquiries. be stated that lie made it a practice, where he found a fallen 
tree, to scatter some seeds amongst the tops. The old tree acted as a fence, 
and‘also as shelter, while the decay of the leaves and small branches supplied 
the young trees with the food they required. This plan might well be followed 
where the sheaoak and tea tree were fairly prevalent. 


Orroroo, April 14. 

Present — Messrs. Moody <chair). A. and W Robertson. Liilecrapp, 
Brown. Copley, and Tap scout (Hon. See.}. 

Fertilisers. —Mr. W. T. Brown read a paper on his experience in put¬ 
ting in wheat with the drill and with manure in the Hundreds of Coomooroo 
and Eurelia during the past four years. He liad applied super at rate of 
4.0 It,.. 50 ft., 60 IK, 70 ft*.. 80 ft)., and 100 lb. per acre. He had got just as 
good results from the application of 50 lb. per acre as from 60 fb. or 70 tfo. 
per acre, and better than from the heavier dressings. He was satisfied that 
in these’ dry areas 50 ft. per acre was quite enough to apply. In 1901 
manured about 360 acres with super, and 100 acres with farmyard manure. 
The respective, yields per acre were: 74 bushels and 5 bushels, and on the 
broadcast area 3 to 4 bushels. The rainfall for the year was 10.54 inches. 
Next .season 570 acres were manured, but the rainfall was only 6.57 inches, 
of which *2 inches fell in December, and no crop was reaped. But for damage 
by grasshoppers the manured land would have produced enough for seed, 
lii 1903, 100 acres were manured with super and 180 with farmyard manure. 
The rainfall was 14.26 inches, and the yields 12 bushels and 8 bushels respec¬ 
tively, Last year he put 500 acres in with mineral and guano super, the 
yields averaging about 6 bushels. The rainfall was 12.42 inches; but the 
dry weather during September and early part of October spoiled the crop, 
A So ut '200 out of the 500 acres was on the light or grey land, which did not 
respond to the use of super. He was, however, satisfied that on the red and 
sandy land it would pay them to' apply a light dressing of super. In preparing 
the land for seeding it was a mistake to leave too xhanv furrows. He would 
plough in fair-sized lands, then scarify and harrow well, to get a firm seed¬ 
bed. This would prevent the drill sowing the seed too deeply — a mistake 
that will easily occur unless care is taken. Mr. W. Robertson said his 
experience was very much the same as Mr. Brown's, and he agreed, with him 
that it- would pav to use manure here. He thought they would do well to 
study the methods adopted by farmers in the lower areas in the treatment 
of their land. To secure a firm seedbed and a fine tilth frequent working 
of the land was necessary. 


Forest Ranges Harch 16. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), McLaren, Vickers, Sharpe, H., A., J., 
and F» Green (Hon, Sec.), and one visitor. 

The Successful Producer.—M r. McLaren read a short paper on this 
subject. Although his experinoe in dealing with produce, had been limited, 
it was sufficient to convince Mm that, in. the long run, the man who produces 
a good article will be successful. This applied equally to the farmer, the 
dairyman, and the orchandlst. The better the articles they have to mar¬ 
ket. the easier it is to dispose of them. This was particularly the case with 
fruit and vegetables. Let anyone go to the East-End Market, and h© will 
mid that the best stuff not only fetches the best price, hut sells first. It was 
evident, therefore, that there must' be no slumming of their work. They 
must plant of the best, prepare the land well, and do- everything their observa¬ 
tions teach them is necessary to secure first-class produce. They must give 
special attention to finding out- the varieties that best suit their particular 
oozkditiosns. In regard to fruit, they must find out also the kinds that sell 
best. ^ They must study the best methods of packing and grading, and not 
permit inferior fruit to be sent away. In fruitgrowing or gardening, the man 
who has, just as large an area as lie can attend to property is likely to be the 
most wcoMstmL ' ‘ - 
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Wilson^ April IS® 

Present— Messrs. Harrison (chair), Nelson, Hiltder, Sexton, Barnes, 
Logan, Grossman, Need, and Neal (Hon. Sec.), and seven visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm.-— Mr. Hilder read a paper on “Does it Pay the Small 
r armor to keep Sheep?’' He often wondered why the fanners in this district 
looked with such disfavour on sheep. They had proved beyond doubt that 
they could not rely upon wheat-growing alone, and he would strongly advise 
them all to keep a few sheep. Care must be taken not to overstock, but any 
rainier with 1,000 acres of land could easily keep 100 sheep; in fact-, for six 
months of the year they could be kept on feed that would otherwise be wasted. 
First, there was the stubble land, intended for cropping the following sen- 
soii; after the horses .and cattle have picked up all they will eat, the sheep 
will do well tor some considerable time. Then sheep will keep clean the lano 
intended for fallowing, and for the rest of the year will, if the farm : s 
properly subdivided, do well after the other stock have been shifted. It 
was advisable to shift the sheep from paddock to paddock fairly often. It 
was a recognised fact that, with plenty of water, sheep will do fairly well 
w here oilier stock would nearly starve. If the sheep are judiciously selected 
and properly managed, 100 breeding ewes would pav well; lambs will realise 
10s. each, and the wool 3s. 6d. per ewe. The land would, of course, have 
to be sheep-proof fenced, and in this distinct the sheep yarded at night. He 
recommended crossing the Merino ewe with Shropshire ram. Members gene¬ 
rally agreed vyith Mr. Hilder; but. there was some difference of opinion as to 
the number of sheep the land would carry. 


Reeves Plains., April 14. 

P kk se nt— -Messrs. Folland (chair), Alexander. George, Arnold, Day, R. 
H. and w. Oliver, Shephard, and McCord, and three visitors. 

Cost of Harvesting with Binder. —Considerable discussion took place 
on figures quoted by Professor Perkins in his report on the Roseworthy har¬ 
vesting operations. Members strongly commented on the statement that 
30 acres, averaging 1$ tons of hay per acre, could be out for £4 3s. They 
considered the figures much under the actual outlay, and several intimated 
that they would be glad to sell their binders if the College authorities, or any¬ 
one else, would cut their crops for them at the price, stated. The following 
resolution was carried -“That the members are staggered at Professor Pern 
kms estimate- of oast of binding 30 acres of crop. 53 

Protecting Haystacks from Mice.— Mr. George said that, as a buyer 
ot hay, he could speak from experience of the losses caused by mice." A 
simple and effective means of preventing mice, getting at the stacks would 
mean the saving of thousands of pounds annually. He had thought of building 
liis stacks on short posts, and placing something round the posts to prevent 
mice climbing up. Mr. Alexander suggested fixing galvanised iron Severn 1 
inches in the ground all round the stack, allowing it to lean against the 
stack, lhis would cost a little at first, but the iron would last for a number 
ot years. Mr. Shephard said he saw in the North iron set in the ground, and 
th© turned over; this was to keep mice out of a shed., and was 

said to be effective, [borne time ago the folio-wing plan was stated by a farmer 
to have proved effective: —Around the site of the stack iron was let into the 
ground to a depth of about 6 inches, the iron having a slight lean outwards 
above ground, A few pieces of wood were laid from the bottom of the stack 
to the top of the iron, to permit any mice brought in with the hay to escape. 
As the mice could not climb up the iron from outside, the stack was soon 
cleared.—E d.j 

Pickling Wheat.— Discussion took place on relative merits of formalin 
ind bmestone for pickling wheat. Mr. Day found formalin an effective pre¬ 
ventive of smut; but he thought it injured the grain more than did blue- 
stone^ The Chairman was a strong believer in Milestone. He did not con¬ 
sider it necessary to pickle the seed every year*; if done thoroughly once in 
three years that would suffice. Members passed a resolution in favour of 
pickling wheat with bluestone. 
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Wepowle, April I8» 

Puksent- 'Messrs. Gale (chair), Crocker, Bishop, Heliir, Roberts, 
McNamara. ami Hallkkiy /Hon. See-.;, and two visitors. 

Depth, to Sow Wheat.- . Discussion on this subject took place, members 

generally favouring shallow sowing. Two inches was considered the limit, and 
in dry ground shallower than that. One member considered the deeper sown, 
within reason, the better, provided the land was wet. 


Eiidumcfa, April I7» 

Present Messrs. Walter (chair), Martin, Kluske, Schiller, Sieber, Pfitz- 

uer, and Weil, 

Impeoveaient of Horse Stock. —Mr. J. von Bertouch forwarded paper 
rm • •Stallions at Shows, and Improvement of Horse Stock,’' to the following 
effect One of the principal items in the prize-lists of the country shows 
should be the classes tor stallions: but the district in which the show was 
held should receive some benefit from the services of the stallions exhibited, 
ft was important that the best available stallions should be secured, but it 
often happened that the first-prize- animal was quite unworthy off that dis¬ 
tinction, and many off the stallions were unsuitable for breeding purposes. 
Then frequently stallions were brought long distances to compete at country 
shows, without’ any opportunity being given to breeders in the district to 
secure their services. He favoured offering substantial prizes for both 
draught and roadster horses, on condition that the winners should serve a 
certain number of mares at a- stated price in the district. By doing this the 
district would benefit, and there would be some encouragement to stock- 
owners to purchase first-class stallions. Funds for such prizes could be raised 
by imposing a licence fee of £10 or less per annum, and it should also be 
provided that all stallions travelling for hire should be subject- to veterinary 
examination for soundness. This would soon result in an improvement of 
•stock ; inferior stallions _ would be castrated. Owners of stallions desirous 
of travelling them, for hire should be compelled to submit the horses to ex¬ 
amination, and he would also make it punishable for the owner of a mare to 
make use of the- services of an unlicensed stallion. Similar action is taken 
in many European countries. In some the Government keep stud farms to 
provide .suitable stallions, while others subsidise approved stallions: but all 
are required to pass a veterinary examination, Under the scheme he sug¬ 
gested the 'money should be allotted to the Agricultural Societies in the dis¬ 
tricts where the money was raised, and pro-vision should be made for offering 
prizes to be competed for by the progeny of previous years* winning stallions. 
The same stallion should not be permitted to take the prize for more than 
two or three years in succession, nor to travel the district for more than 
three or four years. He urged the members of the Bureau to take this matter 
up. and ask the Government to impose a tax on stallions. 


Ang-aston, April 15, 

Present- --Messrs. Rund-le (chair), Friend, Player, A. and S. 0. Smith 
Salter, Snell, Trimmer, Sibley, Evans, Plush, Thome, Shannon, and'Mat¬ 
thews (Hon. Seed, and seven visitors. 

Marketing of Produce.— Considerable discussion took place on coopera¬ 
tive action on the part of fruitgrowers. Members recognised the benefit to 
be derived from a uniform system of grading fruit, better packing, prevention 
over-supply of any one line, and the securing of fair prices for "the produce 
A strong co-operative society to push tine sale of the produce throughout the 
Commonwealth would be of great advantage to growers, and could' regulate 
supply when prices were low. Mr. Waiter Smith, of Yalumba, gave an 
interesting account of a recent- trip through India. 
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DATES OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU* 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

Ardrossan 


May 17 

June 14 

Minlaton 

May 6 

June 10 

Bagster 


20 

17 

Morchard 

13 

— 

Balaklava 


— 

10 

Morgan 

13 

10 

Booleroo Centre 


16 

13 

• Morphett Vale 

16 

_ 

Bowhill 


6 

3 

Mount Remarkable 

1 18 

15 

Brinkworth 


5 

2 

Nantawarra 

17 

14 

Burra 


19 

16 

Naracoorte 

13 

10 

Cherry Gardens 


16 

13 

Norton’s Summit .. 

19 

16 

Clare 


19 

16 

Onetree Hill 

18 

15 

Clarendon 


8 

— 

Orroroo 

12 

9 

Colton 


6 

3 

Penola 

13 

10 

Crystal Brook 


13 

— 

Petina 

20 


Eudunda 


15 

19 

Pine Forest 

16 

13 

Finniss 


1 

5 

Port Broughton 

13 

17 

Forest Range 


IS 

15 

Port Elliot 

20 

17 

Gawler River 


19 

16 : 

Port Lincoln .. 

19 

17 

Gladstone 


6 

_j 

Port Pirie ...j 

13 

10 

Golden Grove 


IS 

15 

Redhill ..! 

16 

_ 

Gumeracha 


15 

12 : 

Richman’s Creek ...j 

22 

19 

Hartley 

* * i 

19 

— 1 

Riverton .. j 

20 

17 

Inker man 

1 

'• *! 

16 

13 j 

Reeves Plains 1 

19 

_ 

J ohnsburg 


18 

17 !| 

Stockport 

15 

12 

Kanraantoo 


19 

16 ; 

Strathalbyn 

15 

19 

Kingscote 


8 

12 : ! 

Utera Plains 

20 

17 

Kingston 


27 

24 

Virginia 

15 

12 

Koolunga 


18 

15 

Wandearah 

15 

12 

Koppio 


18 

15 

Wepowie 

16 

.13 

Longwood 

* ■ i 

20 

17 

Whyte-Yarcowie . j 

20 

17 

Lyndoch 

| 

18 

13 

Willunga . j 

6 

3 

Maitland 


6 

3 

Wilmington 

17 

14 

Mailala 

> t ! 

1 

5 i 

W ilson 

13 

— 

Mannum 


19 

16 

Woodside 

15 

_ 

Meningie 


13 

10 i 

Woolundunga 

6 

3 

Millicent 


4 

1 ! 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


Labor Bureau, 

Number of persons registered and found employment hy Government Departments 
and Private Employers from March 29 to April 25, 1905. 



Number Registered. 

j 

Trade or Galling. 


! Number 

j Employed 


Town. Country. 


Laborers and youths 

38 49 

182 

Masons and bricklayers 

1 1 

— 

Carpenters 

— — 

1 

Boilermakers and assistants,.. ... ...: 

1 — 

I 

Blacksmiths and strikers 

— _ 

1 

Fitters and tamers... ... ... ... ■ 

2 _ 

2 

Enginedri vers and firemen ... ... ... : 

2 1 

— 

Moulders 

— — 

3 

Brasstinishers ... ... ... ...j 

— 1 I 

i i 

Ironworkers and plumbers ... 

O ; _ 

— 

Painters ... ... ...- ...i 

1 ~ 

2 

Compositors ... ... ... 

1 — 

1 ■ — 

Watchmaker ... ... ... ...1 

1 ~ 

_ 

Warders ... ... ... ,.. ! 

2 _ 

_ 

Apprentices ... ... ... 

14 1 

2 

Cleaners ... ... ... ... : 

(» 14 

5 

Porters and junior porters ... ... ... 

io : {» 

3 

Rivet boys ... ... ...! 

2 •— 

— 

Totals 

83 : 73 

203 


April *25, 1905 A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk. 



Priotet by Hmsej A Gillingham, 26 and 28, Way month Street, Adelaide 
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GENERAL MOTES, 

Agricultural Bureau Membership. 

In accordance with the decision of the Council of Agriculture, one- 
tliird of the members of each Branch of the Agricultural Bureau must 
retire during the present month. This, of course, does not mean that 
these members will sever their connection with the Bureau : every one of 
them is eligible for re-appointment. The main purpose of the provision 
for the retirement of one-third of the members is to afford Branches the 
opportunity of quietly dropping undesirable members, viz., those who 
will not attend regularly or take any interest in the work of the Bureau. 
The rule adopted by the Council is that the members lowest on the at¬ 
tendance roll for the year shall retire. Where the exact number cannot 
be determined in this way, i.e.. if two or more have the same record, 
lots should be drawn. While-each Branch may decide for itself when 
and how the question of re-no ini nation of members shall be settled, there 
is little doubt that the most satisfactory way will be to at once re-nomi- 
mite those of the retiring members whose services it is desirable to retain. 
If this is clone, these gentlemen may be treated for all practical pur¬ 
poses as having continued uninterruptedly as members. Hon. Secre¬ 
taries of Branches should, prior to the June meeting, prepare a state¬ 
ment showing the number of meetings attended by each member during 
the year, and at the meeting complete the statement. Before the meet¬ 
ing closes, the names of the members to retire should be mentioned, and, 
as before stated, if it is considered desirable to do so, a' resolution may 
be carried re-nominating any number of the retiring members. In the 
event of there being 16 members of a Branch five will retire, but if there 
are 17 on. the roll the quota will be six. 


Reduced Freights for Butter. 

It has been recently announced that the dairy factories of Victoria, 
working in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture of that 
State, have entered into a contract with the representatives of the Lund, 
White Star, and Aberdeen lines of -steamers for the conveyance of butter 
to London, at a charge of. §d. per Sb. This represents a reduction of 50 
per cent, on prices charged by the mail companies in the past, and will 
prove an immense boon to the butter producers of Australia, as the mail 
companies have also reduced their charges to 7-16d., with certain dis¬ 
counts to loyal shippers. This effectively disposes of the bogey that the 
Sea Carriage of Goods Act imposed such hardships on the shipping com¬ 
panies that the trade in refrigerated products would have to be drop¬ 
ped or freights .increased to- cover, the additional responsibilities placed 
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on the shipping companies. In view of the extreme rates charged for 
fruit, and the additional tonnage that will be available, it behoves the 
fruitgrowers of Australia to combine to demand a reasonable reduction 
in present charges. The development of our fruit industry depends 
very largely upon our ability to sell fruit in Europe at 9s. to 10s. per 
case, and without a considerable reduction in freights and other charges 
this price does not leave sufficient margin for the grower. 


Export of Pears* 

During the past fruit season considerable quantities of pears have 
been exported to Europe. Unfortunately, much of this fruit has ar¬ 
rived in bad condition, and has realised only a few shillings per case. 
On the other hand, fruit that arrived in good order has sold at from 
15s. to 30s. per case. It is evident, therefore, that when we discover 
the conditions under which pears will carry to Europe in good order 
there will be a marked development in the pear industry. South Aus¬ 
tralia can grow pears of exceptional quality, and these pears will keep 
in the ordinary gardener’s storehouse for three or four months, yet they 
do not carry in cool storage to London, a voyage of six or seven weeks. 
Why this should he is difficult of explanation. Too close packing of the 
cases and insufficient ventilation, with consequent heating of the fruit, 
may be important factors. 


Booming: New Fruits* 

Recently much has been published concerning the work accom¬ 
plished by Luther Burbank, of California, in the improvement of fruits. 
This generally has been of such an extravagant character as to tend to 
discredit the good work done by that able horticulturist. In a recent 
issue of The California Fruitgrower Mr. Burbank protests strongly 
against the ridiculous statements being made and the false impressions 
which they convey. Many of the claims he is alleged to have made for 
some of his recent horticultural creations he repudiates. He mentions 
the glowing advertisements concerning one of his new plums. He stated 
that this is a very good plum for certain purposes, and was sold to a 
firm of nurserymen on the distinct condition that it should only be 
represented for what it really was. Instead of this, however, the firm 
published illustrations four times the natural size of the plum, and, to 
use his own words, “My description was garbled, sentences transposed 
and changed, until I was made to say the opposite to what I did say.” 
The fruit, in short, was represented to be of exceptional value for all 
purposes for which plums are grown, whereas such was not the case. 
Fruitgrowers are well advised to accept the nurserymen’s descriptions 
of new fruits with more than a grain of salt. 
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South Australian. Wines. 

The export of South Australian wine to the neighbouring States 
has progressed by leaps and bounds since the accomplishment of federa¬ 
tion. That this increase in our export is causing heartburning amongst 
Victorian winemakers is evident from statements published in the Mel¬ 
bourne papers recently. The growers state that the industry is in a bad 
condition, and that this is due to competition with “cheap adulterated 
wine from South Australia.” The motive underlying this statement is 
shown in the context, viz., that our exports to Victoria during the 
three years, 1898, 1899, and 1900 totalled 258 gallons, and during the 
three years ending December 31, 1904, reached 165,959 gallons. Some of 
the leading newspapers have devoted considerable space to the alleged 
iniquities of the South Australian winemaker, and state that the fact 
that the Victorian winemaker is subjected to stricter laws than the 
South Australian maker is hampering the former. As, however, the 
same law in regard to adulteration applies to all wines sold in Vic¬ 
toria, whether made locally or in South Australia, the absolute futility 
of the above argument is apparent. Added to this is the fact that 
numerous analyses of our wines by the Victorian health authorities have 
failed to disclose any adulteration. It is true that a few samples con¬ 
tained more sodium chloride than the Victorian law permits, but we 
know that grapes grown on certain soils naturally contain more salt than 
the standard set up in the Victorian Act. In regard to alleged adul¬ 
teration, South Australian wines have nothing to fear from fair com¬ 
parison with those of the nei a no During States. 


Caterpillar Plague In the South-East, 

For many years the oat crops in the South-East have at intervals 
been devastated by caterpillars. A prominent farmer stated recently 
that the oat crop in the Millicent district was reduced by fully 10 
bushels per acre by these caterpillars, several very promising crops not 
being worth harvesting, while scarcely any but suffered severely. While 
the severity of the attack varies from year to year, it is stated that the 
pest is becoming more destructive. Where the caterpillars travel from 
crop to crop various methods have been adopted, with more or less suc¬ 
cess, for checking their progress, but.the greatest mischief is done by the 
immense numbers of caterpillars which hatch out from the eggs which 
are laid by the moths on the oat plants. ' The magnitude of the losses 
caused by these caterpillars renders the discovery of some effective way 
of dealing with them a matter of great importance, not only to the 
South-Eastern farmers, but to the State generally. A careful study of 
the habits of this particular caterpillar would be necessary to determine 
when and where' preventive measures would be most effective. 
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Feed for Stock. 

There is little doubt that in the near future more stock will be 
carried on the average farm in this State, and that a greater proportion 
of the raw material produced on the farm will be converted into a more 
valuable and concentrated product. Before, however, any great pro¬ 
gress in this direction can be made, greater attention will need to be 
paid to the growing of fodder crops. In this connection, the particulars 
given by Mr. Mills, of Kanmantoo Branch, and Mr. Kilsby, of Penola 
Branch, are worthy of careful study. The amount of succulent green 
feed that can be grown on a few acres of well-prepared land is surprising. 
It will also be found that stock make better use of the ordinary grass or 
stubble if a small paddock of green feed is available as a change. In 
this direction the most promising crops to grow are kale, rape, maize, 
sorghum, and lucerne. 

Lig’ht-wefg'ht Manure. 

Quite a number of complaints are being made by farmers that where 
manure is delivered ten bags to the ton there is often considerable short¬ 
age in weight. A number of instances are given where supposed 2 cwt. 
bags contain from 218 Ih. to 224 lb., instead of 226 lb. gross. These com¬ 
plaints refer mainly to imported brands, but local brands are not en¬ 
tirely exempt. To a certain extent farmers have the remedy for this in 
their own hands, viz., to refuse to accept English weights, or 10 bags to the 
ton. "We believe the short weight is due mainly to evaporation of 
moisture, and though the local works usually allow about 2 !b. to cover 
this, it may happen that if the manure is in the bags for three or four 
weeks it will lose several pounds in weight. This being the case, farmers 
who test the weights of the manure should do so immediately on receipt 
of the consignment. It should also be remembered that the samples 
from the local works that are tested by the Department are drawn from 
the bags that are freshly filled, and if these show the manure to be up 
to the guarantee any subsequent loss in the gross weight means that the 
manure is more concentrated ; in other words, there is just as much 
plant food present, but less water. 

Smoked Rabbit. 

Within the past few months considerable interest has been mani¬ 
fested in the proposal to utilise the rabbit in the preparation of an 
extract of meat. The scheme as outlined seems feasible, but there is the 
one great drawback that the rabbits must be brought to the works. 
This entails considerable cost and labour, besides much loss of carcases 
during the hot weather. In the report of the Davenport Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau an account is given by Mr. A. McDonald of a 
method of curing rabbits where they are trapped. The salt, smoked 
rabbit prepared by Mr. McDonald is attractive in appearance and also 
very tasty. The plant required is very simple and in¬ 
expensive, and can be moved from place tp place as 
rendered necessary by the prevalence or otherwise of 
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the rabbits. Practically all losses are avoided, and as the weight of 
the treated carcase is less than that of the fresh rabbit, carriage is 
reduced to a minimum. If care is taken to put this product on the mar¬ 
ket in good condition there should be a considerable demand, both 
locally and for export. The scheme, at any rate, is worth a thorough 
test. 


Foxes. 

Complaints are coming from all quarters of the depredations of 
foxes, which are everywhere invading fresh districts. Organised and co¬ 
operative effort on the part of landholders in poisoning foxes should be 
taken in hand, especially in those districts where they are not yet very 
numerous. The following note has been supplied to the daily press by 
Mr. Harry Bickford, the well-known stockowner: —“Some years ago we 
were troubled in the South-East with wild dogs. At that time we 
adopted the plan of putting a bell on one in every fifty sheep to scare the 
clogs, and at the same time kept traps and strychnine always out as 
destroyers. We are pleased to say we are now seldom troubled with wild 
dogs. This year, with our ewes in lamb, we put amongst the flock dry 
sheep with bells on th~ir necks (72 bells), and poisoned our country tho¬ 
roughly with strychnine baits. We are pleased to say the loss of lambs 
tip to date has been small, while the deaths of foxes have been over 40.” 


Roseworthy Agricultural Experimental Vineyard. 

Good rains having fallen during April, sufficient to soak the soil to 
a fair depth, the ploughs were put into work as early as possible. The 
rains have been good, having come in falls of one half-inch to one inch 
at a time. With intervals of fine weather in between, the work has 
been pushed on rapidly. The first ploughing is now well in hand. 
Pruning has been started, both on the vines and on the fruit trees. 
On one plot of vines—three acres of Carbenet Sauvignon—field 
peas were sown, to be ploughed in later as green manure. The soil was 
scarified up and the peas sown at the rate of two bushels to the acre. 
The seed was drilled in with 2 cwt. of super per acre. The rainfall up 
to the end of April totalled 4*58 inches, distributed as follows;—Janu¬ 
ary, 2*27; February, 0*13 ; March, 0*08 ; April, 2*10. 

Inspection of Fruit and Plants. 

During the month of May the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act admitted 5,599 bushels of fruit and 68 packages 
of plants. The fruit, as usual, consisted almost exclusively of tropical 
fruits from Queensland. The exports consisted of 6,727 bushels of fruits, 
88 consignments of plants, and 3,174 packages of vegetables. Of the 
above quantities 378 bushels of bananas were destroyed owing to being 
overripe, and 10 parcels of plants were detained owing to the absence of 
the necessary declarations respecting the absence of phylloxera from the 
gardens wherein they originated. 
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THE APPLE MUSSEL SCALE, OR OYSTER-SHELL 
BARIC LOUSE 

(Mytilaspis pomorum, Buuehe/ 

By George Quinn, Horticultural Instructor. 

During the last two or three seasons apples to which a few of these 
insects were attached have been occasionally observed in our markets. 
As far as could be ascertained these infested fruits had been brought 
from a few isolated spots in the wetter and cooler portions of the Mount 
Lofty Ranges. No evidence is at present forthcoming respecting the 
exact time of its introduction to this State, but the late Mr. Frazer S. 
Crawford, in his pioneer work on “The Fusieladiums and Other Insect 
and Fungus Pests,” which was published in 1886, states definitely that 
“the colony is yet free of this pest.” 

As no organised attempt had been made up to that time to collect 
information in connection with these orchard pests, and Mr. Crawford’s 
opportunities to indulge his great talent for such work were unhappily 
much curtailed by other duties, such a statement must, in the light of 
subsequent discoveries, be accepted with some reserve. The writer has a 
distinct recollection of procuring specimens—which the late Mr. Masked, 
of New Zealand, identified as this insect—upon apple trees in the neigh¬ 
bourhoods of Clarendon, Stirling West, and Balhannah, about nine years 
ago. From the nature of its attack it was inferred that the pest had 
been present in each of these places for a good many years previous to 
that time. During the same season its presence was also noted upon 
many fruit trees in the cottage gardens in and around the town of Mount 
Gambier. In most ,of these places its identity as an insect had not 
been suspected, it being regarded as an excrescence on the bark, by those 
to whom it was pointed out. Enquiries as to whether it was found upon 
the fruits produced no satisfactory information, but at once indicated 
some slight difference in the breeding of the insect compared with its 
habits in colder countries. 

This, then, is an introduced pest which, like most others we have, 
found an entrance into the State years before any system of plant inspec¬ 
tion or disinfection had been resorted to by the authorities in South Aus¬ 
tralia. It is probably the most widespread of all scale insects which 
attack orchard trees, and, according to Professor L. O. Howard, the cele¬ 
brated chief of the Division of Entomology of the United States Federal 
Department of Agriculture, it is found in all of the different divisions of 
the world where pomaceous fruits are grown. First recorded from Europe 
in the eighteenth century it is presumably indigenous to that part of 
the globe, but Professor Howard mentions an American account of it 
dating back to 1794, and expresses the opinion that this scale had pro¬ 
bably been imported into America on nursery stock by the early settlers. 
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Although called the apple mussel scale it by no means confines its 
depredations to that fruit tree. Dr. Howard records its presence upon 
'‘apple, pear, quince, hawthorn, buckthorn, raspberry, bush currant, lin¬ 
den, hop tree, bladder nut, horse chesnut, maple, water locust, honey¬ 
suckle, ash, elm, hackberry, cottonwood, willow and poplar trees in the 
district of Columbia, U.S.A.” From New Zealand, 'which is nearer home 
to us, the late Mr. Masked reported its hosts to be ‘“apple, pear, plum, 
peach, apricot, lilac, ash, hawthorn, sycamore, cotoneaster, and other 
plants.” 

It will thus be seen how wide are the chances of transmission being 
secured through the medium of the distribution of nursery stock, both on 



a b 

Plate I. 

Apple Mussel Seale (Myiilaspis porno rum) —a. Insects massed on bark of apple 
branch; b, Insects adhering to skin of an apple (both natural size), 
original. 

ornamental, as well as upon plants of economic value. Its distribution here 
through the medium of the fruits need not, to my mind, present a serious 
cause for alarm. 

Although the detailed life history of this scale has not been worked 
out in confinement here, obervations made respecting the varying stages 
in which the insect is found upon the trees at different seasons of the 
year indicate only slight differences which may reasonably be attributed 
to the climatic conditions. 

‘ If one of the “carraway seed”-' shaped shells, such as are shown spar¬ 
ingly on the apple, and more profusely on the limb, in Plate I., be lifted 
at this time of the year (May) small, whitish, powder-like bodies fall out. 
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These are the eggs, and if they are shaken on to a dark surface they 
shine with an opalescent smoothness. Viewed under a pocket magnifying 
glass of ordinary power they present regular elliptical outlines, and the 
contents give the eggs a colour and density of appearance resembling the 
partial opacity of milk when diluted with water. These eggs fill the 
larger portion of the cavity beneath the “scale/ 7 and, acording to Dr. 
Howard, the number laid by one female may vary from 42 to 86. In the 
few local specimens examined by the writer the higher number has not 
been reached. In the smaller end of the so-called “scale 77 the shrivelled, 
but yet living, body of the parent insect is found. The shape given in 
Dr. Howard’s figure, as seen on our Plate III., at fig. e } tallies ex¬ 
actly with local specimens of the female, as taken from her puparium. 
The eggs remain securely covered by this scale throughout the winter, but 
the mother insect shrivels up and perishes. When the warmth of the 
early summer time arrives and the trees have made a considerable growth 
of young twigs, these eggs hatch. The young scale insect which 
emerges is a very minute, whitish-yellow creature, with six legs, and 
equipped with a comparatively long sucking rostrum or beak, which lies 
folded upon its chest in company with several bristles or setae. These 
are shown on the larva figured at c on Plate III. This small insect 
crawls out upon the young twigs, and, doubtlessly after much effort, suc¬ 
ceeds in piercing through the bark to where the sap is freely flowing be¬ 
neath, and then settles down to extract this liquid nourishment. When 
multiplied by thousands, even the infinitely small volume of sap drawn 
by such an insect must prove a considei'able drain upon the energies of 
the tree. Some of the later individuals which hatch manage to ensconce 
themselves upon the developing fruits, but here, even on badly infested 
trees, the fruits with scales attached, up to the present, seem somewhat 
rare. Whether those found upon the fruits are belated members which 
have arisen from the winter eggs or early representatives of a summer and 
second generation, remains to be proved. Anyway, the shaded portions 
of the older limbs and the twigs are most attacked in this climate. As 
the fruits upon our apple trees are not prominent before the sun has 
attained great power, it would appear as if the solar rays had something 
to do with restraining the attack upon such exposed portions as the fruits. 
For the information of those who are not favourably circumstanced for 
procuring literature dealing with insect life it may prove interesting as 
well as instructive to explain briefly how this “ car r a way seed 77 looking 
“scale 17 is formed. • 

As will be gathered from the foregoing statements and from the 
accompanying plates, the so-called “scale 75 is not the insect, but only an 
inert covering or shelter under which it lives. There is no vital connec¬ 
tion between the “scale 77 and the insect, such as exists between the bivalve 
from which it derives its common English vernacular name, and the 
shell it carries and manipulates with such dexterity. "With the develop¬ 
ment of its shell the fish practically begins its period of independent mi- 
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grations in search of food: but, on the contrary, when the female insect 
forms its “scale'” its locomotions are finished, and its feeding position 
finally defined. Neglecting slight variations, the process of growth is as 
follows:—In early summer the egg gives rise to the minute larva pre¬ 
viously referred to. This in its turn crawls unobserved upon the bark 
and settles down to feed upon the sap. Ev such means it grows, and 
after a limited time casts its skin, which, however, adheres to the dorsal 
or upper portion of the body. From organs called spinnerets the insect 
secretes a waxy, fibrous substance, which sticks to the cast-off shell, and 
owing probably to the pressure due to the expansion and movements of 



Plate II. 

Apple 'Mussel Scale (Myiilaspis pomornm )—a. Ventral view of puparium of 
female, showing eggs and parent- insect: b } Dorsal view of same, showing 
skins shed at first and second moults on upper end; c, Insects on bark; 
d, Bomal view of puparium of male insect, showing first moult at apex; 
<?, Piparia of male insects on bark. The line on the right side of each 
figure indicates the natural length. ^ (After L. G. Howard, in U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture Year Book of 1894.) 

the animal's body within, this ‘’"scale” like covering is moulded into the 
shape we see. In fig. b , on Plate II., the small, oval-shaped terminal 
point represents the shell thus formed by this moult and the subsequent 
additions of the secreted matter. With the casting off of the skin, the 
young insect sheds its legs and simply remains attached to the 
plant by its sucking rostrum and setae' or bristles. These latter 
are plainly .. shown , in all ' of' the figures of the female insect as 
depicted on our plates. If at any’time the sheltering “’scale” or pu- 
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parium, as it is technically named, be removed, the 
insect is readily brushed from its position, and must 
inevitably perish, owing to its helplessness. After a further 
period of growth the insect reaches maturity and again sheds its skin, 
but still remains beneath the shelter it affords. This second moult is 
seen in the second and larger oval plate with a scalloped surface, which 
is depicted near to the top of fig. &, on Plate II. The remainder and 
major portion of the carraway-seed shaped puparium is gradually formed 
by the accumulated secretions from the animal. The insect we have 
thus far described is of the female sex, but having now reached matu¬ 
rity the services of a male are necessary to secure fecundation. The egg 
and larval stages, up to the first moult, are identical in male and 



Apple Mussel Scale (Mytilcispis pomorumj ■— a, Adult male insect; b, Foot of 
same; c, Young larva just emerged from the egg: cl. Antenna of same; 
e. Adult female, as taken from the “scale” or puparium. _ All greatly 
enlarged, lines and dots on right side indicating natural sizes. (After 
L. 0. Howard, U.S. Department of Agriculture Year Book, 1894.) 

female ; but, as the male, during the next stage, issues from the puparium 
as a winged insect, only one pellicle or shed skin is left behind in that 
structure. The puparium of the male not being required to shelter a 
large brood of eggs is not developed to anything approaching the size 
attained by that of the female. In figs. <1 and e, in Plate II., the some¬ 
what regularly formed puparia. of the male insects are shown, while in 
fig. a, of Plate III., the slender two-winged male is illustrated. The 
winged male insects of this species are exceptionally rare, or are seldom 
seen, as no record of their presence is forthcoming outside of the United 
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States. It in ay be mentioned incidentally that the winged males of 
nearly all. the Coecidkltn are not only microscopic in size, but exceptionally 
swift in movement, and as they possess no organs for the reception or 
assimilation of food their mission is evidently of a very transient charac¬ 
ter. Hence the difficulty of securing specimens. Soon after impregna¬ 
tion lias been effected the female prepares for egg-laying. In this 
species the eggs are extruded from the body into the concavity of the 
puparram until the space not occupied by the body of the parent insect 
is filled. The mission of the female is now fulfilled, and as the winter 
progresses she shrivels up and dies. This brief outline of its life his¬ 
tory shows clearly that it is not the worn-out female that demands at¬ 
tention from the owner of the infested plants, but the destruction of the 
eggs in winter and the young larvae in spring and summer should be his 
objective. 

The question which naturally interests the orchardist as well as the 
student of natural history is: Why has this insect not increased more 
rapidly, seeing that it has been present in some South Australian or¬ 
chards for upwards of a decade ? As remarked at the outset, it is only 
during recent seasons the My til as pis has been in any degree noticeable 
upon the fruits found in our markets. It may be asked whether some 
parasite lias not restrained it during former years, and more particularly 
when the use of poisonous spray washes was not so general as now. This 
supposition cannot at present be dismissed or upheld by any definite evi¬ 
dence, but it eom.es within the bounds of probability. Personally, the 
writer is disposed to believe that, like all other forms of life, this insect 
is slowly gravitating towards those localities wherein climatic conditions 
are congenial to its fuller development. All the world over, wherever 
the comparatively low temperatures have proved suitable to the growth 
of the apple free, this insect, when introduced, proves a pest, and there 
is no reason to assume that the cooler portions of this State shall es¬ 
cape any more than do those portions of Victoria and Tasmania where 
the mussel scale is a factor with which the fruitgrowers must reckon. 
It is very questionable whether in the drier, open country found in the 
Bar ossa, Clare, and Wirrabara fruit belts, where the summer tempera¬ 
tures are so high and dry atmospheres prevail, this insect would ever 
reach alarming proportions, as such conditions are restrictive upon most 
of the Coccididm, more particularly when they are in the larval form. In 
the cooler regions, however, of the ranges near Adelaide and in the 
South-Eastern portion of this State the fruitgrowers would act. wisely in 
“■'jpHowing a policy of care as far as it is concerned. In southern Tas¬ 
mania it is dreaded more than the eodiin moth, and strenuous efforts are 
beingforth to reduce its ravages. 

There are many remedies known which will destroy this pest, but 
the profitable' application of some of them is impracticable under our 
conditions. As described .before, this insect lives by the absorption of 
the juices of the tree, and these are drawn up through its sharp ros- 
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tram. It lias no organ through which it could possibly take in any 
solid matter, consequently no poisonous remedy spread upon the surface 
of its food plant can prove effective as a preventive. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all remedies, apart from‘removal by actual force, must 
act upon the Mytilaspis either by suffocation or corrosion, or both. By the 
former method the insect is killed owing to the entrances to the breath¬ 
ing tubes in its body—through which the blood is oxygenated in all insect 
life—being closed. In the latter, death is caused by reason of the ten¬ 
der skin of these animals being readily destroyed by the action of any 
corrosive or caustic substance. In either case , when dealing with a suc¬ 
torial insect, the antidote must be brought into direct contact with its 
body. Where only a few trees are grown, the old remedy of scraping 
away all dead bark and then brushing over the tranks and limbs with 
fresh iimewash, or with a solntion of caustic potash, during the winter, 
will reduce the pest. In large plantations, however, remedies which can 
be applied in a wholesale manner with mechanical aids alone are prac¬ 
ticable. Of these, spray washes applied by means of a good strong spray 
pump have thus far proved most reliable. At present the writer is not 
too confident of the value of the gas tent and hydrocyanic acid unless 
used in the summer, when these insects have pretty well all hatched out. 
The results of some fumigation experiments made upon fruits with the 
egg-carrying puparia upon them were not as conclusive as could be de¬ 
sired in securing the destruction of the eggs, but if there be a period of 
the year when no eggs exist outside the bodies of the females, then the 
gas tent treatment undoubtedly would do for this pest all that it does 
for the Aspidiotus scales upon citrus trees. 

The spraying compounds recommended by those who have put them 
to test are: — 


1. Lime, sulphur, and salt wash. 

2. Resin compounds. 

3. Kerosine oil emulsions. 

4. Red oil emulsion. 

The following are the formulae and methods of manufacturing these 
remedies: — 

Lime, Sulphur, and Salt. 

Take:— 

40 lb. freshly burnt quicklime 

20 lb. sulphur 

15 lb. crude salt. 

Place the 20 lb. of sulphur with 10 lb. of lime into a boiler containing 
enough water to cover them. Boil for about 1A hours, stirring the mass 
at frequent intervals. By such time the sulphur should be dissolved, 
and the liquid have assumed a dark amber colour. Next place the re¬ 
mainder of the lime (30 Bb.) into a barrel and slake it with hot water, and 
whilst it is slaking add the salt. When the salt is dissolved, transfer 
the contents of the barrel into the boiler and keep the whole boiling for 
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about half an hour longer. Then add enough water to make 60 gallons 
of wash. This wash may only he applied when the trees are leafless and 
dormant. The operators should oil their hands and faces well before 
starting to spray, and gloves must be worn by those using the hoses. 
This spray is a good insecticide, a fairly.good fungicide, and will very 
effectively kill all mosses and lichens growing upon the trunks and limbs 
of the trees 

Resin Compound. 

There are several recipes for resin washes, but the following is re¬ 
commended as proving more satisfactory in destroying eggs of insects:-- 
20 lb. common resin 

6 fb. caustic soda ('98 per cent, strength) 

5 5b. soft soap or 2 Jr pints of fish oil 

Place the soda into a boiler with about 10 gallons of water, and dissolve 
it by boiling. Then add gradually the crushed resin and the soap or 
fish oil in small quantities, stirring all the while. Boil for about one 
hour, by which time the liquid should resemble strong tea in appear¬ 
ance, and all of the ingredients should be dissolved. Dilute to make 80 gal¬ 
lons of wash. This wash may be applied without injury to the trees 
either in winter or summer. It should not he used in early spring upon 
very tender foliage, neither should it he applied during summer if the 
trees lack moisture around their roots . It runs through the hose and 
nozzles best when slightly warm, and if the water used in diluting the 
stock solution be warm, separation or precipitation of the resin is avoided. 

Kerosine Oil Emulsion. 

*2 gallons kerosine 
1 1). common soap \ 

, , , - or I gallon ot sour milk 

1 gallon soft water J 

Put the water, in which the soap is sliced and dissolved, into a boiler. 
When this is boiling, add the kerosine, and if the fire be confined, 
not passing around the boiler, put the kerosine into the vessel of soapy 
water ■ and boil it for a few minutes. Then agitate the whole with a 
syringe, force pump, or, better still, in an old churn, for about a quarter 
of an hour, until it thickens into a creamy mass, which on cooling has a 
jelly-like appearance,’ and will not leave an oily or greasy effect on glass. 
Where an open fire is used, the boiling soapy solution should be lifted off 
the fireplace to add the kerosine, and then, where no churn is avail¬ 
able, the whole should be agitated by being transferred as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible backwards and forwards, from one bucket to another, through the 
syringe or force pump. When sour milk is used instead of soapy water, 
the milk is brought to boiling point before the kerosine is added. Then 
the process of manufacturing is identical with the above. 

The emulsion will keep in this form, and may be diluted as required 
■ for use. A gallon of this emulsion could'be added to from 10 to 15 gal¬ 
lons of soft water to make a.spraying solution. The stronger form' should- 
: he used in the winter when the frees are hare , and the weaker in the 
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summer, when the foliage has emerged. Two applications, as directed 
above, have proved very effective for this pest in other countries. 

Red Oil Emulsion. 

This emulsion, as used in Tasmania, where the- Mytilaspis is more 
troublesome than in any other State of the Commonwealth, is reported, 
on the authority of Mr. A. M. Lea, Entomologist to the Government of 
Tasmania, to be effective when made and used in the following propor¬ 
tions : — 

Take— 

1 lb. common soap 
1 gallon red oil 
1 gallon soft water 

Dissolve the soap by boiling it in the water, then add the red oil as in 
making kerosine emulsion, and emulsify by agitation in the same man¬ 
ner as when preparing kerosine emulsion. Dilute for spraying by add¬ 
ing 14 gallons of soft water, making 16 gallons of spray wash ready for 
use. This emulsion must be carefully prepared, and it may be used with 
perfect safety only upon the trees when they are quite dormant. Mr. Lea 
pronounces it to be a most valuable remedy for this scale, but considers 
that even in Tasmania it should not be applied to the trees later than 
August, i.e., before the scaly coats of the winter buds begin to relax. 
Here, then, we should cease to apply this emulsion at least three or four 
weeks earlier. When in Tasmania last year I heard much in favour of 
this preparation from the growers who had actually used it against the 
mussel scale, but evidence was not wanting of the injury resulting from 
its somewhat careless use in a few orchards. 

In conclusion, one must urge upon growers that wherever these (or 
any other remedies for orchard pests, for that matter) are used, the 
work must be done thoroughly and intelligently, as half measures bring 
only disappointment and loss, not only of time, materials, and fruits, but 
of the desire to fight against such troubles. Don’t apply the expression, 
“It’s good enough’'' to anything which fails to possess the very best effort 
at your command. 


PICKL1MG OLIVES* 

By H. E. Laffer. 

It is such a common sight to see olive trees bearing large fruit which 
is rarely put to any profitable use that a few notes on the making of 
pickles might be useful to many. The fruit may be pickled either green 
or ripe, according to the taste of the consumer. 

The ripe fruit is the more nutritious and digestible, but the unripe 
fruit is the more popular. Only large fruit should be treated, and it 
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should be graded evenly, to get the olives of a uniform size. Care must 
be exercised in gathering in order to avoid bruising or otherwise damag¬ 
ing the fruit. The first operation is to extract all the acrid, bitter taste, 
and when this is accomplished the pickling is completed by putting the 
olives into brine. 

In order to determine the best methods of pickling olives, exhaustive 
tests were carried out at the Californian College of Agriculture. The 
results were given in a pamphlet printed in 1901, and I give the two 
most suitable methods recommended by the College authorities. The 
k '*'!ye*' used for extraction of the bitterness was caustic potash. This may 
be obtained from any chemist, and the purer it is the better. It may be 
remembered that, roughly, 1J oz. of lye dissolved in one gallon of water 
makes a solution of 1 per cent. The pickling should be done in jars, and 
the olives kept submerged by means of a floating piece of board. In 
treating the ripe fruit, it will be found advantageous to use salt in con¬ 
junction with the lye right from the start. 

To Pickle Ripe Fruit. 

Cover the olives with a solution of 14 per cent, lye and 2 per cent, 
salt, and let them remain for twenty-four hours. If bitterness is gone, or 
almost so, rinse in clean water and allow to remain for about four hours. 
If still bitter replace in fresh lye and salt. Then put the fruit in a 2 per 
cent, brine for twenty-four hours, when they should be placed in fresh 
brine for another clay. After this, leave them in 3 per cent, brine for 
three days: in 4 per cent, brine for three days; in 6 per cent, brine for 
three days; in 8 per cent, brine for 21 days. Finally place the fruit in 
bottles, cover with a 12 per cent, brine, and sea! the bottles. 

It was found that by placing the bottles of fruit in water and heat¬ 
ing them up to 80 Cl C., or 176° F., the olives were much improved, and 
kept far longer than those not heated. Again, after being in 12 per cent, 
brine for a week or so, it was found that by pouring off the brine and 
replacing it by clean water, and heating as before, the olives were much 
improved on account of the water extracting some of the salt from the 
fruit, thus rendering them more palatable. An analysis of the brine 
showed a strength of only 5 per cent. salt. 

To Pickle Green Olives. 

- Place the fruit in 2 per cent, lye solution for three to four days, until 
the bitterness has disappeared. The fruit should retain its bright green 
colour. Then place in' 2 per cent, brine for one day, following with 4 
per cent, brine for two days. Then 6 per cent, brine for three days, 
and 8 per cent, another three days. Finally, use a brine of 12 per cent., 
and bottle the olives. No heating is done, as in the case of the ripe 
fruit, but the brine should be well boiled arid allowed to cool before using 
for bottling. 
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CIDER MAKING* 

RESULTS OF INVESTIGATIONS BY F. J. LLOYD, F.C.S., F.I.C. 

(Continued from page 581.) 

Taints or Diseases op Cider. Oily Cider. 

In 1898 a large qnanity of cider in bottle became thick, so that it 
would pour out like oil, yet not- so thick as to be-what is termed in milk 
ropy. Hence we have termed it oily cider, though undoubtedly it is a 
species of ropiness. Oily cider, also called ropy, stringy, slimy, etc., is 
known in all cider-producing countries. The French term the com¬ 
plaint graissage , the Germans schleim bildung. 

The substances formed in the cider which give it this thick character 
are known to scientific men as mannite and gum, and are produced out 
of sugar. Hence the greater the proportion of sugar in the liquid the 
greater the quantity of these two substances which may be produced. 
As cider is usually filtered and bottled when it has a Sp. Gr. of 1.015 to 
1.020, it contains far more sugar than the cider which is kept in cask, 
which is generally filtered only after the Sp. Gr. has fallen to 1.010. 
Therefore, it is in bottled cider that the trouble is generally most marked. 
When the same cider has been partly bottled and partly left in cask, chat 
in bottle has been distinctly oily, while that in' cask has shown only a 
slight oily tendency. 

The three questions to which an answer must be sought when inves¬ 
tigating such a trouble are:—(1) What is the cause of this oily cider? 
(2) How does the cause get into the cider? and (3) Can the oily nature 
be cured ? 

1. The cause of oily cider, given by practical writers, is varied 
Some say it is due to: (a) heat; (b) the use of frost-bitten apples; (c) 
want of cleanliness in the casks; (d) want of tannin in the juice, etc. 
Those who treat the subject more scientifically say that it may be pro¬ 
duced (e) by a special kind of yeast; (f) by aerobic bacteria; and (g) by 
anaerobic bacteria, or those which cannot live in the air. Let us now 
examine these supposed causes seriatim: (a) Heat. Those who put it 
down to the heat of the summer mistake for the actual cause what ’*s 
only an augmenting influence. The same heat will be felt in many cider 
cellars, and even greater heat in some seasons, and yet there will be no 
oily cider. In years gone by heat was supposed to be the cause of many 
chemical changes which are now known to be brought about by micro¬ 
organisms. The reason why such changes are more pronounced in a 
warm season than in a cold is due simply to the fact that warmth pro¬ 
motes the growth and activity of micro-organisms, and so increases the 
amount of chemical change which they bring about, (b) The use of frost¬ 
bitten apples; and (d) want of tannin in the juice, have been proved not 
to be the causes at Butleigh; and ..(c) ■ want of cleanliness in the casks is 
most unlikely, as will be seen subsequently. 
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That it is due to some living cause is well shown by the following 
experiment: The sediment from a bottle of oily cider was collected and 
placed in a bottle of good cider. Two months after this cider had become 
oily. This experiment shows how very necessary it is, when any trouble 
arises, to completely destroy, and not to leave in, or even near, the cider 
house, that living bacterial matter which, in the form of sediment in 
bottle or cask, may, if disseminated, cause a veritable epidemic of tine 
complaint to which it can give rise. Pasteur found that some oily or 
viscous wine was caused by a bacterium, which, as it consisted of little 
spheres, having the habit of growing in chains, we should term a strep¬ 
tococcus. In many samples of oily cider, even after the most careful 
examination, I have been unable to find any streptococci or even cocci, 
so that in cider the change appears to he clue to some other organism. 
It has not been my good fortune to discover any exact description of 
either a yeast or any bacterium which would produce oily cider, and until 
these have been discovered, thoroughly studied, and most accurately and 
minutely described, it will be quite impossible to discover whence such 
yeasts or bacteria come, how they get into the cider, or how they are to 
be guarded against. It is a remarkable fact that while oiliness in milk 
and beer is known to be produced by many organisms which Lafar has 
described in his “Technical Mycology/' this author writes:—‘‘With re¬ 
gard to the ropiness of'cider, the most frequent malady to which this 
beverage is subject, nothing reliable can at present (1898) be reported.” 

(2) Putting aside for the present a consideration of what is the 
nature of the organism which produces this oily cider, we come to the 
second problem, how did it get into the cider ? The numerous sug¬ 
gested origins of the trouble have been tested one by one with all the 
care and thoroughness possible, and yet we are not in a position to say 
definitely whence it comes. Let me give some illustrations of the work 
which this has entailed. The oily cider was first markedly noticed in 
some which had been blended to obtain a liquid specially suited for 
bottling. For this purpose of blending, Mr. Neville Grenville had ob¬ 
tained some large barrels which, after being most thoroughly cleaned, 
were well waxed , with, paraffin. Was it the paraffin, was it the new 
barrels, or was it a constituent of the blend which had caused the oili¬ 
ness I Experiments were made with paraffin in fermenting apple juice 
and i:n old cider. Neither had any effect on the paraffin, nor did the 
paraffin affect the cider. The history of the barrels was most carefully 
investigated, and it was'found that, they had not previously contained 
oily cider, or cider which .subsequently became oily. Nor could any evi¬ 
dence be obtained to show that it was due to the blending. Subsequently 
two very oily samples were discovered, neither of which had been near 
paraffin nor in new casks, nor blended, thus finally disposing of our 
three' assumptions. Some blends which contained small cider were oily, 
and it was thought to be due' to the small cider, but this hypothesis was 
found to be untenable. ■ The cider .is' bottled at Butleigh in patent 
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screw-stoppered bottles, so that it might have been due to the bottles or 
stoppers becoming contaminated. It so happened that Mr. Neville 
Grenville had allowed a neighbour to have some cider and to bottle it 
himself in ordinary corked wine bottles. Fortunately, this cider was not 
all consumed, and the remaining bottles were sent to me. The cider was 
oily. Thus the bottle theory was disposed of. The fact that this cider 
had been bottled at Butleigh seemed to indicate that the atmosphere in 
the cellar was contaminated. On a careful examination of the records 
it was found that some cider was bottled on the 27th July, and another 
barrel was bottled the next day, the 28th July. That bottled on the 
27th was very oily, while that bottled on the 28th was excellent, and had 
no sign of oiliness. It is scarcely possible that any climatic or other 
conditions could so affect the atmosphere of the cellar as to render it one 
day capable of inoculating all the bottles with the microbe which pro¬ 
duces oily cider and the next day to be free from this microbe. 

Such are a few of the attemps to solve this perplexing problem. 
After full consideration of the results so far obtained the only possible 
causes that seem left are: —First, that the apples themselves were con¬ 
taminated ; or, secondly, that the water used for washing the bottles and 
barrels at Butleigh may be liable to contamination, though, as this water 
comes from good springs, it is hardly possible. There are, however, 
many facts which it is difficult to explain on either assumption, as, for 
example, why in such case all the cider was not oily. 

Some experiments started in 1901 regarding flavour in cider were in 
1902 concluded. It was then found that of three samples of cider made 
from distinct varieties of apples one was oily. This fact strengthens an 
opinion which has for some time been present in my mind, that the cause 
of oily cider is an organism or organisms growing upon 
special varieties of fruit under special conditions of cli¬ 
mate. Among the samples of oily cider which were kindly sent to 
me during 1900 was one showing the trouble to a very marked extent. 
This, after repeated microscopical examinations, appeared to contain only 
one variety of yeast, present in very small quantities, and three varie¬ 
ties of bacteria: (a) the most numerous w^as a very large, long bacillus; 
(b) less numerous was a very thin, fairly long bacillus; and (c) was a 
large micrococcus. 

The first experiment made was to place a portion of the cider into a 
clean, sterile bottle and shake it well up with the air,; the gases given off 
from the cider were driven out of the vessel with a current of air, and 
the cider was again well shaken. Having repeated this operation several 
times, the cider was found to lose its oily character and became as limpid 
as ordinary cider. This experiment seemed to confirm my former work, 
which showed the change to be due to anaerobic organisms. 

To check this, several plate cultures were started, each well seeded 
with the cider, and in varying proportions. A few yeast colonies grew on 
the plates, but none of the bacteria. There were one or two colonies of 
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bacteria, but when the organisms were examined tinder the microscope 
they were quite distinct from those present in the cider, and were pro¬ 
bably air contaminations, unavoidable in all bacteriological work, especi¬ 
ally when carried on in the contaminated and dust-laden atmosphere of 
the City of London. Attempts were then made to grow the organisms 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas. At first it seemed as if the work 
would prove futile : but after waiting for five or six weeks, some growths 
were visible on cider solidified with agar, and kept hermetically sealed 
in a moist chamber filled with carbonic acid gas. All these growths have 
been studied ; and when sufficient material was obtained they were taken 
to Butleigh, and freshly filtered cider was inoculated with the various cul¬ 
tures and with mixtures of these cultures, for it is quite possible that 
this complicated change in apple juice may be brought about only by a 
combination of two or more of these organisms. 

It may be that cider ordinarily contains constituents which inhibit 
the growth of the culpable yeast or bacterium, such, for example, as the 
presence of tannin in such quantity as is ordinarily found in the juice at 
Butleigh. In some samples of oily cider the yeasts have been more nume¬ 
rous, as also the varieties of bacteria ; and in one sample no organism simi¬ 
lar to the three above-mentioned could be discovered. 

(3) The remedies for oily cider which have been proposed are numer¬ 
ous, but have little scientific foundation. Racking into a freshly-sul¬ 
phured cask, adding glucose, cream of tartar, and pure yeast, re-fer¬ 
menting, racking, etc.: adding tannin: cacliou : crushed mountain ash 
berries: broken gall nuts; alcohol; Spanish earth; and aerating the 
cider, have all been suggested by various writers. It is said by some 
makers that if left for a time the cider will lose this oily character. 
Whether this were so or not could easily be proved, for which purpose 
bottles of oily cider were put aside. But the longer the cider was kept 
the worse it became. 

The result of some laboratory experiments convinced me that by 
aerating this cider it would lose its oily character. This aeration was 
easy to obtain on a small scale, but how to do it on a large scale was 
another problem/ After full consideration, the following experiment 
was made:—-The pomace from a cheese was carefully broken up and 
placed in a large open tub, the bottles of oily cider were emptied on to 
the pomace, the contents of the tub were well stirred, and after standing 
for twenty-four hours the contents were placed in the press and re¬ 
pressed as for the manufacture of small cider. The juice which came 
from the press had nearly lost its oily character. It was placed in a 
barrel to ferment, and partly lost the oily character and peculiar taste 
it formerly had, and subsequently turned out very fair draught cider. 
But it was not a good cider. The oily or slimy fermentation imparts to 
the liquid an unpleasant flavour which cannot be entirely got rid of. 
This investigation serves to show how difficult are the problems relating 
to cidermaking which science has to solve, and how necessary it is, if 
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any lasting progress is to be made, for such experiments to extend over 
the whole year, and not be confined- merely to the three months of cider- 
making. 

Sick Cider. 

I have nearly always found that sulphuretted hydrogen was present 
in, and given off by, “sick” cider, which is cider having an insipid and 
unpleasant taste and aroma. Whether this peculiar disease or taint in 
cider is due entirely to this sulphuretted hydrogen or not has yet to be 
determined, but it seems probable. This gas is sometimes produced in 
the fermenting juice soon after it leaves the keeve. At other times its 
formation appears to be delayed until a later stage in the fermentation. 

One cause of the gas being produced in the fermenting cider was 
soon discovered. The juice was fermenting in casks which had been 
“matched,” i.e., had sulphur burnt in them for an experiment, it not 
being usual to do this at Butleigh, as it is in some districts. Sulphur 
when burnt is converted into an oxide (sulphur dioxide), which is ab¬ 
sorbed by the juice; and probably the yeast, in its avidity for oxygen, de¬ 
composed this substance, robbing it of oxygen, and causing the sulphur to 
combine with hydrogen, thus forming sulphuretted hydrogen. This fact 
is of some practical importance. The object of matching cider, a custom 
still much in vogue, is to prevent fermentation. It seems evident from 
the above statements, which have been amply proved by experiment, that 
unless care be taken to obtain the cider in such a clear condition that the 
matching is likely to prove efficacious, it will not only fail in its object, 
but will also destroy the quality of the cider. 

What is Good Cider ? 

Having carefully considered the method of manufacture, the nature 
of fermentation, and some of the troubles of ciclermakers, we may now 
ask—What is good cider ? The essential conditions of good cider, placed 
in the order of their merit or importance are: first, flavour; secondly, 
good appearance, which includes both colour and clearness; and lastly, 
keeping quality. How to obtain these conditions has been the object of 
the experiments at Butleigh. To obtain flavour it is well known that 
first and foremost the introduction into the juice of any substance which 
would impart an unpleasant flavour thereto must be prevented. The 
various means which have been adopted to ensure this end have been 
described. If perfect purity of the juice could be ensured, then it be¬ 
comes evident that the flavour of the resulting cider would depend either 
upon the original flavour of the apples or apple juice, or upon changes 
which had taken place during fermentation. 

The flavour doubtless depends to a certain extent upon the original 
flavour of the apples, for if cider is made from one variety of apple only, 
and if this has a special, distinct, and marked taste of its own, such, for 
example, as the Foxwhelp, this flavour of the apple will be present in 
the resulting cider. Evidently, then, the flavour of other varieties of 
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apples which may not be so marked must still contribute to the flavour 
of the resulting cider. These flavouring compounds form an infinitely 
small part of the original juice, and their true flavour only becomes 
marked when all the sugar has been converted into alcohol. Even then 
they are to a certain extent masked by the other constituents present in 
the juice, as, for example, the acid, but when both acid and sugar are 
present they are considerably hidden. On the other hand, a small per¬ 
centage of sugar and of acid appears to enhance the good flavour. This 
is the reason why cidermakers are anxious to leave in the cider a certain 
amount of sugar. 

Probably the most difficult task of the ciderinaker is to retain in the 
juice this small amount of sugar, or, as it is often called, "sweets. 7 ' Un¬ 
fortunately, the desire to do so has outweighed all other considerations 
with some makers, more especially in Devon and Hereford, and, as 
often happens with things which are good in moderation, this desire hav¬ 
ing been carried to excess, has produced a greater evil than the one 
which it; was originally intended to counteract. 

Those who study these investigations into the manufacture of cider 
will find how to retain sufficient sugar in the cider without having it too 
sweet or needing to have recourse to preservatives. The tannin will also 
affect the flavour. But probably of most importance as affecting flavour 
are the extractives or non-fermentable substances present in the juice; 
and if these ai *2 in excess they will so cover the flavour due to fermenta¬ 
tion as to materially lessen the ralue of the resulting liquid. The influ¬ 
ence of these non-fermentable constituents was first noticed in 1896. It 
was considered somewhat .remarkable that, in the opinion of a great num¬ 
ber of those who tasted the cider made in that year, the small cider was 
preferred to the cider produced by the fermentation of the whole juice. 
After a careful study of all the facts, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that this was due to the smaller quantity of non-fermentable constituents 
present in the small cider. 

Experiments were started to test this view. Some apple juice from 
windfalls was fermented as usual in one barrel, while a portion of similar 
juice was diluted with one-half its own volume of water, by which the 
non-fermentable constituents would be greatly reduced, and sufficient 
sugar was then added to make the liquid contain the same amount of 
sugar as the whole juice. The result was a better cider from the diluted 
juice than, from the whole juice. It is probable that the amount of these 
non-fermentable constituents depends, partly upon the season, partly 
upon the variety of apple, and partly upon the care which is taken in 
the management of the orchard: but, considering their importance, it is 
evident that their further investigation will be necessary. As the 
amount of sugar, acid, tannin, and extractives varies in every sample of 
cider, it is evident that uniformity cannot be easily obtained in a bulk of 
liquid, unless some means exist for blending the juice either before or 
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after fermentation. Experiments which have been made at Bntleigh 
prove that, as a rule, blending the juice improves the quality. 

Another factor which plays an important part in the production of 
flavour in cider is the nature of the fermentation. This has been proved 
by the experiments with pure yeasts. The results of experiments showed 
that, to some extent, the flavour varied according to the character of the 
pure yeast employed. That 2 nade with yeasts obtained from grapes had 
a distinctly vinous flavour. That made with yeast originally taken from 
the Kingston Black apple had a slight flavour of the Kingston Black 
apple, but only very slight. That made with a pure cider yeast had 
more of the flavour of cider^ or perhaps it would be better to say did not 
bring into the mind the idea of any flavour other than that of cider. But 
in spite of these slight differences, there was an undoubted similarity be¬ 
tween all these samples, and this I attributed to the flavour of the original 
apple juice. 

It seemed to me, however, that neither the aroma nor the flavour of 
the cider was present in the original apple juice. The apple juice has, 
of course, a flavour and aroma of its own. But watch the juice as it 
ferments; the flavour, which is largely due to sugar, gradually disap¬ 
pears, so also does the original aroma. Indeed, if from accident or for 
experimental purposes the juice be allowed to ferment to dryness, both 
flavour and aroma have gone. Such a dry cider will contain (besides 
water) alcohol, a little malic acid (which is the acid present in the apple 
juice), some mineral matter, tannin, and about 1 to 2 per cent, of other 
substances—extractives. To what, then, will it owe its flavour? Partly, 
perhaps, to the malic acid, but, so far as is known, none of the other sub¬ 
stances give it any special flavour.. Some think that the flavouring mat¬ 
ter present in the apple remains intact in the cider, and that the flavour 
will depend mainly, if not entirely, upon these substances. To a very 
slight extent only is this true. I remember full well the first time I 
ever tasted such nauseous liquid, for no other word adequately describes 
it. I said to the men, “Well, that is useless: it might as well be thrown 
away.” I shall not easily forget the amused smile of contempt and the 
look of superior knowledge which came into the foreman’s face as he 
said, “Law, sir, that’ll come to hisself in time.” And it did, many 
months after, though rough, dry, and sour, possess an aroma and flavour 
which would justify one saying it was not such bad cider, as cider then 
went. I could not help comparing the difference to that which exists 
between curd as it is vatted and the ripe cheese obtained months after¬ 
wards. The absence of all aroma and flavour from juice which had just 
fermented to dryness convinced me that the aromatic and flavouring con¬ 
stituents subsequently formed are the products of a fermentation quite 
distinct from the mere formation of alcohol which first takes place. 
When, then, are they formed? 

When matured cider is gently distilled, certain volatile aromatic 
compounds, probably ethers, having in a concentrated form the same 
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bouquet as the cider itself, pass over with the alcohol. In order to 
determine when these substances were produced, the juice as it came from 
the press, and the same juice at intervals of a fortnight, was distilled 
and all the distillates were kept. These were subsequently compared, 
and it was found that no flavour or aroma was present in the distillate 
from the juice; that at each stage of the fermentation the aroma became 
a little more marked, but that no flavour could be found in the distillates 
until the cider was filtered. While it then showed marked aroma the 
flavour was only slight. These changes and the production of aroma 
and flavour are most marked in cider which has been in bottle for a long 
period. If, therefore, they are brought about by organisms which have 
been growing in the cider, these should be found in the sediments which 
are formed in the bottles. A number of such sediments have been ex¬ 
amined, and permanent preparations made thereof. These sediments at 
first are composed mainly of yeast cells; subsequently they are composed 
mainly of bacteria. Hence, that the yeasts are alone instrumental in 
producing the aromatic and flavouring compounds is, I think, doubtful. 

What part the bacteria play we know not; but we seldom find organ¬ 
isms present in any produce which are not actively engaged either for 
the benefit or the injury of that produce. Hence, as I am referring now 
to cider of the best quality, we must assume that these bacteria play an 
active and beneficial role in the ripening, if I may use the word, of that 
cider. Bacteria, therefore, appear to be the main cause of the ripening 
of cider; of those changes which are generally designated as secondary 
fermentation. But the amount of gas found in these bottles of cider, 
and the diminution of tiie sugar contents of the juice, indicate uiaadv 
that changes produced by yeast must also have taken place. What, then 
has finally become of the yeast cells? Are they disintegrated? And 
by their disintegration have they eontrihued to this flavour production ? 
Or have they supplied foods for the bacteria? All these questions need 
to be answered. The questions: What are these bacteria? Are they 
alike, are they different; are some capable of producing one flavour, 
others of producing another flavour? raise problems of still treater im¬ 
portance, which have yet to be investigated. 

Colour. 

We may now pass to a consideration of appearance. The. cause of 
the colour of the cider has been experimented upon. It depends partly 
upon the natural colour of the apple juice, partly upon the freedom of 
■this juice from extraneous.substances—as, for example, the juice of rot¬ 
ten apples—and partly on the treatment of the pomace after it leaves 
the mill and before pressing, for if then exposed to the air it gets darker 
and the resulting juice is more highly coloured. As w T e do not believe in 
highly coloured juice, precautions are taken to prevent all these sources 
of high colour. 
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Charnels is more difficult to obtain, especially with cider in bottle. 
It can be obtained in bottle by disgoi'ging, as is done in the wine indus¬ 
try : but the cost of this process would be prohibitive. It is easy to obtain 
a dry cider in bottle without much deposit, provided the juice is placed 
in the bottles immediately it comes from the filter, and is not filtered 
until nearly the whole cf the sugar has been fermented. There is a 
general opinion that sugar candy will not ferment if placed in the juice 
at this time, and experiments were made to determine how far this 
assumption was correct. But the sugar candy will ferment. That a cer¬ 
tain amount of fermentation should proceed in the bottle is necessary to 
give the cider “life,” and the difficulty up to the present has been to ob¬ 
tain this "‘life” without too much deposit. The value of the filter as a 
first means of obtaining a clear juice has been so amply demonstrated 
that nothing further need be said on the subject. The want of a cheap 
filter still exists, and any one who will turn his attention to the produc¬ 
tion of both a cheap and effective filter for cider will undoubtedly reap a 
rich reward. 

Lastly, as regards keeping quality. It has been found at Butleigh 
that if care is taken in obtaining the juice free from impurities in the 
first place, if the fermentation of the juice is carefully watched by means 
of the hydrometer, and, while allowed to proceed far enough, is yet not 
allowed to proceed too far before filtration takes place, and that if subse¬ 
quently the barrels are kept air-tight, the cider not only keeps well, but 
improves in quality by keeping. If the juice is allowed to ferment 
dryness before it is filtered, so that no subsequent fermentation takes 
place to restore life to the cider, it will be far more difficult to keep. 

What Kind of Cider Does the Public Want ? 

The great want of cider drinkers, especially of those who are taking 
it under medical advice, is a “dry” cider. Some would appear to desire 
an “extra dry” cider. I do not see how they are to obtain such an 
article unless they are prepared to pay a much higher price for it than 
they seem willing to do at present. The production of an extra dry cider 
of good quality is almost as difficult as the production of an extra dry 
champagne. If consumers would recognise this, and be willing to pay a 
fair price for the skill required in its production, there are, I am sure, 
many cider manufacturers who could, and would, make it. But one 
■might as reasonably expect to buy champagne at the price of claret as 
“extra dry” cider at the price of the ordinary sweet draught produce of 
the country. Some cider merchants say that the majority of cider drink¬ 
ers want sweet cider. This being comparatively easy to produce, is 
therefore likely to remain the chief product of cidermakers. But other 
merchants inform me that the growing demand is for a dry cider, and 
that, too, is my own opinion; hence, it seems certain that the introduc¬ 
tion of good dry cider would well repay any maker who would put it upon 
the market. 
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By careful attention to the information contained in this report, 
such dry cider can be made, though necessarily with more trouble than 
is requisite for the production of a sweeter liquid. In the future three 
brands of cider ought to be made, “A,” extra dry, that is containing 
not more than 2 per cent, of sugar ; “B,” dry, containing under 4 per 
cent, sugar ; and “C,” sweet, containing over 4 per cent, sugar. But it is 
worth bearing in'mind that 5 per cent, of sugar represents one ounce of 
solid sugar in every pint of cider, and those who like “sweet” cider should 
realise this fact. It may account for much of the evil effects sometimes 
attributed to cider drinking. There is this advantage about dry cider 
It contains more alcohol and less sugar than ordinary cider, and, is, 
therefore, far less liable to “go wrong.” The alcohol acts as a natural 
preservative, and the small proportion of sugar renders other changes 
improbable. The great difficulty is to prevent “acetiffcation,” and this 
can only be done by keeping the cider so that the air cannot gain access 
to it. The public taste has of late years gradually but markedly favoured 
“dry” wines. Place before the public a good dry cider and few would ask 
for wine. Landlords and tenants in cider-making counties should com¬ 
bine to develop the capabilities of this industry, and strive to retain for 
English agriculturists at least one source of income which the foreigner 
has not yet taken from them. 


THE MILKING MACHINE. 

By P. H. Sr ter, Dairy Expert. 

Every large dairyman knows, often to his sorrow, that the labour 
problem is the most difficult one he has to deal with. Hired labour is 
often difficult to obtain on a dairy farm, and sometimes is the reverse of 
satisfactory.. The full development of the dairying industry in these 
States is, I am convinced, largely bound up in the solution of this prob¬ 
lem. This factor in dairying has not been overlooked by those who 
make it their business to supply the wants of the dairyman, and various 
mechanical milkers have been placed on the market from time to time. 

For many reasons the earlier types of these milking machines failed 
to give satisfaction, but the present Lawrence-Kennedy machine has 
evidently come to stay. These machines are being installed largely in 
the sister States, and, with few exceptions, they are giving good results. 
On many of the large dairy farms in Western Victoria they have been 
in constant work for some time. It is to the adoption of the Gillies pat¬ 
ent teat cup that.the success of the machine is largely due. This cup is 
a great improvement on the old form, but, in my opinion, the weight 
could be reduced with advantage. 

The cost of installing the milking machines amounts to £30 each, to 
which must be added the cost of the boiler required to generate steam. 
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On many farms, however, boilers are used for other purposes, and but 
little extra outlay would be incurred in making the necessary connections. 
The largest installation of these machines in Australia has recently been 
completed on the farms of Mr. William Stephens, near Brisbane. After 
seeing the machines at work at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, in 
New South Wales, and making full enquiries as to their effect on the 
cow's, Mr. Stephens ordered thirty of them for his farms. 

The illustrations accompanying this article show clearly the wry the 
cows are secured and how the machine is operated. They also give un¬ 
mistakable proof that the eow r s are quite at ease. Before the teat cup is 



Plate I. 

Victorian Milking Shed, fitted with Lawrence-Kennedy Milking Machines, 
with Gillies Patent Teat Cup. 

attached, the udder of the cow is washed with clean water. The machine 
works with a 15 in. vacuum, which, on the admission of air through an 
intermittent valve, is partly broken, and the suction on the teat is re¬ 
leased, the vacuum falling back to a 4 in. one, which is sufficient to cause 
the cups to retain their hold on the teats. One great advantage of the 
milking machine is that the milk is not exposed to contamination from 
injurious odours prevalent in the atmosphere of most cowyards, nor can 
hair or dirt from the cow’s body or the milker’s hands find an entrance. 
This, of course, means that the milk is comparatively free from those 
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organisms which are responsible for objectionable flavours, and which 
assist to bring about rapid decomposition of the produce. 

I would not advise dairymen having less than thirty cows in milk to 
go to the expense of installing the milking machines, but, after some years' 
experience, I have no hesitation in saying that to the larger dairyman 
they have advantages. In installing a plant a fair thing would be 
to allow one machine to fourteen cows. The average capacity of the 
machine is seven to eight cows per hour, which is not equal to that 
of a good milker. Unlike the human milker; the machine will not kick 
or hit the cow. In no case have I found or heard of any trouble follow¬ 
ing their use, the cows, after calving, returning to their work sound in 
all quarters. Such is not always the case v hen the cows are milked by 
the hired labourer. Indeed, it Is surprising to notice throughout the 
Commonwealth the number of cows with blind, useless quarters. This 



Plate II. 

Milking Machine at work on Valuable Ayrshire Cows, owned by Mr, 
Brisbane, of Gowie Park Estate. Victoria. 

defect is largely due to imperfect or irregular milking, careless drying 
off, inflammation of the udder (mammitis), or to stocking of the udder 
for sale or show purposes. The latter practice is both cruel and in¬ 
jurious, . Where cows are not stripped out and well dried off the milk 
may coagulate and .form a small lump of curd at the top of the canal 
through the teat. This may block the passage and set up inflammation, 
with the consequent loss of the quarter. 

The milking machines can be run by the women equally as well as 
by the men. It is often stated, and truly so, ■ that they do not always 
strip the cows thoroughly,, and the dairyman has in consequence a ten¬ 
dency to look with disapproval on them. But, may I ask, is it not a 
fact that one of the greatest troubles of the large dairyman is that his 
milkers are too often'negligent in this respect, and require constant super- 
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vision ? I contend, therefore, that this is not a serious drawback to the 
milking machine ; in fact, it is somewhat of an advantage, as the dairy¬ 
man knows that it is absolutely necessary to strip the cows, while with 
the hand milker the owner's confidence may be misplaced, with the con¬ 
sequent loss of the richest milk and the probable injury to the cow. 
Failure to strip the cow also shortens the period of lactation. With 
heifers and young cows particularly this is a serious matter, as it is im¬ 
portant to develop their milking capabilities to the utmost, and it is a 



Plate III. 

Showing Gillies Patent Teat Cup. 

manifest advantage to keep them in for nine or ten months, even if dur¬ 
ing the latter period they only yield a small quantity of milk daily. 

The Lawrenee-Kennedy milking machine is easy to clean, simple to 
work, does not readily get out of repair, will not injure the cows or 
cause sore teats, and, unlike the hired labourer, takes but little feeding. 
I may acid that Messrs. A. W. Sandford & Co. have offered to iiistal at 
the Roseworthy Agricultural College Dairy one of these machines and to 
run it for a lengthy period under the supervision of the Dairy Instructor. 


GARGET 

(Congestion of the Udder). 

Garget is a disease of the udder usually affecting heavy milkers. It 
may occur at any time of the year, is not confined to any particular 
locality, and is not contagious. The udder being a very highly organised 
gland, any condition which affects the general health of the cow is very 
apt to involve this structure and show itself in the form of gargety milk. 
It frequently happens that a cow is affected with garget or gives bloody 
milk at more or less irregular intervals. Such animals should be ex¬ 
amined by a competent veterinarian, as it is quite likely that the animal 
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has some special disease of the udder, such as tuberculosis or actinomy¬ 
cosis. in that event the milk would be considered unfit for food, even 
during the apparently normal condition of the animal, though it may 
look perfectly' healthy. The germs might be present in the milk and 
transmit the disease to other animals using it. The presence of These 
germs in the milk could be demonstrated only with the microscope. 

Causes. 

Injuries (blows on the udder with stones, clubs, feet, or horns, from 
projecting nails, or edge of boards, sharp or cold stones): exposure to* 
sudden and extreme changes of weather; over-feeding on rich' food, such 
as cottonseed, peas, or beans: indigestion: sores on teats, or insufficient, 
stripping of the udder : it also frequently happens that a newly born 
calf cannot drain the udder completely ; overstocking of udder for an 
entire day or more, with a view to making a show of this organ for sale* 
purposes. 

Symptoms. 

Usually, the first that is noticed is the condition of the milk, which 
is watery, coloured with more or less blood, and containing a clotted;, 
stringy substance (casein). This is frequently followed by a white, pus¬ 
like fluid, and, in many cases, a very offensive odour. 

I ft Severe Cases the first symptoms to be noticed are first a chill, with 
horns, ears, and limbs cold. This stage, which lasts from a few minutes to* 
hours, is followed by a period of fever, in which the horns, ears, and 
limbs become unnaturally warm, and the udder is hot, swells, and be¬ 
comes more or less solid in one or more quarters. The muzzle is dry and 
hot: the temperature of the animal is raised, the pulse is full and rapid;, 
the breathing is quickened. The cow has little or no appetite, and she 
does not chew her cud. The bowels are more or less costive. The- 
amount of milk is lessened, and the 'flow may be entirely absent in the- 
affected portion of the udder. 

In MM Cases many of these symptoms cannot be recognised, and 
the first ones noticed are the swelling, heat, and tenderness of the udder.. 
If the trouble grows worse the tenderness causes the animal to straddle- 
wit h its hind legs. If the cow lies down she will lie on the well side. 
The above troubles may disappear in a few days and the udder resume- 
its normal condition. If not, it changes into a chronic form, in which 
the symptoms partially subside. The result is, the udder, or the affected 
part of it, becomes dry or forms abscesses. In the case of drying up the- 
parts may become hard and remain so permanently, or only until the 
next time of calving. If abscesses are formed they should be opened by 
a competent person and properly treated. Should infection take place* 
at any time (the entrance of disease germs into the affected part) the- 
result may be serious, and. may even cause the death of the cow. 
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Treatment. 

The treatment will depend upon the severity of the case and the 
stage in which the disease is discovered. If the animal is cold, two 
ounces of ground ginger given in a pint of warm water, or any hot drink, 
may cut short the attack. This must be given from a horn or bottle. 
Blanket the animal and rub her limbs with wisps of straw, making her 
as comfortable as possible. Moist heat should be applied to the udder 
by using heated wheat bran in bags, held in place by strips extending 
over the loins, between the hind limbs, and around the abdomen. 

Should the udder be very painful and the animal feverish, fomen¬ 
tations of hot water, as hot as the attendant’s hand can comfortably 
bear, should be applied for several hours, for about fifteen minutes at a 
time. This may be done by passing a sheet around the body, with four 
holes cut for the teats, and soft rags or bran packed firmly between it 
and the udder. After the fever has subsided, drench the animal with 
one or two pounds (depending on the age, size, condition, and strength 
of the cow) of Epsom salts, with two ounces of powdered ginger, in a 
sufficient amount of water. When the purging has ceased, one ounce of 
saltpetre may be given daily. The udder will need constant attention 
for some time in the way of gentle rubbing with camphorated oil, several 
times daily; at the same time gently removing all the milk, by squeezing 
the teat instead of pulling or stripping it. If this causes the animal too 
much pain, a teat tube may be used, but must be boiled thoroughly for 
five minutes each time before using. When the udder is not tender, 
thorough hand rubbing several times daily, with or without the cam¬ 
phorated oil, will aid in bringing about a normal condition. ['Tress Bul¬ 
letin/’ No. 139, Kansas Agricultural College.] 


DOES WHEATGROWING PAY?-A REPLY. 

By F. W. Coleman, Saddleworth. 

The publication in the March issue of The Journal of Agriculture of 
my estimate of the cost of growing a bushel of wheat on fallow land has 
caused much discussion amongst members of the Agricultural Bureau, 
and has -also been criticised in the neighbouring States. I propose, 
therefore, to reply to the various criticisms that have come under xny 
notice. 

To arrive at the cost of wheatgrowing, or, indeed, of any field opera¬ 
tion, it seemed to me necessary to know what it costs the farmer to send 
a man with team and implement into the paddock for a day. Given such 
cost as a basis the calculation becomes much simpler. I took as a basis 
the cost of a team of six horses with three-furrow plough, and, as far as 
possible, made my estimate from actual facts. 
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Feed. —The chaff was a mixture of sheaved wheaten and Cape oaten 
hay, mixed as cut: the long hay was wheaten, all clean, sound, and free 
from rust. 1 carefully weighed a number of bags of chaff and some 
score of sheaves to find the average weight. My horses w r ere fed exactly 
as stated, that is, with 46 3b. of good hay and chaff per day. They worked 
well on that alone, and finished the fallowing in good condition. Such 
feeding may not be enough for some heavy draughts, perhaps not for 
Mr, Huxtable's, of Virginia: it was for mine—medium, nuggetty 
draughts. As to cost, the value of such feed was 36s. 8cl. per ton, or 
Is. 8d. above local price for best chaff at that time. The value of all 
foodstuffs varies, but 36s. Bel. on the farm I considered a fair average 
price. Hay may be dearer at Penong, or horses there need more. 

Depreciation. — Team and Harness. —Horses are high in price, but 
£*20 a head for the team all round is fair value, and the 15 per cent, 
gives only seven years' work. I expect most of mine to work double 
that, or from four years to eighteen years old at least: but we must 
allow for risk of death or accident. Plough. —I put at £20. Mine cost 
£'18 10s., and I allow 80 days a year in use at least. Plough Shares .— 
My land, Bay of Biscay, is easy on shares. They seldom get bright at 
fallowing, and I have ploughed 5J- in. to 6 in. deep over 45 acres with 
one new set of three shares. My estimate was raised to about one share a 
day to meet the ideas of our Bureau members; this includes grease. 

Farm Labour.— I pay 20s. and board a week during seed and fal¬ 
lowing time. I know of nothing higher locally. 

Cultivation. — Ploughing. —My teams averaged over four acres a 
day, ploughing a 94-acre paddock. This, at 12s. for the. team, is 3s. 
per acre, Scarifying. —Perhaps eight acres a day is low, and the Hartley 
Branch seems to think so. Wear and tear is a trifle more than with the 
plough : allowing only twice the acreage the plough turned over, the cost 
per acre is half, or Is. 6d. Harrowing .—Seven horses with eight leaves 
do 50 acres a day without being pushed on this farm. Six horses will 
easily harrow 36 acres a day: that, at 12s. per day, is 4d. per acre. Cul¬ 
tivation seems high at Hartley. Seed.—This includes cost of pickle. 
The work is done at night. Drilling .—My drill teams cart out seed and 
manure (1 cwt. per acre) to the paddock, are then harnessed to the drills, 
and averaged over 12 acres each a day, drilling seed and manure on the 
first 200 acres sown this season, under Is. per acre. I cannot understand 
its costing 2s. fid. at Hartley. Polling. —This I did not allow for, because 
I did not roll my wheat paddocks last year. It is good farm practice' 
to roll, but I find it very difficult, partly on account of the land being 
sticky, and partly to find time to roll even the land under crop for hay, 
or that which is to be cut with the binder, so that the'crop for wheat is 
often not rolled. The cost would be about lOd. per acre. 

Carting to Market.— I purposely left this out, ■ because this can 
never be a constant factor. Wheat was carted from my neighbour’s. 
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farm past me to Saddleworth by a contractor, at 3d. a bag, equal to 
about 17s. a day. At Mannum it is very high, 6d. a bushel! 

Ooknsacks cost me 5s. 9d. per dozen, or Is. lid. an acre, leaving Id. 
for twine and 6|-d. per acre for labour, lid. per bag. 

Reaping. —I can strip an acre of wheat a great deal quicker than I 
can plough it with the same strength, yet at Mannum it appears to take 
as long for the team to strip an acre as it did to fallow it. I should 
have thought the cost high at 2s. 6d. 

With regard to Sundays and wet days: These, together with other 
matters, enter into the broader aspect of the question. Mr. Robert 
Townsend and others have discussed wheatgrowing from the standpoint 
of the farm rather than the acre, giving the cost of live and dead stock 
as well as expenses in working such a farm for the production of wheat. 
As a guide to prospective wheatgrowers such figures are most interesting. 
Mr. Townsend makes the cost 2s. 5Ad. per bushel. On a mixed farm such 
as mine, where dairying and sheep each return about as much as does the 
wheat crop,, it is not easy to say what expense in cultivation or crop is 
fairly chargeable to the wheat crop alone or to allot the time when teams 
are idle and the farm hands engaged at odd jobs or at unreproductive 
work. Such considerations make the estimate more complicated, and I 
wanted to keep it simple. Allowing for one wet day a week, the cost of 
feed for Sunday and such wet day, divided over the other five days, would 
be Is. lOd. more a day, ana raise the total cost per acre from £1 9s. 7d. to 
£1 11s. 4cl. The cost per bushel would be raised from 2s. to 2s. lid. on 
fallow land. Many Bureaus consider my estimate too low. Koolunga 
Branch doubts if wheatgrowing itself actually pays, and Millicent, Calca, 
Colton, Mount Remarkable, Mannum, Morphett Yale, and Arthurton 
Branches seem to be of the same mind. 

I regret that so many consider our great national product, of whose 
quality we are justly proud, is grown in this State at a loss—a poor 
lookout, and by no means likely to induce an increased rural population to 
settle on the land. I am very glad to join with Mr. Townsend, of this dis¬ 
trict, and say with him, “Wheatgrowing pays here ” I am satisfied wheat 
can be grown profitably at 2s. 6d. per bushel, after allowing for all rea¬ 
sonable expenses. It would appear that wheat can be grown at small cost 
at Morgan. They need no manure, probably because, unfortunately, 
they get no crop five years out of six. Their estimate of 11s. 7d. is not 
really low. 

If this discussion leads farmers to look into the cost of wheat growing, 
comparing the cost of cropping fallow and stubble, the consideration of 
this question will not have been in vain, even though no definite estimate 
of the cost of our wheatgrowing results. 
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THE DUCK. 

By D. F. Laurie. 

Duck-breed! ns is a branch of the poultry industry which to a great- 
extent is neglected in this State, and yet, if properly managed, can be 
made to yield a handsome profit. One great advantage of the duck over 
other kinds of poultry is its rapid growth and early maturing. Duck¬ 
ling's in prime condition can be raised fit for market or export in from 
eight to nine weeks, a period at which chickens, turkey j^oults, or gos¬ 
lings would find no sale here as articles for immediate consumption. Re¬ 
cently a well-known poultry enthusiast, who is keenly alive to the value 
of duck-breeding, told me that were he out of harness he could make an 
excellent living by breeding ducklings for the Adelaide market alone. 
Except at certain seasons it is a difficult matter to procure ducklings, and 
really prime specimens are scarce even during the season of plenty. 

Some people have an aversion to ducks because, if not carefully 
attended to, they make their yards very sloppy and dirty. On some soils 
this difficulty is somewhat great, but on porous, well drained, or sandv 
soils the conditions are more favourable. With proper attention, a 
smaller area of land is required for duck farming than for chicken rear¬ 
ing. It may here be pointed out that, although experienced breeders in 
specially favoured parts of the country could doubtless make a living by 
duck-breeding alone, this article is not to be taken as meaning that any 
inexperienced person can do so. 

Those readers who keep ducks at present may or may not know the 
points and commercial value of the different breeds, the best methods of 
feeding, housing, rearing, etc. Those who do not keep ducks, and who 
may wish to do so, may learn that it is more profitable to keep the best sorts 
for a given purpose. If every duck-breeder will discard the worthless, 
under-sized mongrels so commonly seen, and procure such modern speci¬ 
mens as can be kept at a profit, the main object of this article will be 
attained. Poultry breeding is gaining in popularity, and soon there 
should be a far better supply for market; inferior quality realises low 
prices, while for superior birds there is always a good demand. Then, 
as the supply of birds of good quality increases, we can cater for the ex¬ 
port trade, which offers a huge market for all poultry of high quality. 
I should not, however, advise any one to launch out on too extensive a 
scale. Experienced breeders know as well as I do what they can undertake. 
In urging the possibilities of duck-breeding, I wish to avoid the danger of 
unduly influencing the novice; at the same time, there are others who are 
prejudiced against poultry breeding simply because they are not ac¬ 
quainted with the facts of the case. Of two persons one will rear and 
market his ducklings at a good profit, while his neighbour can show 
only half-starved runts at the same age. Unfortunately, it is the un- 
[ successful, shiftless person whose opinions of the industry are expressed 
in the loudest tones. ; 
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Ducks can be kept at a good profit when every item of food has to 
be purchased, even at prices somewhat above the normal * the profit is 
proportionately greater when food is cheap, or has not to be purchased. 
A common mistake is in keeping large numbers of inferior ducks as 
stock birds; the adult duck is a great eater, and costs a lot to keep. If, 
however, a less number of birds of good strains are kept, there will be a 
longer breeding season, and at other times of the year there will be a 
good return for eggs. Many, in fact, the majority of common ducks 
lay from 50 to TO eggs a year, some flocks many less; from such the 
only profit is their increase; the eggs barely pay cost of feeding. There 
are strains of ducks of different breeds which lay up to and over 200 eggs 
a year, and which yield a profit for eggs alone. This is more the class of 
duck to be recommended, and they are as hardy and more pleasing in 
appearance than the mongrels. 

It is very gratifying to note that throughout Australia the duck is 
attracting attention. For some years breeding for market has been advo¬ 
cated by many writers in the poultry press, and within the last ten years 
the high laying powers of certain strains of several breeds have been 
pointed out as profitable for egg production. 

Duck Laying Competitions. 

The champions of various breeds of ducks have long pointed out the 
profits to be derived from ducks as egg-layers. Some months ago the 
proprietors of The Australian lien started a duck laying competition 
in New South Wales. At the end of March, nine months from the start, 
the leading pea (Buff Orpington ducks) had laid 888 eggs (an average of 
148 each for the six ducks), valued at £3 7s. 8d. The worst performers 
of the 19 pens were Muscovys, which laid 319 eggs* (an average of 53.1 
per bird), total value, £1 4s. 3d. Twelve pens averaged 100 eggs per 
bird and upwards. A number of prominent South Australian breeders 
have arranged a similar competition to be held at Mr. L. C. Debbie's 
poultry farm, Lyndoch. 

Although certain breeds have recently come before the public as 
great layers, there are strains of the older breeds which have excellent 
records, and this is an important point to consider when selecting stock. 
In giving details of the various breeds no undue stress will be laid upon 
any beyond its deserts. All have their good points; some are to be re¬ 
commended before others for certain purposes, as will be seen later on. 

Breeds of Ducks. 

The principal breeds of domestic duck, with the exception of the 
Muscovy or Musk (as it has sometimes been called) are descended from 
the wild duck or mallard. This duck, which somewhat resembles the 
Rouen in colour, is common in Europe and the greater part of North 
America. The Muscovy duck is a native of South America, and Dar¬ 
win, in his “Travels on the Amazon,”, mentions the bird, and remarks on 
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its noisv flight, owing to the rapid motion of the wings necessary to 
support so large a bird. This was in the early thirties. The Indian 
Runner, structurally somewhat different to other breeds, is claimed tc> 
have originated in India. The Pekin, a Chinese breed, is also noticeable 
for its upright gait, which in both breeds may be clue either to com¬ 
mon origin or to environment. Several modern varieties are of very recent 
origin, the result of various crosses : definite types are being fixed, and in 
some cases are permanent. Although the pride of place has hitherto 
been awarded to the celebrated English breed of clucks, the Aylesbury, 
the more recently introduced Pekin is finding great favour in England. 
As to the origin of the white-plumaged breeds it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Ambrose, of Ely, England, has some hundreds of white-plu¬ 
mage cl wild chicks in his decoys that were bred from some sports captured 
some years since: they are not albinos. As will be pointed out later on, a 
great disadvantage which the dark-plumaged duckling suffers is due to 
the fact that the pin, or immature, feathers are black, and detract con¬ 
siderably from the appearance of the bird when plucked and dressed. For 
this reason the Aylesbury and Pekin ducks, or crossbreds therefrom, are 
recommended for market and export. 

The Aylesbury. 

This breed has long been known in this State, and at times some 
very excellent specimens have been exhibited. Whether through lack 
of skill in breeding or bn account of our climate, the breed soon deterio¬ 
rates, and fresh blood must be introduced, thus preventing the forma¬ 
tion of definite local strains. To overcome this difficulty Pekin blood has 
been introduced by some breeders, and although to an inexperienced ob¬ 
server the carriage, bill, etc*., may appear in accordance with the 
Aylesbury standard, there are generally a shortening of bill and a thick¬ 
ening of head (too much cheek), which tell the tale. Show birds have 
also been bred especially to accentuate the massive look, combined with 
excessive Jcvrl, as demanded by judges. These points have not increased 
tlie market value by any means, the poulterers objecting strongly. In 
consequence, more favour has of late been bestowed upon the Pekin. 
Still, there is the fact that the Aylesbury ducklings command the best 
prices in London, and wherever used as a cross with Pekins add quality 
such as is approved in England. In view of the fact that crosses with 
the Pekin are common in England, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Harrison Weir, a breeder and fancier of sixty years' standing, should be¬ 
wail the fact that Aylesbury ducks of undoubted purity are becoming 
scarce. He claims that this breed was the earliest and most prolific, a 
good layer, broad in build, not too long, with fleshy breasts of the most 
delicate flavour, and of the finest quality. The original pure Aylesbury 
ducks had light, rose-tinted shanks and feet, while on the modern show 
bird they are bright orange in colour. The following appeared in The 
Poultry Vh ron irfe in IS55 y the result of enquiry among large and ex- 
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perienced breeders:—‘‘The reply from one and all is that the pure duck 
should be long and broad in body, the breast full, the legs strong and of 
a pink colour, the head large and bill long, bread and Hat as possible, free 
from spots, nearly flesh-coloured in the young birds, and more of a white 
in the adult, feathers close and white as snow all over.” Notwithstand¬ 
ing the fears expressed that this grand breed is in danger, the fact re¬ 
mains that during thirty or ferry years the size and weight have been 
almost doubled. The old idea that perfect specimens could be bred in 
the Aylesbury district only is exploded. Many of the finest specimens 


Typical Aylesbury Drake. 

ever seen in the show pen in recent years have been bred in Scotland. Mr. 
John Gillies, a noted breeder, has frequently had drakes weighing 12 lb. 
at six months old, and in 1897 one was- reported as weighing 131- !b. at 
this age. 

Taking the modern Aylesbury duck, with all the 'faults alleged by 
old-time fanciers, we have, perhaps, the largest (except Muscovy) duck, 
giving us a beautiful white skin, and flesh of the highest quality. The 
cross with the Pekin is highly recommended for Australia, and numbers 
of these'crossbreds when shipped to England have realised satisfactory 
prices. In Victoria I have at times inspected large numbers of very fine 
specimens in the show pens and in breeders’ yards, and cannot help re- 
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gretting that the breed is so neglected here. We sadly need a Waterfowl 
Club here to infuse more enthusiasm into our breeders and fanciers. 

The standard of perfection of the modern Aylesbury is as follows: — 
General Characteristics (Either Sex). —Read and Jerk. —Head, 
long and straight. Bill, long, broad, and strong. The head and bill 
measure from 6 to 8 in. Eye, dark and full. Neck, long, medium thick¬ 
ness, slightly curved. Body. —Breast, full and deep. Keel, very deep, 
-quite straight, and extending from just behind the legs to breast. Back .— 
Long and broad. Wings. —Strong, and curved close to the side. Tail. — 
Short, slightly elevated, with two or three curled feathers on the centre 
of the drake’s. Legs and Feet .—Very strong and thick in bone, well set 
so as to evenly balance body. Toes. —Straight, connected by the web. 

General Shape and Carriage. —Large, straight head and bill, well 
carried on fairly long neck. Body very massive, with good girth, deep 
and straight keel, and a full breast, carried low. 

Size and Weight. —The larger the better. Drake at six months old 
should weigh not less than 10 Tb., a duckling not less than 9 ft). The 
second year and afterwards the duck should equal the drake in weight, 
and neither should be under 11 ft). Anything over these weights to count 
■extra merit. 

Plumage. —Bright, smooth, glossy. Colour in Drake or Duck. —Bill, 
pinky white. Plumage, pure white throughout. Shanks and feet, bright 
orange. 

value of points in aylesburys. . 


Defects. 

Defects in head and bill 
Defects in neck 
Defects in breast and keel ... 
Defects in legs and feet 
Defects in plumage and colour 
Want of symmetry ... 

Want of size ... 

Want of condition ... 


Deduct up to 
15 
5 

20 

5 

10 

10 

20 

15 


A perfect bird to count . 100 

Serious defects, for which a bird should be passed: —Crooked back, 
wry tail, or any other deformity. Any coloured feathers. 

An accurate knowledge of the standard points of any breed is quite 
m necessary for utility purposes as if for show. To use a mongrel when 
a purebred is required will result in disappointment. Such knowledge 
also cultivates the powers of observation. 


The Pekin Duck. 

- This is a breed which has of late years been vastly improved as 
regards size and colour; for,.'although generally spoken of as a white 
duck, -a prominent characteristic is the canary under-colour which is 
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universally admired. The Pekin is the favourite duck in America and 
Australia, while in England, apart from its favour as a show breed, even 
conservative poulterers and others are giving it a cordial welcome as a 
table bird. The introduction of the Pekin duck dates back some thirty 
years as regards England, and about twenty years as regards this State. 
At our 'shows the Pekins on certain occasions made quite a sensation, and 


Typical Pekin Drake. 



many will remember some fine specimens purchased from Victorian breed¬ 
ers, and which proved quite a revelation here. The early specimens in¬ 
cluded some remarkable layers, and it is pleasing to record that there 
are many strains, including some here, that have a remarkable egg re¬ 
cord. The upright carriage and peculiar growth of the feathers under 
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the rump give a distinct appearance to the breed. The upright carriage 
is due to the legs being placed far back, and not in the middle of the 
body, as with Aylesburvs and Rouens. The head is large, and shows a 
strongly marked cheek, which, with the short bill, constitute other im¬ 
portant distinguishing points. The Pekin is somewhat timid, and much 
damage may result if a flock be disturbed at night and rush about. The 
voice is loud and deep, a point not liked by these living close to a Pekin 
duckery. 

For the export trade, the Pekin pure, cr crossed with the Ayles¬ 
bury, is excellent. The rapid growth and splendid weight, as well as the 
fattening qualities, all make in the right direction. Given sound stock 
birds and proper feeding, the birds are fit for any market at from seven 
to nine weeks, and at eight are well suited for export. It is stated that 
a great point in favour of the Pekin is the absence of the keel, which is 
held to detract from the Aylesbury. Of course, there are plenty of birds 
exhibited as Pekins which have a keel, but they should never win prizes. 
There was quite a storm at the last Melbourne Show because the judge 
“passed” a number of “keeled” birds. Our breeders should note that the 
absence of keel is one point which the London poulterers view with 
favour. There have been disputes as to the merits of the Pekin duck as 
a table bird, and it has been asserted that it is unsuited for the Eng¬ 
lish markets. There was a certain amount of prejudice at one time, but 
this is disappearing. The fact that so conservative an authority as Mr. 
Harrison Weir views this breed with favour is worthy of note. The 
greater part of the Canadian frozen ducklings are Pekins, and these bring 
excellent prices in England. 

The standard for judging Pekin ducks is as under: — 

General Characteristics (Either Sex.)— Head. —Large, with 
broad and prominent skull, rising rather abruptly from base of bill. 
Bid. —Short, broad, and thick, slightly convex between the junction with 
head and the tip. Eye. —Dark and partially shaded by heavy eyebrows. 
Neck. —Long and thick, carried well forward, and well arched. Body .— 
Medium length, and as broad as possible. Breast. —Wide and prominent, 
and descending even, solid, and uniform with girth to paunch. No indi¬ 
cation of keel. Paunch. —Broad, and to end of tail forming a perfect 
half-circle when standing erect. Back. —Broad. IF/nr/.s.—Short, and 
carried close to the side. Tail .—Well spread, and carried high. The 
drake should have two or three curled feathers on top. Leys and Feet. — 
Strong and stout, set far back, causing erect carriage. Toes .—Straight, 
connected by the web. 

General Shape and Carriage.— Almost upright in appearance, ele¬ 
vated in front, sloping downward toward the rear. 

Size and Weight.—As large as possible. Drakes from 8 lb. to 9 h. 
Ducks, from 7 Hi. to 8 B>. Any excess over these weights to count as 
extra, merit. 
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Plumage. —Very abundant, with plenty of long, soft, downy fea¬ 
thers on the thighs. 

Colour. —In Both Sexes. —Bill, bright orange, free from black 
marks. Eye, dark leaden bine. Plumage, deep creamy white colour 
throughout. Shanks and toes, bright orange colour. 


VALUE OF POIXTS IX PEKIX DUCKS. 


Defects. 

Defects in head and bill 
Defects in neck 
Defects in body 
Defects in tail 
Defects in legs and feet 
Defects in plumage ... 

Want of style and symmetry 
Want of size ... 

Want of condition ... 


Deduct up to 
Points. 

15 

5 

10 


15 

.15 

20 

10 


A perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 

Serious defects , for which a bird should be passed:—Crooked back, 
wry tail, or other deformity, white plumage, black marks or spots on bill. 

It is maintained by some writers that while there is an increase in 
size in Pekins, some original characteristics have been lost. Mr. Harrison 
Weir speaks of a magnificent crested Pekin drake, the property of Miss 
Croad. This drake came from Lanshan, a district famous as the home 
of the Langshan fowl. Other birds had manes and crests, and the for¬ 
mer were likened to the crest of the old-time Turbit pigeon. In many 
Pekins there is evidence of remains of the mane. Of course, the fancier, 
judge, and faddist is blamed for the loss of these points, but I think 
most people, on reflection, will agree that we might have witnessed such 
a craze for mane and crest that all utility points would have been neglect¬ 
ed. Although the standard for judging offers a premium for size and 
weight, it is well known that large, heavy specimens are not the best 
for stock purposes. When we see more classes at our shows for young 
birds, especially ducklings for table purposes, the large, heavy ducklings 
will be the more welcome. The proper course is not to breed from the 
mammoth birds, but to retain for stud purposes such birds as can give 
the necessary stamina to enable well-fed ducklings to reach these large 
proportions. The medium weights are those to be recommended as stud 
birds ; but under-sized birds should be avoided, as these show signs either 
of deterioration or of starvation during a critical period. The excellent 
laying powers of the ducks and the hardiness of the ducklings enable one 
to breed 'during a long period. At time of writing, one breeder has quite 
a number of recently hatched ducklings, and I notice advertisements of 
.stock which must have been bred late in the summer. I have seen Pekins 
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thriving on various soils, from the sand at Glenelg to clay in small back 
yards. I have not sufficient evidence at hand to decide as to which duck 
stands our summer best. The fact that the Pekin improves in Australia 
seems to point to a ouitable climate. This, However, depends on the 
treatment accorded, and as duck-breeding is better understood we shall 
find less losses due to hot sun, etc. Shade and shelter are highly neces¬ 
sary for ducks, old and young, and where such matters were attended to 
during the great heat wave last summer few deaths occurred. 

The two breeds already described stand easily first for size, quality, 
and suitability for the export trade. Later on I shall deal with other 
varieties and breeds, some of which are noted for egg production, while 
others are of too recent origin to enable one to gather much evidence 
in their favour or otherwise. Old and tried breeds deserve first place, 
because new ones, while pleasing to the few, may not be appreciated by 
the many we have to cater for. 

(To be continued.) 


DOOKIE EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

The first Victorian egg-laying competition conducted at the Dookie 
Agricultural College concluded on April 30, 1905. The following table 
gives the results each quarter from the fifteen leading pens, and makes 
interesting reading when compared with the results from the Hawkesbury 
competition, which were published last month, and those from Rose- 
worthy competition: — 


Breech ■ j Owner. 



White Leghorn ... G. Leven 
Minorca ... ... G. E. Gates 

Black Orpington .. G. N. Commins ... 
Minorca'..., - ... Miss Knox 
Pile Leghorn ... W. J. Hudson 
White Leghorn R. Kerr 

Langshan ... Ponton & Son 

Golden Wyandotte...' A. Fahey 
Andalusian ...j W. Evenden 
Brown Leghorn ,J D. T. Lawrance ... 
Silver Wyandotte ...j T. A. Hooper 
Black Orpington ..A. Wedlich ... ; 
Black Orpington .... ; T. Lee ... ., J 

Black Hamburg Ballarat Poultry 

! Farm 

Black Orpington . J Mrs. A. Wedlich ... 
Goiden Wyanclottes I J. Boyle ... 



Eggs Laid During 


Money 

Value 

of 

Eggs 
for 12 
Months. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocr. 

- 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. i Total 
Mar. for 12 
April Mons, 

496 

359 

315 

233 

1,313 

£ s. d. 

4 19 1U 

204 

447 

391 

212 

1,254 

4 5 8j 

287 

414 

271 

256 

1,228 

4 10 10| 

198 

388 

417 

215 

1,218 

4 3 4 

330 

388 

304 

190 

1,212 

4 10 0 

217 i 

429 

372 

192 

1,210 

4 4 2^ 

241 I 

491 

327 

144 

1,203 

; 4 o 

347 i 

356 

275 

220 

1,198 

\ 4 11 5f 

214 

! 432 

303 

210 

1,159 

4 1 2f 

260 | 

414 

304 

171 

1,149 

4 0 104 

294 

387 

289 

172 

1,142 

: 4 2 2"“ 

248 

415 

314 

148 

1,125 

3 17 5& 

192 

41 i 

347. : 

157 

1,107 

3 13 11 

146 

379 

362 

215 

1,102 

S 3.14 

. ■281 

. 406 

246 

152 | 

1,085 ! 

i 3 17 2 

252 

356 

j 285 

160 j 

1*053 

3 15 2J 
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Compared with Hawkesbury results, the Dookie figures show con¬ 
siderable improvement. In the former, the best pen averaged 204 eggs 
per annum, and in the latter 218 5-6 eggs, while at Roseworthy the best 
figure was 208-4 eggs per hen. At Dookie seven pens averaged over 200 eggs 
per head, while at both Hawkesbury and Roseworthy only one pen 
reached that average. The egg values at Hawkesbury are considerably 
better, but this is due entirely to the higher prices realised for the eggs. 
At Dookie the price varied from 7d. to Is. 5d. per dozen, as against 7cl. 
to 2s. Id. per dozen at Hawkesbury. The annual cost of food per hen 
averaged 4s. 8d. and 4s. 5d. respectively. 

In the Dookie competition the Minorcas and Black Orpingtons have 
done remarkably well. The latter averaged 175 eggs per annum from 
nine pens, while the Minorcas, with fewer pens, reached the average of 
ISO'S. They took second and fourth places in the egg record, and have 
created a genuine surprise, as this one time popular breed has of late 
years been in the background. Only two pens of White Leghorns took 
part in the competition, and these occupied first and sixth positions. 

Mr. G. Leven’s White Leghorns, wnich won first prize, also put up 
a record yield in these competitions, their total being five more than the 
previous record, made by Mr. R. E. Warren's Silver Wyandottes, at 
Hawkesbury, last year. Messrs. Ponton & Son's Langshans have put up 
a record for the three months of August, September, and October 
which will prove very difficult to displace. For six hens to average 82 
eggs each in 91 days is indeed a remarkable record. 

The general feeding of the birds was as follows: —The morning meal 
consisted of a mash containing 1 part wheaten chaff, 1 part meat scraps, 
2 parts bran, 5 parts pollard, and 5 parts water. The chaff was steeped 
over night to soften it. The evening meal consisted of good second 
quality wheat. Grit and green feed were provided. The green feed con¬ 
sisted principally of grass, barley, millet, kale, and rape. In the sum¬ 
mer the rape and kale proved to be too strongly flavoured. 


ROSEWORTHY COLLEGE EGG-LAYING COMPETITION. 

By W. R. Day. 

The third egg-laying competition, under the auspices of the Royal 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of South Australia, was started 
at the Agricultural College, Roseworthy, on Saturday, May 20, 1905, on 
the same site and under somewhat similar conditions to the second con¬ 
test, which closed on May 14. The first of the birds arrived on the 16th, 
and consignments were received at intervals until the evening of the 
18th, by which time 30 pens were occupied by six hens or pullets, repre¬ 
senting nine different breeds, competing in the interests of the following' 
owners; — 
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Owners. 

Pen. 

Address. 

Breed. 

G. W. L. Muecke ..j 

1 

Burnside 

White Leghorns 

A. EL Padman ... ...i 

2 

Hyde Park 

White Leghorns 

S. EL Pitman ... .. 1 

i 

East Payneham 

White Leghorns 

H. Langley ... ...j 

4 

Gawler 

White Leghorns 

T. Parish 

5 

Murray Bridge 

White Leghorns 

T. B. Brooks ... 

6 

Clarendon 

White Leghorns 

J, Von Bert ouch ...! 

i 

Kapunda 

White Leghorns 

L. G. Bobbie ... ...i 

S 

Lyndoch 

White Leghorns 

T. E. Yelland .. 

9 

North Unley .. 

White Leghorns 

a Foot . 

16 

Hectorviile ... ... 

White Leghorns 

EL C. Bobbie ... 

11 | 

College Park ... 

White Leghorns 

A, E. Kiimear ... 

12 ! 

Unley 

White Leghorns 

L. C. Bobbie. 

13 : 

Lyndoch 

Silver Wyandottes 

W. A. E. Smith 

14 ; 

Black Forest ... 

Silver Wyandottes 

X, Brookman ... 

15 

Glenthorne 

Silver Wyandottes 

J. G. Balfour.j 

16 : 

Bundle St., Adelaide ... 

Silver Wyandottes 

D. W. Bartlett... ...j 

17 ' 

Goodwood Road 

Silver Wyandottes 

H. J. Bobbie ... ...| 

is : 

College Park ... ...] 

Silver Wyandottes 

H. C. Bennett ... ... ! 

19 ! 

Gawler 

Silver Wyandottes 

P. W. Mellor ... ...j 

20 

Fulham 

Golden W 7 yandottes 

C. Wright ... ...1 

21 

Alberton ... ...| 

White Wyandottes (this- 
pea is unoccupied at present) 

J. & A. Gibbons 

! 22 

j Enfleld 

White Wyandottes 

J. Hunter, inn. 

*23 

: Clare 

Black Orpingtons 

F. J. Wimble . 

24 

j Grenfell St, Adelaide ... 

! Black Orpmgtons 

W. F. Krummell 

25 

Eudunda 

1 Black Orpingtons 

J. Francis 

26 

Fuliarton 

Black Orpingtons 

R. Laidlaw 

27 

Mt. Bryan 

Buff Orpingtons 

X. Brookman ... 

28 

Glenthorne 

; White Orpingtons 

Penglase Bros. .. 

29 

Hallett 

| Minoreas 

W. F. Evenden... 

30 

| Croydon, N.S.W. 

t Black Andalusians 

H. Dix . 

31 

j Clarendon 

j White Leghorns 


The birds, taken right through, are a clean and heaithy-looking lot, 
and some have started right away at the business for which they were 
sent here, viz., egg production. I should say most of the birds are at the 
right age to start on the year's contest, but some appear to be too young, 
hardly having got beyond the chicken stage. Old hens are conspicuous 
by their almost total absence, which is a good thing, as past experience 
has proved that they do little beyond pulling down the percentage of 
eggs laid by younger birds. The fowls are rapidly becoming accustomed 
to their new homes and surroundings. The yards, which measure 24 x 24 
feet, with an average of three carob trees of good growth enclosed, 
have all been well forked over, for two reasons. One, because it is- 
the best way to keep the ground from becoming foul, and the second be¬ 
cause it affords the birds every opportunity to clean themselves by fluffing 
in the dust. 

Hay' litter■ lias been spread about each pen for foraging purposes, 
and the fowls appear to.appreciate it very much, as they are almost con¬ 
tinually scratching and foraging for grain, etc., thereby getting a good 
deal of exercise. This should help to produce warmth, which goes a 
long, way towards .Ailing the e cyr " basket during the cold weather, as "ex¬ 
perience has taught us that if we want our fowls to lay during the cold 
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and wet weather we must assist them in every possible way to keep up) 
the necessary temperature of the body. This can best - be attained by) 
offering them inducements to be active and energetic. They should he r 
continually on the move, if possible, and not allowed to get huddled up 
in one corner of the yard, just moping from one feed time until the 
next, which they will do if cold. 

The system of feeding the fowls for the remainder of this month will 
be as follows:—7“ a.m.—Bran and pollard mash, mixed with crushed 
liver and hot liver soup on four mornings and hot water only on the 
remaining three mornings, and fed to the fowls in a crumbling state, so 
that it will fall to pieces when dropped from the hand to the ground. If 
the mash is mixed properly it tends materially to lessen the risk of both 
diarrhoea and constipation. 12 noon—Crushed hone and green feed, 
such as milk thistles, of which fowds are very fond, rape, cabbage, 
silver beet, etc., varied daily. 4.30 p.m.—Grain thrown into litter. The 
eggs will be gathered at about 4.30 p.m. daily. The quantities and cost 
of feed per pen will be given in a later issue of The Journal. A plenti¬ 
ful supply of shell grit, oyster shell, quartz grit, and charcoal is always 
within reach of the fowls, and fresh water is supplied daily in clean ves¬ 
sels placed in the shade. Cleanliness and regularity in feeding are 
strictly adhered to at all times. 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 

By F. W. Russack. 

(Continued.) 

Last month I promised to outline a simple method of keeping farm 
accounts, within the capacity of those who had no knowledge of the tech¬ 
nicalities of bookkeeping, but who could write legibly and do a little 
reckoning. And I wish to repeat here that in this instance I shall make 
no attempt to exhibit a system of bookkeeping applicable to all cases, or 
likely to be approved of by all accountants. Those who have to deal 
with very large properties, and can command the necessary clerical as¬ 
sistance, are in a position to select for themselves, and follow such a 
method of keeping their books as best suits their particular needs or 
wishes. At present my object is to help those who have hitherto neglect¬ 
ed keeping on the track of their business as average farmers, ■ but who 
are now anxious to fix their financial position, and not lose sight of it 
in the future. 

The very simplest way of determining gains and losses is to make an 
inventory every year, at the same time of the year. In this State March 
•31 is about the best date for this work: for by then the harvest has been 
gathered in and perhaps disposed of, whilst the operations of the next 
season are well in view. The inventory is a detailed statement, giving 
particulars as to the extent and value of— 
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1. All the personal property used on and belonging exclusively to 

the farm. 

2. All the real estate owned by the farmer and used for farming 

purposes. 

This inventory should be made very carefully, every item having its 
value attached to it. Careful and systematic stocktaking is just as essen¬ 
tial in farming as in any other line of business. The task of writing such 
an inventory may appear very simple; and, in fact, it is not a difficult 
one; yet those who have never attempted it and begin now will be sur¬ 
prised.to find how much the judgment is called into play. This will be¬ 
come all the more evident when, after the lapse of a year, a second inven¬ 
tory is taken, and allowances have to be made for improvements and de¬ 
preciations, losses and breakages in this or that direction. The results 
of carelessness will stand out in bold relief when the implement valued 
at £40 in the first inventory has to be entered in the second as worth only 
£20, the effect of many months' exposure to all sorts of weather. 

The following inventory will serve to illustrate the simplest way of 
determining whether there has been a gain or loss on the year's opera¬ 
tions : — 

Inventory of the Property of John Prosper, taken Marc J> SI . 190 $:— 


Personal Property, 
teams. 


1 bay mare, Topsy, 10 years ... 

1 bay horse, Tom, 12 years ... 

1 bay mare, Norah, 7 years ... 

1 bay mare, Dinah, 5 years ... 

1 grey horse, Dick, 5 years ... 

1 grey horse, Harry, 4 years ... 

2 sets double harness, £7 10s. and £5 
4 buckets 

6 horse covers ... 

2 whips 

2 currycombs and brushes 
1 set single harness ... ... 

15 tons horse hay 

Total . 


LIVE STOCK. 

100 ewes, at 17s. 6d. ... 

1 milch cow, Daisy 
1 milch cow, Trilby 
1 milch cow, Till 
1 milch cow, Lucy 


£ s. d. 
... 18 0 0 

... 16 0 0 

... 30 0 0 

... 35 0 0 

... 27 0 0 

... 30 0 0 

... 12 10 0 

... 1 0 0 

... 1 8 0 

... 0 8 0 

... 0 4 6 

... 5 0 0 

... 30 0 0 


£206 10 6 


... 87 10 0 

... 8 0 0 

... 7 10 0 

... 7 0 0 

... 7 0 0 
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1 milch cow, Fidget 


7 

0 

0 

3 yearling heifers, at £5 


15 

0 

0 

1 steer, two years old ... 


... 7 

0 

0 

1 two-year-old bull, Billy 


... 20 

0 

0 

30 pigs, at £1 5s. 


... 37 

10 

0 

100 poultry 


... 10 

0 

0 

Total 

PLANT. 

£213 

10 

0 

1 binder 


... 29 

0 

0 

1 mower 


n 

/ 

10 

0 

2 ploughs 


... 12 

0 

0 

1 set harrows 


... 3 

5 

0 

1 seeddrill 


... 31 

0 

0 

1 German wagon 


... 35 

0 

0 

1 tip-dray 


... 17 

0 

0 

3 saws 


... 0 

10 

0 

2 spades 


... 0 

7 

6 

2 picks 


... 0 

5 

0 

1 shovel 


... 0 

9 

9 

4 hay forks 


... 0 

10 

0 

1 cultivator 


... 8 

10 

0 

1 lot carpenter's tools ... 


2 

5 

0 

20 cornsacks 


... 0 

8 

4 

1 churn 


... 3 

0 

0 

1 separator 


... 12 

0 

0 

Dairy utensils ... 


2 

10 

0 

Total 


£165 

3 

7 

FARM PRODUCE. 




40 tons hay, at £2 


... 80 

0 

0 

200 bushels wheat, at 3s. 

. 

... 30 

0 

0 

100 .bushels oats, at Is., 6d. 


... 7 

10 

0 

Total . 


£117 

10 

0 

DEBTS 

RECEIVABLE. 




James Andrew 


... 15 

0 

0 

Peter Jones 

... 

... 21 

0 

0 

Total 

CASH. 

... £36 

0 

0 

In bank 

... ... 

... 183 

11 

6 

In hand 

■*■**■■ ' *•* ■■ 

... 6 

8 

6 

Total 

' ,. ... ... 

£190 

0 

0 
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DEBTS PAYABLE. 

Blacksmith ... ... ... ... ... ... 311 5 

Saddler ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 68 

Total .£5 18 1 

Summary (March 31, 1904). 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Teams ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 206 10 6 

Live stock ... ... ... ... ... ... 213 10 0 

Plant ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 165 3 7 

Farm produce ... ... ... ... ... ... 117 10 0 

Debts receivable ... ... ... ... ... 36 0 0 

Cash . 190 0 0 

£928 14 1 

Less debts payable ... ... ... ... ... 5 18 1 

Net assets ... ... ... . £922 16 0 

REAL ESTATE. 

Farm, including buildings and other 

improvements, 610 acres at £5 £3,050 0 0 

Less— 

Mortgage, £1,100 and six months 

accrued interest 3 at 5 per cent. 1,127 10 0 

Net value ... ... ... ...- 1,922 10 0 

Net personal property ... ... ... ... 922 16 0 

Total net assets April 1, 1904 ... ... £2,845 6 0 

The above shows John Prospers financial standing on April 1, 1904, 
On March 31, 1905, another inventory should have been made, on the 
same lines as the one shown above. To save space, I shall here merely 
give what might have been the summary of such an inventory: — 

Summary (March 31, 1905). 

Teams .£200 10 0 

Live stock ... ... ... ... 258 10 0 

Plant . 155 6 9 

Farm produce ... ... ... ... 89 10 0 

Debts receivable ... ... ... 28 7 6 

Cash .. ... 306 18 4 

--1,039 2 7 

Less debts payable ... ... ... ... ... 38 7 3 

Net personal assets ... ... ... ... £1,000 15 4 
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Value of farm and improvements ' £3,050 0 0 

Less balance of mortgage unpaid ... S50 0 0 

Net real estate ... ... ... ... 2,200 0 0 


Net value of all property, April 1, 1905 ...£3,200 15 4 

Net value of all property, April 1, 1904 ... 2,845 6 0 


Gain for the year ... ... ... ... £355 9 4 


It will be seen that there are differences in the values, as shown in 
the first and the second summary; some'lines are smaller and some lines 
bigger in the later than in the former. The total net assets, however, 
at the end of the year exceed those at the beginning by £355 9s. 4d., and 
that sum represents the profit on the year's operations. It will be noted 
that household goods have been quite omitted. These are no part of the 
business of the farm. Further reference will be made later to them 
and to household expenses. 

These inventories and summaries are of great value. They should 
be entered yearly in a book bought for the purpose. In this the 
farmer’will have a permanent record of his net assets at the end of each 
successive year, and of his net gain or loss during that year. 

Inventories, however, give the farmer no information as to the exact 
sources of his gains and losses. In order to determine these he must 
keep more detailed accounts, and with such I hope to deal in the next 
article. 

(To he continued.) 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, May 10, there being present—Colonel Rowell, C.B. (Chair¬ 
man), Messrs. A. Molineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, J. Miller, R. 
Caldwell, and R. Marshall. 

The Secretary, for Agriculture forwarded report on Mylar Typical 
Orchard, and on the experimental work being carried out by the De¬ 
partment. Several members expressed their appreciation of the action' 
of the Government in setting apart a portion of the Kybybolite Estate 
as an experimental station for the South-East, and believed much good 
would ..result therefrom. 

It was decided to grant the request of residents in the Hundreds of 
Stokes and Koppio for the formation of a Branch at Yailunda, provided 
no other Branch exists within a distance of ten miles. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Messrs. J. Kluge, W. Wolf, A. Moore, P. Bur¬ 
ger,, and W. Hammatt, Lyndoch ; Mr. C. W. Martin, Denial Bay ; Messrs. 
O. H. Cowled, R* R. Shaw, and T. Kelly,. Crystal Brook; Messrs. A. 
Moore, B. Schroeter, and J. Drummond, Woodside ; Messrs. J. G. Fra- 
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ser, A. E. Abbott, W. R. McSkimming, and Spencer Kelly, Rickman' 1 s 
Creek; Messrs. W. Forrest and H. J. Waslevs, Reeves Plains : Mr. Paul 
Roediger, Gawler River; Mr. G. E. Wood, Dowlingville: Messrs. G. F. 
Heinrich and A. Schiller, EudunclaMr. MeCourt, Kiugs- 
cote: Messrs. F. Wilson, J. C. A. Hart-wig, J. Snodgrass, W. Morgan, A. 
E. Ross, and E. Promnitz, Waikerie ; Messrs. D. McNair, S. Wilkin, W. 
Wilkin, W. B. Richardson, W. Meadows, H. Thompson, and F. Richard¬ 
son, Koppio. 

Mr. A. Molineux said that Lt Petit Marseillais, on January 1, 1905, 
published an article describing varieties of a new species of potato intro¬ 
duced originally from the marshy districts of Uruguay by Professor Hec- 
kel.’ The new varieties had been developed by M. Labergerie, of Ver- 
rieres, in La Vienne. The original tubers produced by this plant were 
bitter and small, but, together with the abundant foliage, were liked by 
stock. The new varieties produced sweet tubers, of excellent flavour, 
weighing as much as 3|- lb. in some cases, and up to 39*67 tons per acre. 
The plant, or tops, reached 14*76 ft. in length. The flowers yielded an 
intense perfume, similar to that of jasmine, and it was very much 
stronger in the fruits. Solanum Commersoni grew in cold, swampy 
soils, and Mr. Molineux thought it might possibly thrive in similar locali¬ 
ties in our South-East country. It was quite possible that the claims set 
up for it were exaggerated, but the Agent-General might be requested 
to secure a few tubers of the best-approved varieties, if the cost was not 
too great, for trial by selected members of the Agricultural Bureau resi¬ 
dent in the swampy districts. Solanum Commersoni possessed one com¬ 
mendable characteristic in the fact that it required only one planting to 
establish it permanently in the soil. It reproduced itself from pieces of 
roots and from small tubers left after harvesting. The new varieties 
were said to be disease proof, and it was probable that valuable results 
would follow cross-fertilisation between Solanum Commersoni and Solan - 
urn tuberosum, or common potato. On the motion of Mr. Molineux, it 
was decided to request the Government to endeavour to obtain tubers of 
the best varieties of Solanum Commersoni for experimental purposes. 

Some discussion took place on the prospects of developing an export 
trade in honey. Mr. Sandford said he had sent a considerable quantity 
of honey to his brother to be submitted to leading dealers in London and 
other large towns in England. He was also trying to secure from Eng¬ 
land samples of the best European and American honey for comparison 
with local honey. Mr. Caldwell said he had been talking with a large 
beekeeper, and was satisfied that if they could develop an export trade 
in honey the beekeeping industry could be largely extended. The 
gentleman referred to assured him that so far as the strong Favour in 
stringybark honey was concerned there would be no difficulty in getting 
rid of it by a process he had discovered.' Mr. Molineux said' he pur¬ 
chased some honey recently in a leading, Adelaide establishment, and he 
could easily understand that the export of such inferior stuff would ruin 
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any export trade. There was plenty of first-class honey, and before they 
could firmly establish an export trade some action to prevent inferior 
samples being sent away would be necessary. 

Mr Latter called attention to the manner in which the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Government was carrying out the regulations regarding the im¬ 
portation of fruit. Speaking from personal experience, he could say that 
while the inspection was very strict no exception could be taken to it, 
but the decision of the Government to condemn the whole of any con¬ 
signment if infested fruit was found in 10 per cent, of the cases was 
another matter. It meant that one or two codlin fruits in a consign¬ 
ment of ten cases would condemn the whole lot. It simply meant that 
the risk was so great that they would be unable to ship apples or pears 
to the west, and he could not help feeling that the regulation was in¬ 
tended to keep out fruit from the eastern States. He thought the Go¬ 
vernment should make a strong protest to the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment. The charges imposed by the Western Australian Government for 
inspection were needlessly high, and he believed that the Department of 
Agriculture made a large profit out of these charges. This was a form 
of protection they could not very well prevent, but the prohibition of the 
importation of clean fruit was, in his opinion, totally opposed to the 
Commonwealth constitution. He moved that the attention of the Hon. 
Minister or Agriculture be drawn to the matter, and that the Govern¬ 
ment be asked to enter a strong' protest against the carrying out of the 
regulation. It was also decided to ask that steps be taken to ascertain 
whether the destruction of clean fruit under such a regulation was not a 
breach of the Commonwealth constitution. All the members supported 
Mr. Laffer’s remarks, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Considerable discussion on “dry bibie*' in cattle took, place, mem¬ 
bers urging the necessity for immediately deputing a veterinary to en¬ 
quire into the cause of the disease. 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW* 
Messrs. A. AY. Sandford & Company report on June 1, 1905: — 

Seldom do our agriculturists face the winter under more assuring 
prospects than at present exist, tor the past month’s rainfall can he best 
characterised as a splendid one, the downpour being well over the average 
in most of the fanning districts, and, as. growing feed has come along excel¬ 
lently, dairy folk have little to fear of a shortage in this direction during the 
winter. Pastoralists, however, have not been so well favoured, the moist con¬ 
ditions confining themselves only to the fringe of the grazing country. 

Commerce. —It being between seasons, the mercantile community did not 
expect the volume of business to he at all heavy, and whilst there was an 
absence of anything approaching speculative operations, things generally were 
very sound, the turnover comparing well with corresponding months of pre¬ 
vious years. The mines at Broken Hill are making satisfactory progress, 
shareholders being content not to readily part with their scrip, especially 
as in metals both Silver and Lead further hardened. 

The European markets in Breadstuffs improved during May, and ship¬ 
ments have been sold up to• 32/-, both at port of call and for prompt loading. 
At moment, however, large arrivals have somewhat reduced rates for spot 
cargoes ^ but the above quotation can yet be obtained for June shipments. 
Values in Victoria and New South AY ales improved, and higher rates are 
now asked for Wheat and Flour. In this State the a chime of trade was in¬ 
considerable, nearly all transactions being tor Wheat already in store. A 
small business was put through^ m Flour to local baker's : but to export f«s 
unprofitable at present price of Wheat. In Fodder, farmers were disposed 
to hold on to their Hay; on the other hand, chaff cutters were none too 
eager. This owing to a very limited shipping enquiry, also the local 
demand was anything but active. There was fair call for Offal, the supply 
being much reduced m consequence of a couple of the large mills at Port 
Adelaide being shut down. In Feeding Grains, sales were dull, and prac 
tically no shipping orders came along. 

Potatoes. —Although deliveries of “Gamblers” were considerably short 
of requirements, any rise was precluded owing to the lower quotations from 
the Hast and heavy arrivals of Tasmanians : but rather than accept any 
reduction South-Eastern growers preferred to stack. However, at the close 
of the month the markets generally were far from active. Oxioxs.—Very 
seldom stocks cut off so abruptly as this season, and, although a substantial 
rise in price was established, dealers were unable to fill anythng like their 
orders. 

Dairy Produce.— It is rare at the beginning of winter that supplies 
come forward in such increasing quantities as experienced in May, the cata¬ 
logue at times having more the appearance of the flush of a season. Cer¬ 
tainly, in fresh Butters South Australia is yet far short of filling all require¬ 
ments ; but, with each market showing an improvement in the quantities, par¬ 
cels of bulk Butters _ from the Eastern States are being gradually pushed 
aside, grocers operating on these very sparingly, and then only for choice 
new-made. Eggs.—The trend in this line was towards firming: but the pre¬ 
sence of heavy parcels of refrigerated and pickled sorts prevented anything 
like high figures, until the last sale or so, when prices sharply advanced. 
Cheese.-—This industry in the past has suffered more or less owing to depres¬ 
sion in values: but 1905 has,_so far, been much more favourable to makers, 
quotations gradually hardening, and now approximating the highest for 
several years. Bacon.—It was generally reckoned that the tall rates ruling 
for beef and mutton would have caused heavier consumption in Bacon : but, so 
far, curers have found the sales very meagre, and then only for local purposes. 
Hams.—As usual at the time of the year, trade is almost dormant. Honey.— 
The quality of the new take is considered well up to standard : but, until" an 
enquiry outside of South Australia sets in, values are likely to keep' low. 
Almonds.—Fair sales have been put through, but no quotable- alteration to 
■ report'. 

Live Poultry.---T hroughout the mouth the penning was extensive, and, as 
there was a decided improvement' in the quality of the birds, competition was 
brisk, resulting in a substantial advance in price being obtained for all prime 
table sorts. 
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Carcase Meat. —The Quantities of porkers submitted in numbers far ex¬ 
ceeded the usual experience: but the continued depressed values for the live 
hog prevented anything like fancy prices ruling. Veal.—The dearth in sup¬ 
plies caused keen bidding, and at several markets record rates were secured, 
especially for prime dairy-fed vealers. 


Market Quotations of the Day. 

Wheat, —At Port. Adelaide, shipping parcels. 3/31 to 3/41- per bushel 
60 ft. 

Flour. —City brands, £7/15/-; country. £7/5/-. 

Bean, 1/01- to 1/1; Pollard, 1/01- to 1/1, per bushel of 20 ft. 

Oats.— Local Algerian and Dun, 1/9 to 1/11. 

Barley.— Cape, 2/- to 2/3 per bushel. 

Chaff.—£ 3/-/- per ton of 2,210 ft.,, f.o.h. Port Adelaide, for prime. 

Potatoes. —Gamblers, £6/5/- to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft. 

Onions. —£12/-/- to £13/-/- for prime, per ton of 2,24.0 ft. 

Butter. —Factory and Creamery, fresh, in prints, 1/01 to 1 /21: best 
Separators and choice Dairies, 1/- to 1/1; fair Dairies and ordinary Sepa¬ 
rators, lOd. to lid.; Stores and Collectors, Sd. to 9d.: imported bulk, from 
9cl. to lid., for fair to choice new-made. 

Cheese.— Prime new made, 7d. to 8d. per ft*. 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sides, 5|d. to 6d.; farm flitches, old. to 5fd. 
per ft. 

Hams. —S.A. factory, 71d. to Sd. per ft*. 

Eggs. —Loose, l/5|d. 

Lard. —Imported, 4d. to 41-d. 

Honey.— 2d. for prime, clear, extracted new season’s in 60-ft*. tins; bees¬ 
wax, 1 /1 ft. 

Almonds. —Soft shells. 31d.; kernels. 8|d. per ft*. 

Lite Poultry. —Prime table roosters realised 1/9 to 2/3 each: good- 
conditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/2 to 1/7; mixed sorts, lOd. to 1/-; 
poor and weedy, 7d. to 9d.: ducks. 1/6 to 2/6: geese, 2/6 to 3/6: pigeons, 
4d. to 6d.: turkeys, 41 d. to 6d. per ft., live weight, for fair to good table 
birds. 

Dressed Poultry is selling well at 5d. to 7d per ft. for fowls and turkeys. 

Carcase Meat. —Good baconers to prime shop porkers, 3d. to 4d.; ehop- 
■ pens and stale sorts, 2|d. to 3d.; prime dairy-fed veal, 4d. to 5d„; fair to 
medium, 2|d. to 3Jd. 


Above (jactations, unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage tor export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff 3 and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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MONTHLY RAINFALL. 


The following table shows the rainfall for the month of May, 1905:— 


Adelaide 

3*58 

Hoyleton 


3*30 

Macclesfield 

2*93 

Hawker 

2-14 

Balaklava 


3*32 

1 Meadow's 

3’64 

Cradoek• 

1-71 

Port Wakefield 


3*34 

I Strathalbyn 

2*61 

Wilson 

1-73 

Saddleworth 


3 07 

I CaUington 

2*14 

Gordon 

1 -oo 

Marrabel 


3 32 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

*2*17 

Quorn 

4-49 

Riverton 


3 68 

Milang 

2*41 

Port Augusta 

1 97 

Tarlee 


3*44 

I Wallaroo 

3*00 

Port Germein 

5*45 

Stockport 


2*71 

Kadina 

4*31 

Port Pirie 

2 95 

Hamley Bridge 


2-20 

j Moonta 

3*57 

Crystal Brook 

2*67 

Kapnnda 


2*95 

| Green’s Plains 

5*29 

Port Broughton ... 

1*81 

Freeling 


2*38 

Maitland 

4*77 

Bute 

2*43 

Stockwell 


2 11 

Ardrossan 

3*07 

Hammond 

2*27 

Nuriootpa 


3*13 

Port Victoria 

3*29 

Bruce 

2*20 

Angaston 


2*70 

1 Curramulka 

3*23 

Wilmington 

7-39 

Tanunda 


2*66 

Minlaton 

2-60 

Melrose 

6*63 

Lyndoch 


2*68 

i Stansbury 

3*17 

Booleroo Centre ... 

3*45 

Mallala 


3 *35 

Warooka 

2*80 

Wirrabara 

2*87 

Roseworthy 


1 99 

Yorketown 

3*15 

Appila 

1*98 

Gawler 


1 '86 

Edithburg 

2*47 

Laura 

2*87 

Smithfield 


2 24 

Fowler’s Bay 

2-36 

Caltowie 

1*95 

Two Wells 


2*64 

Streaky Bay 

2*30 

Jamestown 

2*48 

Virginia 


2*42 

Port Elliston 

2*52 

Gladstone 

3 03 

Salisbury 


2*46 

Port Lincoln 

4*54 

Georgetown 

3-23 

Tea Tree Gully 


3 14 

Cowell 

3*23 

Narridy 

2*92 

Magill 


5*29 

Queenscliffe 

2*90 

Redhill 

1'37 

Mitcham 


319 

Port Elliot 

2*93 

Koolunga 

2*39 

Crafers 


4 71 

Goolwa 

2-09 

Carrieton 

2*54 

| Clarendon 


3 99 

Meningie 

1*45 

Eurelia 

2*62 

Morphett Yale 


2*50 

Kingston 

2*74 

J ohnsburg 

2*08 

Noarlunga 


1*44' 

i Robe 

1 *58 

Orroroo 

2*17 

Willunga 


2*19 

Beachport 

1*94 

Black Bock 

1*72 

Aldinga 


1 51 

I Coonalpyn . . 

1*48 

Petersburg 

1 *87 

Normanville 


1 81 

Bordertown 

1-59 

Yon gala 

1*92 

Y T ankalilla 


2*28 ! 

Wolseley 

1*35 

Terowie 

2 *45 

Eudunda 


*2*88 ! 

Frances 

1*28 

Yarcowie 

2*34 

Truro 


2*84 ; 

Naraeoorte 

1*67 

Hallett 

2*65 

Palmer 


*2 08 i 

Lueindale 

1*31 

Mt. Bryan 

3*18 

Mount Pleasant 


3*17 | 

Penola 

1*87 

Burra 

2*90 

Blumberg 


3*96 i 

Millicent 

2*56 

Snowtown 

3*96 

Gumeracha 


4*51 

M ount G ambler ... 

3*44 

Brink worth 

3*39 

Lobethal 


3*80 

Wellington 

1*68 

Blyth 

3*44 

Woodside 


3 66 

Murray Bridge ... 

1-92 

Clare 

4 57 

Hahndorf 


2 94 

Mannum 

1*70 

Mintaro Central ... 

5 69 

Nairne 


2 65 

Morgan 

1*66 

Watervale 

5-20 

Mount Barker 


3*30 

Overland Corner... 

1 94 

Auburn 

3*85 

Eehunga 


3 37 

Renmark 

2*29 

Manoora 

4*37 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

Richman’s Creek, April 17. 

Present —Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), J. and J. S. McSkimming, Roberts, 
ATright, J. M. and H. Kelly, J. H. and F. H. Lehmann (Hen. See.), .and 
eight visitors. 

Stock Complaints. —Considerable discussion took place on this subject, 
mainly in connection with a recent lecture by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. 

Feeding and Watering Horses. —In reference to Mr. Desmond’s advice 
to water horses, even if hot, before feeding them, the majority of the mem¬ 
bers, were of opinion that if the water had been exposed to the sun no injury 
would result. Several members would not allow a home that was hot to have 
water cold from the well or tank. Mr. Wright, advised giving oats, and not 
wheat, to homes; the former made muscle, while tire latter would fatten the 
animals. Some discussion on spaying cows and on the fecundity of pigs 
took place. One member stated that he had a purebred sow, which failed to 
breed when kept in the pen with the boar. He was advised by a friend to 
let the sow run in a paddock, and only put her to the boar when she came in 
season. He tried this plan, and found it successful. 

The Dairy Bull.— Members wished to know how many cows should one 
bull be allowed to serve. Mr, Fraser thought that on the large stations two 
bulls to 100 cows was the usual number. Members would like advice on this 
subject. [This will depend on whether the service is spread over the whole 
twelve months. A mature bull will satisfactorily serve 50 to 60 cows ; but, if, 
as is the general practice, there is a heavy strain upon the bulls during certain 
limited seasons, it would be well to lessen these numbers,— Ed.] 


Gawfer River, April 14. 

Present —Messrs. A. M. Dawkins (chair), H. Dawkins, H. and F. Roedi- 
ger, Badcock, Kreig, Hillier, Bray, Parker,’ Baldwin, and Leak (Hon. Sec.), 
and two visitors. 

Removing Afterbirth. —Members had found Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond’s recommendation to inject, a bucketful or more of warm water in 
which a. handful of soda had been dissolved effective in removing the after¬ 
birth from cows. 

Effect of Manures on Pastures. —In reply to question as to whether 
the feed was greater on land manured with other than mineral super, mem¬ 
bers repented that they could detect- no difference in the after-effect of the 
different manures. 

Grading Seed Wheat. —A discussion on the work done by different' gra¬ 
ding machines took place. The sowing of^ larger grains and the absence of 
foreign seeds were mentioned as the main advantages of the grader. The 
increasing presence of barley in many wheat-fields rendered it necessary to 
sow only dean seed wheat. 


Dowliragville, April 20. 

Present--- Messrs. Mason (chair), Montgomery, Crowell, Whittaker, Grave, 
Iliman, Ward, and Lock (Hon. Sec.). 

Working Stock for Farm, —Discussion took place on the live stock and 
implement's necessary for working a farm of 600 acres or more in this dis¬ 
trict, cropping 200-250 acres each year. , Mr. Montgomery submitted the 
following details of stock and implements required:—8 draught and 1 light 
horses (with 2 foals and 2 yearlings), 2 cows, 100 sheep, 5 pigs, 60 fowls. Of 
implements:—One 5-furrow plough, set harrows of 6 leaves, 2 cultivators, 
drill, roller, waggon, tipdray, sprragdray, horserake, binder, harvester or 
stripper, winnower, horseworks (with chaff cut ter and coraerusher). 8 sets 
plough harness, 3 sets dray harness, 3 sets leading harness, a blacksmith’s 
forge, and, at least, £10 worth of small tools.. Members a greed,, that this was 
a fair estimate of necessaries for such a farm. 
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Nantawarra, April 19. 

Present— -Messrs. Nicholls (chair), Pridham, Sleep, E. J. and A. F. 
Herbert, Dali, Rattew, Belling, Bierwirth, and Dixon, and one visitor. 

Cost _ of Wheatg rowing.— After discussion it was resolved that Mr. Cole 
man’s estimate of the cost of growing a bushel of wheat was too low. 

Rolling Land. —In reply to question, members did not consider it advis¬ 
able to roll land between seeding and the appearance of the plant. The 
sifting of superphosphate before putting it in the drill was recommended. 


Mount Pleasant, April 13. 

Present —■Messrs. Lyddon (chair), J. and P. Miller, Tabseott, Maxwell. 
Royal, God free, Thomson, and Vigar (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Veterinary Lectures. —Veterinary Surgeon Desmond’s lecture at Spring- 
ton was well discussed, and appreciation expressed by those present of the 
valuable character of the address. 

Wheat Experiments.— Some discussion took place on proposed experi¬ 
ments suggested by the Department of Agriculture. Members advised the use 
of either Gallant or Gluyas wheats in these tests. 


Port Pirie 9 April 15. 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Jose, Crispin, Morrish, Wright, Johns, 
Hector, and Wilson (Hon. Sec.). 

Cattle Tick. —Mr. Morrish tabled specimens of Western Australian cattle 
tick, preserved in alcohol. 

Visit to New South Wales .-—-Further discussion took place on Mr. Hec¬ 
tor’s account of a recent visit to New South Wales. In reply to questions, Mr. 
Hector said that the Young district was well grassed, and produced first-class 
wool; but sheep did not fatten well. The land selling at £4 was disappoint¬ 
ing, and not equal to land in South Australia costing the same price. Syd¬ 
ney, however, was the best market in the Commonwealth for all kinds of 
produce. He sent his wool to Sydney last year, and he got better prices for 
it than he would in Adelaide; while it only cost him Is. a bale more in 
freight. The selling charges in Sydney were also much lower than in Ade¬ 
laide. Mr. Morrish said, that, as a rule, good fattening country was not 
good wool-growing country, and vice versa; but Mr. Wright took exception 
to this statement. Mr. Hector said that, while it was not true of all parts 
of South Australia, there was some foundation for Air. Morrish J s statement. 

Dairying. —Air. Bell forwarded a paper on ££ The Profit, or otherwise, of 
"Dairying on the Farm.” After seven or eight years* experience he had come 
to the conclusion that, considering the difficulties they had to contend with, 
such as dry seasons, lo-ss of stock through diseases, the impossibility of growing 
summer fodder, etc., dairying was not profitable throughout the greater part 
of the country north of Gawler. This was especially the case since the re¬ 
moval of border duties left them open to competition with produce from the 
Eastern _ States. The terrible losses _ experienced from the disease known 
as dry bible imposed too great a handicap on the industry. His experience 
was that the best milkers were most liable to the complaint, which he attri¬ 
buted to lack of nourishment in the food, due possibly to the poverty of the 
soil. He was inclined to believe that rearing calves on separator milk, with¬ 
out- adding .something to replace the cream extracted from it, was often the 
real foundation of the complaint. 


Morphett Vale, April 18. 

Present —Messrs. Christie (chair), Cain, Jones, Perry, and Anderson 
(Hon. Bee.). 

Bloat or Hoven. —In cases of haven in cattle, the Chairman advised put¬ 
ting a rubber tube down the throat , to permit of the escape of the gas. 

Foxes. — These vermin were reported to be increasing, and members 
feared they would become a serious nuisance. 
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Johnsburg, April 15. 

Present — Messrs. Masters (chair), Caughlan, Bunn, Potter, Chalmers, 
Smith, Luckratt, and McRitohie. 

F.A.Q. Wheat Standard. —Discussion oil tills subject took place. Members 
thought farmers, as a body, were coming to recognise that a high f.a.q. stan¬ 
dard was not beneficial to their interests, as it gave buyers a means of lowering 
the average price by docking for under-standard samples. The prices realised 
for New South Wales and Victorian wheat in London were commented on in 
connection with the lower standards adopted by buyers in those States. 

Stoppage of Water in Horses.-— This trouble was reported to be preva¬ 
lent in this district, and some discussion on the treatment of affected animals 
took place. Mr. Chalmers stated that he gave one horse saltpetre, then 
aconite, without relieving it. He then gave a teaspoonful of laudanum, re¬ 
peating the dose a few hours later, with the desired result. Some of the 
members objected to laudanum as dangerous. Mr. Dunn said water stop¬ 
page was often caused by colic. He found saltpetre a good medicine in the 
early stages: but if this was not successful, he would apply cantharides, and 
in very bad cases give 20 drops of mix vomica. Mr. Luck raft advised the 
application of very cold water to the loins for a horse attacked by colic or 
gripes. [For treatment of this trouble, see Veterinary Surgeon Desmond’s 
article in January Journal of Agriculture, page 311.—Ed.] 


Rednill, April 18. 

Present —Messrs, Robertson (chair), Darwin, Wake, Nicholls. Wheaton, 
Steele, Kelly, Stone, D. and J. N. Lithgow (Hon. See,), and one visitor. 

Seeding.— Mr. Kelly initiated a discussion on this subject. He preferred 
to start the preparation of the land the year before lie fallowed by keeping 
the grass fed bare by sheep. He would fallow lightly, and keep the land 
well worked, to encourage seeds of rubbish to grow, so that it could be well 
cleaned. When ready for^ seeding, sow with drill up to'75 ft), of seed per 
acre.. He advocated grading wheat intended for seed. In reply to question 
re formalin as a pickle, Mr. Wheaton stated that he had used it at the rate 
of 2 ozs. to 3 bags cf seed with success. Members agreed that heavier 
seeding was becoming more general, as the thicker crop bad a tendency to 
keep down the weeds. 


Quorn* April 15. 

Present —Messrs. McCoIl (chair), Rowe. Smith, Noll, Cook, Brewster, 
Patten, Toll, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Irrigation Results —Mr. Cook tabled splendid specimens of onions grown 
with the aid of irrigation. 

Veterinary Lecture.- —Considerable- discussion took place on main points 
of lecture recently given by Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. Members were of 
opinion that occasional lectures, such as those delivered in Quora by Messrs. 
Desmond and Surer, were of great value to the farming community. * 


A my ton, April 20. 

Present —Messrs. Kelly (chair), Bonrke, Wheadon. Hughes, T. and W. 
Gum (Hon. See.), and one visitor,’ 

Does Wheatgrowing Pay? —The Hon. Secretary initiated a discussion 
on this subject.' He contended that in this dry district wheatgrowing of itself 
would not pay, but in combination with other lines of production a living 
ooukl be made.' ^ They had depended too much upon wheat, and had not given 
sufficient, attention to other products.. The majority of members agreed ’with 
the Hon. Secretary, .some, however, quoting figures'to show that at one time 
.■a living ■could be made out of wheatgrowing. 
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Bagrster, April' 15. 

Present— Messrs. Freeman (chdr). Roberts, Hayes. Stiggants, C., F., 
and E. Brown, Payne, Basham, and Gravestocks (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling Wheat.— Mr. Stiggants read a short paper on this subject, 
and considerable discussion ensued. Members were generally of opinion 
that dipping the seed in the piclde was better than pickling on the floor. 

Manures. —Some discussion on manures took place, and the Chairman 
gave members the benefit of his experience. 

Sale of Wheat in England. —Members wished to know whether South 
Australian wheat, was sold in England at 60 ft>. to the bushel, or at the 
standard fixed by the Chamber of Commerce. [Though sometimes quoted on 
Mark Lane at 62 lb. per bushel, South Australian cargoes of wheat are sold 
per quarter of 480 fb. (8 bushels). The sample, as adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce, is forwarded to the different trading centres in Eng 1 and, and 
any dispute as to the quality of the wheat is decided by comparison with these 
samples.— Ed.] 


Llpson, April 15. 

Present- .Messrs. Pro-vis (chair), Swaffer. Bratten, Baillie, and Bar¬ 

ra ud (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Pickling Seed.—I n reply to enquiry, members stated that they had not 
tried formalin pickle as a preventive of bunt. Most of the members would 
pickle cat seed every season, instead of every other year, as suggested by one 
member. In pickling seed by dipping, Mr. Brat-ten advised using a new 
solution of bluest-one for each bag, instead of putting a number of bags of 
seed in the same solution. 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.— Mr. Brat-ten tabled the following balance-sheet 
in connection with the cropping of 90 acres of land, all the work being done 
with hired labour : — 

Income. Expenditure. 

671 bushels wheat, at 3s. Ploughing, at 3s. 6d. per 

2-kl. £107 12 94 acre . £15 15 0 

12 bars screenings . 4 4 0 Roiling, at Is. 6d. per 

Stubble, at 3d. per acre ... 12 6 acre ^ 6 15 0 

Hay cut on reads for strip- Harrowing, at 6d. per 

per ... ... 2 0 0 acre . 2 5 0 

Manure .. 11 IS 3 

Rent . ... 9 6 0 

14 bars seed wheat ... 9 2 0 

Bluestone . 0 2 11 

Penning . 13 10 0 

Bags L. 4 11 0 

Cleaning, at 6d. per bag 8 1 0 

Cartage. .. ... 2 13 8 

Pert instalment for net¬ 
ting . ... 0 17 0 

Balance . 30 7 

Total . £114 19 Total . £114 19 *34 


Meadows, April 25. 

Present —Messrs. Pearson (chair), Ushei. C'ktworthy, W. J. and C. E. 
Stone (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Homestead Meeting.— Members met at Mr. W. J, Stone’s homestead, at 
Bull’s Creek, and inspected the orchard, which contains a good collection of 
apples. The crop this season was fairly good, and codlin moth was very 
scarce. Different members gave practical demonstrations to illustrate their 
views on the pruning of fruit trees. 

' Washaways along Creeks.™. Owing to the heavy rain the previous day 

the creek came down in flood, and washed away portion of the flat. Discuss¬ 
ing this damage, members suggested that if more attention was given to 
keeping drains and creeks free from rubbish there would be less loss through 
soil washes. 
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JVHIIicent, April 13* 

P r e s ekt-. ■ Messrs. McRostie (chair), Holzgrefe, Lindsay, Mutton, Ober- 
lander, Harris, Hart, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Naracoorte Conference.— Messrs. Holzgrefe and Campbell reported on 
proceedings of Naracoorte Conference. 

Dry Bible.— Some discussion on this subject took place. Two members 
stated that they had never experienced any loss from this complaint. They 
made it a practice to grow green feed throughout the year for their cows. 
Two other members had never heard of losses where green feed was regularly 
provided. Mr. Mutton said this being the case, he could not understand why 
cattle suffered now more than formerly. His father worked his bullocks for 
yea.ro on little else than dry feed, without any losses. 

Bird Scares s. —Mr. Davidson described some of the most effective of 
these contrivances. Members thought that feathered pests in this locality 
must be less sensitive than in others, as none of these mechanical contrivances 
were effective in frightening them. 

Pastures.— Mr. Holzgrefe advised sowing seed of grasses, etc., on stubble 
land which it was intended to leave out # to pasture for a few years. He had 
treated a hundred acres in this way, using a considerable quantity of trefoil. 
This, though expensive seed, paid well to glow, and cultivation does not 
wildly destroy it. Grasses did splendidly after a cereal crop manured with 
super. Messrs. Hart and Stuckey supported the above suggestion. 


Long-wood, April 29. 

Present— Messrs. Oinn (chair). Antuar, Vogel. Nieholls, and Hughes 
(Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

My lor Typical Orchard. —Mr. H. R. Antuar read a paper on the objects 
and work of the Typical Orchard. He believed that sooner or later the State 
would derive great benefit from this Orchard, and he thought it the duty of 
fruitgrowers to make the best use of it. Up to the present there ^has been 
little or no chance to learn much, as there has been very little fruit to see; 
but now that the trees were coming into bearing the fruitgrowers should 
be afforded the opportunity to learn all they could about the different fruits. 
He feared this past year had been wasted, as, so far as anyone knew, no record 
was kept of the dates the different fruits ripened, and, from, the appearance 
of the samples in the Economic Museum at the Botanic Garden, much of the 
fruit was picked too early. If a grower wanted a new variety of apple, for 
export, or one that fills a gap in the local supply, or one to replace a variety 
too subject to disease, he could not go to the Mylor Orchard for the informa¬ 
tion. as lie could not afford the time to carefully examine a collection of 
1,400' varieties. He thought, therefore, that next season a competent man 
should be put on to take record of the time of ripening, freedom from disease, 
appearance of both tree and fruit, the quality, etc., of the fruit of every 
variety. This mformation, if tabulated and published, would be of great 
value to fruitgrowers. Cuttings should be available for distribution, and h© 
would suggest that a charge be made for them. Members were of opinion that 
samples of'fruits should be’kept at the Orchard, where the trees which produced 
them could be inspected, and that the date of gathering should be placed 
cm the ticket with the name of the variety. Growers would then be able to 
compare them with known varieties, and also judge their keeping qualities. 
Fine samples of apples and poors were tabled by different- members. Some 
discussion on cider took place, reference being made to the complimentary 
remarks of the judge on cider shown at Chamber of Manufactures’ Exhibition. 

Ringing Apple Trees.—Two instances were cited where Nickajack 
apple trees, which had failed to set a good crop, had fruited well after being 
rung. 

Coreless Apple. —Members wished to know if there was any evidence 
of the accuracy of the statement that the codlin. caterpillar must eat the pips 
of armies or pears to lie able to mature and propagate its species, as, if not, the 
so-called coretas^ apple, was not likely to be of much use. ’[There is no 
proof that the mm of the fruit are necessary to the well-being of the codlin 
moth, though a fully-developed caterpillar usually eats some of the pips before 
'it voluntarily leaves' the fruit.— Ed.] 
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Onetree Hill, April 13. 

Present— Messrs. Ifoukl (chair), Blacklxam, Blake, Cowan, Flower, Smith, 
and Cluoas (Hon. Sec.). 

Standard Bushel. —This; subject was again discussed. Air. Blacklxam 
presented a calculation showing to what extent the farmer benefited from 
the sale of a good sample, as compared with an inferior one. Members 
generally held that the main object of the farmer was to produce the maximum 
of yield, and that high quality of the sample was a secondary consideration. 
Mr, Summers’ article, in the opinion of members, put the case very clearly, 
and bore out what the members of this Branch contended for. 

Dairying. —Air. Geo. Bowman reviewed Air. P. H. Suters lecture at 
Gawler. It was generally agreed that the cost of feeding on the lines recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Enter was excessive. Mr. Flower tabled samples of English 
and Australian meadow hay. In regard to cutting chaff, it was agreed thai 
for general purposes it was better to cut chaff to J-inch lengths than either 
longer or shorter. Feeding lucerne ensilage without some other class of food 
was a decided mistake. Tub silos were favourably commented on. In re¬ 
gard to making lucerne hay, members pointed out that the operation was 
always attended with couskierabLe loss or feed, and it was better to convert 
the lucerne into ensilage. 


Woolundunga, April I. 

Present —Messrs. Barrett (chair), Prosser, Smoker, Greig. Partridge, 
Becker, and Rogers (Hon. Sec.). 

Cotton. —Air. Becker showed splendid samples of cotton grown about 
two miles from Stirling North. Seed should be planted about September, 
after danger of frost has passed, and the plant could, in ordinary seasons, b© 
grown without irrigation. 

Sheep. —Air. Barrett read a paper on “The Farmer’s Sheep.” 


King’seote, April 10. 

Present— Alegars. Turner (chair), Melville, Dewar, G. J. and P. T. Bell, 
Ayliffe, Hawke, and Cook (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. _ 

Sheep on the Farm. —Air. C. J. Bell read a short paper on “The advan¬ 
tages of keeping Sheep on small holdings.” He was satisfied that they could 
make considerable profit by purchasing good sheep off shears, and selling them 
as fats. For two or three months these sheep could be kept on the fallow 7 , and 
after harvest on the stubbles, w 7 hen they would soon get fit to sell. On the small 
holdings it w r ould pay better to buy off shears than to attempt breeding; but 
with a larger holding of well-grassed land. Iamb-rearing will pay. He would 
mate good Merino or crossbred ewes with a large Shropshire ram. Good 
feed must be kept for the lambing ewes, in order to give the lambs a good 
start. Hits own holding was too small to keep more than a few sheep: but 
last year he bought 50 good store lambs at os, each. Finding he had too 
many for his padd-ock, he sold 25 a little later on at 7s. 6d., and killed the 
others as required for mutton. This kept the house going for nearly 12 
months, while the skins averaged 3s. each. The transaction, though very 
small, was profitable, inasmuch as the mutton consumed cost nothing, sales 
of sheep and skins more than covering first cost of sheep. 

Barley. —Some matters connected with the growing of malting barley were 
discussed. 


mount Remarkable? April 13. 

Present —Messrs. Casley (chair). Challenger, Tates, MorrelL Smith, and 
O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —General discussion took place on cost of growing wheat, dis¬ 
eases amongst stock, noxious weeds, and vermin. The losses of stock from 
impaction, or drybible, were referred to, the complaint being somewhat 
prevalent in'this district. The damage by starlings, which are very numerous 
in the district, was also mentioned, and the necessity for united action to 
destiny the birds was urged. 
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Biite s April 18. 

Present— Messrs. Trengove (chair), A. and H. Sehroeter, Stevens, Sliar- 
man. Buchanan, and McCormack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —The Chairman read a short paper on ’’'Some Stray Thoughts on 
Seeding Operations.” Most of the land to be sown in this district was fallow, 
and he advised starting seeding about the middle of April, finishing by the 
end of May. The land should be got as clean as possible before sowing; the 
farmer who merely drilled in the seed without first working the fallow was 
courting failure. The implement they stood most in need of was one to 
quickly and effectively prepare the fallow for drilling. Some of the imported 
implements so extensively sold were not effective destroyers of weeds, and re- 
ploughing, though effective, was likely to cause takenU. He strongly recom¬ 
mended farmers to employ the best of labour only. A really reliable man 
was worth a good wage, while a cheap hand usually proved an expensive one. 
Their machinery and implements were too costly and complicated to trust to 
any but a good worker. He advised pickling all seed with formalin or 
Milestone. Of the varieties tried in this district, Marshall’s No. 3 and Gluyas 
had given best results. Mr. A. Sehroeter had used the spring-tooth cultivators 
on the fallows for destroying weeds, but was not satisfied with their work. 
He believed the best way to clean the fallow prior to seeding was to re- 
plough it very shallow. 

Grading Seed.- -Messrs. Sehroeter reported having purchased a Perfection 
grader for cleaning their seed wheat, and were satisfied that it was a very 
valuable machine for the farmer. 


Brirskworfch, Way 9. 

Present .-Messrs. McEwin (chair). Aunger, Heingus, Coombe, and Stott 

(Hon. Sec.). ~ ' 

Cost of Wheatgrowing.— This was discussed, and it was resolved that, in 
the opinion of this Branch, with wheat at 3s. per bushel, wheatgrowing alone 
does not pay. The following statement of cost per acre of growing wheat on 
fallow in this district was considered a fair one: — 


Ploughing 
Harrowing 
Cultivating (twice) 

Drilling in seed 
Seed (1 bushel) 

Manure (84 ft.) 

Harrowing 

Rent (2 years at 3s. 6cl.) 

Reaping . 

Winnowing (12 bushels at lid.) 

Carting to rail (3d. per bag) 

3 bags- fat 6d. each) . 

Total . 

With a 12-bushel crop this is 9d, per acre above the returns, 
not in any way consider other sources of income. 


d. 

0 

9, 

0 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

6 

9 

6 


. £1 16 9 
The above does 


Calca f April 22. 

Present- -Messrs. Plush (chair), Wilcott, Smith, Bowman, Thomas, Free¬ 
man,, and New bold (Hon. Sec.), ■ and two visitors. 

Formalin.— Mr. Freeman reported that, through a mistake, one of his 
horses was given some barley which had been dipped in a strong solution of 
formalin, but fortunately no injury resulted. 

Seeding. —Discussion took place on the question of the wisdom of sowing 
in windy weather. Members were of opinion that the super was blown away, 
and that the wheat did not get the benefit of the manure. Some, of the 
members thought it was advisable to stop drilling when it was very windy. 
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Oswson f April 20. 

Present .Messrs. Warner (‘chair), Collins, Mover, Schebella, Kiklerrv, 

Sevcrin, and Just, and three visitors. 

Standard Bushel. —Considerable discussion on this subject took place, 
most members favouring a 60 ft>. standard; The fact that the New South 
W ales farmer got as much for his 591 lb. wheat as the South Australian did 
for his 63-fb. sample was, inthe opinion of members, evidence that something 
was amiss. One of the visitors strongly opposed the proposal for a 60-tb. 
standard. This season lixls wheat went 68 ft». to the bushel, and he felt quite 
satisfied to dispose of it under the present standard. Members expressed 
the opinion that the merchant had much better reason to be satisfied ’with this 
transaction. If wheat were paid for according to quality, a high standard 
would be welcomed by fanners. 


Kingscote, May 8- 

Present— Messrs. Turner (chair), Burgess, Melville, Olds, W right, Dewar, 
and Cook (Hon. Sec.). 

Business. —The members who had agreed to read papers being absent, 
nothing much was done. Mr. Wright tabled specimen of what is known as 
“native bread,’ 5 an 'edible fungus of curious form. Borne discussion on pro¬ 
posal to impose heavy duties on imported agricultural implements took place, 
most of the members opposing the duty, which, in their opinion, would* have 
to be paid by the farm el's. 


Clarendon, IVlay 8. 

Present —Messrs. Payne (chair) Piggott, Dunmill, Morphett, Pelting, 
Harper, W. and J. Spencer, and Wright (Hon. Bee.), and one visitor. 

Fruitgrowing.— Mr. W. A. Morphett read a short paper, in which he 
advocated the growing of apples by small holders in this district. Many kinds 
of fruit, such as apricots, peaches, and plums, can also be grown success¬ 
fully ; but they should not produce too much of these soft fruits, as the local 
market was easily glutted. Apples did as well here as in any district, and 
as there was a good demand tor export purposes, it would pay to plant a 
few trees. It was resolved that, in the opinion of the Branch, it would pay 
owners of suitable land to plant a few hundred trees of the right sorts. 


Davenport, April 13. 

Present —Messrs. Trembath (chair). Re wit son, Roberts, Holds worth. 
Both well. Hodshon, Pryor. McDonald, and Leckv (Hon. Sec.), and eight visi¬ 
tors. 

Town v . Country Life.—M r. T. Hewitson gave a very interesting lecture 
on this subject, dealing with the privileges and drawbacks of both town and 
country .life. 

Capped Elbow. —Mr. McDonald said he had a horse suffering from “cap¬ 
ped elbow,” and would like to have reliable advice as to any effective treat¬ 
ment of this unsightly defect. He thought a surgical operation would be 
necessary. Mr. Lecky agreed, and stated that the trouble was clue to bad 
shoeing,"he., too high heels. The services of a veterinary should be obtained. 
[Veterinary ' Surgeon Desmond states that' to effect a cure an operation would 
be necessary.— Ed.] 


Morphett Vale. May 16. 

Present —Messrs.. Hutchison (chair), E. and J. Perry, Jones, Hunt, 
O’Sullivan, and Anderson (Hon. Sec.).' 

Hay Manuring, —Discussion on. proposal to experiment with different 
manures for hay crops took place, and the Hon.' Secretary agreed to take 
charge of the work. 

Foxes.— Members reported that several foxes 'had been seen lately in the 
district, and losses of lambs were reported. 
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Mount Pleasant® Hay 12. 

Present —Messrs. Phillis (chair), Lyddon, Godfree, J. F. and P. Miller, 
Thomson, Giles, and one visitor. 

Foxes._ Discussion on damage by foxes took place. Serious losses of 

lambs and poultry were reported/ and it was agreed that some action on the 
part of stockowners was necessary. 


Moreliard 5 flay 13, 

Present— Messrs. Seriven (chair), MeDougall, Kirkland, Toop, Kupke, 
Kit to, and Beck (Hon. Sec.). 

Western Australia.— Mr. J. B. MeDougall, who has recently returned 
from the sister State, gave an interesting account of his trip. To the majo¬ 
rity of South Australian farmers much of the land appeared poor in charac¬ 
ter, hut the crops produced were abundant proof that the land was, much bet¬ 
ter than it looked. Specimens of soil, of wheat, poison bush, and timber were 
shown. 


Penola, May 13. 


Present —Messrs. Alexander (chair), Miller, Kilsby, Worthington, Stoncy, 
McKay, and Peake (Hon. Sec.). 

Kale as a Fodder Crop. —Mr. F. W. Kilsby read a paper describing his 
experience in growing kale in this district. In August, 1902, he sowed i<al© 
on about 5 acres of land, applying 4 ft>. of seed and 90 ft). of superphosphate 
per acre, with an ordinary see'dsower. In early spring, when the plants were 
about 9 in. in height, he cultivated between the rows, which were about 2 ft. 
6 in. apart. Where the scarifier did not reach, the weeds were hoed up and 
the kale was also thinned out in places. The cost of ploughing, drilling, 
seed, manure, and cleaning came to about 17s. per acre. In January, 1903. he 
put 125 sheep on the paddock for three weeks, but as the kale was growing 
too strong for them he put on another lot or 600 until they fed it down, 
which took two or three weeks, when they were all removed/ The plants 
made rapid growth again, and stock were put on once more to eat it down. 
The sheep did remarkably well, not only when on the kale, but on the grass 
afterwards. This patch of kale must have carried equal to 15 to 20 sheep per 
acre for the whole year, and even the second year carried four to five sheep 
per acre, where formerly the land only carried one and a half sheep. In 
1903 he fattened 1,500 sheep on about 1,000 acres of land, in addition to which 
there were a number of store sheep, and much of the success was due to this 
small paddock of kale. In addition to the kale he sowed a few r acres to tur¬ 
nips. This crop also did well, some of the roots weighing up to 12 lb. Sheep 
and cattle became very fond of these, but on the whole appeared to prefer the 
kale. 


Davenport P May II. 

Present— Messrs. Trembath (chair), Hewitson, Hodshon, Roberts, Mc¬ 
Donald, Kingham, Both well, and Lecky (Hon. Sec.), and twenty visitors. 

The Rabbit as Food for the Million.— Mr. A. McDonald read a paper 
on .this subject, to the following effect:—Much has been said and written 
about the rabbit problem, and that it is a serious one nobody can deny, but 
the first problem to be solved is:— £f Is the rabbit a curse or a blessing f 35 It 
has occurred to me that we Australians began at the wrong end by hastily 
writing him down as a liability, instead or first using everv means in our 
power to place him on the other side of the ledger as an asset. "When it is 
proved beyond a doubt that he can only be regarded as an incubus, we must 
get rid of him at all costs; but if, on the other hand, it can be demonstrated 
that lie is^ a valuable asset, then his. wanton destruction should at once cease 
\ ln . tend mjm into a lengthy description of the rabbit; the average 

Australian knows him sight. His occupation of this country without con- 
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tributing to his support signifies a great deal to the landholder and to the 
State generally, and as all efforts to permanently exterminate him hare 
proved futile, there seems to be little doubt but that he has come to stay. It 
therefore behoves us to think seriously if we are not flying in the face of Pro¬ 
vidence by treating as vermin good wholesome food, which would be appreciat¬ 
ed by the starving people pf other continents. To turn the rabbit into food 
for the million—cheap, wholesome, and palatable food—food which will keep 
for any reasonable time,; and be manufactured without the aid of expensive 
and intricate machinery, is the key to the problem of making him a a valuable 
national asset.” How to do it. First catch your rabbit alive—any trapper 
knows this part of the business, which needs no explanation. "When caught, 
treat him gently; do not knock him about, or you will bruise the flash. Kill 
by a smart rap behind the ears with a short bludgeon. 1 have seen some 
people kill by beating the head on the ground, which is a slovenly way, be¬ 
sides being unnecessarily cruel. The killing, as well as every other part or the 
process, should be done neatly. Skin, dress, and open out perfectly flat by 
cutting through the ribs, then wash and cleanse thoroughly with clean water 
(salt water will do). Whilst quite fresh put into brine made strong enough to 
float an egg, and leave it there ten hours; then remove, drain and dry, after 
which transfer to the smokehouse. Perhaps a few hints about the construc¬ 
tion of a smokehouse for smoking the rabbit may be useful. Make an excava¬ 
tion in the ground 3 or 4 ft. deep; from two sides of which excavate trenches 
to same depth, with a width of 18 in., and length of 4 ft. ; cover your trenches 
with sheets of iron. Over the hole place a box, 3 ft. high, having both top 
and bottom knocked out, with ordinary fencing wires, fixed at each end,’and 
running through it. Use the spare boards to make a secure cover. Hang the 
meat on the wires, put the lid on top of the box, light the fire at one end of each 
trench, and the smoke does the rest. The finished product you can’ inspect 
for yourselves and judge if it is, or is not, a wholsome and palatable article 
of food. Anyhow, there can be no two opinions as to its cheapness and the 
ease with which it is treated. It will also be evident to anybody that the 
saving in carriage alone will be considerable, the weight of the smoked speci¬ 
men being only 11 lb., against 2 ft>. 2 oz. of an average one in the green state. 
Further, trappers may utilise every carcase fresh, thus avoiding the loss of a 
very large percentage'of their catch, which, under present conditions, are re¬ 
jected as unfit for use when they reach the nearest market. But the prin¬ 
cipal advantage is that the industry can be manipulated and carried on by 
any and everybody in the far away back country where the rabbit abounds 
and no quick means of transit exists. Providing a market is found for the 
smoked article, the trapper may be sure of his produce reaching market in 
good condition, even though it takes months to get there. The number of 
rabbits sent to the Government Cool Stores, Victoria, for the month of Janu¬ 
ary, 1905, totalled over three quarters of a million, of which 26 per cent, 
were rejected as unfit for exporc. If such a number can be collected in a 
single month in a State such as Victoria, which has not large tracts of un¬ 
occupied country such as we have, then it does not require any very great 
stretch of imagination to suppose that a depot at Port Augusta could gather 
at least half a million smoked rabbits monthly, which, if worth only 2d. 
each carcase, would represent over £4,000 cash. I would suggest that squat¬ 
ters, farmers, and others co-operate with the Branch of the Bureau and for¬ 
ward a trial shipment to some good commercial firm in Great Britain, and 
thus test the practicability or otherwise of obtaining a market. The outlay 
in the event of failure would he small and the possibilities of success great. 
Mr. McDonald tabled two rabbits treated in the way described, also a cooked 
sample, which was tasted by members, and very highly praised. In reply to 
questions, Mr. McDonald stated that all the plant required by two men to 
undertake this business would be the ordinary trapping appliances, a supply 
of salt (it must be good), a tub, and the box for smokehouse. The fire did 
not in any way touch the carcase, the smoke was practically cold, and he was 
satisfied the samples shown were thoroughly cured. He used deal sawdust for 
creating the smoke, but small chips would answer the purpose equally well. 
For transport the cured rabbits could be packed in the same way as salt fish. 
The methods of cooking were merely questions as to taste. The carcase should 
be cleaned as soon as possible after trapping the rabbits, though during the 
cold weather there was not the same necessity as in the summer for putting 
them immediately in the pickle. Members congratulatd Mr. McDonald on 
the result of his work, and generally appeared to agree that the cured article 
was attractive and tasty and likely to meet with favour, A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr. McDonald. 
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Cherry Gardens, lYlay 16. 

Present —Messrs. C. Lewis (chair), J. Lewis, Brumby, Partridge, Cur- 
now, Hicks, Jacobs, and Ricks (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay Crops. —In reply to question as to whether oats or wheat was bet¬ 
ter for hay' on new land not fallowed, members thought oats were preferable 
in this district. 

Dairying. —At previous meeting, Mr. P. H. Suter gave an address on 
dairying, and the lecture formed the subject of considerable criticism. Mr. 
Jacobs did not agree with Mr. Suter’s view that if cows were fed regularly 
on green fodder or ensilage they would not be affected by tlje disease known as 
“dry bible.” 


Crystal Brook, May 13. 

Present— Messrs. Hamlyn (chair), Sutcliffe, Robinson, Venning, Solo¬ 
mon, Dabmett, Hutchinson, Pavy, Kelly, Billinghurst, Western, Clarke, 
r organ, and Symons (Hon. See.). 

Manures for Wheat. —In reply to question, the Chairman stated that he 
had found 60 ft), per acre the best quantity of super to use in this district 
with wheat.. 

Nitrogen Bacteria.—M r. Dabinett read extract dealing with the nitro¬ 
gen-gathering bacteria, and the benefits derived from their work. 

A he Advantages, or Otherwise, of Country Life. —At previous meet¬ 
ing Mr. H. Billinghurst read the following paper on this subject :—In his 
speech before the conference of teachers in 1903 Mr. Justice Gordon made use 
of the following quotations: —1. From the pen of Mr. Rider Haggard: “No 
question of the day is more neglected and thrust aside than the flocking of 
population from the fields to the cities, and yet none is more important. It 
means that the character of the race is changing; it means that their physique 
is deteriorating; it means that fewer men of the best class are available for 
national defence: it means the crowding together of vast hordes of people, 
who, at the first breath of panic or serious depression of trade, will cease to 
be able to earn their livelihood, and will have to be supported or controlled .*’ 
2. Another eminent writer: “‘Nature shows man that he cannot live apart 
from her; that he requires the field, as the fish require water. Man recog¬ 
nises that he sinks lower and lower when he forsakes the soil; that the 
fanner is the only one who remains. healthy and strong: while the city saps 
the very marrow in the bones of its inhabitants, rendering them unfruitful 
and liable to disease, so that, each family absolutely rots out in two or three 
generations. The city would become in 100 years an enormous cemetery, with¬ 
out a single living being within its wads, if it were not that there is a con¬ 
stant influx of people from the country to fill up the ranks left vacant by 
death. In spite of their knowledge and appreciation of these facts, men 
‘continue to abandon the fruitful fields and flock to the cities, to tear them- 
selves away from life, and throw themselves into the arms of death ” The 
first question that comes to our minds as we ponder these words will. I think, 
without doubt, be.: “Why do people crowd to the cities?” The replies are, 
of course, various—“To' make a fortune' ; “To. enjoy the advantages of social 
intercourse, pleasure, amusement, and variety” ; “There is no scope for the 
intellect in the country”: “‘Wages are too lowV My purpose is to analyse 
these reasons, and I think we shall see'that the advantage will lie in favour 
of the fields. “Country people go to town to make their fortunes ” Now. I 
strenuously maintain that of those people'in the great cities who do succeed 
m forcing their way to the front in the interminable fight for wealth, by 
tar the greater number are those who hail from the fanning districts: but 

these are only the few.Abe lot of the'many is not so good. A man has to 

labourer a_ barely living wage, pay high rent, spend an over-large propor¬ 
tion of bus income upon wearing apparel, “to keep up appearances,” such 
as town society demands of its members: lie has to purchase every single 
necessity of hie (for, having cut himself off from Nature, Nature ' will do 
nothing, for him), to live in less healthy surroundings, and bring up his 
family in cramped dwellings, and' turn them into the "streets for a. play¬ 
ground. By the time he approaches old age, where is the fortune? He will 
Imre found that it has taken all his income.to keep things going, and any 
who may have amassed even a moderate competence will" be far more for¬ 
tunate than the majority of bis fellows, but will have purchased that com- 
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potency at the cost of the one thing of all others that makes life bearable, 
his health. He will find that the struggle upwards “a more than hum an 
weight upon his frame ha.s cast.” Wordsworth, on this point, says: — 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Little we .see in* Nature that is ours, 

We have given our hearts away ! a sordid boon.” 

Meanwhile, the countryman has pursued the even tenor of his way, and a 
youth of labour is crowned with an age of ease. “Country people flock to 
towns for social intercourse, pleasure, .amusement, and variety.” And they 
get them. 

“And e’en while fashion’s aids decoy, 

The heart, distrusting, asks if this"be joy.” 

For social intercourse too often leads to the card table, the hotel bar, gos¬ 
sip, and immorality. It always leads to a blunting of the sharp points of 
duty, honour, and rectitude. Pleasure and amusement lead to the spend¬ 
ing of money better turned to other directions, waste of time, deadening of 
the intellect, sloth, unfitness for the daily task, until at last “the toiling 
pleasure sickens into pain,” for “the pleasure-house is dust.” Variety be¬ 
comes tiring and wearisome. Where crowds live we find 

“Evil tongues, rash judgments, sneers of evil men. 

And greetings where no kindness is.” 

On the other hand, will the country dweller find no intercourse, no pleasure 
and amusement, no variety? I rather think so. He will find a truer friend 
than if he had the whole world at his feet—“Nature, a mother kind alike 
to all,” the highest and best of teachers, and the most constant companion. 
What says Dr. Johnson to a dweller in the country?— 

“There every bush with Nature’s music rings, 

There every breath bears health upon its wings; 

On all thy hours security shall smile, 

And bless thine evening walks and morning toil.” 

Nature’s is no evil tongue: she will not sneer, nor will her greeting be 
without- kindness. No countryman need ever, be lonely if he will take this 
mother’s outstretched hand, and listen to- what she will teach him by the 
floating cloud, the sighing wind, the murmuring stream, the rustling tree, 
the growing plant, the blossoming flower, the gorgeous sunset, the spark¬ 
ling dewdrop, the humming insect, or the singing bird. Nor will he want 
for pleasuie, amusement, or variety, for all these things waJL not only 
keep him from being lonely, but will provide him with an interest ever 
widening and ever increasing. For his daily round the poet tells us 
“The cock’s shrill clarion will rouse him from his lowly bed.” 
“Cheerful he wakes, breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes.” 

“At peep of dawn he brushes, with hasty steps, the dews away, to meet the 
sun upon the upland lawn.” 

Later— 

“How jocund does he drive his team afield.” 

“He hears the birds their morning carols .sing.” 

During the day 

“His best companions innocence and health. 

And his best riches ignorance of wealth.” 

Returning home in the evening .he sees the dazzling .sunset, with all its 
wonderful tints, from shining gold to glorious purple ; he feels the hush when 
“all the air a' solemn stillness holds” ; enjoys his frugal meal, savoured, 
with the best of all sauce, hunger; and rejoices that 

“'Something attempted,' something clone, 

Has earned a night’s repose,” 

Then the changing seasons' bring him variety enough—and variety, more¬ 
over, that never palls, but is always both' refreshing and welcome. In the 
spring, Shelley says:-— 

“The ants, the bees, the swallows reappear. 

Fresh leaves and flowers bloom, 

The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 

'And build their mossy homes i?i field and tree ; 

Green lizard and the golden snake, 

Like unimprisoned flames, out of their trance awake.” 
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In summer lie sees his crops ripen, and the golden harvest brings reward 
for labour. Autumn brings nim the luscious fruits of vineyard and orchard, 
and even chilly winter is not without its joys and its health-giving labours. 
“Country people flock to towns because they find no scope for intellect. 53 
Granted, the advantages of education appear to be all in favour of the 
towns. All the best schools, academies, and universities are there. But is 
there no room for our best intellects in the country? Science has done 
much for all branches of business in late years : but I venture to say that she 
lias not found a better, safer, or more interesting field than in the business 
of the primary producer, e.p., the separator has revolutionised the dairy 
trade, agri cultural machinery ’ has made it possible for the world to be 
supplied with all necessaries at a cost satisfactory to the consumer and 
payable to the producer. Fertilisers have considerably raised the yield per 
acre. Yet, great service as science lias already_ rendered agriculture, that 
service is as nothing compared with the possibilities which lie beyond, e.g., 
the inoculation of seed and soil by nitrogen-bearing bacteria, and .the pro¬ 
duction of a spineless, thornless cactus, which is a succulent and nourish¬ 
ing fodder for cattle, and which will grow in the most arid desert. Surely 
the outlook in this direction is infinite. Finally, “the wages question.” 
Men who have had experience as workers, both in town and country, have 
told me that the man working for a farmer at 10s. per week isi far better 
off as the result of a year’s work than one working in factory, shop, or 
office. The same writer that I have before quoted says:—“The wages 
receiver must work an increased number of hours to get enough to eat. 
Fruit and vegetable gardens show us what a wealth of provisions can be 
produced on the tiniest scrap of land. Experience teaches us that man’s 
labour can nowhere be employed in a more lucrative way than in agriculture. 
It is found that a plot of ground of incredibly small size is sufficient for 
a man’s support,” Need more be said to show that, from any point of view, a 
man is more than unwise if he resort to the stuffy and close quarters of a 
town instead of planting his foot more firmly in the soil, and_ remaining 
for ever the companion of that beneficent mother, Nature? [This paper is 
published by special request of the Branch. Such papers—more of a literary 
than of scientific or practical nature—are not altogether suitable for an 
agricultural journal, and it is only occasionally that we can provide space 
for such.—E d.] 


Mallala, May I. 


# Present —Messrs. W. Tern by (chair). S. Temby, Wilson, Jenkins, Loller, 
Nairn, Marskman, Murphy, Hancock, McCabe, and Nevin (Hon. Sec.), four 
lion, members, and two visitors. 

Loss of Lambs. —Mr Marshman reported loss of nine summer lambs. 
They were feeding in a stubble, and died very suddenly, the carcases being 

much swollen. 

Fruitgrowing.— Mr. S. Temby read a short paper on “Growing Fruit 
on the Farm.” He advised working the land well previous to setting out 
the trees. For small gardens, handy one-horse cultivators can be secured 
at small cost. When planting, care should be taken to spread the roots out 
well, and to cover them with fine earth. Press this well down, then fill up 
the hole without further pressure If necessary to stake the trees, care 
must be taken not to injure the roots. The trees should be headed back 
well, say to about 18 inches, and, with most stone fruits, if one-year-old 
trees, cut all the side shoots back. The removal of surplus shoots during 
the spring, and pinching back where advisable during the summer, were 
important factors in getting good-shaped trees. He would pliant trees 15 
feet to 20. feet apart, and 20 feet between the fence and the nearest trees. 
Borne quick-growing shrub should, where possible, be grown as a 
breakwmd. Paper was discussed, the general opinion of members being, that 
to properly attend to fruit trees would require more time than most farmers 
could spare. From the utility point of view, they thought vegetables would 
be. of more service. 
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Virginia, May 15. 

Present— Messrs. Hatcher (chair). Strempel, J. E. and S. J. Taylor, 
Baker, Johns, Thompson, Huxtable, Odgers, Nash, Pavy, and Ryan (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Soursop. —Mr. J. E. Taylor read a short paper on the “Soursop' 3 (Oxalis). 
It was to- be ^regretted that those who introduced this weed were not- better 
acquainted with its. habits. For a number of years the weed was a source 
of considerable anxiety to him, and he made .unavailing efforts to get rid 
of it. He did not, however, intend to worry about it in the future, as he 
fomxd his sheep were very, fond of it, and, as it starts early and grows 
quickly, they often got a bite from it before other feed was available. He 
had seen his sheep scratch the ground away to get at the stems under the 
soil. They were also very fond of the flowers after they had been open for 
a few -days. Ewes feeding on the soursop appear to yield good milk, as the 
Jambs thrive. He had also- found that it was possible to grow good wheat 
crops on land infested by soursops. Owing to thek* deep-rooting habit, and 
the quantity of matter that would decay, they probably benefited the soil. 
In this district they could be buried deeply when ploughing, so that the 
drill hoes would not bring them to* the surface again. On fallow land, where 
they are thick, it i!s an advantage to cut them off with the cultivator. He 
found it best to sow an early-maturing wheat on such land, as it got ahead 
of the sour sops. Members were agreed that it was practically impossible to 
eradicate soursops, though good crops were grown on land infested by this 
weed. Some members thought that the land was actually benefited by the 
weed, and stress was laid on the necessity for getting the seed in in favour¬ 
able -weather, so that the wheat got a good start. Land infested by this weed 
should not be cropped too often. Pigs, fowls, and pigeons are all fond of 
the bulbs, and appear to do well on them. 

Insect Pests. —A specimen of mole cricket was tabled for identification. 
It was stated that these insects destroyed a lot of grain every year. [The 
entomologist at the Museum states that the mole cricket feeds mainly on 
grubs, worms, and other insects, burrowing in search of its feed, and that 
it hardly does any damage to living vegetation.— Ed.] In reply to question, a 
member was advised to spray cabbages attacked by aphis with kercssne 
emulsion. 


Saddfewortfi* May 19. 

Present —Messrs. J. H. Frost (chair), W. H. Bee, A. Klem, F. Plant, 
and F. Coleman (Hon. Sec.). 

Farm Work. —A paper was read by Mr. Plant, who strongly advised 
keeping the fallow clean, and he found a hand-hoe very useful and neces¬ 
sary after cultivation in removing stray thistles, etc., that may have escaped 
the scarifier. The farm should keep the table and larder supplied. Groom 
the farm horses well; a good grooming was a great help to the horse. 

Bunt Experiment.— The Hon. Secretary placed on the table 40 unbroken 
balls of bunt. These were lightly crushed to powder by rolling a pencil over 
them. Four hundred grains of Plover seed wheat were then mixed with the 
powder till every gram was dark-coloured and the brush end of each grain 
quite black with smut spores. The smutty wheat was that evening divided 
into four, lots of 100 grains each. One lot was immersed for six minutes 
in a solution of formalin {Sobering 7 ? 40. per cent, of strength), 1 ft. to 40 galls, 
water; a second lot in blues tone solution of strength of 1 ft*, to 8 galls, of 
water, for six minutes; a third lot was placed in warm water, kept at a 
temperature of from 133 degs. F. to 135 degs. F., for 12 minutes; Hie last 
lot of 100 grains were unpickled. The following day these four lots of wheat 
were sown, in separate drills, the grains being placed about 2 inches apart 
in the drill. The soil was damp enough to cause the grains to . swelland 
probably to grow. 

Doss Wheatgrowing Pay? A Reply.—T he Hon. Secretary read a reply 
to criticism on his estimate in the March Journal , page 445.,' [This" is '"pub¬ 
lished in another part of Journal ,—Ed.] 
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Golden Grove, April 20. 


Present —-Messrs. Angove (chair), Manghaii, Mullett, Harper, G. and J. 
McEwin. Hutchins, Ross, X. J. and A. I). X. Robertson (Hon. Sec.). 

Soil Analysis.— Mr. Mullett again read his paper on “Double Silicates/’ 
and suggested that it would be a good plan if the Government appointed a 
man competent to make soil analyses and arranged to make a nominal charge 
for such work. He thought many farmers would be glad to avail them¬ 
selves of the chance of knowng what constituents their soils needed, instead of 
simply groping in the dark, as at present. The question, however, was raised 
by members: Could any one find out what proportion of the food in the soil 
would be soluble^ to the plant, even admitting that one could determine the 
total quantity of such plant foods in the soil. 


Wtiyte-Yarcowle, flay 20® 

Present— Messrs. Hack (chair), Pascoe, Dowd, Hunt, Pearce, Mitchell, 
Mridge, M alsh, Jenkins, Francis, McLeod, Rasmus, Kornetzky, and Boerke 
(Hen. Sec.), and six visitors. 

New Zealand, —Mr. E. J emails read an interesting paper dealing with 
a recent visit to Xew Zealand. 

Pickling Wheat.— Mr. Pascoe called attention to results of experiments 
with formalin, reported on by Mr. H. Roediger, of Gawler River. From this 
he gathered that the formalin reduced the germinating power of the wheat 
He thought the experiment required to be carried further to ascertain how 
many plants m each plot were free from smut, as it was possible that the 
fewer plants would yield more sound grain than those treated with other 
pickles. Mr. Pearce said he had used formalin this vear, and found the 
wheat had germinated well, and the plants were now verv healthy 


Sutherlands, May 17. 

Pile sent— Messrs. Twartz (chair). Heinrich, Hamerster, Eernieh, Stange, 
C. A. and A. Schiller, and Dart (Hon. Sec.) .and tiro visitors. 

. Water Conservation and Irrigation.— Mr. H. J. Dart read an inter¬ 
esting paper on this subject, outlining some of the most important work car¬ 
ried out in different parts of the world. He also described the benefits derived 
in some or the drier districts of South Australia, from the Reetaloo and Bun- 
da leer reservoirs. The Murray Flats, however, which constituted one of the 
driest portions or the settled areas of South Australia, possess no scheme 
tor a permanent. v ater supply. Several schemes have been suggested but 
none even started, apparently because the residents do not see any immediate 
return for their money. Any reliable supply of water for these districts 
must come from the lulls to the west, and a ■scheme has been proposed to con¬ 
serve water near Robertstown, to supply Eudunda. Sutherlands, Point Pass, 
SUI loundmg districts. He was convinced that a large scheme like this 
™? ld > better and more economical m the long run than a small one It 
w *t, course,' largely a question of cost. If this large scheme could no+ be 
umku,taken, work on a smaller scale could be carriecT out in several local'i- 
ties, and lie was satisfied, if once they fully realised what it meant to have a 
reliable water supply, cneor other of these proposals would be accomplished 
Much discussion ensued difference of opinions existing as to how a wpniv of 
water was to be secured Some favoured a large scheme, others fa onn* far 

th ° llght the ^ obtained *Jrom 

C hh wheat ' 
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Port Broughton, May 16. 

Present— Messrs. Whittaker (chair), Pattingale, Gray, Barclay, Hoar, 
Button, and Balby (Hon. Sec.). 

Pickling TV 1 heat. —Discussion on this subject took place. Members gene¬ 
rally were disappointed with the results obtained from pickling in formalin 
solution, and_ do not intend to make further use of this fungicide until more 
is known of its action on the grain, as in the opinion of members too great 
a proportion of the grain is destroyed. One member stated that he had to re¬ 
sow lou acres, although he strictly adhered to the instructions issued by the 
Department or Agriculture. None of the members reported any ill-effects 
from the use of milestone. 


Bowhill, May IS. 

Present— Messrs. E. P. Weyland (chair), J. Waters, Drogemuller, Bur¬ 
ton, Fischer, Whitfield, A. Wey land. and J. Waters, jun. (Hon. Sec.), and one 
visitor. 

Questions. —In reply to inquiry as to cause of a horse dripping at the 
mouth after feeding, attention to the teeth was advised. Seven pounds 
per acre of lucerne seed was recommended as sufficient to sow. 

Farm "Workshop. —Mr, Burton read a paper on this subject. A good 
comfortable workshop, well-stocked with all the necessaiy tools for carpenter’s 
shop and the repair of all sorts of farm machinery, ysi a piece of economy 
which no farmer can afford to be without, and yet it is something which few 
fanners think they can afford to have. _ The farmer who has such a shop 
knows what it is to be constantly beset with borrowers, who think it cheaper 
to borrow the tools, which they almost constantly need, than to own them 
themselves. Success in any business depends upon economy of time, and the 
farmer who loses all the rainy days and the spare hours when work is a little 
slack, loses quite one-third of his time. It may be urged that farmers need 
to rest on these rainy days; but change of occupation is rest, and as there 
is never a time on the farm when there is not work to do, the farmer should 
lay up work for rainy days, and this can be done if he has a workshop 
and plenty of tools. He believed that in one year, or, at least, two, any 
fanner could save enough by doing much of his own repair work, and the 
many other odd jobs which will suggest themselves to the man with the 
workshop, to pay for the building of a shop and all necessary tools. Every 
farmer knows that there is plenty of repair work and odd jobs to be done 
on the average farm, and if the farmer has not the conveniences for doing 
this work he must pay to have it done, or leave it undone. The workshop 
should be large enough to- contain, a workbench, a blacksmith’s outfit, and 
there should be tools kept for repairing harness and boots. In such a work¬ 
shop a good many things could be fixed up, which otherwise would be left 
undone or put aside. 


Wepowle, May 16. 

Present— Messrs. Orrock (chair), Gale, Grocker, McNamara, and Halli- 
day (Hon. Sec.), and five visitors. 

Seed Wheat.— Mr. J. Heliir read a short paper on the preparation of 
seed wheat. The portion of the crop from which the seed is to be obtained 
should be left until quite ripe, and the grain stripped separately from the 
rest of the field. B.un the grain at once carefully through the winnower; 
to winnow it .a second time in the field is a mistake, as the time then is too 
valuable to give the attention to the work that seed wheat requires. Before 
seedtime put the grain through the winnower carefully. Raise the sieves 
higher at the Back, as they could then blow harder without losing so much 
grain as would otherwise be the case. Large plump grain is best for seed, as 
it gives a stronger plant at the start than' small or shrivelled seed. After 
cleaning the seed on to a sheet or concrete floor, it should be pickled by sprink- 
. ling with a bluestone solution. For 10 bags of seed dissolve oxb. of bluestone in ’ 
15 galls, water. Leave the grain to dry before bagging it; in about a week it 
will be dry enough to run freely through the drill. Members generally 
agreed with the paper. 
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Yorketown, Slay 13, 

Present— Messrs. Con-ell (chair), Noth, Bull, Sabine, Jung, Domaschenz, 
and Xewbold (Hon. Sec.). 

Effect of Manure on the Seed.— The Chairman initiated a discussion on 
this subject, and expressed the opinion that some fertilisers injuriously affect¬ 
ed the 'germination of the grain. He found on digging up a number of 
grains in the drill rows that the grains were mouldy and the germ apparently 
destroyed. He thought this due to an excess of acid in the manure. Other 
members had noticed no ill-effects on the grain from contact with the manure, 
but would like to know whether such was likely to occur. 


Port PIrle, Way 13. 

Present— Messrs. Smith (chair), Johns, Bell, Stanley, Hawkins, Spain, 
Monday, Humphries, Wright, Morris, Teague, Hector, and Wilson (Hon. 
See.). 

Does Wheatgrowing Pat?— Some discuussion on this subject took place, 
and it was agreed that members should consider the question and come pre¬ 
pared to discuss it at the following meeting. 

Dairying. —Considerable discussion took place on paper read at previous 
meeting by Mr. A. Bell. The Hon. Secretary said he only kept a few cows, 
but they paid him. Last season he had on the average seven cows in milk, 
and they brought in £47, besides which the house was supplied. The pre¬ 
vious year five cows averaged £10 worth of butter. With better cows he 
could considerably improve on these returns. He got about 8 ft), of butter 
per cow per week for two or three months, but the yield was less for the rest 
of the year. His cattle lived on natural herbage, in bush country, and, 
though'they did not look very grand,'they were free from disease. There 
was not a great deal of labour attached to a few cows, and he thought, even 
allowing a fair thing for this and for the use of his land, his cows paid. Mr. 
Hawkins said some years back they lost 36 cows in three years, and only kept 
two or three now for supplying the house. He had found dairying did not 
pay except in good seasons. Mr. Johns reported having cured two cows which 
he believed to be badly affected by dry bible by giving them plenty of new 
milk. One of them was lying about for nearly three weeks before it recovered. 
Several members thought that dairying would pay on a small scale in this 
district, if much hired labour was not required: while others agreed with 
Mr. Bell that it was not profitable, the main reason being the losses from 
disease known as impaction or dry bible. Some of the members agreed with 
Mr. Bell that poverty of feed and the rearing of calves on skim milk were the 
main causes of this trouble: but others disagreed with this idea. Mr. Hector 
said lie had found dairying with hired labour not a success. With a good 
strain of cows and fairly cheap labour he made it pay when the grass was 
good and butter fetched Is. per ft>.. but when the droueht came he had to 
give it up. Where all the work could be done by the family dairying would 
pay well under suitable conditions, but he was afraid this* district was not 
suitable. Even in the valley of the Broughton they exnerienced losses in a 
dry year. 

Short Weights in Manure.— Mr. W. Smith asked members if they bad 
weighed their consignments of superphosphate. In a two-ton lot of imported 
manure he found he was 220 ft), short on the gross weight. Five bags of 
another brand were' 7 lb. to 8 lb. short. He thought this a very important 
matter, and the Branches should bring the matter under the notice of the 
Government. Mr. Bell bad three different lots of manure. On one from the 
same firm as Mr. Smith’s consignment the shortage was 214 ft)., while ano¬ 
ther brand averaged 4 ih. to 5 ft), short. He did not think the importers to 
blame, or that the shortage was intentional on the part of the manufactu¬ 
rers; still, it should not occur, and farmers should bestir themselves to pre¬ 
vent this. Mr. Mu nday said buyers'had the matter in their own hands. He 
found one consignment of 8 tons, 7 curt, short, and since then had always re- 
: fused to sign any sale note agreeing to accept English weights. Mr. Johns 
was 60 fb. short' on a two-ton lot, but another consignment was better, some 
. weighing 2*26 lb, gross per bag. One member stated that his consignment, 
'"'Which was from a bulk shipment, was full weight. 
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Port Elliot, flay 20. 

Present— Messrs. W. E. Hargreaves (chair). Green, Brown, Pannel, 
Welch, Stock, and W. W. Hargreaves (Hon. Sec.). 

Pigs.—T he Chairman read a short paper by Mr. H. IT. Harrell on ''Pig- 
farming.*' The writer thought farmers should give more attention to this 
industry. He knew of no better use to which 10. acres could be put if 
worked as follows:—Sow 10 acres to field peas, at rate of H bushels per acre, 
manuring with 11 to 2 cwt. per acre guano. Put in crop about middle of 
June, as on well-pr >pared land sown then peas will rarely fail to return 25 
to 35 bushels per acre. When ripe, rake the peas into rows, cart, and stack 
them. What are left on the^ field the pigs will pick up. Pigs two to three 
months old will do well and fatten on pea stubble, and beyond being watered 
twice a day require little attention. Three barb wires, the first within 4 in. 
of the ground, and the others 4 in. apart, will keep the pigs in the pad- 
docks. In four months from 60 to 80 pigs could be kept well on the pea 
stubble; then the peas in .the stack could be used to top them up. At present 
low prices such pigs would realise 27s. to 35s. each, returning a very hand¬ 
some profit, besides which the land would be enriched for other crops. For 
all-round purposes, the Berkshire, pure, or crossed with Poland-China, while 
York or Essex was best. If breeding sows are kept pie melons will be found 
a cheap source of food. They would, of course, require some additional food, 
especially when rearing their young, but 2 to 3 acres sown to pie melons 
should produce nearly all the feed required for six breeding sows. Members 
thought that the pea stubble on 10 acres would not keep 60 to 80 nigs growing 
for four months. 


Kaomantoo, Way 19. 

Present —Messrs. Lehmann (chair). Mills. Thiele, Hair, R. and J, Down¬ 
ing (Hon. Sec.). 

The Most Profitable Animal on the Farm. —This subject was discussed, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the sheep took first place for profit To 
the general sheepowner members thought still greater profits might be secured 
by subdividing the best paddocks, and sowing such fodder crops as proved 
suited to the land. This would increase the food supply, and at. the same 
time afford opportunity to give the sheep frequent change to clean fresh food. 
Mr. Mills stated that he broadcasted one bag of maize on 30 acres of fallow, 
and after the plant had made good growth he put on 600 Merino wethers, 
keeping them there for five weeks, during which time they improved con¬ 
siderably. After keeping them off the paddock for a few weeks they were 
turned on again and remained in the paddock for six weeks, at the end of 
which period they showed a marked improvement. The brood mare was 
placed second for profit, and the cow third, the heavy losses from disease being 
the main factor in placing her so low. 


Cradock ? April 15. 

Present— Messrs. Paterson (chair), Solly, Ruddock, Graham, Marsh, Sy¬ 
mons, Glasson, McAuley, Garnet, and Lindo (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

"Western Australia. —Mr. W. H. Haggerty, a former member of the 
Branch, writing from Western Australia, gave an interesting account of his 
experiences at Kojanup, where he is now engaged in farming. 

Reaping Machine Comb.— Mr. Garnet showed model of improved comb, 
which he had patented. Members were of opinion that this was a very ser¬ 
viceable improvement, and likely to be largely adopted. 

Cows Eating Poisoned Rabbits. —Mr. Solly showed several carcases of 
poisoned rabbits, which he had taken from cows found in the act of eating 
them. Several cows had been bad as a result of eating uhosphorised rabbits, 
and some had died. He found if a good plan to give limewater to the affected 
animals. About half a gallon of lime was slaked‘and added to 100 gallons 
water, and given freely two or three times a week. 

Dunn’s Algerian Oats. —Mr. Solly reported sowing 1 bushel of these 
oats at Uroonda in 1903, from which he reaped 11 bags. In 1904 the crop 
was destroyed by rabbits. 
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Denial Bay, April 19* 

Present —Messrs. Smith (chair), Loire, Starling, Schmidt, Dun net. Hast¬ 
ing, and Gale (Hon. Sec.). 

Fallowing. —The Hon. Secretary read a paper on this subject, to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:—“Now that there is a considerable acreage of old cultivated 
land cropped in these districts, their methods of farming would have to 
undergo a decided change if they wish to reap good average crops. When 
the land was all new and free from weeds it did not matter very much how 
they fanned; in fact, in the early days of the coast it was said, ‘We only 
had" to tickle our land and it would laugh a payable harvest in a good sea¬ 
son/ 5 and this simile had a good deal of truth in it. He had known scrub 
land on the coast that had never had a plough on yield a very payable re¬ 
turn. The seed was sown broadcast and simply scratched in with the har¬ 
rows. In his opinion there were two reasons why they did not reap a 
better return off the old cultivated lands. First, lack of moisture, and se¬ 
cond, a too abundant growth of grass and weeds. Fallowing would in a 
great measure overcome both of these. He did not mean simply ploughing 
the ground anyhow, or at any time of the year. The ground should be 
ploughed before the grasses and weeds begin to seed, so that every particle of 
it is turned and ploughed only while wet. The time would vary according to 
the season, but usually June and July, and in a late season up to the middle 
of August, are the proper times to fallow. By fallowing the land while wet 
they conserved a large percentage of the winter 5 s moisture, so that the crops 
got the benefit of a good percentage of two seasons 5 rainfall. In the second 
place, fallowing is the only way in which they could destroy the grass and 
weeds, as it was very seldom they got the rains early enough to start the 
weeds before it was time to finish seeding. He knew from experience that there 
were some parts of their farms that it was not safe to fallow, on account of 
drifting; at the same time, he did not know' of a farm in the district but what 
had a large area which could be safely fallowed. Where there is a danger of 
drifting he would plough the land as wet as possible, and let it lay till seed¬ 
time. If any rubbish starts to grow 7 allow a few sheep to stray over it occa¬ 
sionally. They could have no better fallow* cleaners than hungry young 
sheep. He hoped and believed the time was not far distant when every far¬ 
mer here would have a small flock of sheep, ivhieh useful animals ^ were so 
necessary to the prosperity of the farmer. Another advantage of fallowing 
was that the work for the horses was more evenly divided throughout the 
year. At present, for about five months of the year they were out of collar, 
and then when seedtime comes they were nearly worked to death in many in¬ 
stances to get the necessary work done in the season. If every farmer -would 
make a practice of fallowing two-thirds, or at least one-half, of the area he 
intends to crop, he would find that not only were his returns very much bet¬ 
ter, but the work would be done with much more comfort to his stock and 
himself. He firmly believed that if they made a practice of fallowing and 
using manure judicioush—lie said judiciously, because he thought that ow¬ 
ing to the limited rainfall they might easily over-manure the old scrub land— 
that their returns at harvest time would "not be far from double what they 
have been in the past. He found that on the old scrub lands 40 to 56 ft), of 
super per acre was ample.” 

Rabbit Destruction.-— The Hon. Secretary read an extract describing the 
method recommended by Mr. W. Rodier, of Tambur Station, New South 
Wales, for overcoming the rabbit difficulty. His scheme was to trap as many 
rabbits as possible, destroying the does,"but releasing the bucks. By this 
means there would soon be a considerable excess of bucks, and when this 
occurs the males will kill the young rabbits as soon as they’are born. They 
will also persecute the does, with the result that they will* not breed to any 
great extent. , In this way the natural increase is "prevented, and as the 
males die off of old age or are destroyed by their enemies the practical exter¬ 
mination of the rabbits is brought- about. He was aware that the scheme 
would be ridiculed fey 95 per cent, of landowners, but he had followed it for 
* dv«r 16 yea re. and it had stood the test of time on 64,000 acres at Tambur 
v situated in the very heart of the rabbit areas. They might ride all day over 
, this run and not see more thon three dr four rabbits, but immediately out¬ 
side his netting boundary the rabbits were very numerous. He was per¬ 
fectly certain that ordinary methods of poisoning and trapping simply meant 
the perpetuation of the rabbit pest, whereas if his scheme was adopted it 
would be equally effective in other localities, as it had been on his run. 
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Mount Gamfoler s May 13* 

Present —Messrs. Edwards (chair), Pick, Sassanowsky, Smith, Holloway, 
Vorwerkj Norman, Ruwoldt, Wilson, Williams, and Collins (Hon/Sec.). 

Sheep Complaints. —Further discussion on foot rot in sheep took place. 
Members thought that the footrot prevalent at one time in the South-East 
was not the contagious footrot described in English reports. Mr. Pick said 
that he had had a long experience of the trouble in the South-East, and 
always found that, dressing the feet and then running the sheep through an 
arsenical preparation effected a complete cure. He had often seen 60 per 
cent, of the lambs unable to stand owing to footrot. Mr. Holloway said it 
seemed peculiar that in the South-East Lincolns and other long wool sheep 
diet not suffer, the Merino being the. only breed affected. Mr. Sassanowsky 
referred to affection of the mouth in young lambs. They used eucalyptus 
and salad oil as a dressing, and found it effective. It took about three weeks 
to cure, the trouble.. Mr. Collins said he noticed that many of the fat 
lambs in the Adelaide market were similarly affected. In New Zealand if 
was found that the trouble was due to a parasite, and each lamb was treated 
separately with a mixture of Little’s dip. Mr. Williams had seen a lot of this 
trouble in lambs at Wolseley and elsewhere, and had no doubt it was caused 
by a parasite. Carbolic acid and glycerine was very useful. 

An Enquiry into South-Eastern Conditions.— Mr. James Pick read the 
following reply to Professor Perkins’s report on the above subject:—“When 
I undertook to write a short paper dealing with Professor Perkins’s pamph¬ 
let on the. South-Eastern lands, I had no idea of what a. task I had under¬ 
taken. Since then I have been , studying the work, until I have got quite 
muddled over nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potassium oxide, calcium oxide, etc 
I find that I must confine myself to generalities, and to what I consider the 
over-estimation in which the South-East is held by the professor and others. 
The area under notice contains 3,744,640 acres, and according to the pro¬ 
fessor the area under cultivation is 59,772 acres, and he states that the. gross 
returns of this area are £4 4s. lOd. per acre yearly average, over a period of 
seven years, and that if half the gross area was under cultivation, although 
some of. the land is of lesser fertility,' that immense area of 1,872,320 acres 
would give a return of £3 per acre. ■ The professor says that he can prove this 
by figures. I would like to know how many farmers can say that they have 
received anything like such returns. We must remember that the choicest 
spots in the South-East are already well under cultivation, viz., Mount Gam- 
bier, Glencoe, and Millicent. These spots are mostly in evidence, but they 
are not the slightest guide to the value of the million and three-quarter acres 
referred to by the professor. In my opinion, the South-East is about the 
poorest district, as far as fertility of the soil is concerned, of any part of South 
Australia in the farming areas. Its rainfall is its only advantage. We are all 
aware that it would be an immense advantage to the South-East and to the 
State if the large estates were broken up into fair-sized farms. But it would 
not make the difference stated by Professor Perkins. He speaks of increas¬ 
ing the productiveness of the land 20 or 30 fold, and, on page 7, speaking .of 
a better system of farming, says that where one sheep now finds a scanty liv¬ 
ing 10 would pasture at ease. The professor advises mixed farming, as if i 
were something new, but, as a matter of fact, nearly every farmer in the 
South-East wLlq has land enough practises it already. He also strongly ad¬ 
vocates the growing of fodder crops and hand feeding, and falls into the 
same error as most theorists: that the system pursued in the home countries 
should have the same profitable results here.. He overlooks the fact that 
when a farmer in England, and other countries, by dint of growing various 
crops and feeding them to sheep or cattle, has succeeded in fattening them, 
a sheep is worth about £3 3s., and a bullock about £25, whilst in the South- 
East (when the North is in fair condition), a sheep is worth from 8s. to 12s., 
and a bullock about £6 or less. The professor says that the statement that 
the labour that is required for what is. called hand feeding will swallow up 
the profits seem to him almost childish in its simplicity. If he had to farm 
in the South-East on his own account he would not find it so childish as he 
thinks. With respect to intense culture, as it is called, we must remember 
that there are only a few items of production that can be depended upon to 
find a certain market. They are wheat, wool, butter, and fat stock; even 
the latter item Is very uncertain. The other productions of a farm, namely, 
potatoes, onions, cheese, oats, barley, etc., depend upon local markets, and 
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are very .subject to over production, as, for instance, last year, when potatoes 
and onions were almost unsaleable, oats Is. a bushel, barley Is. 3d. iNow, ir 
the whole of the 1,872,320 acres were in the hands of farmers, as the pro¬ 
fessor suggests, about the only things they could find a sure market for would 
be wheat, wool, and fat stock, and 1 would like the professor to show us how 
thev could secure a gross return of £3 per acre. The professor is quite right 
in saying that the fat iamb industry would not be ruined by the supervision 
of the large estates. The bulk of this land is not good enough for small 
farms, but must be put into farms of from 500 to 1,000 acres, and there 
would be quite as much stock kept on the farms in addition to wheatgrowing 
as there is at the present time. With respect to the professor's remarks as 
to the farmer of the future turning sheep breeder, 1 can assure him that 
there are many farmers in the South-East now who breed as good stock for 
fat iamb purposes as any of the largest fiockowners. 1 am fully prepared to 
allow the professor credit for the best intentions in his description of the 
possibilities of the South-East, but there is no good purpose to be served by 
exaggeration. The greater part of the South-East is miserably poor soil, and 
although it may be greatly improved by cultivation, there is certainly no 
warranty for the professor's question, on page 30, of 4 What is to hinder tin 
South-East from exporting, proportionately, as much frozen meat and dairy 
produce as New Zealand ? ! That country is without doubt one of the most 
fertile countries in the world; whereas, with the exception of a few* small 
districts, the South-East is poor farming country. I hope that in buying 
land in the South-East the Government will not be influenced by the returns 
from Mr. Ruwoldt’s farm, as I don’t think another farmer in the South-East 
could furnish such a record. In conclusion, I would remark that if any prac¬ 
tical utility is to be the outcome of all analyses of soils, and the discovery of 
what they are deficient in, and what requires to be added to make soils fruit¬ 
ful, there never was a better opportunity of proving it than the present., by 
giving attention to the Pinnaroo lands. The settlement of these lands will 
cost the country hundreds of thousands of pounds; and the success or pro¬ 
bable ruin of scores of industrious families will depend on the success or 
otherwise of farming in that district. I therefore think that it is the duty 
of the Minister of Agriculture to see that Professor Perkins and other offi¬ 
cers, whose duty lies in that direction, should use their best energies and give 
all their time, if necessary, to assist the Pinnaroo settlers to treat their soil 
in such a way as to induce success. If the professor will do this, he will de¬ 
serve the best thanks of the country, and he could not probably have a better 
opportunity of proving the value of scientific farming.” 


Retina Well, April 22. 

Present —Messrs. W. Penna (chair), A. and R. Penna, Norton, Giles, 
Johnstone, Boyton, and Fiddaman (Hon. Secretary). 

Grain Malting. —Some discussion on this subject took place, Mr. Giles 
stating the oats did not malt in the ground, but this view was opposed by 
other members. In reply to question, Mr. R. Penna said he thought plump 

t rain would malt quicker than a shrivelled grain. Grains of wheat which 
ad put out roots without any indications of any stem were tabled. 

Incubators. —Mr. W. Boyton read a paper on this subject, dealing with 
the construction and management of incubators with the hot water tank. The 
tank, which is the principal part of this machine, is made either from copper 
or galvanized iron. Copper is preferable, because the tanks made of gal¬ 
vanized iron generally rust after one or two seasons’ use. The tank is 
situated about the centre of the' incubator and immediately above the drawer. 
Above and around it are packed sawdust and charcoal, or asbestos, to* keep 
warmth in and cold out. A portion of the space above the tank is occupied 
by a little compartment known as the drying room. Below the tank is the 
drawer, m which the eggs to be hatched are placed. The bottom of the 
drawer m made of perforated zinc. Underneath this and on the bottom of 
the machine is a shallow tray to hold water and occupying the whole area of 
the bottom of the machine. On the side of the incubator is a frame holding 
the lamp Pipes from this frame pass through the tank, heating the water 
Iminedia^ly, below tlie tank, and above the eggs in the drawer, is a frame 
holding the capsule, filled with ether. From this capsule a rod passes 
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through the tank to a lever rod on top of the machine. This rod works a 
damper on the lamp frame, and so regulates the temperature. When starting 
the incubator,, fill the tank, and then see that the lamp is filled and wick 
trimmed. It is advisable to use only the best, kerosine, as the inferior oil 
nearly always smokes and causes a soot to form in the pipes, which are rather 
difficult to clean out. When the water is heated to the right temperature let 
the machine run for a time to see that there is no hitch in the workings. If 
the trial is satisfactory the eggs can then be put in the drawer. If the tem¬ 
perature in the drawer rises over 104 deg, F.—[Should be regulated not to 
exceed 103 deg. F.—Ed,]— the ether in the capsule expands and raises the 
perpendicular rod resting upon it. This lifts the lever on top and raises the 
damper, thus allowing the heat to escape from the lamp box, so lowering tem¬ 
perature of water. To make certain that the ether capsule is doing its work 
the temperature of air in the drawer should be taken at frequent intervals by 
a small thermometer inserted through the front of the drawer. [The thermo¬ 
meter should be kept in the drawer, and it is important that its accuracy 
should be ascertained, as the variation of one or two degrees may ruin the 
eggs.—E d.] The eggs should be turned once in every twenty-four hours. 
The reason for having a tray of .water under the eggs is so that the air in 
the drawer will be kept moist. Otherwise the egg shell would become so 
hard that the chicken would not be able to pick its way out. On the seventh 
day after putting the eggs in they may be tested to find out which are fertile 
and which are unfertile. The testing apparatus is very simple. It can be 
made out of light cardboard or thick brown paper. It is a cylinder with a 
slit about the size and shape of an egg on one side. It is put over a lamp 
so that the flame is level with the slit in the paper. The egg is held up close 
to the hole, and the light of the lamp being concentrated on the one spot 
makes the egg transparent. In the healthy, fertile egg may be seen a dark 
spot in the centre of the yolk, with veins, etc., running off in different direc¬ 
tions. This somewhat resembles and is sometimes spoken of as the spider. 
In the unfertile egg the dark spot is missing, and it looks very little different 
from a new-laid egg when looked at in the same way. Any unfertile eggs 
should be removed from the drawer. It is hardly necessary to mention that 
hens’ eggs take 21 days to hatch and ducks’ eggs 28 days. The one great 
thing in working an incubator is regularity in attendance. It is advisable 
when turning eggs to leave the drawer open for a- little while and so give the 
eggs an airing. [From 5 min. to 20 min., according to weather and period 
of incubation. In cold weather, leave ©pen for a short period onlv. —Ed.] 
These machines are readily understood, easily worked, and when in good 
order are very successful. 
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DATES . OF MEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Ardrossan 

Bagster 

Balaklava 

Booleroo Centre 

Bowhill 

Brin'kworth 

Burra 

Carrieton 

Cherrv Gardens 

Clare * 

Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Eudunda 

Finnlss 

Forest Range 

Forster 

Gawler River 

Golden Grove 

Gumer&cha 

Hartley 

Inkerman 

Johnsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kingscote 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Koppio 

Longwood 

Lyndoch 

Maitland 

Mallala 

Mannum 

Meadows 

Meningie 

Miiliceet 


Date of Meeting. | 


June 14 July 

12 ! 

17 

15 i 

10 

8 1 

13 

11 I 

3 

1 ! 

*2 

7 

16 

21 

30 

— ; 

13 

11 

16 

14 

3 

1 

10 

— 

19 

17 

5 

3 

15 

13 

17 

15 

16 

14 

15 

13 

12 

17 

— 

14 

13 

11 

17 

_ i 

16 

14 

12 

10 

24 

29 

15 

13 ; 

15 

- 

14 

12 

15 

13 

3 

1 

5 

3 

16 

14 ' 

2 

_ 

10 

. S 

1 

6 ' 


Branch. 


Minlaton 

Morchard 

Morgan 

Mount Bryan East 

Mount Remarkable 

Nantawarra 

Naraeoorte 

Norton’s Summit .. 

Onetree Hill 

Orroroo 

Penola 

Penong 

Petina 

Pine Forest 

Port Broughton 

Port Elliot 

Port Lincoln 

Port Pirie 

Redhill 

Richman’s Creek ,. J 
Riverton 

Saddleworth .. ' 

Stockport .. j 

Strathalbyn ..! 

Sutherlands 
Utera Plains 
Virginia 
W andearah 
Wepowie 

Whyte-Yarcowie .. 

Willunga 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Woodside 

Woolundunga .. 


Date of Meeting. 


June 10 July 

8 

— 

10 

10 

15 

17 

_ 

15 

_ 

14 

12 

10 

8 

16 

14 

15 

13 

9 

14 

10 

8 

10 

8 

17 

8 

13 

11 

17 

15 

17 

15 

17 

22 

10 

15 

13 

11 

,19 

17 

17 

15 

16 

21 

12 

17 

19 

17 

14 


17 

15 

12 

17 

12 

17 

13 


17 

15 

3 

1 

14 

12 

17 

__ 

12 

_ 

3 

8 
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INDUSTRY. 

SUPPLIED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 
Labor Bureau,. 

Number of persons registered and found employment by Government Departments 
and Private Employers from April 26 to May 29 , 1905 . 


! 

Trade or Calling. 

Number Registered. 

Number 

Employed. 

Town. 

Country. 

| 

Laborers and youths 

42 

74 

115 

Masons and bricklayers 

1 

— 

4 

Carpenters 

1 

— 

3 

Painters ... ... ... .. j 

1 

3 

11 

Blacksmiths and strikers ... ... ,.J 

V) 

— 

— 

Fitters and turners... 

2 

— 

1 

Patternmaker 

_ • 

1 

— 

Well borer 

1 

— 

— 

Cook 

— 

— 

2 

Apprentices 

13 

5 

— 

Cleaners ... 

10 

8 

! 4 

Porters and junior porters ... 

9 

8 

4 

Rivet boy 

1 



Totals 

87 

! 

99 

l 

! 

144 


May 31, 1905 A. Richardson, Bureau Clerk, 




Printed by Hussey & Gillingham, 28 and 28, Way mouth Street, Adelaide, 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


New Offices, Department of Agriculture. 

* 

By the time this issue is published, it is anticipated that the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture will be located in the Treasury Buildings, opposite 
the General Post-office, the rooms occupied by the Stock Department and 
the Roads Department having been renovated and fitted up for occupa¬ 
tion by the Agricultural Department- These offices will be considerably 
more central and convenient to the public than those on North Terrace. 
Visitors should note that the entrance to the offices will be from Flinders 
Street, 


Agricultural Bureau Congress. 

The Seventeenth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau will 
be held in Adelaide during September Show week. As in former 
years, two railway tickets will be available for each Branch. It is 
particularly requested that papers for Congress should be submitted as 
early as possible, and also suggestions for subjects for discussion, in 
order that a selection may be made before the third week in August. 
Unless this is done, it is impossible to advise delegates of the programme 
of the' Congress before they leave their homes, 


Agricultural Bureau Reports. 

Owing to an extraordinary pressure of work during the past few 
weeks it lias been quite impossible to prepare for publication the reports 
of all meetings of the Agricultural Bureau received during the month of 
June. A number of these reports have, therefore, been held over until 
August issue. We regret the necessity for this, and trust that the mem¬ 
bers of the Bureau will recognise our difficulties in dealing with the large 
number of reports which continue to come to hand. 


Reports of Lectures hy Officers of Department of 
Agriculture* 

Recently several Honorary Secretaries of Branches of the Agricul¬ 
tural Bureau have been to very considerable trouble to furnish for .pub¬ 
lication in The Journal of Agriculture lengthy reports of lectures deliver¬ 
ed by officers of the staff of the Department, The Editor' desires to 
express his appreciation of the action of the Hon. Secretaries in this 'mat¬ 
ter, but would like to intimate that it is not expected that they should 
undertake this work. It is altogether too much to expect any one but a 
competent shorthand writer to attempt to take a full note of addresses by 
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officers. Besides this, it is expected that the officers themselves will 
supply from time to time for publication in The Journal articles on 
similar subjects to those upon which they lecture. In forwarding re¬ 
ports of meetings which are addressed by officers of the Department it 
is sufficient for the Hon. Secretary, to report on the attendance, general 
business, and resolutions carried, although when any special points are 
elicited In reply to questions it may be as well to make a note of them. 


Roseworthy College Scholarships* 

Six scholarships of the annual value of £30, and tenable for three 
years at the Roseworthy Agricultural College, are offered for competition 
Competitors must be not less than 16 nor more than 19 years of age. To 
offer country boys a better opportunity, the State is divided into six dis¬ 
tricts, and one scholarship is offered in each. Full particulars concerning 
conditions and scope of the competition may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the College. As the range of subjects upon which can¬ 
didates are examined has been much simplified, it is hoped that next year 
there will be more competition than in the past from boys in the farming 
areas. Although the examinations do not take place until about the 
middle of March of next year, intending candidates should be qualifying 
themselves now, especially in those subjects in which they may perhaps 
be weak. 


Poultry Expert- 

Members of the Agricultural Bureau and readers generally will be 
pleased to know that the Government have appointed Mr. D. F. Laurie 
Poultry Expert and Lecturer, and have placed him on the staff of the 
Agricultural Department. Mr. Laurie has acted in an honorary capacity 
as adviser to the Department on poultry matters for a number of years, but 
his services have only been available on rare occasions for lectures in 
country districts. Now, however, a large portion of his time will be 
devoted to this work, and Branches of the Agricultural Bureau desirous 
of arranging for lectures and visits to poultry farms by Mr. Laurie should 
make application to the Secretary for Agriculture. 


Cattle Complaint—Dry Bible* - 

For some time Veterinary Surgeon Desmond has been making pre¬ 
paration for proposed investigation into the cause of the disease vari¬ 
ously known as “impaction,” “dry Bible,” “paralysis,” etc. Some com¬ 
ment has been made on the apparent inactivity of the Department in 
this matter, but many are not'aware that such an investigation, requires 
very careful preparation, and cannot be entered upon without such; be¬ 
sides winch, the Veterinary Surgeon has had many important calls upon 
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his time. The Hon. Minister has now given instructions that the greater 
portion of Mr. Desmond's time for the next few months shall be devoted 
to this enquiry, and stockbreeders may rest assured that no stone will 
be left unturned by the Veterinary Surgeon and by the Department to 
get at the cause of the heavy mortality amongst their herds. Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau will please note that no further appoint¬ 
ments for lectures by the Veterinary Surgeon can be made for two or 
three months. 

Prizes for Export Butter . 

The Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society has adopted the 
recommendation of the Dairy Expert, to have all exhibits of export but¬ 
ter placed in cold storage for six or eight weeks prior to the show. Such 
exhibits will be judged and points awarded on arrival, and again at diffe¬ 
rent dates during storage, and finally the day prior to the show. This 
system is essential if we are to arrive at the value of the exhibits for 
export purposes. Particulars as to points awarded for flavour, texture, 
colour, salting, and finish will be given. It would be advisable to have 
particulars from the exhibitors as to breed of cattle, pasture fed on, date 
and method of manufacture, etc. Such a test would prove of a high edu¬ 
cational value to the manufacturers, and the results of the judging could 
be printed and distributed in pamphlet form. The previous system of judg¬ 
ing export butters was by no means calculated to bring about the improve¬ 
ment which is so necessary, for the butter was freshly made, and there 
was no test of its keeping quality, which is essential for best returns. 
Freshly-made butter, possessing poor keeping quality, may secure first 
prize, yet after a month or two months' storage would not be within 
pounds 7 value per ton of a second-prize butter possessing good keeping 
qualities. A very good plan adopted by the Agricultural Departments of 
other States is to keep a record of the points awarded for the butter 
shipped throughout the whole export season and to award a prize to the 
factory securing the best figures. In New Zealand the Agricultural 
Society at Otago has offered prizes of £25, £10, and £5, for both butter 
and cheese, and this is to extend over four years, half the amount being 
subscribed by the Skaw-Savill and Albion Shipping Company and New 
Zealand Shipping Company. 


Comforts of Dairy Stock. 

The general comforts of all dairy stock should be most carefully look¬ 
ed to now the cold weather is to hand,, for in order to secure good results 
it is absolutely essential that the cows should be made comfortable. Next 
to a shortage in the food supply comes uncomfortable surroundings in 
causing a rapid decrease of the milk supply. After providing the cows 
with plenty of good milk-making food, attention should be given to good 
shelter, in the shape of warm paddocks, with good hedges and trees, open 
shelter sheds, or rugs. 
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Dairy Factory Co-operation In Victoria, 

At a recent meeting of the Western District Factories Co-operative 
Produce Company, Limited, held in Warrnanibool, the transactions for 
the first six months 5 operations showed that the object of the Company- 
had been realised, viz., to secure better returns for the producer. This 
Company was formed by ten Co-operative Butter and Cheese Companies 
in that district and three Gippsland factories, the object being to da 
away with agents, and to control their own business on purely co-opera¬ 
tive lines, and their efforts have been highly satisfactory. The turn¬ 
over for the six months under review showed that the Company had 
handled £255,029 worth of goods, that the commission and profits made 
on factory requisites were £4,337 7s. Tld., and after the whole of the 
expenses had been paid there was a net profit of £1,508 available for dis¬ 
tribution amongst the thirteen co-operative factories. The expenses in¬ 
cluded all preliminary expenses. The Directors propose to return as 
a bonus £1,095 19s. lid., of which one of the factories receives £399 19s. 
7cl. Allowing that the salaries paid by the thirteen co-operative fac¬ 
tories to their managers equalled over £4 per week, it will be seen that 
the total cost of management for the six months is more than paid from 
the profits of the six months 5 operations just closed. 


Export of Butter from Argentina. 

The following figures will show the beginning and progress of the 
butter exports from the Argentina to Great Britain: — 

Year. Tons. Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 

1895 ... 7 1898 ... 867 1901 ... 1,352 

1896 ... 689 1899 ... 950 1902 ... 2,529 

1897 ... 541 1900 ...1,361 1903 ... 4,500 

Previous to 1896 the old station method was adopted, viz., shutting the 
calves up at night and milking the cows only in the mornings, as was 
done on most stations in Australia, but with improved methods the de¬ 
velopment of the industry has been very rapid. 


Exports and Imports of Fruits. 

During the month of June the Inspectors under the Vine, Fruit, and 
Vegetable Protection Act in Adelaide have admitted 9,967 bushels of fruit 
and 98 parcels of plants. Within the same period 5,298 bushels of fruit, 
137 parcels of plants, and 2,948 parcels of vegetables. Of the imported 
fruits, 9,566 bushels were bananas. Of this kind of fruit 262 
bushels were refused, ■ owing to being overripe. The exported 
fruits consisted of 4,334 bushels of locally grown produce, the remainder 
being made up of imported fruits which were re-exported. Broken Hill 
took .5,258 bushels of fruits and '2,948 (or the whole) of the parcels of’ 
vegetables. . , , 
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CHARLES J. VALENTINE/ 

Under the provisions of the Septuagenarians Retiring Act, Mr. C. J. 
Valentine, Chief Inspector of Stock and Registrar of Brands, having 
reached the age of seventy years, retires from the service of the Govern¬ 
ment of South Australia. 



Charles J. Valentine. 


Mr. Valentine was born in England, and emigrated to Victoria in 
1852, and in the following year removed'to the South-Eastern district of 
South Australia, where he engaged in pastoral pursuits. With the 
exception of a few months spent in Victoria, Mr. Valentine remained in 
the South-East until 1865, when he was'appointed Chief Inspector of 
Sheep, in succession to'Mr. H. T. Morris. The same year, in conjunction 
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with the Hon. C. Bonney and Mr. Wentworth Cavenagh, M.P., he was 
appointed by the Government to enquire into the losses occasioned by 
the great drought of 1864-5, and to suggest palliative measures. 

Mr. Valentine represented South Australia at the first Australian 
Stock Conference, which was held in Sydney in 1874, and has been one of 
our representatives at successive conferences held since that date. When 
the Brands Act of 1879 came into operation Mr. Valentine was appointed 
Registrar of Brands. In 1885 he took a holiday trip to England, during 
which time, at the request of the Government, lie enquired into various 
diseases of stock, and on his return submitted a valuable and interesting 
report on his enquiries. 

In 1888 a Bill to amend and consolidate the various Stock Acts 
was prepared by Mr. Valentine, and on the passing of the measure he 
was appointed Chief Inspector of Stock. In September, 1888, Mr. Valen¬ 
tine was appointed a member of the Central Agricultural Bureau, a 
position he held until that body ceased to exist, on June 30, 1902. 

Mr. Valentine's administration of the department over which he has 
presided for so many years has been very successful. His firmness, com¬ 
bined with tact, has met with the almost unanimous support and approval 
of the stockowners and stock agents of the State. No better proof of 
this is needed than the unanimous support given to the petition asking 
that Mr. Valentine’s services should be retained for another year. To 
his many friends and fellow-officers it is a matter of deep regret that he 
has now severed his connection with the Stock Department 

WINTER DWINDLING IN BEES* 

By S. H. Curnow. 

[The following paper was read at a meeting of the Cherry Gardens 
Agricultural Bureau. As the matter is seasonable and important, it is 
published as a separate article.— Ed.] 

The subject that I have chosen for my paper may prove to he a little 
devoid of interest to others than bee-keepers: but, as our papers and dis¬ 
cussions during the past twelve months have treated mainly on agricul¬ 
ture, horticulture, and dairying, I have sought to give variety to the list. 

Winter dwindling in bees is a trouble that all bee-keepers have to 
contend against. It has several causes, all of which can be overcome by 
diligent and unwearying attention on the part of the apiarist, especially 
so if the regulation Langstroth beehive is in use, as, this greatly facilitates 
the thorough overhauling of the colonies, and it is only by a thorough and 
careful investigation of each individual colony that a correct diagnosis 
can be arrived at. Foul brood, dysentery, bee moth, starvation, and 
degenerate stock are the main factors which bring about this animal 
diminution, and foul brood in a bad year has been known to exterminate 
a moderate-sized apiary in a few months. It is the aim of all good bee¬ 
keepers to maintain their colonies in as strong and vigorous a condition 
as possible, and it is only by so doing'that the best results are obtained. 
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If disease, or vermin, are present in an apiary they must be eradicated 
at once, and a vigilant lookout kept to see that their extirpation is com¬ 
plete. 

' To make this paper as plain as possible, I have dealt with each of 
the above troubles under a separate heading. 

Foul Brood is caused by a species of bacilli which is known to science 
as Bacillus alvei . This trouble must be attended to promptly, as it is of 
a most serious nature. The early symptoms are readily detected by the 
experienced bee-keeper. He first notices an irregularity in the hatch¬ 
ing of the brood, the cappings are sunken and perforated in the centre, 

, and on its removal the larva is discovered to be dead and lying on one 
side of the cell in a very shrunken condition. Its colour will be brown, 
varying from a light brown to a dark coffee colour. I have seen ordi¬ 
narily chilled brood bearing a similar appearance, but foul brood can 
invariably be distinguished from the chthed by running a needle through 
the larva. If on withdrawal a ropy matter^N^ unlike spittle, adheres 
to the point of the needle, and stretches out to al9frwfrsam inch in length 
before breaking, it is a sure sign that the brood is foul, as^k ropiness 
is not a characteristic of chilled brood. Another sure symptoim^^Hie 
disagreeable odour emitted from the hive when foul brood is presen! 
This odour has been likened to that which arises from common glue when 
in a melted condition. As soon as the apiarist has convinced himself, 
that foul brood exists in his apiary he must act promptly. The cure is', 
simple. It consists solely of transferring the bees from the infected hive ! 
to another that has been specially prepared for the occasion. This new ' 
hive contains nothing but frames fitted with full sheets of foundation/ 
comb, ail honey being strictly prohibited. The bacilli germs can only; 
exist in honey, therefore as the bees are compelled to convert all the!; 
honey they may have in their sacks into wax, the germs are thereby des- | 
troyed by this digestive operation. It is necessary that the bees be 
strictly confined for at least forty-eight hours, after which time a little 
pure honey or boiled sugar may be fed to them daily, until they can 
get to work again. This is a sure and simple cure, and is much prefer¬ 
able to the chemical treatment. Foul brood is an epidemic, and it is 
some years since we had our last serious attack: but, at the same time, it 
is necessary to burn all old combs, mats, frames, etc., that are taken 
from an infected hive, and the hive itself should be thoroughly disin¬ 
fected, for fear of another outbreak. 

Bee Moth ,—This pest is well known to all those who have kept bees, 
as it is now distributed throughout the Commonwealth. There are two 
species of the moth, but the one that is most generally dealt with is a 
small, insignificant., little insect, as compared to the larger variety. The 
moth itself is harmless, the larva only being the destructive agent. The bee, 
moth is widely distributed in Europe, Asia, and America, in all of which 
countries, as well as here in Australia, it is a source of trouble to apiarists. 
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In warm climates, such as this, as many as three, and sometimes four, 
broods are hatched in a season, so that beekeepers must be ever vigilant. 
There is no artificial remedy, nor is one needed, so long as the colonies 
are kept in a strong and vigorous condition. Purebred Italians or Li¬ 
gurians are seldon troubled with the moth, as they eject the larva as 
soon as it makes its appearance in the comb; but the black or German 
bee is not always so diligent, and unless the colony is particularly strong 
will allow the moth to thrive and multiply, seeming to ignore the pres¬ 
ence, of so deadly an enemy. It is the small and weak colonies that suf¬ 
fer mostly from the effects of the moth, and if the pest takes a firm 
hold of the hive before the cold, winter months set in, the chances are 
two to one that the colony will be extinct before the advent of spring. 
The moths, when holding undisputed sway, multiply rapidly, and will 
quickly devour the contents of a deserted hive. I have seen masses of 
fibre, cocoons, moths, and larva, as large as a man’s head, removed from 
an old hive the few bees of which had been exterminated by the pest. 
The larva of the moth feeds only on wax, and it is owing to this ex¬ 
clusiveness in its diet that in some districts, where Italians are the only 
bees kept, it has become practically extinct. When the moth has been dis¬ 
covered in a hive, the bee-keeper should carefully inspect each individual 
comb, and with the point of a needle or hairpin extract the larva, which 
is usually found at the end of its web-bound tunnel or passage-way. 
These tunnels reticulate throughout the whole comb, so that care is neces¬ 
sary to see that no grubs are overlooked. The apiarist should avoid leav¬ 
ing spare pieces of wax in the hive, and see that the bottom board is 
clean and free from uncappings and other particles of comb that accu¬ 
mulate thereon, as the larva delights to harbour in such congenial spots. 
Careful attention must also be given to the hive, all crevices closed up, 
and the doorway reduced to a minimum. These few directions, if care¬ 
fully carried out, will greatly assist the bees in ridding themselves of this 
pest. 

Pysentery is a complaint that is not particularly troublesome in 
South Australia, and although we have kept bees for a great number of 
years I can only remember one season in which the disease made its ap¬ 
pearance. We first noticed the front of the hive becoming very dirty 
and ill-smelling, and an investigation proved that the filth arose from 
the excremental discharge of the bees. This unnatural laxativeness is caus¬ 
ed by the bees eating unwholesome and unripened honey, and also through 
the hives being too open and cold during the winter months. Honey 
gathered from rotten fruit is very liable to cause dysentery, and especi¬ 
ally so when it is eaten in the colder months of winter. Honey dew 
also has foeeil known to cause the complaint. The remedy for this disease 
is somewhat similar to that recommended for bee moth, in that you must 
keep the colonies strong and the hives tight and snug during the winter 
months, warmth being a decided preventive. When the trouble arises 
from unwholesome diet a course of boiled sugar should be given until the 
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bees can gather fresh supplies. No medicinal remedies are necessary, as 
most apiarists consider that with the advent of a few warm days, so that 
the bees can make a fall flight, the trouble will be at an end. 

Starvation .—I do not think that I need go into detail on this sub¬ 
ject, for it is obvious that if beekeepers continue to extract so late into 
the season that they rob the bees of their winter supplies, trouble must 
be expected, and it follows that unless the bees are artificially succoured 
during the months of inactivity, starvation must sooner or later over¬ 
take them, with the inevitable result that they will be exterminated. 
Bee-keepers should be observant, and when the signs are unfavourable 
to a late flow should give the bees ample time in which to replenish 
their stock. Many bees are lost annually through starvation, and all I 
can say is that it is nought to a man's credit who will jeopardise the 
lives of his bees through the greed of gain. 

Degenerate Stock .—I am convinced that in-and-in breeding is re¬ 
sponsible in a very large degree for the many small swarms, even those of 
the first cast, that are procured in many of our apiaries. It seems only 
reasonable to expect that where large numbers of bees are congregated in 
a small space the chance of a young virgin queen mating with a drone 
of another strain is rather remote, as the thousands of drones hovering 
about an apiary would hardly allow her to escape to any great distance, 
and it so follows that unless' new blood is introduced artificially the 
strain will gradually run out, and degenerated stock will result. Degene¬ 
ration in the vitality of the bee must necessarily mean deterioration in 
its fertility, and when we consider the amount of work that is expected 
from a queen bee in keeping the colony in a state of proficiency, it will 
be readily understood why it is necessary that only the most robust and 
prolific queens should be kept, A good queen will lay as many as 3,000 
eggs in a day, but many clo not lay half this number, and it is these 
latter which we wish to replace by more prolific layers. In introducing 
a new strain to your apiary it is advisable to import from some distant 
bee farm so as to make sure of totally new blood. The mode of intro¬ 
duction is simple. First kill one of your weak queens, remove all eggs 
from the hive, and at the end of twenty-four hours swing your caged 
queen in between two combs in the midst of the colony. At the end of 
twenty-four hours she may be liberated, and the bees will take to her. 
In buying bees buy purebred Italians, as they are the better of the two, 
and if possible purchase a queen that has been fertilised by an Italian 
drone, as then all the young queens raised from your purchase will.be 
purebred stock. In re-queening the hives, or colonies, it is only neces¬ 
sary to destroy the old queen, and a couple of days after introduce a 
comb with a queen cell almost ready to hatch attached to it, and when 
the young queen emerges from the cell the bees will accept her quite 
naturally. The best way to procure the aforesaid queen cells is to make 
a hive queenless, and at the end of two or three days insert a couple of 
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combs of new eggs, from which the bees will be sure to rear at least half 
a dozen young queens. 

In concluding this paper I should just like to mention one other 
trouble, and it is this: All first swarms issuing from a colony take with 
them the old, fertilised queen, and leave in her stead the young queen 
just about to hatch. When this young queen is a few days old she 
will leave the hive on her wedding flight. After she has met the drone 
she will return to the colony, and from that day on she will lay fer¬ 
tilised or worker eggs. Should she fail to meet a drone, however, and 
have no desire to take another flight, she will commence to lay drone 
eggs, and, of course, will be useless, as it will be easily seen that the 
stock would soon die cut. Should the virgin queen, however, meet 
with a mishap and fail to return to her hive, her colony would be 
queenless, and unless assisted by the apiarist by artificial means would 
remain so, unless there happened to be a few worker eggs in the combs, 
in which case, of course, the bees would soon raise a new one. It some¬ 
times happens, however, that a worker bee will commence to lay, but, 
like an unfertilised queen, she lays only drone eggs, which are useless as 
far as the increasing of the worker stock is concerned. A laying worker 
is a great nuisance, besides being useless, as the bees often refuse to 
accept a good fertilised queen when she is given them, generally stinging 
her to death as soon as she is introduced into the colony. In a case 
of this sort it is best to distribute the bees amongst the other colonies 
and close the hive. 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS IN BEEKEEEPING. 

From Tht Journal of the Board of Afjriadivre, England. 

The keeping of bees, both for pleasure and profit, is, happily, much 
more frequent now than thirty years ago, when the advent of cheap 
sugar had nearly driven from the country markets the coarse honey 
gathered by the old straw skep system. This increase of bee-keeping 
has been brought about by the perfecting of the modern frame hive, 
which enables the home of the bee to be laid open to view, and provides 
means whereby the stores can be taken, fit for immediate use, without 
injury to the bees or their owner. 

For any one desirous of becoming a bee-keeper, the first step is 
to get a book on apiculture and study it. There are many now from 
which to choose, but the following may be recommended: “Modern Bee¬ 
keeping” (price, 6d.), published by Longmans, Green, & Co., Paternoster 
Row, for the British Bee-Keepers" Association ; and the “British Bee- 
Keepers" Guide Book” (price, Is. 6d.), by Thos. W. Cowan, F.L.S., 10, 
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Buckingham Street, Strand, London. As a personal explanation of the 
terms used and of the outfit required is a great help, an interview 
should, if possible, be obtained with an experienced bee-keeper. In 
“Modern Bee-Keeping” will be found a list of Secretaries of County Bee- 
Keepers' Associations, any of whom 'will be able to furnish names of 
expert bee-keepers willing to render assistance if needed. The appli¬ 
ances required are:—Black net veil; smoker, for subduing bees; wax 
comb foundation (brood and super) ; bottle-feeder ; section boxes ; frame 
hive, fitted with brood foundation in ten or twelve standard frames, two 
division boards, section-rack or lift of shallow frames, a queen excluder, 
and quilts. If the hive is to be 'worked for extracted honey, a centri¬ 
fugal honey extractor will also be needed. Additional useful articles 
are:—Scraper knife, for cleaning floor boards, frames, etc.; comb-un¬ 
capping knife, for use when extracting; a straw skep, for taking swarms ; 
spare coverings of felt or carpet ; a super-clearer, for clearing bees from 
section racks or supers. 

There are many patterns of hives, all made to take the one British 
standard frame. A simple one should be chosen, possessing accuracy of 
workmanship and soundness of material, so as to stand exposure to the 
weather for years. The outside of the hive should be thoroughly 
painted, to keep it rain and damp proof. It must be placed on its 
stand in a spot sheltered, if possible, from the cold north and east 
winds, and with, a free flight for the bees in front. Space should be 
left behind it for easy access-, then all manipulations can be carried on 
from the back; this avoids irritating the home-coming bees. 

The swrarm should be ordered either from a recognised dealer or 
from a neighbouring bee-keeper. The only safe way for a beginner to 
start is with a “head” or first swarm. By this means lie will avoid all 
the pitfalls of disease or lack of condition, which only a practised eye 
can detect, but which beset the purchaser oi secondhand stocks. Given 
a good season, a swarm should be, able to establish itself, and provide 
some surplus for its owner, in its first year. 

When the box or skep containing the swarm arrives, it must be 
placed in the shade near the hive the bees are to occupy. The screws 
. of the lid of the box should be taken out; or in the case of a skep the 
cording and wraps should be removed, and in the latter case the skep 
should be placed on a board, with a fair-sized stone under its edge, to 
allow of ventilation. The bees will soon quiet down, and cluster, after 
the shaking up of their journey, and thus will be in a condition for 
handling easily. In the early evening the hive must be prepared to 
receive them. The shallow frame lift or section-super should be taken 
away, leaving only a thin quilt over the frames, which have already been 
fitted with brood foundation. Then' the front of the hive must be*raised 
from the floor board about an inch, by means of two wedges. Next, a 
board, the width of the hive, is placed in front of, and level with, the 
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alighting: board, sloping down to the ground. This temporary board and 
the alighting board are covered with a cloth hanging over the sides to 
the ground, to prevent bees from crawling underneath. Then the skep 
or box is taken between the palms of the hands, and carried mouth 
downwards, until it is just above the sloping board. With a smart jerk, 
the bees are thrown out in front of the hive, and they will at once begin 
to take possession of their new home. As they run in, watch should be 
kept for the queen. It is a satisfaction to see her safely enter her abode. 
When all are in, the wedges should be taken away, and the front of the 
hive lowered to its proper place. Crushing of any of the bees must be 
avoided. Any that are in danger may be cleared away with a feather. 
If the swarm has been a long time on its journey, or if the weather is 
bad on its arrival, the bees will be greatly benefited by being supplied 
with half a pint of warm, thin syrup, through an opening in the quilt 
and by means of the bottle-feeder. On the second day after hiving, the 
quilts should be turned back from the ends of the frames to ascertain if 
the “foundation” remains properly fixed, and to see if the work is going 
forward well. If this is the case the quilt may be taken off and the 
queen-excluder put on in its place. Over this a lift of shallow frames 
should then he placed and covered warmly with a quilt and carpets. The 
stock may now be left alone till the end of the honey season. More skill 
is required for obtaining comb honey in sections in good condition, but 
the section rack may he used instead of the shallow frames, if desired. 

It is important that the beginner should clearly understand the 
principles that underlie successful bee-ksaping. A colony of bees con¬ 
sists of a queen, a large number of worker bees, and (during summer) a 
certain proportion of drones. The strength of a healthy stock depends 
on the vigour and laying power of the queen, who is at her best in her 
second season, i.e., a queen hatched in June, 1904, is at her best in May, 
1905, and should be replaced by a young one in 1906, either by natural 
swarming or by re-queening. Queens may be purchased, or raised by 
the methods taught in textbooks. The economy of a hive consists, first, 
on the keeping up of the warmth of the brood nest (by means of the 
heat evolved from the bodies of the clustering bees) to such a point as 
will stimulate the queen to lay eggs, and will enable young bees to be 
reared; secondly, on the feeding of the queen, and the nursing of the 
brood, and cleansing the cells for the queen’s use; thirdly, on the ob¬ 
taining of pollen, water, and nectar for the brood; lastly, on the build¬ 
ing of storage combs and collecting nectar for the future supplies of 
honey. 

The first three of these conditions must be fulfilled before the last 
can be begun ; therefore, it is only by means of a large and vigorous 
surplus population that a stock can gather enough stores for its future 
use, and provide also for the bee-keeper. It is obvious that the aim of 
the bee-keeper is to keep his. stocks strong, for a weak stock is always 
unprofitable. 
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The next consideration is that the crowded condition of the hive 
should be secured at the right time, he., at the honey-flow. Honey is 
the concentrated nectar of flowers. Spring and early summer are the 
times when the land is gay with a wealth of blossom, and the honey crop 
is gathered. Late summer and autumn are times of seed and fruit, and 
only a gleaning of nectar from bramble and wild flowers then remains. 
There is a period every year, varying in each district, according to soil 
and altitude, when the supply of nectar it most abundant. ■ This time 
should be ascertained by the bee-keeper, who will then stimulate his 
stocks beforehand, so that they may have their largest population ready 
to gather the produce of the various dowers. 

Diseases are best guarded against by having dry, weather-tight 
hives and vigorous queens, and by giving suitable food when feeding is 
requisite. 

The following are the chief maladies to be apprehended: —Dysen¬ 
tery, a disease of adult bees, is caused by undue winter confinement, un¬ 
suitable food, and damp hives ; ©hilled brood and paralysis are'caused 
by sudden frost in late spring, or by untimely manipulation; bee pest or 
foul brood is a terribly infectious disease, endemic in many places in 
England. A description of this disease is given in Leaflet No. 32, issued 
by the Board of Agriculture. A copy may be obtained, free of charge, 
from the offices of the Board, 4, Whitehall Place, S.W., or from any 
County Bee Association Secretary. 

A word of warning and encouragement on one other point must be 
given. No one can keep bees without being stung. The sting of the 
bee is painful but harmless' (except in rare instances), and in time, 
after many stings, the effect is so slight as to be quite disregarded. It 
is advisable to wear a veil to protect the face and head, but the hands 
should be left bare. Their uest protection is the gentle, careful manipu¬ 
lation of the bees while attending to them. The foregoing is written for 
those who propose t© keep a few stocks of bees. Any one intending to 
keep a large number of stocks is advised to get a season's instruction in 
a well-managed apiary before laying out capital in the business. 

The- British Bee Journal , price one penny weekly, and The Bee 
Record, twopence monthly, are the recognised organs of the bee industry 
in England; and the British Bee-Keepers' Association (Secretary, Mr. 
E. H. Young, 12, Hanover Square, London) is the headquarters of api¬ 
culture in the kingdom. 


T. I. Weston. 
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THE DUCK (concluded). 
By D. F. Lauuie. 


The Rouen. 

It is generally conceded by fanciers that the Rouen duck is the 
'beauty duck” of all the breeds, with, of course, the exception of the 
small, ornamental breeds, such as Mandarins, Carolinas, and such like. 
Epicures are insistent that of all domestic breeds the Rouen is of the 
most desirable flavour, but this, of course, is stoutly combated by the 
champions of several other breeds. The breed most likely takes its name 
from the town of Rouen, in France, although it has been called the 
Rhone, and also the Roan duck. The latter is simply mispronunciation 
of Rouen. According to old writers the breed was in evidence early in 
the nineteenth century, and first became prominent as a breed in Eng¬ 
land during the fifties. There is strong evidence, however, that it was 
known in Sussex and parts of Kent at a much earlier date. Reviewing 
the opinions of writers, some with a knowledge of over half a century, it 
is very evident that this duck has suffered little at the hands of the 
fanciers since its introduction. In size, colour, and markings, even the 
conservative Mr. Harrison Weir freely admits very marked advance. 

A prominent feature of the breed has always been the great depth 
of keel, due to the fact that it was largely used in France for the pro¬ 
duction of enlarged livers. The peculiar sluggish habits of the Rouen 
may have peculiarly fitted it for this purpose, or it may be that the slug¬ 
gish habit has been acquired as an hereditary characteristic due to the 
fattening for the purpose stated. The weak point in this latter idea, 
however, is that specially fattened birds were not likely to be used for 
breeding purposes, and the hereditary tendency was not thus acquired nor 
transmitted. Excessive keel is not viewed with favour by the London 
poulterers, but for our local market I think the massive look would add 
to rather than detract from the probable selling value. This remark may 
be taken as applying to Aylesburys also, but not to keeled Pekins, be¬ 
cause such birds are distinctly wrong. 

The Rouen duck is said to be an inferior forager to the Aylesbury,, 
but such habit is largely a matter of strain, as I have had good speci¬ 
mens which roamed all over my large garden in a short time, and ap¬ 
peared to me quite equal to Pekins and Aylesburys in this respect. We 
cannot look upon a highly fed, mammoth show bird as the guide to 
characters in any breed. One does not expect a twelve-pound-weight show 
drake, accompanied by his ten-pound mates, to travel around at the same 
pace as an active Indian Runner in search of the proverbial early worm. 
It is also stated that the ducklings of this breed are never so plump at 
eight or nine weeks as the ducklings, of other breeds are, but that they are 
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very large then and. still growing to such an extent as to preclude the lay¬ 
ing oil of fat and flesh. These statements (the authority is high) sug¬ 
gest that in the cases observed b} T the writers due care in selecting the 
breeding stock had not been exercised, nor had the ducklings the best 
food and attention. I know of Rouen ducklings, bred from Adelaide 
first prize winners, which were plump and meaty at eight weeks and 
three clays, pairs averaging 11 h It*. The cost of raising a pair of these ran 
out at Is. 2d. (one shilling and twopence), with abnormally high prices 
for bran and pollard. Roughly ground wheat meal and bran, with bulk 
added in the shape of chafed green food, was their principal diet. These 
are handy and very profitable weights. Twenty pairs were sold at 7s. 
(seven shillings) pea’ pair just before Christmas, 1904. The ducklings 
when hatched are very attractive ; yellow, marked with yellowish brown, 
and a dark line passing along the side of the face above the eye. Later 
on the colours .fade, and the bird, is less attractive, but not more so than 
other breeds at the ugly age. The only real objection to this breed as a. 
table duck is common to all breeds with dark or partly dark plumage. If 
killed, as they certainly should not be, at a time when the moult is ad¬ 
vanced, the quill feathers, which are difficult to remove, detract very 
seriously from its appearance, and while the white quill feathers of white- 
plum aged birds are accounted less objectionable, my contention is that 
the evil is but one of degree, and that the birds should have been killed 
before that stage ‘arrived. The moment there is any appearance under' 
the skin of these quill feathers it may be concluded that the time for 
killing is passing, and the wise feeder will not only have the ducklings 
fat, but killed, before this time arrives. 

As layers the ducks vary according to strain. Some strains lay at 
an early age and lay early in the year. The egg is large and of good 
flavour. It may be noted that ducks which are fed on offal, or allowed 
to scavenge in insanitary gutters, acquire a disagreeable taint, both in 
flesh and eggs. 

STANDARD. 

The standard of the Rouen duck is as follows, and it is well to note 
It carefully, because the blood of this breed enters so largely into many 
strains of common ducks that novices are liable to be misled: — 

The Drake.— Head and 3 ecl \— Head massive and heavy. Beak 
long, wide, and flat, well set on, in a direct line with the eye. Eye 
bold and bright. Neck long, gracefully carried, slightly curved, but not 
arched. Body as wide.and long as possible, deep and square in keel, with 
good bow in front. Breast, broad and deep. Back long and broad. 
Wings large, well covered with flank and side feathers, carried in a line 
with body, flights resting gracefully on rump. Tail three inches in 
length, only 2 to 24- inches visible, composed of stiff feathers, with two 
or three curled feathers in centre. Legs and Feet .—Strong and mas¬ 
sive in bone, medium length, well set, so as to balance body. Toes 
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straight, connected by the web. General Shape and Carriage .—Great 
length, broad and square, deep in keel, just clear of the ground from stem 
to stern. Size and If eight. —As large and massive as possible, from 9 !b. 
to 11 lb. Plumage. —Bright and lustrous. 

The Duck.— Head, neck, and body as in the drake. Tail as in the 
drake, but without curled feathers. Legs and feet as in the drake. 
Size and weight as large and massive as possible, from 8 t>. to 9 1). 
Plumage, bright and lustrous. 

Colour in Brahe. — Head and neck rich iridescent green. 
Beak bright green - yellow, with black bean at tip. Ring, per¬ 
fectly white and clean cut, about an inch above the shoulder, 
dividing green neck and claret breast, not quite encircling the neck, but 
leaving a small space at the back. Back and rump rich greenish-black 
from the shoulders to the rump. Breast rich claret colour, quite free 
from white lacing or chain armour, coming well below and clean cut, not 
running into body colour. Flank and sides a blue, French-grey ground, 
very finely but distinctly pencilled with lustrous black, quite free from 
rust or white. Large coverts pale, clear grey, and small coverts French 
grey, finely pencilled. Pinion coverts dark grey. Bars composed of a 
purple-blue band, on each side of which is a narrow bar of black, then 
an outer bar of white, the three colours to be clear and distinct, making 
a striking and lustrous contrast of colours. Flights slaty black, with 
brown tinge, free from white. Stern same ground colour as flanks, boldly 
pencilled close up to vent, finishing in a curved line, perfectly free from 
white, followed by rich black feathers up to tail. Tail slaty black, with 
brown tinge. Tail coverts and curl feathers, glossy green back. Shanks 
and feet, bright brick red. Colour in Burk. —Head dark chestnut- 
brown, with a wide, brownish-black line from the base of the beak to the 
neck, two light brown strips running from the base of the bill above the 
eye on either side. Beak bright orange ground, with a black bean at the 
tip, also with a decided black centre mark on the upper part, which must 
not extend to base of the bill, the side edges, or to the bean. Neck 
same colour as the head, with a wide, brownish line running from the 
shoulders of the back of the neck, and shading to black at head. Bodg .— 
Down and under-colour black or dark brown. Ground colour rich 
golden or chestnut-brown, even in colour throughout, every feather, ex¬ 
cepting wing bars and flights, distinctly pencilled from throat and breast 
to flank and stern with rich black or very dark brown. There should 
be a greenish lustre on the pencilling of the back, wings, and rump. The 
wing bars are the same as in the drake. Flights as in the drake. Tail 
chestnut-brown, pencilled with dark greenish-brown. Leg and feet 
dull orange-brown. In regard to the ground colour, however, many pre¬ 
fer a warmer brown, pencilled with rich, dark brown, and this is gene¬ 
rally favoured. Similar ground colour and markings were characteristic 
of all the imported high-class specimens I have recently seen. " 
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The question of judging Rouens is a nice one, so much so that there 
is a scale of points for both duck and drake, as follows: — 


VALUE OF FOUNTS IN ROUEN DRAKE. 

Defects. 

Defects in head 

Defects in colour of beak 

Defects in neck 

Defects in ring 

Defects in colour of breast ... 

Defects-in colour of body ... 

Defects in colour of back and rump 
Defects in colour of wings ... 

Defects in colour of tail ... . 

Defects in legs and feet 
Want of symmetry ... 

Want of size 
Want of condition 


Deduct up to. 
5 
5 
3 
5 

12 

10 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 

20 

10 


A perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 


VALUE OF POINTS IN ROUEN DUCK. 

Defects. 

Defects in head—shape 3, colour 3 
Defects in colour of beak 
Defects in colour of neck ... 

Defects in colour of wing ... ... 

Defects in ground colour ... ... ... 

Defects in pencilling ... ... ... 

Defects in legs and feet 
Want of symmetry- ... ■ .... 

Want of size 
Want of condition 


Deduct up to. 
6 

10 

4 

5 

... ' 12 
20 
5 

10 

18 

10 


A perfect bird to count ... ... ... ... 100 

Serious defects, for which birds should be passed:—Leaden beak, 
crooked back, wry tail, or any other deformity : wing down or twisted; no 
wing bars: white flights: broken down in stern. In the drake: —No ring 
on neck, black saddle on beak. In the duck:—White ring, or ap- 
proaehiug white, on neck. 

The Indian' Runner Duck. 

This is, generally speaking, a modern bird. In England, its intro¬ 
duction took place less than sixty years ago. Their first home was in 
Cumberland, where in time they gained a great reputation for good lay¬ 
ing and the habit of foraging for the greater part of their food. The 
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original birds from India had the characteristic upright carriage and 
peculiar running gait. This run is so characteristic of the breed that the 
late Mr. Henry Digby stated that this should !>e$ one of the tests in the 
show pen. Any duck that could not run, but lxatd any approach to the 
waddle of the ordinary ducks, should be "'‘passed/' The first specimens in 
Australia were imported by the Hon. AT. B. Roimsevell, some 10 or 11 
years ago, and although that gentleman is one of our oldest poultry 
fanciers and breeders, and well experienced in ducks, the marvellous laying 
capacity of the ducks fairly staggered him—one cluck, to quote Ills words 
at the time, literally ‘laid herself to death.” Th<ey landed about Decem¬ 
ber 20, and at the beginning of May Air. Rouns*ewell had a fine flock of 
youngsters. 



The only account and illustration then extant, was that of Air. Simon 
Hunter, which appeared in "'‘Poultry,'" and was reproduced in Adelaide, 
Air. Simon Hunter declared the drakes to have green heads, which was a 
mistake. The original birds in Cumberland had been freely crossed with 
farm ducks, and such is the prepotence of the Indian Runner that many 
of these crossbreds passed muster with the mwary, the green cap in 
the drake and line on face of duck, showing the R^uen influence, which 
was further emphasised by an occasional claret .breast. The birds now 
seen at our shows are. a great advance on the first Importations, and are 
of the proper colour. 
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The Indian Runner duck is a small bird, drakes 44 So., ducks a 
pound less, and this is against them for table purposes, though the intro¬ 
duction of the cross gives a valuable crossbred—a fine layer and a very 
fair table duck, remarkable for its early maturity. These ducks lay a 
fine egg, which is much esteemed for its delicate flavour. The ducklings 
are hardy and precocious, the ducks laying at a very early age. As for- 
agers they are marvels, and for ridding gardens of slugs, snails, and insect 
pests they are most valuable. They are wonderfully quick in all their 
movements, and are sharp-sighted even among ducks, so noted for their 
general alertness. 

It has been stated that our climatic conditions tend to increase of 
size, but this, X think, should be controlled, because the value of the 
breed depends to a- great extent on their activity, which a change in type 
will certainly affect and modify. The quick run, upright carriage, slim 
body, long, tapering neck, and long head, with the straight, wedge-shaped 
beak, are characteristics to be jealously guarded. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN RUNNERS. 

The head is fiat to an extent which makes the eye appear at top of 
skull; the beak must run out a long, straight wedge, as dishing or con¬ 
cavity is a serious blemish. The bill is thick at the base, but of wedge 
shape—a long incline. The head, viewed sideways, is very long and fine. 
Neck as long and thin as possible from the base. Body long and nar¬ 
row, without any indication of keel. Breast round and full. Back long 
and narrow. Wings carried close. Tail slightly elevated, with two or 
three well-curled feathers in that of the drake. Legs and Feet.—Legs 
set well back, causing the erect carriage of body. Toe straight, con¬ 
nected by the web. General Shape and Carriage.— -Raey-looking, the 
body carried erect, somewhat after the form of a penguin. Size and 
Weight. —Brake, 44 lb. ; duck, 34 to 4 lb. 

COLOUR IN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 

In Both Sexes.~Head .~-The head should be adorned with a cap and 
cheek markings of fawn or grey, to match.body colour as near as pos¬ 
sible; a narrow line of white divides the cap from the cheek marks, 
whilst a line of white, about an eighth of an inch, should divide tlie face 
of the bill from the head markings. Bill yellow when young, gradu¬ 
ally changing to green in the adult bird, with a black bean at tip. 
Neck pure white from the head to where the breast markings begin, 
about 14 to 2 in, from the base of the neck. Back fawn or grey! 
Wings. The shoulders and top parts of wings, fawn or grey; the flights 
white. Breast fawn or grey, evenly cut about halfway between & tke 
point of the breastbone and the legs. Fluff white, except an indistinct 
. line of colour from the base of tail to the thighs. Tail fawn or grey. 
Legs and toes deep bright yellow. The colour of an Indian Runner, whe¬ 
ther fawn or grey, should be uniform throughout the whole of the sur- 
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face plumage, except the tail of the drake, which is darker. The fawn 
or grey of the shoulders’, top part of wings, and tail should be in the 
shape of a heart pressed flat on the back. As regards colour, fawn is that- 
favoured by Mr. Digby, and is, I think, correct, for it is the original 
colour. 

VALUE OF POINTS IN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 

Defects. Deduct up to. 


Defects in head, eyes, and bill 

15 

Defects in head markings ... 

10 

Defects in neck and neck markings 

10 

Defects in body 

10 

Defects in body markings ... 

25 

Defects in legs 

5 

Want of‘symmetry, typical carriage, and condition 

25 

A perfect bird to count ... 

100 


Serious defects, for which a bird should be passed: —Claret breasts, 
blue wing bars, horizontal carriage or shape, absence of feathers from the 
flights or any other part of the body, twisted wings, wry tail, or any other 
deformity. 

The Buff Orpington Duck. 

This breed has come into great prominence of late, through the 
medium of the New South Wales duck-laying competition. The breed 
is one of several of recent origin, and is due to the late Mr. W. Cook, of 
Orpington fowl fame. Already the breed has become popular, and if 
half the good qualities claimed can be substantiated the introduction 
should prove of great value to the poultry industry. The history of 
their manufacture has never been given, and the component breeds are not 
definitely known. Mr. J. C. Coupe, a veteran fancier, told me some 
years ago, when reviewing the Buff Orpington fowl, that he had seen 
many buff fowls (Lincolnshire buffs), buff ducks, and buff geese in parts of 
England. Doubtless, Mr. Cook obtained specimens of some of these buff 
ducks for fixing colour on his Buff Orpington ducks, just as he availed 
himself of Lincolnshire buffs in the manufacture of Buff Orpingtons. 
Mr. Oook stated that Indian Runners had contributed a good share, and 
some are of opinion that the blue duck (either Blue Swedish or Blue 
Orpington) had also been inter-crossed. Some strains are said to have 
included Rouen, and this may be so. Where so many breeds of ducks are 
to be found, as in parts of the old country, an energetic breeder will 
often find ample material for perfecting his work in creating new colours 
or types. The enthusiasts claim for this breed that it is an improve¬ 
ment on the Runner, being more uniform in shape, larger, a seif-colour, 
larger eggs, but retaining the active temperament of the Runner. This 
is, of course, one view; but it would be remarkable if a bird of com- 
gqsite origin should be more uniform in shape than Indian Runners of 
pure origin. 
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The colour is between a buff and a fawn, should be even, but not so 
rich or deep as in buff fowls. This is the ideal, and those who know the 
trouble with buff fowls will appreciate the fact that the boasted superiority 
of a self-coloured fowl or cluck is one of doubtful value. The beak is a 
lighter brown in the drake than in the duck, and should not be too wide. 
The eye is dark, and becomes darker the second year. The head and beak 
should be long, neck long and thin, nicely arched, breast deep, fea¬ 
thers fitting close to body; no rough feathers. It is, of course, too early 
in the day to do more than call attention to this breed, and state that 
several breeders are finding the ducks lay well, and the ducklings growing 
in a satisfactory manner. 

The Campbell Duck. 

This is a breed, so far as I am aware, unknown in Australia, and 
bred to a limited extent only in England. The breed was originated by 
Mrs. Campbell, of Uley, in Gloucestershire, and is similar in colour to 
the Rouen, but very light in colour, and small as regards size. Stock 
birds weigh from 4i fb. to 5 ft). The flavour of the flesh resembles that 
of the wild Mallard, which was used as one of the crosses. In colour 
they resemble the Rouens, but are much lighter, with a plain head of 
greyish-brown, without the eye streak. The drakes have yellow legs, a 
grey back, and claret breast. As layers these ducks are stated to be in 
the front rank. 

The Khaki-Campbell. 

This is a more recent attempt on the part of Mrs. Campbell. The 
drake is khaki colour all over, except head and stern, which are bronzy- 
green. The duck is entirely khaki in colour, each feather delicately 
laced with buff. The duck has many of the characteristics of the Runner, 
and the young ducks are very early layers. 

Blue Ducks. 

The Blue Orpington duck has been bred in New South Wales for nine 
or ten years, and I saw a good many of them there. They are large 
ducks and good layers, and many points are claimed in their favour. 
They did not strike me as very attractive, and, for one, I should require 
to know much more in their favour before becoming convinced of their 
value. Blue ducks are known in the North of Germany, Denmark, and 
Sweden, and, as Blue Swedish ducks, have been bred for years in Ame¬ 
rica. Like Buff Orpington and Campbell ducks they have neither offi¬ 
cial recognition nor standard. 

The Muscow Duck. 

This duck is not descended from the Mallard, as is believed to be 
the case with many of our domestic breeds of duck. It is a native of 
South America, and is not found wild elsewhere. In America it was at 
one time a favourite, and was much used for crossing for table-bird 
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breeding, but changes in trade have lessened its value. Sydney breeders 
used it for breeding market ducks to a large extent, and here I have 
seen and bred some very fine early crossbred ducklings. A notable fea¬ 
ture is the disparity in size and weights of duck and drake; the latter 
frequently weighs 11 lb. and over, the duck 6 lb. or 7 lb. The drake is 
minus the curled tail feathers usual in other breeds, but has large, 
fleshy carunculations on the head, the vivid scarlet of which, contrasted 
with the green in the eye, gives the bird a savage appearance, which he 
earns by general quarrelsomeness, as they are great fighters, and a nuis¬ 
ance among other poultry. In colour they vary from pure white to 
black, and black and white, and occasionally blue dun. The legs are yel¬ 
low, and the toes are armed wth sharp claws. The feathers are large, 
broad, and carried very loosely. The eggs are large, but the duck has no 
great reputation as a layer. 

The Cayuga Buck. 

This breed promised at one time to take a high rank, both on ac¬ 
count of its beauty, and also as a layer and table bird of high quality of 
flesh and early maturing. However, although specimens have long ex¬ 
isted in all the States, the breed has made but little progress, and the 
fact that in England it is merely an exhibition cluck, with extraordinary 
development of keel, must tell against its favour in the market. Some 
years ago I answered several enquiries, and believe specimens were intro¬ 
duced, some of high quality. As now bred, the Cayuga is similar in 
size and shape to the Aylesbury. The plumage is a rich black, well 
glossed with green, the bill lead colour or bluish black, with a black 
splash in the middle, and a black bean at tip. The legs are sooty-orange. 
The flesh is white, and of good quality, but, of course, the black feathers 
are sure to lead to trouble unless great care is exercised. 

There are other breeds of ducks, both utility and fancy breeds, b: 
no good purpose would be served by describing them, as they are un¬ 
likely ever to affect our poultry industry. It may, of course, he the case 
that there are Continental breeds much superior to any we know as re¬ 
gards suitability for commercial purposes. Time alone can show whether 
this be so or not. These remarks are prompted by the recent importation 
of some remarkable Russian ducks (frozen) to Sydney. 

Exhibition Buck-breeding. 

I do not propose at the present time to give this matter lengthy con¬ 
sideration, but will state a few general principles. The ideal soil is 
sloping and sandy, with abundance of sharp grit. This is so for ducks 
under any circumstances, and where ordinary soils of varying descrip¬ 
tions are to be considered due provision for drainage must be made, and 
a full supply of sand, gravel, and grit provided. To gain success one 
must start with the best strains procurable, for at the present time the 
general quality of our show ducks is very high. As a rule, a drake may 
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have fire clucks, and the heavy breeds require a small pond of clean 
water, as, failing a pond, there is a lack of fertility in the eggs. A 
.moderate course of feeding, with a fair run and plenty of grass and green 
food, and a moderate supply of animal food should result in fertile eggs 
which will give strong, robust ducklings. On no account over-feed or 
force the stock birds. Get specimens from a reliable source and of a 
strain which produces large, healthy specimens. Select thoroughly 
typical birds,, of medium size, and active. You will get but poor results 
from mammoth, over-forced, show specimens, but you can breed such 
from medium stout birds if you feed for size. 

For Household Purposes. 

Where a supply of duck eggs for cooking and plenty of ducklings 
throughout the greater part of the year are wished for, it is recommended 
to use as breeding stock medium-sized specimens of Rouen, Pekin, or 
Aylesbury, pure or crossed. The laying will depend on the strain. If 
they are good layers a long period of duckling production can be ob¬ 
tained. The Pekin-Aylesbury is an excellent cross, so is the Peldn- 
Inclian-Riumer, using smallish Pekin ducks and Runner drakes. Give 
a nice run, and keep the birds clean. As much green food as possible 
gives the best results, and by all means a well-constructed pond for the 
birds to wash in, etc. Those in rabbit-infested country will find the most 
valuable item of food available at small cost. In the neighbourhood of 
butter factories and creameries separator milk, which has a high feeding 
value, is to be obtained at a nominal figure. Green food should be 
grown in abundance, and the general food should include bran and 
pollard, and ground grain of all sorts. Potatoes may, if cheap, form a 
considerable portion of the fare. Bucks need but little space, but, al¬ 
though they may be stocked much heavier than fowls, the practice of 
shifting to new ground, while the old ground is spelled by cropping, 
should be observed. Light netting hurdles, two feet high, are all that are 
needed to confine the birds, and these hurdles may be made so that the 
small posts can be pulled up without unfastening the netting, removed, 
and refixed in a short time. The houses should be long, low, and cool, 
and of very cheap construction. Thatch is very good, but, as I need 
hardly point out, is dangerous in this land of bush fires. Ducks are not 
troubled with vermin as fowls are, and there is less occasion for iroii 
houses. A cool house is what is required. 

Bo not forget to guard agamst foxes, cats, stray dogs, etc. Keep 
a good watch dog, and on signs of danger set gin and other traps. For 
hawks, erect a few posts 10 feet high, and on the top of each place a 
rabbit or dog trap chained to the post. Hawks select such a spot to alight 
upon while inspecting your stock. 

Hatching and Rearing Ducklings. 

The eggs may be set under hens or turkeys where only a few hundred 
.or less are required. For operations on a large scale, use incubators, 
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running them at a degree lower temperature than for hens. The thermo¬ 
meter must be accurate, and this is the trouble. Hatch otherwise as 
directed by incubator manufacturer, and let the ducklings alone for from 
20 to 24 hours after hatching. 

Even when hatched by a careful hen, it is the better practice to 
remove the ducklings when dry, and place in a small box until ready for 
the first feed. With large numbers, they may be put in a foster mother, 
using but little heat, not more than 70 degrees. They do excellently 
in a cool mother, provided with small runs, which should be placed in dry, 
well-drained ground. Feed little and often, and give water or milk and 
water regularly, but not too much, nor leave it long, as the ducklings may 
over-indulge. Place the food and water so that the ducklings cannot 
tread in either. To this end small wire gratings or grids may be made. 
Various sizes are required for different-sized ducklings, to enable them to 
thrust their heads, but not bodies, through to the food and drink. They 
will then remain dry and clean, and will thrive all the better. Long sheds 
about ten feet wide, as used in England, are certainly the most con¬ 
venient for rearing for table purposes. Partitions made of boarding 
about 18 inches high and movable are used, and the ducklings kept in 
flocks of 50—a 6-ft. space is ample until half-grown. Market duck¬ 
lings require little, if any, exercise, and should be kept on clean straw 
(such as wheat chaff), and on no account frightened. A variety of food 
may be used, as long as it is of good quality—the selection being largely 
governed by price. In using separator or skim milk it is better to mix it with 
the soft food—if given as a drink the bird may get sore eyes, and should 
the milk go sour when the ducklings have been accustomed to sweet 
milk, there will be trouble. Various foods are recommended, and when 
the business is undertaken on a large scale the cost of the 
respective foods is an item which requires careful con¬ 

sideration. A hand mill is a convenience, so that barley, 
oats, wheat, etc., can be ground and mixed as desired. Clear 

but untainted eggs from the incubator may be well beaten with milk and 
used for moistening oatmeal, barley meal, or even bread crumbs ; the latter 
is excellent for the first week, and is really not as expensive as it appears. 
The second week, mix a little shredded meat, or liver, and soup with the 
foods. Keep clean grit and sharp sand in abundance at all times. Cut 
green food, well chaffed, will be consumed in quantity. Keep up careful 
and moderate feeding, observing great regularity, and the birds will 
come along in a gratifying manner. Add more meat to the mash as the 
birds grow, the American practice being to add the meat gradually, until 
say, at six weeks, it forms one-tenth part of the food. Many breeders mix 
carefully washed and dried coarse, sharp sand with the food from the 
start, and the- general practice of supplying chicks and ducklings with 
sand for a first feed is a good one. Feed about every two to two and a 
half hours. 

By carefully following the above suggestions the majority of the 
birds should, at from 8 to 9 weeks, be in prime condition, and averaging 
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not less than 5 3b., frequently more. A little experience will ensure heavier 
weights, and such birds will find a ready sale locally, and will also be well 
suited for export. The cost of rearing depends on the rearer, and can be 
kept much lower than is generally stated. The profits, of course, depend 
likewise on the individual. 

A great deal more might be written on this subject, but sufficient has 
been said to ensure success. Make it the golden rule in breeding duck¬ 
lings for market to get them in prime condition at the earliest moment, and 
then market them. If all things are carefully attended to profit must 
result. Remember, however, that, all things said and done—in duck- 
breeding, a,s in every other industry—there is one central pivot, which 
guides, controls, and takes the strains and stresses oi the whole, and 
on which success or otherwise depends, and that pivot is the individual. 
This is the great secret we hear so much of, and which resolves itself into 
the proper application of knowledge and information nowadays readily 
obtainable. 


ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1905-6, 

By W. R. Day. 

Although the weather during the past month cannot be said to have 
been conducive to good laying, it is satisfactory to note that the fair start 
made by the fowls has been maintained, as a gradual increase in number 
of eggs laid has taken place, instead of a falling off, as was the case last 
year for a number of weeks after the arrival of the birds. Owing to the 
almost continuous light showers experienced, the yards have remained in 
a damp condition, but as the soil is of a porous nature the water soon 
soaks away, so that the yards are never in a sloppy condition. As there 
is always a fair quantity of litter about, the fowls are able to keep almost 
dry-footed. There should, therefore, be little risk of any sickness result¬ 
ing from the dampness prevailing. With the exception of one hen suffer¬ 
ing from rheumatism all are in a fine, healthy condition, though several 
are going through their moult. Two of the birds in Pen 28, after hav¬ 
ing laid a few eggs here, have shown a desire to remain on the nest, but 
as the weather is hardly suitable for broodiness a few days in solitary 
confinement will probably be sufficient to cool their desire to sit. 

The total number of eggs laid for the first month of the competition 
up to and including June 19 is 1,347 , and compares more than favour¬ 
ably with the number laid during the corresponding period of last year, 
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which was 549, thus showing an increase of 798. The following table 
gives the record of each pen: — 


Pen. 

Breed. 

^Competitor. 

Eggs Laid 
for Month. 

1 

White Leghorn 

C. W. L. Muecke ... 


28 

2 

White Leghorn 

A. H. Padman 


97 

3 

White Leghorn 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards 


14 

4 

White Leghorn 

Kia Ora Poultry Yards 


26 

5 

White Leghorn 

Thos. Parish 


11 

6 

White Leghorn 

Ontario Egg Farm ... 


99 

/ 

White Leghorn 

J. Von Bertouch 


27 

S 

White Leghorn 

Leonard C. Bobbie ... 


11 

9 

White Leghorn 

Briarleigh Poultry Yards 


16 

10 

White Leghorn 

Chas, Foot 


14 

11 

White Leghorn 

Allowah Poultry Farm 


60 

12 

White Leghorn 

A. E. Kinnear 


24 

13 

Silver Wyandotte 

Piralilla Egg Farm ... 


41 

14 

Silver Wyandotte 

W. A. E. Smith 


26 

15 

Silver Wyandotte 

Norman Brookman ... 


36 

16 

Silver Wyandotte ... j 

John G. Balfour 


93 

17 

Silver Wyandotte 

D. W. Bartlett 


73 

18 

Silver Wyandotte 

Hector J. Dobbie ... 


83 

19 

Silver Wyandotte 

Yenda Poultry Yards 


61 

20 

Golden Wyandotte 

P. W. Mellor 


52 

21 

White Wyandotte 

Chas. Wright 


50 

22 

White Wyandotte 

J. & A. Gibbons 


46 

23 

24 

Black Orpington 

Black Orpington 

Utility Poultry Yards 

F. J. Wimble 


23 

90 

25 

Black Orpington 

W. F. Krummell 


24 

26 

Black Orpington 

Jas. Francis 


8 

27 

Buff Orpington 

R. Laidlaw 


49 

28 

White Orpington 

Norman Brookman ... 


54 

29 

Minorcas 

Penglase Bros. 


7 

30 

Black Andalusian 

W. F. Evenden 


36 

31 

White Leghorn 

H. Dix 


68 





1,347 


The feeding has been on the following lines:—7 a.m., hot mash, 
bran and pollard; 12 noon, green feed and bone, or a little grain thrown 
into the litter; 4.30, grain, in the shape of wheat, maize, and oats. The 
quantities of grain given the different breeds vary from 30 to 44 oz. per 
day, and a variation also takes place in pens of the same breed. This 
is due to the fact that those birds that are laying require more than those 
that are not laying, and, again, some birds will consume more feed than 
the others. For instance, the White Leghorns consume from 30 up to 
334 oz. per pen for the day ; Wyandottes, Minorcas, Andalusians, 38 oz.; 
and Orpingtons, 44. oz. per pen daily ; the total quantity of food con¬ 
sumed daily being 71 lb. 6 oz., as against 65 To. 4 oz. used during the first 
week, and a further increase in quantity will probably take place as the 
energy of the hens becomes taxed to a greater degree. 
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RESULTS OF 

ROSEWORTHY EGG-LAYING COMPETITION, 1904-05. 

The following short return e of operations and results in connection 
with the above competition may be of interest to some. This competi¬ 
tion, which is the second promoted by the Royal Agricultural and Horti¬ 
cultural Society of South Australia, was started on May 15, 1904, and- 
finished on May 14, 1905, with 31 pens, representing the following 
breeds: —White Leghorn, 5 pens; Brown Leghorn, 3 pens ; Buff Leg¬ 
horn, 3 pens; White Wyandotte, 2 pens; Golden Wyandotte, 2 pens; 
Silver Wyandotte, 2 pens; Black Orpington, 3 pens: Buff Orpington, 2 
pens; Minorca, 3 pens; Silver Cairipine, 2 pens; and 1 pen each of Black 
Hamburg, Langshan, Black Spanish, and Ancona. 


Pen. ' 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Weight of Fowls at. 

: Eggs 

Arrival. 

' 

Finish. 

■ Laid. 




lbs. 

oz. 

lbs. 

oz. 


1 

Mrs. S. Butler ... 

White Leghorn 

21 

33 

23 

0 

1,020 

2 

T. E. Crompton 

White Leghorn 

29 

5 

29 

0 

742 

5 ; 

W. S. & T. E. Lean 

White Leghorn 

30 

8 

30 

0 

59S 

4 

Simnyhurst Egg Farm .. 

White Leghorn 

23 

6 

26 

0 

1,251 

5 

A. H. & J. E. Padman ... 

White Leghorn 

23 

14 

24 

0 

707 

6 

W. D. & L. T. Ham matt 

Brown Leghorn 

19 

10 

22 

0 

59S 

7 

H. P. Marshall. 

Brown Leghorn 

21 

6 

25 

0 

| 721 

8 

J. Hunter, Jan. 

Brown Leghorn 

21 

0 

23 

0 

501 

9 

0. Foot 

Buff Leghorn 

16 

5 

19 

s 

928 

10 

Sargenfri Poultry Yards 

Buff Leghorn 

21 

7 

23 

0 

748 

11 | 

L E. Yelland .. 

Buff Leghorn 

21 

5 

24 

ft 

1 668 

12 : 

W. 0. Bennett ... 

White Wyandotte 

23 

12 

27 

0 

• 682 

13 

H. M. Pugh . 

White Wyandotte 

24 

8 

29 

0 

531 

14 

P. W. Mellon. 

Golden Wyandotte 

23 

5 

28 

0 

436 

15 

L. H. Muecke ... 

Golden Wyandotte 

IS 

14 

24 

0 

521 

16 i 

T. B. Robson & Son 

Silver Wyandotte 

26 

10 

31 

0 

i 660 

17 

W. A. E. Smith 

Silver Wyandotte 

22 

13 

26 

0 

! 950 

18 - 

J. G, Balfour ... 

Buff Orpington 

31 

1*2 

36 

0 

750 

19 

R. Laidl&w 

Buff Orpington 

! 35 

4 

i 35 

0 

, 643 

20 | 

Chart Trading Co. 

Black Orpington 

i 34 

4 

: 36 

0 

712 

21 ! 

, A. H. Tyler ... 

Black Orpington 

j 28 

9 

30 

0 

i 937 . 

2*2 i 

F. J. Wimble ... 

! Black Orpington 

! 43 

4 

. 38 

0 

626 

23 

J. Bower 

■ Minorca 

i 27 

12 

29 

0 

316 - 

24 

Penglase Bros. ... 

Minorca 

; 22 

2 

26 

0 

: 937 

*25 

Alfalfa Poultry Y'ards 

Minorca 

; 26 

7 

27 

0 

i 616 

26 

: J. H. Hobbs . . 

Silver Cam pine 

; 21 

4 

23 

0 

i 499 

27 

1 J. Smith 

Silver Campine 

; 21 

0 

21 

0 

520 

28 

' P. & A. Fulw r ood . , 

Black Hamburg 

! 17 

2 

18 

0 

! 700 

*29 

i O. Hassell 

Langshan 

! 34 

0 i 

36 

0 ! 

793 

30 

J. Kluge 

Black Spanish 

IS 

6 : 

21 

0 1 

616 

31 

| Dr. H. H. Russell 

r 

; Ancona 

16 

10 - 

20 

0 j 

1 

786 

21,713' 


The six White Leghorns from the Simnyhurst Egg Farm, Clarendon 
(W. L. Williams, owner), laid 1,251 eggs, or an average of 2084 each, for 
the year, and won the first prize of £10 for largest number of eggs laid, 
and also the first prize of £10 for' highest market value, which was £3 
14s. Id. The second prize, of £5, for number laid, was also won by 
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White Leghorns, with 1,020, owned by Mrs. Butler, Ridleyton North. 
The second prize, of £5, for value, and third prize, of £2, for number 
of eggs laid, was won by Mr. W. A. E. Smith!: Silver Wyandottes. The 
Orpingtons and Minorcas also laid fairly well. The site selected for the 
pens at the Roseworthy Agricultural College was an excellent one in 
every sense of the word, as a plantation of carob trees /Cemtonia siliqua) 
of good growth was so divided as to enclose three or four trees in each 
pen, which measured 24 ft. x 24 ft. The trees are useful in that- they shel¬ 
ter the fowls to a great extent from the cold, rough weather of winter, and 
also provide good shade during the hot weather. The extreme tempera¬ 
ture early in the year, ranging from 107° to 119°, killed a large num¬ 
ber of fowls all through the country, but not one of the competition 
fowls succumbed. The total death roll during the year was five, but 
otherwise the fowls kept in good health right through, and were returned 
to their various owners in the same healthful condition in which they were 
received at the beginning of the contest. The feeding has been con¬ 
ducted on much the same lines right through the year regarding the quan¬ 
tities given, although the variety has been changed according to the sea¬ 
son, maize, peas, and oats being used for grain feed during the colder 
weather, and wheat, oats, and torrefied barley during the warmer 
period. The morning meal, given at 7 o’clock, was a mash of bran and 
pollard, of 2 to 1 proportion, on four mornings, with 8 lb. of liver boiled 
and crushed, added, which was then mixed with the souj. in which the 
livers had been boiled ; on the other three mornings of the week hot 
water only was used for mixing. The quantities per pen varied from 
15 oz. to 24 oz., according to the breed of fowl. The midday meal con¬ 
sisted of crushed bone and meat scraps, about 3 oz. per pen, with 6 oz. 
of green feed, such as milk thistles, cabbage leaves, rape, silver beet, 
lucerne, and pie melon, a change being made each day when possible. 
The evening meal of grain was given at the rate of 54 oz. to 8 oz. per pen. 
The quality of all food used has been of the very best obtainable ; nothing 
musty or stale or withered has been used at any time. Fresh water 
daily, in clean vessels, and a good supply of grit and charcoal always 
available, have helped to provide a bill of fare apparently agreeable to 
the fowls. The weights of the fowls show an average increase of 5£ oz. 
per head. This should certainly dispel any notions as to the fowls being 


either over or under fed. 

Value of eggs laid (average price, 7d, per dozen) ... £58 7 4 

Cost of feed ... ... ... ... ... ... 28 4 2 


Total profit. ... ...• ... ... ... £30 3 2 

Value of eggs per hen per year ... ... ... £0 6 3 

Cost of feed . . 0 3 0 


Profit per hen of ... ... ... ... £0 3 3 
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LIME NITROGEN* 

From The Journal of the Board of Agriculture , England. 

The discovery of a means of fixing the free nitrogen of the air in a 
way which makes it available as a manure was referred to in an earlier 
number of The Journal of the Board of Agriculture (England), (March, 
1904, p. 506). The method employed by the inventor, Dr. Frank, is to 
obtain, in the first place, nitrogen from the atmosphere by passing air 
through vertical retorts or cylinders containing copper shavings, and 
heated to a temperature of about 400° C. In passing through these 
cylinders the oxygen of the air is taken up by the copper, and the nitro¬ 
gen is conveyed in pipes to a retort, which is heated by an electric fur¬ 
nace to 700-900° C., and filled with calcium carbide. The nitrogen is 
absorbed by the carbide, and forms calcium cyanamide. The crude pro¬ 
duct, known in Germany as lime nitrogen (Kalkstickstoff), takes the form 
of a black powder, similar to basic slag, and contains about 20 per cent, 
of nitrogen. It is at present only being manufactured on a small scale, 
but if it can be produced cheaply enough it is likely to be a competitor 
to nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. One important factor in 
its manufacture seems to be the possession of a cheap means of produc¬ 
ing electricity, as calcium carbide, the substance with which the nitrogen 
•is combined, is made by heating chalk and some form of carbon in an 
electric furnace. Experiments to test the manurial properties of this 
substance were carried out in 1901-3 by Professors Gerlach and Wagner 
at the experiment stations at Darmstadt, Posen, and elsewhere, and 
Dr. Gerlach put the comparative effect of lime nitrogen at 74 per cent, 
of that of nitrates. On some land and under certain conditions it was 
found to be injurious, for instance, when applied as a top dressing to 
quite young plants, and again on land inclined to sourness. Dr. Frank, 
of the Cyanid Geselhchaft , gives the following directions in regard to 
the use of this material:—(1) The amount applied should be from 1 to 24 
ewt. per acre, according to the condition of the soil; (2) it should be 
mixed with about twice the quantity of dry earth; and (3) it should be 
broadcasted a week or a fortnight before seeding, and the soil immedi¬ 
ately lightly ploughed so as to bury the manure to a depth of 3-5 inches. 

During the past year a number of experiments have been carried 
out with this material, and the results show that lime nitrogen is likely 
to prove a satisfactory nitrogenous manure. 


NITROGEN-GATHERING BACTERIA. 

As previously announced, samples of the cultures of nitrogen-gather¬ 
ing bacteria were obtained from the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States of America for experiment in this State., Cultures for red 
clover and for peas were obtained, and arrangements were made to test 
the former at Mount Gambler, Miilicent, and Conmurra, and the latter 
at Mount Gambler and at Gumeracha. With the exception of 
the last - named locality, ■ the work has beer . undertaken 
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by members of the Agricultural Bureau, while at Guine- 
racha the South Australian Company are carrying out the ex¬ 
periment under the direction of the Secretary for Agriculture- Although 
the wet weather experienced during the month of June has caused con¬ 
siderable delay, it is anticipated that by the time this appears all the 
plots will have been sown. The following is an outline of the scheme of 
the experiments: — 


1 

Plot 1. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

No Manure. 

Plot 6. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

Manured with cwt. per acre Bone 
Super. 

Plot 2. 

Seed Treated. 

11- cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

75 lb. Nitrate Soda. 

Plot 7. 

Seed Treated. 

No Manure. 

Plot 3. 

Seed Treated. 

1J cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

Plot S. 

Soil Treated. 

cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

Plot 4. 

Soil Treated. 

1-& cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

75 lb. Nitrate vSoda. 

Plot 9. 

Soil Treated. 

No Manure. 

Plot 5. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

1J cwt. per acre Bone Super. 

75 lb. Nitrate Soda. 

Plot 10. 

Soil and Seed Untreated. 

No Manure. 


Plots in each case are approximately one-sixth of an acre, with path 
between each. The actual measurements of the plots vary according to the 
shape of the whole block. 

It will be seen that these experiments cover more than general tests of 
the value of inoculation with nitrogen bacteria. Plots 1 and 10 are 
duplicates of each other, the seed being put in without any treatment and 
without manure. Plot 6 should show the benefit of the application of a 
phosphatic manure, and Plot 5 the value, if any, of the addition of nitro¬ 
gen, in the form of nitrate of soda. Plots 7 and 9 compare with Plots 
1 and 10, but in one instance the seed has first been moistened with the 
preparation containing the nitrogen-gathering bacteria, and in the other 
some soil similarly treated has been applied. In the same way Plots 
3 and 8 compare with Plot 6, and Plots 2 and 4 with Plot 5. 

It must be remembered in connection with these experiments: — 

(1) That if sufficient bacteria are naturally present in the soil the 
treatment may show no increase in the crop ; (2) that the crop will only 
• be benefited by the action of the bacteria in the absence of a natural 
supply iof nitrates in the soil; and (3) that without a sufficient supply of 
phosphates in the soil the bacteria will have no beneficial effect. 
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FARM ACCOUNTS. 

(Continued from page 6S2.J 
By F. W. Russack. 

Now and again we hear of a wonderful system of accounts so per¬ 
fect that at ten minutes 5 notice the user can tell you not only his exact 
financial position, hut also his profit up to date. Such a system may suit 
a grocer or a draper, whose turnover is frequent, whose profits accumu¬ 
late regularly and constantly, and whose books are kept by a clerk em¬ 
ployed for the purpose. With the farmer, however, the case is quite 
different. His turnover is not frequent, nor are his profits regular and 
constant. He has to wait at least twelve months for his returns, and 
it is not until his crops are harvested or his wool in bales that he can 
speak with any degree of certainty of his gains or losses. Moreover, the 
average farmer has comparatively few entries to make, and he wants the 
final results of his bookkeeping only once a year. Still, even this pre¬ 
sents difficulties that the ordinary business man does not know in prac¬ 
tice. It is much easier to keep books that call for constant and regular 
attention than to keep those in which entries are made only occasionally. 
The farmer has his own special needs in the way of accounts. The com¬ 
plex methods and numerous columns suited to other lines of business are 
directly opposed to the nature of his calling. What he wants is a system 
of accounts that must be— 

L Based on simple entries made at odd times; 

2. Suited to his business as a farmer; and 

3. Capable of a complete analysis once a year, preparatory to draw¬ 

ing up the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account. 

As these notes are written for those who have no previous know¬ 
ledge of the subject, it will be necessary, before outlining a system of 
accounts fulfilling the above requirements, to furnish the learners with 
explanations and illustrations of the definitions and rules of ordinary 
bookkeeping. The following instructions should be very carefully 
studied. 

Accounts are brief records of business transactions. They may be 
considered' under the following heads: — 

I. Cash Account 

II. Bank Account. 

III. Real Accounts. 

IV. Personal Accounts. 

V. Nominal Accounts. 

I. Cash Account. 

The two sides of a Cash Account are marked “Dr.” and “Cr ” respec¬ 
tively, £, Dr. 5 ’ being placed on the left side and “Cr.” on the right side. 

Dr. means debtor, and really denotes a person who- owes-" something. 
“Civ 5 means creditor, and denotes a person to whom something is owed. 
In keeping a Cash Account the following rules-should be. observed:_ 
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1. Write on the “Dr.” side the date and the amount of money you 
have on starting. 


Dr. 


1904. 


Jan. 1 To Capital ... ... ... 

£100 4 


Before every entry made on the “Dr.” side write the word “To.” 

2. Put on the “Dr.” side all the entries for money that “comes in” 
and nothing more. In making an entry, write the name of the person 
from whom you receive the money, or some other words to show how you 
obtain it. 

3. On the “Cr.” side put all the entries for all the money that “goes 
out” ; that is, all the money you pay away. 

4. At the end of a certain period it becomes necessary to balance 
the account. This is done as follows: — 

(1) Add up both sides. 

(2) Find the difference. 

This is called the balance, and if your records are correct it 
should be equal to the cash in your possession at the time. 
When there is no difference between the two sides of an 
account they may be added up and ruled off. There is then 
no balance to bring down, and the account is said to be 
“closed.” 

(3) Enter the balance on the lighter side of your Cash Account, 
and see that the totals on the “Dr.” and “Cr.” side agree 
before you write them in with ink. 

(4) Rule off and bring the balance down to the opposite side, and 

below the double line, using as a date the first day of the 
new period. When there is only a single line left on the 
page, a new heading is made on the next or some other page, 
and the totals are carried forward to it. 

A balance that is first entered on the “Cr.” side and then brought 
down to the “Dr.” side is called a “debit balance.” 

It should be remembered that in a Cash Account the balance must 
always fall on the “Cr.” side. If it does not, then you have spent more 
money than you had to spend ; which is impossible. 

II. Bank (Current Account.) 

A Bank Account is kept in an exactly similar manner to a Cash 
Account. The balance represents the amount you have in the bank at 
the time. In the Bank Account, as in the Cash Account, the balance 
should fall on the “Cr.” side; but it is possible for your Bank Account to 
show a balance on the “Dr.” side if the banker is willing to allow you an 
“overdraft.” 

Suppose a farmer has the following memoranda in his Pocket 
Book: — 
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1905. 


Jan. 1. Cash in hand 

,.£305, 

18 

11 

Jan. 3. Bold bull for cash ... 

15 

0 

0 

Jan. 8. Paid rent for half-year, cash . 

25 

0 

0 

Jan. 10. Sold wheat for cash 

125 

10 

10 

Jan. 15. Opened current account at bank, paying 




in ... . 

400 

0 

0 

Jan. 17. Bought wagon, by cheque 1 ... ... 

45 

0 

0 

Jan. 25. Paid household expenses, cheque 2 

15 

0 

0 

Jan, 28. Sold sheep for cash 

30 

15 

0 

Jan. 30. Paid into bank, current account 

50 

0 

0 

Jan. 31. Paid wages, cheque 3 

10 

0 

0 

Jan. 31. Paid taxes, cheque 4 

2 

10 

0 

Jan. 31. Drew cheque 5, for cash ... 

10 

0 

0 

These could be written up thus: — 





Dr. Cash Account (John Prosper). Cr. 


1905. 




ill905. 






Jan. 

1 To Capital 

305 

IS 

11 ij Jan. 

s 

By Rent 


I 25 

0 

0 


3 ,, Bull 

15 

0 

0 ;! „ 

15 ,, Bank four- 






10 : ,, Wheat 

125 

10 

10 j; 

! rent A/e... 


! 400 

0 

0 


28 i ,, Sheep ; 

30 

15 

0 ii ,, 

30 ; 

Balance 


1 50 

0 

0 

n 

31 ,, Cheque 5 ... 

10 

0 

Ojl „ 

i 


; 12 

4 

..1 


! : £ 

487 ; 

4 ; 

9 [ ! 

■ i 

£ 

j 487 ; 

4 

9 

1905. 

| ; 


! 




1 



Feb, 

; 1 To Balance ...! 

12 

; 4 j 

9 ■ 

L il i 


i 



1 

i 


Bank fCuwent A ccou nt /. 


1905. 


1905. : . i i 

' 


Jan, 15 ! To Cash 

400 0 0 1 

Jau. 17 By Cheque I . ! 

45 0 

0 

30; „ „ : 

50 0 ! 0 ! 

„ ' 25 „ „ 2.; | 

15! 0 

0 

; ! ' ; 


„ 31 3. | 

10! 0 

0 


! ! j 

„ 31 , „ 4... | 

2 ; 10 

0 



„ ; 31 i „ 5... ! 

10 j 0 

0 

I 1 k - if 

: ; 

,, 3! ,, Balance ... 

367 ; 10 

0 

f 1 is 

450 0 | 0| 

L JL:f :j 

i 

£\ 

1; 

450 0 

0 

Feb. j 1 J 'To Balance ...j 

' i | 

367 10 0 

hr . 

j 

j 

■| 

r 

i 


Every farmer should keep a Cash Account,' even if he attempts 
nothing more in the way of bookkeeping. Most farmers have a Banking 
Account, and look to the Bank Passbook as supplying the place of a Cash 
Account. Now, if a farmer decided : — 

1. To pay every, penny into the bank as he received it; 

2. To, keep a record of his receipts; and 

3. To make all payments by cheque, 

then the Passbook, together with counterfoils of the cheques drawn, and 
the record of Ms receipts, would enable him to trace his cash, and write 
up an account of it at the end of the year. This, however, is a practice 
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that cannot be recommended. It is much simpler and more businesslike 
to keep a Cash Account and a Bank Account, both regularly written up 
to elate, and balanced at the end of each month. 

III. Real Accounts or Accounts of Property. 

These accounts have a name which explains itself; for example, 
Capital Account, Implement. Account, Live Stock Account, etc. 

Real Accounts must be distinguished from accounts of persons or 
Personal Accounts, as they are called. In dealing with Real Accounts, 
the following rules must be observed: — 

1. Each account must be opened on the “Dr.” side, just as in the 
Cash Account, i.e., by entering the amount and value of the goods of that 
particular account which you have in hand, just as if you were paying it 
into the account. 

2. After the first entry all goods, stock, etc., which “come into” a par¬ 
ticular account are entered on the “Dr.” side, while all goods, stock, etc., 
which “go out’ 5 are entered on the “Cr.” side. 

3. The final entry (which is not given in a Cash Account) is made 
by stating* the amount and value of the goods or stock which remain in 
hand at the close of the year. This entry, with the final date, is put on 
the “Cr.” side. 

4. The account is now balanced. As before, the balance will fall on 
the lighter side, which may be either the “Dr.” or “Cr.” side. In the 
case of a Real Account, the balance represents a gain or a loss. If the 
balance falls oil the “Cr.” side of a Real Account it represents a loss ; if 
the balance falls on the “Dr.” side it represents a gain. In both cases the 
balance is carried to the Profit and Loss Account. 

5. The value of goods left at the end of the period, and entered as 
the final entry, is brought down below the balanced account to the oppo¬ 
site side (“Dr.”), with the first date of the new period, and forms the 
opening of the account for the next year. 

Example of a Real Account; — 

Dr. Live Stock Account. Cr. 


1905. 







1905. 




Ap r. 

1 

To Valuation... 


268 

10 

6 

Apr. 8 

By Sheep sold , 

120 0 

0 


6 

„ Cows bought 


80 

0 

0 

,, 16 

„ Cows „ i 

28 0 

0 


13 

,, Bull „ 


20 

0 

0 

22 

Pigs „ 


40 0 

0 


25 

,, Sheep ,, 


100 

0 

0 

„ 26 

„ Calf „ . 


0 10 

0 


1/31 

,, Feed 


20 

0 

0 

„ 1/31 

,, Butter ,, 


2 0 

0 


1/31 

,, Labor 


8 

0 

0 

„ 31 

,, Valuation 


260 0 

0 


1/31 

,, Veterinary 

i 

2 

2 

0 


„ Balance 





' 


I 





(loss) ... 


00 

6 




! £ 

OD 

3 

1 12 

6 



_£ 

498 12 

6 

May 

| 1 

| To Valuation 

£ 

260 

' 

0 

! 

0 



! ! 

j 

1 

j 


The next article will deal with Personal Accounts, Nominal Ac¬ 
counts, and Balance Sheets. 

(To be continued.) 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON SEEDING OPERATIONS 
AND EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN 1905-!906. 

By Arthur J. Perkins, Principal Roseworthy Agricultural College. 

Early seeding operations having terminated towards the beginning 
of June, it is now possible to give some brief account of them, together 
with a general plan of the experimental work that has been under- 
taken. 

General Weather Conditions. 

Although in the end, general weather conditions have in this season 
proved highly favourable to the seeding and early growth of cereal 
crops, there were times earlier in the year when the question of success or 
partial failure, may have been said to have hung in the balance. In every 


sense the summer proved abnormal; 

with the exception 

of January 

was almost rainless. The falls recorded at the College from November 
to March 31 are appended below: — 

November 2 

. 0-48 


November 3 

. 0*22 


November 4 

. 0*17 



— 

0*87 

December 

nil 


January 2 . 

. 0*05 


January 3 

. 1*09 


January 4 

. 0*10 


January 15 

. 0*12 


January 29 . 

. 0*91 



— 

2*27 

February 12 

. 0*04 


February 23 . 

. 0*09 



— 

0*13 

March 4 . 

. 0*08 



— 

0*08 

Five summer months 


3*35 


Thus there were practically three rainless months—December, Feb¬ 
ruary, and March; and four, if we bear in mind that the November 
rain, coming early in the month as it did, had almost the effect of an 
October fall. On the other hand, January was without doubt exception¬ 
ally wet. Nevertheless, the intervals of drought, both before and after this 
month, were so extended in length as to altogether neutralise what advan¬ 
tages miffht otherwise have accrued from these heavy falls. Summer crops 
may be said to have failed more or less completely. With these, however, 
we are not for the present concerned; it is not so with the impress of the 
drought on the fallows. It was much to our disadvantage that the bulk 
of the land under bare fallow in such a season should have been poor and 
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light in chai actei. The difficulties of working such land satisfactorily in 
dry summers is only too well known to those who have had to handle 
mallee country. It is practically impossible to avoid overworking, and 
at the same time keep the fallows clean. The surface soil wears down to 
a dust-like consistency, and never forms a crust, with the result that all 
deep-rooted weeds are extremely difficult to eradicate, once they have got 
a firm hold of the ground. Nor did the January rains help us much in 
this direction, for the soil, dry and open as it was, appeared capable of 
absorbing an endless supply of moisture, and the high temperature that 
accompanied these falls dissipated into the atmosphere with g'reat rapidity 
what did reach the ground. And, indeed, had it been otherwise, occu¬ 
pied at the time with the press of a heavy harvest, it is doubtful whether 
we should have been in a position to take full advantage of these late 
rains. In brief, wherever the land was light the summer condition of 
the fallows was not satisfactory; in heavy soils, on the other hand, sum¬ 
mer tillage was generally of good character. 

On the April fall depends much of the success of the season in these 
districts ; and at one time it very much appeared that it would fail us ; 
the April fail is recorded below: — 

April 3 ... 0*45 

April 8 . 0*08 

April 10 . 0*07 

April 11 . 0*23 

April 12 ... 0*04 

April 24 . 1*10 

April 25 ... 0*10 

April 27 ... 0*03 

The rains that fell early in the month were insufficient to start seed¬ 
ing operations, particularly after a summer in which the germination of 
weeds on the fallows had been so meagre. Moreover, whatever may be 
the advantages of early seeding, it is generally recognised here that early 
April is just a shade too early for anything but green crops. The fall 
of the 24th was, however, highly seasonable, and enabled us to proceed 
with seeding operations under fairly satisfactory conditions. Since then 
we have registered 2*24 inches in May, and up to June 26 1*53 inches. 
The weather has generally been mild and favourable to the growth of 
early crops. Feed, however, is backward and short, mainly owing to 
the insufficiency of the April fall after an unusually dry summer. 

Catch Crops. 

It would not appear that the value of catch crops is sufficiently recog¬ 
nised here, or more correctly, perhaps, the feeding of live stock has not 
as yet become sufficiently part and parcel of our farming to render obvious 
the value of what cateh crops can be made to intervene between our 
main crops. In proportion to the area of land yearly left out of culti¬ 
vation, the number of live stock kept on the College farm is fairly con- 
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siclerable, and to keep them well supplied with food it becomes necessary 
to utilise the land available to its full capacity, and in this direction catch 
crops on the stubbles are always advantageous. They can be put in at 
very little expense, and return generally far more feed than natural pas¬ 
ture. For this purpose rape is a very general favourite, and rightly so 
too: it is hardy, responding well to but slight tillage, and grows very 
satisfactorily in the cold months of the year. 

On March 23, about 27 acres of the fie hi known as Ebsary’s A were 
sown with the following mixture: — 

Dwarf Essex rape, 10 lb. per acre. 

White mustard, -J lb. per acre. 

Crimson clover, 3-J Tb. per acre. 

About 10 acres of the same field were sown to crimson clover alone at 
the rate of 10 lb. to the acre. In both cases the seeding was rather 
heavy, but owing to uncertainty as to weather conditions it was thought 
better to force the seeding a bit rather than run the risk of thin germi¬ 
nation. 

A wet April may usually be ] ooked upon as essential to complete 
success in such crops, and with a wet April we were not favoured this sea¬ 
son. Nevertheless, both rape and mustard are making very satisfactory 
progress, being knee-deep in places. They will be fed down for the first 
time early in July. Part of the field in which this.crop is placed was 
broken up as fallow with a multi-furrow plough in 1903. Wherever 
this plough had been used the wheat crop in. 1904- was poor and thin 
when compared with the rest of the field ; and curiously enough to-day, 
in July, 1005, the rape is poor wherever the wheat was poor and strong 
where the wheat crop was good. 

The growth of the crimson clover, though good, is less forward than 
that of the rape. It is probable that this plant, even more than the 
rape, is in need of favourable autumn weather to make strong winter 
growth. Whether or not crimson clover is at all likely to prove a useful 
catch crop in this district is a question that has yet to be settled. On 
present appearances, I should be inclined to decide the question in the 
affirmative. It is, perhaps, a matter for regret that we did not think 
of testing side by side vetches, for it is possible that the latter crop 
might succeed were the clover to fail. In any case the advantage 
of being able to make use of some leguminous crop or other in addition 
to the reliable rape crop cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

Ensilage Crop. 

As a rule, in the past it has been the practice here to fill the silo 
pits from the weediest portions of the standing crops, or from rank, 
spontaneous growth for which no other use could be found. Now, whilst, 
on the whole, this is a practice that can be recommended' as useful and 
economical, it does not always yield the best of ensilage. Without, 
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therefore, wishing to discard it altogether, it was determined this year 
to at least partly fill the pits with a rank crop specially sown for the 
purpose. In any well-conceived plan of rotation, such a crop could be 
heavily dressed with farmyard manure, and made to head the rotation. 
It should be sown as early as possible; would be cut early; and would pro¬ 
bably, in normal seasons, give a good second growth, which could be 
grazed. The land would then be broken up a second time, and made to 
carry oats or barley. 

Twenty acres were set aside for the purpose this season in the field 
known as No. 7. On April 7 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre 
was drilled in; and on April 26 the following mixture was broadcasted 
and cultivated in : — 

Cape oats, 55 lb. per acre. 

Galland's Hybrid, 27 t>. per acre. 

Early Dun pea, 27 lb. per acre. 

Spring vetch, 27 lb. per acre. 

At the present moment this crop is looking exceptionally strong and 
healthy, and it is certain that it will meet satisfactorily the purpose for 
which it has been sown. 

Barley Crops. 

Barley crops have been made to occupy this season a far more im¬ 
portant position on the farm than has been the case in the past. In sup¬ 
port of this policy it may be said that for feeding purposes there is no 
cheaper cereal that can be grown than barley; and as the number of pigs 
and other stock fed on the farm is now fairly considerable, we are at all 
times in need of an abundant supply of cheap grain for feeding purposes. 
For this purpose barley is in every sense superior to wheat, for where 
20 bushels of the latter would be reaped, 40 of barley could generally be 
depended upon. In addition, notwithstanding local prejudice, barley 
forms an excellent substitute as horsefeed for oats in the winter months. 
Then, again, whether it be the two-rowed barleys, or simply Cape barley, 
that we are dealing with, they always have their price with the malt¬ 
sters. For instance, this season 2s. 6d. a bushel was offered for a College 
sample of Cape barley, although no special precautions had been taken 
in the threshing, and the grain was somewhat damaged. 

The main barley crop was sown in the field known as No. 16, and 
covers 65 acres. Generally speaking, this is a very poor paddock, por¬ 
tion of it consisting of a sand dune, from which the surface soil was 
completely removed during the summer months; portion of a very shal¬ 
low layer of light soil resting on limestone rock, with the debris of which 
the soil is now more or less completely covered; and of about 10 acres or 
thereabouts of fair average soil. This field was fallowed last winter and 
sown to pie-melons and pumpkins in the spring. The pumpkins failed 
almost completely, whilst the pie-melons succeeded only on the sandy 
oatches. In extenuation of this failure it should be noted that spring 
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and summer could not have been more unfavourable to these crops. In 
this field the character of the land to which reference has already been 
made, the comparatively rainless season, together with the awkward 
crops which it carried, rendered summer tillage exceedingly difficult, and 
it proved practically impossible to keep strong growing weeds in check. 
Nevertheless, it would be difficult to-day to find a cleaner or stronger 
growing crop than the barley that was sown there from April 26 to May 2, 
the only weak portion in the field being the sandhill, from which the 
surface soil was removed by summer storms. 

Ordinary Cape barley was sowm in this field, at the rate of 110 lb. to 
the acre. It was drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. 

Field known as No 9, 20 acres in area, is also under barley. This is 
also, in its natural conditions, a poor paddock, consisting mainly of a 
light, shallow soil of limestone formation. In its present condition, how¬ 
ever, it offers an excellent example of the great advantages that may be 
derived from feeding stock on land of this character. For six years, I 
believe, this field was used as a pig paddock. It was broken up late last 
year and sown to sorghums and millets. The latter, like all our sum¬ 
mer crops, failed partially. The barley was drilled in from May 3 to 6 
with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate, and is now a real picture of 
luxuriant growth; m fact, it is more than likely that portion of it at all 
events will have to be used as green feed. 


In this field have been sown various French barleys, specially im¬ 
ported for purposes of comparison with our local grain. Several have 
the reputation of being first-class malting barleys, and it is hoped that 
some at least will prove suited to local conditions. All are looking ex¬ 
ceptionally well just at present; but it is, of course, too early as yet to 
form any definite conclusion as to their ultimate value. I shall, there¬ 
fore, merely enumerate them for purposes of reference: — 

Acre. 


Winter Square (imported) 
Spring Square (imported) 
Black Six-rowed (imported) 
Guymalaye (imported) 

French Chevalier (imported) 
Richardson (imported) 
Hallett’s Pedigree (imported) 
Chevalier (local seed) 
Duckbill (local seed) 

Cape (local seed) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5A- 

3-J 

4~ 


In addition to the above three twelfth-of-an-acre plots of imported 
barleys have been sown in Field No 7. These are : — 

1. Albert. 

2. Princess of SwalofL * 

3. Skinless Nepaul. 
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Messrs. Barrett Brothers, of Kent Town, have also supplied ns with 
two samples of what they consider first-class malting barley; these have 
been sown in Field No. 3, and are “Premier” and '‘Prolific. 5 ’ These last 
varieties, which were drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate, on 
May 16, cover each half an acre in area. 

Oats. 

We have never found oats a very reliable crop on the College Farm, 
and, particularly as it was principally light lands that came into cultiva¬ 
tion this year, it was decided not to put in too extensive an area of this 
cereal. The field known as Dahlitz, about 40 acres in area, is at present 
under Calcutta oats, the variety that has usually in the past succeeded 
best with -us ; 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre was drilled in 
before the rain, and 100 lb. of oats were broadcasted, and covered from 
April 27 to 29. 

This is a paddock of average quality, the soil being generally some¬ 
what light in texture. It was fallowed in winter, and half sown to pease 
in July, which may be said to have been tolerably successful; whilst the 
balance was put under maize, which went the way of all our summer 
crops. The oat crop, as is generally the case in early winter, is some¬ 
what backward ; but as this paddock is fairly clean, there is little fear of 
any failure here. 

Wheat Crops. 

The main wheat crop was sown in the field known as Flett’s. This 
is the second crop that this paddock has carried since purchased for the 
College in 1902. It is essentially a poor paddock, and somewhat fouled 
with weeds. As we have not yet been in a position to fence it pro¬ 
perly, it has not come under the improving influence of grazing. In 
any case, as if has been manured only once before, the natural herbage 
is exceedingly scanty and poor in quality. The soil on this field is 
mostly very light in texture, and we experienced considerable difficulty 
in keeping it clean without overworking it during the course of last sum¬ 
mer. It is not likely that this crop will be quite as clean as might have 
been desired. 

As this field has been dressed with superphosphate only once before, 
and that in 1903, it has been decided to reserve a narrow strip through 
the field permanently unmanured, so that the striking effect of phos- 
phatic manures will be discernible in both future crops and natural herb¬ 
age. At the present moment the difference between the unmanured 
strip and the adjoining crop is very apparent. 

Two hundredweight of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre was drilled in 
ahead of the seed from March 18 to April 7. The seed was broadcasted 
and covered from May 1 to 13 : 80 acres to G-luyas and 80 acres to King’s 
Early. The seed was pickled with bluestone, and sown at the rate of 
100 ft>. to the acre. Unfortunately, a narrow strip nearest to the main 
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road was accidentally over-pickled, and as germination was very bad it 
was scarified up and re-sown in June with Carmichael's Eclipse. 

VARIETIES OF WHEAT. 

Various varieties of European wheats were imported from France 
for purposes of comparison. They were placed next to the ensilage crop, 
in Field No. 7. They were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate 
to the acre, from May 15 to 20. The following are the varieties in ques¬ 
tion : — 


Richelle de Naples 

Acres. 

. u 

Noe . 

. n 

Touzelle de Provence 

. ii; 

Petanielle Blanche 

. H 

Belotourka 

. li 

Medeah 

. n 


I might point out in this connection that the flinty wheat that used 
to be grown here some years past under the name of Medeah was in all 
probability not the real Algerian Medeah. It will, therefore, be inter¬ 
esting to compare it with this undoubtedly genuine sample. 

In addition to the above one-twelfth-acre plots of the following varie¬ 
ties have also been sown : — 

Large Foliage Cape Wheat 
Beardless Odessa 
Red Egyptian 
Bearded Spanish Red 
Black Petanielle of Nice 
Bearded Rieti 
Polish Wheat 
Starch Wheat 

Common Beardless White Spelt 
Bearded Black Spelt. 

These varieties, which were all imported from France, are sown in 
the same field as the preceding ones. 

In addition to the above, the following varieties that had yielded 
fairly well with us have been sown in temporarily vacant plots of the 
experimental Field No. 4 :— ■ 

Rerraf 

Carmichael's Eclipse 

Jonathan 

Comeback 

In each case 70 lb, of seed were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 super¬ 
phosphate to the acre.. 

Varieties of Oats, 

Side by side with the varieties of wheat in Field No. 7 were sown, 
from May 21 to 22, several varieties of oats imported from France for 
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purposes of comparison. These oats were drilled in at the rate of 100 lb. 
of seed to the acre, with 1 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. The following 
are the varieties sown : — 



Acres. 

Winter Dun Oat 

. 14 

Yellow Giant ... ... 

. If 

Black Etampes 

If 

Black Brie . 

. 1 

Ligowo 

4 

Red Crowned 

... - ... i 

Poland Oats 

. l 


The following imported oats were also sown in small one- fcwelfth-of- 
an-acre plots in the same field: — 

Black Mesdag 
Black Hungarian 
Jeanette 

Californian Prolific 
White Hungarian 
Large Skinless. 

Hand Plots. 

In addition to the above, several hand plots of the various cereals have 
been sown, the mere names of which would be of but little general 
interest. Some of them have been undertaken with the object of improv¬ 
ing varieties already in cultivation by careful selection. Some account 
of them will be given from time to time as occasion arises. 

Rye. 

With a view to securing some good thatching straw, six acres of rye 
were sown on June 6, in Field No. 16. The seed was drilled in with 
2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate to the acre. 

Hay Chops. 

Whilst we readily recognise that in this district it is generally good 
policy to sow early crops that are intended for hay, we were for a variety 
of reasons unable this season to give effect to it, and we shall therefore 
have to look upon most of our hay crops as late crops. 

The first crop was placed at the top end of experimental Field No. 4. 
About 20 acres were here sown to Calcutta oats on May 14 and 15, One 
• hundred pounds to the acre were drilled in with 1 cwt. of 36/38 super¬ 
phosphate. 

Subsequently, on May 16 and 19, 184 acres in Field No. 3 were sown 
to a mixture of wheat and oats, and similarly manured. We used 60 ft>. 
of Majestic and 50 ft). Calcutta oats to the acre. At this stage heavy 
rains intervened, and the balance of the field was not sown until June 
8 and ,9. This consisted of 12 acres of King's Early and 5 acres of Mar¬ 
shall's No. 3, drilled in with 2 cwt. of 36/38 superphosphate. 
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Experimental Field. 

Field No. 4. has been permanently set aside for experimental pur¬ 
poses. It has been cut up into 61 two-acre plots, which, on the Rotharn- 
stecl model, will be kept permanently under similar conditions of manur¬ 
ing and general cultivation. It is hoped that in the course of time a 
careful study of the results secured in this field will prove the means of 
solving many problems of interest to South Australian agriculture. 

The experimental work is spread over several series, each of which 
will now be considered separately : — 

A—ROTATION SERIES. 

This series comprises Plots 2 to 13 inclusively. It is not in any way 
connected with ordinary manure experiments, but has been arranged with 
a view to comparing the money returns from land worked on different 
lines of rotation. Of course, the cost of manures used and general treat¬ 
ment will in each case be taken into consideration, as it is the net return 
that mainly concerns us, and not the gross return. 

Plots 2 to o. —These four plots, which cover 8 acres, will serve to 
illustrate an ordinary four-course rotation. During the present season 
they are arranged as follows: — 

Plot 2—Kale; 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 3—Barley; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 4—Pease ; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 5 —Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Next season Plot 2 would be under barley, Plot 3 under pease, Plot 4 
under wheat, and Plot 5 under kale; and so on from year to year. 

Plots 6 to 9. —These four plots illustrate another four-course rota¬ 
tion. They are arranged as follows in the present season : — 

Plot 6—Mangels; 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 7—Oats ; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 8—Pease; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plot 9—Wheat: 1 cwt superphosphate. 

Plots 10 and 11. -—This is the ordinary local rotation, and is arranged 
as follows for the present season : — 

Plot 10—Bare fallow. 

Plot 11—'Wheat ; 1 cwt. superphosjDhate. 

Plots 12 and 13. —A variation of the preceding rotation, whereby a 
sumnier crop has been made to cover the bare fallow. It has been 
arranged as follows for the present season: — 

Plot 12—Sorghum; 1 cwt. bonedust. 

Plot 13— Wheat : 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

R—COMBINED ROTATION SERIES TO TEST RESIDUAL VALUE OF VARYING DRES¬ 
SINGS OF PHOSPHATES ON NATURAL HERBAGE. 

This series comprises Plots 14 to 25 inclusively. Results obtained 
here may, of course, be compared with those obtained in the preceding 
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series, as illustrating a local three-course rotation, viz.:—1, bare fallow; 
2, wheat ; 3, grazing. In addition to this it will, in the course of time* serve 
to measure the effect of light or heavy dressings of superphosphates on 
the natural herbage that follows the wheat. The following is the ar¬ 
rangement adopted this year : ■— 

Plots lJf. to 16 .— 

Plot 14—Natural herbage. 

Plot 15—Bare fallow. 

Plot 16—Wheat ; 1> cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

Plots 17 to 19 .— 

Plot 17—Natural herbage. 

Plot 18—Bare fallow. 

Plot 19—Wheat ; 1 cwt superphosphate to the acre. 

Plots 20 to 22.— 

Plot 20—Natural herbage. 

Plot 21—Bare fallow. 

Plot 22—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre. 

Plots 23 to 25 .— 

Plot 23—Natural herbage. 

Plot 24—Bare fallow. 

Plot 25—Wheat; 3 cwt. superphosphate to the acre. 

C—SERIES TO TEST VALUE OF NITRATE OF SODA AFTER BARE FALLOW. 

This series comprises Plots 26 to 33 inclusively. It has been drawn 
up with a view to elucidating whether nitrate of soda is of any value to 
cereal crops sown after bare fallow; and if so, at what time of the year 
the dressing is likely to prove most effective under our conditions, whe¬ 
ther when applied at the same time as the seed, or whether as a top 
dressing in spring. Associated with this series are tw T o no-manure plots, 
which can be used for purposes of comparison in the other series as well. 
The arrangement adopted this year is given below: — 

Plots 26 and 27 .— 

Plot 26—Bare fallow. 

Plot 27—Wheat; permanently unmanured. 

Plots 28 and 29 .— 

Plot 28—Bare fallow. 

Plot 29—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre. 

Plots 30 and 31 .— 

Plot 30—Bare fallow. 

Plot 31—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate per acre, 1 cwt. nitrate 
of soda broadcasted at seeding time. 

Plots 32 and 33. — 

Plot 32—Bare fallow. 

Plot 33—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate to the acre, 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda broadcasted in spring. 
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D—SERIES OF CONTINUOUSLY-GROWN WHEAT CROPS, VARIOUSLY MANURED, 

This series comprises Plots 34 to 40 inclusively. The plots will con¬ 
tinue year after year under wheat, receiving each year the same dressings 
of manure. The general plan is shown below : — 

Plot 34—Wheat: 2 cwt. superphosphate, A cwt. nitrate of soda. 

Plot 35—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. nitrate of soda. 

Plot 36—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 4 cwt. sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 37—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 1 cwt. sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 38—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate, A cwt. nitrate of soda, 
A cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Plot 39—Wheat ; 2 cwt. superphosphate, 1’cwt. nitrate of soda, 
1 cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Plot 40—Wheat; permanently unmanured. 

It will be noticed that in all the above plots, with the exception of 
the unmanured Plot 40, a uniform dressing of 2 cwt. of superphosphate 
to the acre has been given. The absolute necessity of this manure here 
for the growth of good cereal crops has been in the past so abundantly 
proved as to be now beyond the need of any further demonstration. 

E—SERIES FOR ILLUSTRATING THE ACTION OF VARIOUS FORMS OF 
PHOSPHATIC MANURES. 

This series comprises Plots 41 to 61 inclusively. In it are to be 
tested various forms of phosphatic manures against unmanured plots and 
plots dressed with farmyard manure. In every instance the wheat crop 
will be preceded by bare fallow. The general arrangement of the plots 
is shown below : — 

Plots Jjl and JjP.—r 

Plot 41—Bare fallow ; 14 tons farmyard manure. 

Plot 42—Wheat ; no manure. 

Plots 0 and 44 -— 

Plot 43—Bare fallow; 4 cwt. raw rock phosphate. 

Plot 44—Wheat; no manure. 

Plots 4$ and 46 ,— 

Plot 45—Bare fallow. 

Plot 46—Wheat; 4 cwt. raw rock phosphate. 

Plots 47 and — 

Plot 47—Bare fallow ; 2 cwt. Thomas phosphate. 

Plot 48—Wheat; no manure. 

Plot 49 

Plot 49—Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosphate, 5 cwt. lime. 

Plots 60 and 51 .— 

Plot 50—Bare fallow. 

Plot 51—Wheat ; 2 cwt, Thomas phosphate. 
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Plots 52 and 58 .— 

Plot 52—Bare fallow. 

Plot 53—Wheat; no manure. 

Plots 5If and 55 . — 

Plot 54—Bare fallow. 

Plot 55—Wheat ; b cwt. superphosphate. 

Plots 50 and 57.— 

Plot 56—Bare fallow. 

Plot 57—Wheat; 1 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plots 58 and 59 .— 

Plot 58—Bare fallow. 

Plot 59—Wheat; 2 cwt. superphosphate. 

Plots 60 and 61 .— 

Plot 60—Bare fallow. 

Plot 61—Wheat ; 3 cwt. superphosphate. 

It will be noted that an endeavour has been made to ascertain whe¬ 
ther the less soluble phosphatic manures, raw rock phosphate and Thomas 
phosphate, will yield more satisfactory results if applied on the fallows 
instead of being drilled in with the seed. These manures, in Plots 43 
and 47, would be drilled in on the fallows as soon as the latter had been 
worked down by the cultivators. The series closes with a fairly exhaus¬ 
tive test of the dressings of superphosphate that can with any advantage 
be drilled in with the seed. Plots 54 to 61 inclusively can, of course, be 
taken as terms of comparison for the manure plots of other series. 

In all the plots, wherever wheat has been sown this year, Gluyas is 
the-variety that has been used. Preference has been given to this variety 
because of its reliability here and complete resistance to rust. The seed 
has been pickled throughout with a 2 per cent, solution of bluestone. The 
cereals were drilled in between May 13 and 25. 

Experimental Manuring of Hay Crops. 

The following plots were established in No. 3, in duplicate of simi¬ 
lar experiments that Professor Angus has undertaken in other parts of 
the State. Each plot is one acre in area, and is sown with 50 lb. of Cal¬ 
cutta oats and 60 lb. of Silver King wheat. Plots 1 to 4 inclusively 
were sown on May 26, and the balance after the rain on June 7. De¬ 
tails of the experiments are appended below: — 

Plot 1—168 lb. mineral superphosphate. 

Plot 2—112 Tb. mineral superphosphate. 

Plot 3_ll2 lb. mineral superphosphate, 56 Tb. ammonium sul¬ 
phate, 68 Tb. sulphate of potash. 

Plot 4—112 Tb. mineral superphosphate, 56 Tb. ammonium sul¬ 
phate, 56 Tb. muriate of potash. 

Plot 5—112 Tb. mineral superphosphate, 70 %. nitrate of soda, 
68 Tb. sulphate of potash. 
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Plot 6—112 lb. mineral superphosphate, 70 ft>. nitrate of soda, 
56 ft). muriate of potash. 

Plot 7—168 ft*, mineral superphosphate, 70 ft), nitrate of soda, 68 
ft), sulphate of potash. 

Plot 8—No manure. 

Plot 9—112 ft), mineral superphosphate, 70 ft), nitrate of soda. 

Plot 10—112 ft), mineral superphosphate, 68 ft), sulphate of 
potash. 

Plot 11—70 Th. nitrate of soda, 68 ft), sulphate of potash. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the prospects of the crops 
hitherto sown are distinctly satisfactory. Large areas will be shortly put 
under pease, kale, and other crops, details of which will be available 
from time to time. We intend as rapidly as circumstances permit to 
change the farm from a more or less exclusively wheat-growing area 
into one on which mixed farming, suited to the district, will be practised. 
This means, of course, that the greater portion of the cash receipts will 
be derived from the sale of animal produce. And, as it is towards this 
goal that South Australian fanning, within the good rainfall area, must 
ultimately turn, we hope that, as in the past, useful practical hints may 
be drawn from Roseworthy results. 


AUSTRALIAN HORSE TRADE® 

The following is a copy of a letter addressed to the Hon. the Prime 
Minister by Colonel Good, Director-General of the Indian Army Remount 
Department: — 

‘‘The Government of India, through the Director-General of Remounts, 
takes from 2,000 to 3,000 horses annually for army purposes (last year 
4,000), at £45 per head, landed and approved in India. The 
horses brought over for this purpose are nearly all unbroken. These 
horses are mainly horse and field artillery class, with more or less cavalry 
from time to time. These artillery classes are the pick of the horses of 
that type bred in Australia, and unfortunately the class is decreasing 
rapidly. 

*T would not have bothered you with this subject were the matter not 
entering into an acute stage, but horses of the class required are now so 
scarce that they realise prices at which our shippers will not be able to 
continue the trade, and I have this season had to import horses for army 
purposes from North America, Argentina, and Hungary in order to see 
how these horses do in India, and thus be able to turn elsewhere at once 
for remounts should Australia fail us. It would be a matter of the deepest 
regret should I have to do so, for as we stand I believe that no other 
army in the world is horsed as well as His Majesty's army in India is 
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with our Australian horses, and I sincerely trust that the supply may 
continue. I have talked the matter over with Mr. Campbell (Director of 
Agriculture for New South Males), and with the Hon. Mr. Swinbourne 
(Minister for Agriculture in Victoria), and they both agree that some 
step should be taken immediately to mend matters. I trust, however, 
that the subject may receive your assistance, for whatever is done should 
be done quickly, or the trade will be lost to Australia. 

a As regards the decrease of the class of horse we require, this is in no 
way owing to the purchases of horses made for South Africa, Germany, 
and Japan, as these horses were of a very different standard ; so much so 
that when the War Office proposed, when returning British cavalry regi¬ 
ments to India (sent from India to South Africa ready horsed), to send 
with them the horses on which during the process of time they had been 
remounted in South Africa, this offer was, on my representation ■ as to the 
inferior class of horse we should receive, refused by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. In addition to the Government trade, large numbers of superior 
horses are annually shipped from Australia for the private market in 
India. 

“The difficulty now experienced in obtaining the class of horse we 
require for the army in India is, I believe (and I have made very careful 
enquiry into the matter), mainly due to the facts: — 

“1. That many inferior stallions are being used. 

“2. That owners have sold many of their best mares for export. 

“The remedy, if I may be allowed to offer an opinion, is: — 

“1. A tax on all stallions, none being allowed to cover unless passed 
by a duly qualified official appointed to inspect them. 

“2. In Government providing really good stallions—thoroughbreds, 
Clydesdales, Suffolks, and Welsh ponies—for use by breeders at 
a nominal fee. This system obtains in all the great horse- 
breeding countries in Europe. I personally have had the ad¬ 
vantage of visiting these countries for the Government of India 
and studying the systems in force. Or— 

“3. In giving premiums to private individuals (as is done on a very 
small scale in England), who will stand approved stallions at a 
nominal fee for the use of breeders. 

“4. Steps should be taken to prevent the best mares leaving the 
country. 

“As regards 2 and 3. it may be thought that 2 might interfere with 
private enterprise. Should this be so, then 3 would meet the case, should 
sufficient private owners be willing to take the matter up, on the local 
Government calling for offers to do so; but I would strongly urge that 
whatever is done be done without delay. It must also be remembered 
that in either case the whole success of the matter depends on thoroughly 
suitable men being chosen to approve or buy stallions; and stallion keepers 
should have sufficient experience to advise small breeders who own two or 
three mares which class of stallion to put to their mares. 
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“Australia has a record second to no country in the world for breeding 
good horses of every class, and the trade with India in such horses brings 
a certain amount of money into the country (mainly to Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Queensland), for remount alone this season £180,000 
(£45 x 4,000) having been paid by my department for Australian 
horses. In addition to this it must be remembered that a large amount of 
money, labour, etc., is employed for forage, grain, shipping, etc., for the 
large number of horses now exported from Australia, and it would be a 
million pities that this should go elsewhere.” 


ARE THE PIPS OF FRUITS ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PERPETUATION OF THE CODLIN MOTH? 

In a recent issue of the daily press, Mr, George Monks, of Forest 
Range, takes the Editor of The Journal of Agriculture to task for assum¬ 
ing a neutral position in a discussion upon the above subject. Mr. Monks 
challenges the Editor “to produce a codlin moth from a codlin moth 
caterpillar that has not eaten some portion of the pips of an apple, a 
pear, or a quince.” In support of this he sets forth his experiences and 
observations made over a number of years in the hills near Adelaide. 
These certainly do not prove the Editor’s position to be untenable, for 
whilst general but- essentially disconnected observations of such a nature 
as those outlined by Mr. Monks may lend colour to a theory, they provide 
no data upon which a scientific fact may be established. 

Mr. Quinn—who supplied the information from which the Editor’s 
note was an abbreviation—has made many experiments in connection 
with the hatching and development of this insect, and he also states that 
when on a few occasions larvae were taken from stone fruits they failed to 
reach the moth stage. He states, however, that the infested plums, nectar¬ 
ines, and peaches rotted so rapidly that the suspected larvae of codlin moth 
had not time to feed up to full growth before their host fruits became a col¬ 
lapsed and liquid mass of decomposed matter. Mr. Quinn would not, in 
the light of his tests, declare the impossibility. of the codlin moth per¬ 
petuating its species when fed upon the pulp of stone fruits, but considers 
it improbable that such an event would, occur with sufficient frequency to 
make it worth while for the orehardists to take steps to treat the stone 
fruit trees. 

The suspicion that codlin moths may be developed from stone fruits 
is certainly supported from outside experience. In the fourth biennial 
report of the State Board of Horticulture of the State of California, issued 
in 1894, on page 85, Mr, Alexander Craw, the entomologist to that body, 
reported as follows: —“In Alameda County I found some larvae infesting 
ripe cherries, that, when bred, proved to be the codlin moth (Oarpocapsa 
■pomonellu) . This, I think, is a new food for this pest, but they were 
not found in any great numbers.” If Mr. Craw’s statements be true, Mr. 
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Monks’ challenge to produce a moth developed without pip food could be 
gratified, no doubt, from South’Australian sources. 

While interesting from a scientific point of view, the proving of this 
matter would probably possess little of a practical value. Whether cocl- 
lin moths raised from larvae found in stone fruits would be capable of con¬ 
tinuing the propagation of the species certainly is another matter, and one 
which would be fraught with considerable economic interest if the abso¬ 
lute extermination of the pest were deemed practicable. 


COUNCIL, OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Council of Agriculture was held on 
Wednesday, June 14. Present—Colonel Rowell (chair), Messrs. A. 
Molineux, J. W. Sandford, G. R. Laffer, A. M. Dawkins, J. Miller, B. 
Basedow, R. Caldwell, G. F. Cleland, and R, Marshall. 

The Secretary for Agriculture intimated that four 30-lb. tins of good 
quality honey were to be forwarded to the Agent-General, with request 
that the honey be put up in attractive glasses and submitted to the trade 
in London to ascertain views as to the quality and value of the different 
samples. 

The following gentlemen were approved as members of the under¬ 
mentioned Branches:—Messrs. J. Good, R. Butler, jun., A. V. Nairn, 

B. Franks, M. Farrelly, F. Jenkins, and L. Wilson, Mallala; H. Darwin, 
Redhill; II. Graham, A. Wilson, 0. Kerr, G. Ferguson, H. Royal, E. 
TXewett, L. Batten, E.- A. McDonald, and C. Williams, Caltowie; R. 
McClenaghan, W. Tliyer, F. W. Kilsby, J. R. McPhee, and R. Fowler, 
Penola ; T. Avery and TL Brown, Morchard; J. Reynolds, Lvndoch : H. 
Nancarrbw, Crystal Brook; G. F. Jenkins, T, Hams, H. 0. Scott, and A. 

E. Green, Whyte : Yarcowie; George McEwjn and J. Hutchens, Golden 
Grove; F. C. Fischer, Bowhill; E. W. Smart, Dawson; George Ashby, 
Port Germein; A. Thorne and K. Shannon, Angaston : J. McDonald, 

F, C, Chapman, and F. Trelpar, Burra; A. J. Attiwill, J. P. Spry, and 
W. Butler, Naraeoorte ; Y. W. Day'and T. W. Balm, Reeves Plains ; H. 
Beckman, P. Connors, C. T. Rose, H. Ward, J. O’Grady, F. W. Haeusler, 

C. Rowe, K. Walkington, W . PL Combe, and J. Ryan, Wilson; J. J. 
Sheedy, A. Taylor, J. Curnow, H. Huxtable, and W. Clarke, Virginia; 
W.IL Brown, W. Roberts, J. Miller, and J. C. Sugganfs, Bagster. 

Mr. Sandford explained terms of new contract with the mail com¬ 
panies for carriage of butter to Europe. The new contract was very 
favourable to shippers, and represented a considerable saving in freights. 

Mr. Caldwell asked whether the Chairman was in possession of any 
report on dry bible from Veterinary Surgeon Desmond. The Chairman 
replied in the negative. Mr. Caldwell said it seemed to him that Mr. 
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Desmond was simply rushed from place to place without any chance of 
making a definite investigation. This was a very serious matter, but they 
were in no better position than they were twelve months ago. Mr. Cald- 
well moved : —“That the Government be requested to place Mr. Desmond 
in a position to furnish a progress report at earliest possible opportu¬ 
nity.” Mr. Marshall seconded, and said he was satisfied dry food was 
not the only ear?se of the trouble. They had lost heavily from time to 
time, but their cattle were never without succulent food—ensilage, sorg¬ 
hum, etc., in the summer—for any length of time, and then they received 
good chaff, bran, etc. He believed the losses during the past year had 
been as great as in any previous year. The Secretary of Agriculture 
intimated through the Chairman that the Hon. Minister had that day 
decided that for the next two or three months Mr. Desmond's services 
should be devoted almost entirely to the enquiry into this complaint. 

Mr. Marshall called attention to newspaper report that the Cali¬ 
fornian Horticultural Department had offered to introduce and establish 
the recently discovered codlin moth parasite into each State for £1,000, 
which amount would only be paid if the parasite proved effective. The 
Secretary said he knew of no official confirmation of the alleged offer. On 
motion of Mr. Caldwell it was decided that the Government be asked to 
communicate with the Californian Department in reference to the value 
of the codlin moth parasite, and whether the offer referred to would be 
made. 

In reply to Mr. Sandford, the Secretary stated that the importation 
of potatoes from New Zealand was prohibited on account of the existence 
of the potato blight in New Zealand. 

On motion of Mr. Caldwell a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Colonel RoweR for his services as Chairman. Colonel Rowell responded, 
and thanked the members for their good wishes. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE. 

SADDLEWORTHp JUNE 22«23. 

A Conference of the Mid-Northern Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau, arranged by the Saddleworth Branch, was held at that centre on 
June 22 and 23. The following members of the Agricultural Bureau 
were present: --Messrs, J. H. Frost, W. II. Blee, W. T. Frost, W. Hanna- 
ford, F. Plant, A. Klein, W. E. Feeder, L. Baldwin, F. Coleman, H. H. 
Kiau, H. Eckermann, J. II. Eckermann, and J. Scales, Saddleworth ; 
Messrs. R, Cooper, I. Longbottom, N. Malcolm, and A. J. Davis, River¬ 
ton ; Messrs. R. Olliver, W. Day, W. H. George, and J. G. Follancl, 
Reeves Plains; Messrs. A. H. Marshman, F. M. Worden, and J. Nairn, 
Mallala; Mr. J. G. Williams, Watervale; Messrs. H. N. Tuck and Robin¬ 
son, Balaklava; Messrs. J. J. O'Sullivan, A. W. R. Vogt, J. P. Daley, and 
B. R. Ranyer, Kapunda. Messrs. W. Angus (Secretary for Agriculture), 
George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor), George Jeffrey (Wool Instruc¬ 
tor), J. Desmond (Veterinary Surgeon), P. H. Suter (Dairy Instructor), 
and D. F. Laurie (Poultry Expert) attended from the Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. A. Molineux represented the Council of Agriculture. 
A considerable number of visitors were also present. 

Mr. J. H. Frost (Chairman of the Saddleworth Branch) presided, 
and, in a short address, welcomed the visitors, and explained the pur¬ 
pose of the Conference, which was mainly to afford farmers an opportu¬ 
nity of hearing the expert officers attached to the Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with Mr. R. Marshall in his 
recent sad bereavement was carried. 

Lambs and Wool. 

Mr. George Jeffrey gave an address on this subject, dealing with the 
breeding of fat lambs and the treatment of wool. Fat lamb raising was 
to his mind the most profitable branch of the sheep industry where such 
work could be carried on. In this connection he advised local farmers not 
to breed, but buy their ewes. The ram he advocated was one of the 
early-maturing breeds, foy preference the Shropshire, but he was aware of 
the satisfactory results that had followed the use of the Dorset-Horn. In 
speaking of Merino sheep, the lecturer said the big frame, robust, and 
bold wool type was the most profitable. Farmers should pay attention to 
a careful and systematic packing of their clips of wool. Mr. Jeffrey 
deprecated the over-classing of wool, and laid • down in detail simple 
methods whereby farmers might secure the best results. Although he 
did not represent the woolbrokers he would advise sheepowners to allow 
the firms to whom they sent their wool to sell it without any humbugging 
with reserves. Samples of Bradford tops and noils were exhibited by 
the lecturer, and much interest was taken in them. 
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Mr. 'Williams said be was called away from bis farm recently for 
about three weeks, and when he returned he found that he had lost a 
large percentage of his ewes, which had been attacked by the blow-fly. He 
saved the rest by placing them in a race and spraying them with Coopers 
clip on the parts where the fly usnally attacked the animals, with satis¬ 
factory results. The loss afterwards was only a fraction of 1 per cent. 
Mr. Jeffrey agreed with this treatment. In reply to questions, lie ad¬ 
vised small growers not to mark the bales with the quality of the wool, 
simply describe it, and leave the buyers to judge the quality for them¬ 
selves. Ewes affected by “devil's grip” should be culled out of the breed¬ 
ing docks, as the complaint was readily transmitted to their progeny. 

The Poultry Industry. 

Mr.. D, F. Laurie spoke on “Poultry.” He mentioned that the in¬ 
dustry had great possibilities, and drew attention to the fact that the 
expert trade last year represented a value of £116,000. No other 
industry in the country was more suitable for womenfolk. The egg-lay¬ 
ing competitions that had been held in South Australia lately had shown 
that poultry could be profitably kept for the production of eggs. Years 
ago some of the Asiatic breeds, such as the Cochin China, were in favour 
in South Australia for a time, but when it was found that they did not 
produce as many eggs as some of the other varieties they fell into dis¬ 
favour. If farmers wanted good laying fowls they should obtain them 
by breeding only from the best layers in their possession. The trap 
nest was the means of deciding which were the best hens. Americans had 
greatly improved their breeds of poultry from a utility point of view by 
breeding from selected hens. If the number of eggs laid by the present 
number of birds in South Australia were increased to the extent of five 
eggs per lien it would mean an addition to the value of the export trade 
of £5,000 per annum : and if the number were increased 20 eggs per hen 
the rise in value would be £20,000. There should be better organisation 
amongst farmers in the marketing of the eggs. The Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau should consider the advisableness of forming small 
committees to deal with poultry matters, and induce the fanners not to 
glut the market at certain seasons with their eggs. There was a great 
need of a better regulation of the supplies placed upon the market; 
otherwise they would be playing into the hands of the dealers. Intend¬ 
ing purchasers of fowls were advised to be very careful from whom they 
purchased them. Enquiries should be made about the parent stock, 
because it was very important that the birds they purchased should have 
been bred from sound birds. He would not advise them to take up 
poultry breeding on an extensive scale, but his endeavour was to induce 
people to keep a better class of birds generally. Americans had very 
large poultry farms: but residents of South Australia should not forget 
that breeders there had large markets close at hand to work upon. New Zea¬ 
land and New South Wales did an export trade in poultry with England, 
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•and why should not South Australia do the same ? A number of questions 
were answered, and the following points elicited: —The breeding stock 
should not receive forcing feed. The best crosses for table purpose were 
Old English Game and Dorking, Indian Game and Dorking, and Indian 
Game and Orpington. As a general utility breed the Wyandottes—all 
colours—-were excellent. In feeding, wheat alone was too concentrated ; 
it would be found advantageous to roast some occasionally until it was the 
colour of coffee. Green bone or bonemeal and separator milk were valu¬ 
able in egg production. Green feed was of great importance. Mr. Fol- 
land advised boxthorn hedges for shelter and also for green feed. Jersey 
kale and sugar beet were easily grown for autumn green feed. 

Agriculture and Stock. 

Professor Angus delivered an instructive lecture on ^Agri¬ 
culture.” lie said that as there were one hundred Bu¬ 
reau centres in existence, it was impossible for him to visit 
more than a few each season. The organisation of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the widening of its influence and usefulness 
had been a sufficiently good reason for his devoting so much time to it. 
The main objects of the Conference were to exchange views and experi¬ 
ences on matters of import to those engaged in rural industries in that 
part of the State ; to receive suggestions from outsiders as to how their 
methods of farming might be extended and improved ; to foster that spirit 
of brotherhood and good feeling so essential among those who were work¬ 
ing with similar aims and among whom union and co-operation were so 
desirable ; to inform those who were representing the Department of Agri¬ 
culture how they could help them in their farm practice; and lastly, for 
each delegate to carry back to his Bureau a personal report of what had 
been done. He was pleased to see that Mr. Molineux—the pioneer of the 
Agricultural Bureau—was present that day. He would confine his re¬ 
marks principally to wheat and lambs, which formed the main products 
of the district, In growing wheat it was always safe to grow the best. 
Wheatgrowers should consider the market to which their grain was ship¬ 
ped. What did that market require? His answer was (1) a good- 
coloured, sound wheat, that handled well; (2) a strong wheat for mixing; 
(3) a good milling wheat; (4) a well-graded wheat; (5) a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of well-graded wheat to make it worth while for the buyer to regard 
it as a special line. Lately farmers had reasonably complained that no 
encouragement had been given them to grade and sell heavy-weight 
wheats ; but if they persevered they would win in the end. Departmental 
experiments with different varieties of wheat had been undertaken with a 
view to encourage the growing of a sufficient quantity of a good, uniform 
sample. If farmers were careful to grow grain of this description he was 
convinced their reputations as producers of wheat would be greatly en¬ 
hanced, while the returns would amply justify the extra care necessi¬ 
tated. They had almost unlimited power in wheat production. There 
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were a few points on lamb production to which he would refer. Professor 
Lowrie, now of New Zealand, had said recently that the conditions for 
the production of lambs in South Australia were not equalled in any other 
part of Australasia. As an outsider, he (Professor Angus) knew there was 
a growing popularity for Australian lambs in Great Britain. At first 
Australian lamb was the poor man’s fare ; now it was every man's food. 

John Bull would not pay 9§d. per 3fo. for English lamb or 

8d. per 3b. for English mutton when he could get the 

Australian article, probably as good, at from 4J-d. to 6d. per 1b. 

Prices of lamb were kept down in London through lack of care in export. 
The great complaint was want of grading and uniformity of consignment. 
A better selection of rams would overcome this difficulty. Mr. Jeffrey 
agreed with hirn as to the class of ram to use. For crossing purposes for 
London nothing could equal the Shropshire-Merino cross. In the North 
of Scotland, where there was every choice of lamb for the butcher, nothing 
took his eye like the cross Shropshire lamb, and the same held good in 
London. When the lambs were cut and hung in London the differences 
appeared. The roughness and want of quality in a Suffolk cross and the 
bigger, coarser bone of a Hampshire cross were very noticeable when 
they were put among lambs of better quality, and this trade was one 
above all others where quality and uniformity of sample were absolutely 
necessary. Another aspect of this promising industry was the matter of 
feed. In a season like the present there was no reason why ewes should not 
be on splendid feed early in April. When threshing operations were over 
the surface of the land should be broken with the cultivator, and a variety 
crop sown to come up in from six to ten weeks' time to provide plentiful 
feed for.milk ewes Rape, mustard, white mustard, rye, barley, wheat, 
chicory, peas, beans, and lucerne would do well. They should be put 
down at different times during the year, and would then afford feed at 
different periods during the summer and autumn. The provision of 

such food would have a splendid effect on the lambs. The growing of 
thousand-headed kale and of mangels should be a feature of the district. 
He was sure they could be cultivated with profit. Nothing was better for 
ewes for summer feed than matured mangels. He was certain South 
Australians had only touched the fringe of this industry, and he hoped 
it would receive more consideration. To improve their flocks meant 
making them more profitable. Touching on horse-breeding, he said that 
with prices as. they had been for the last six months it was time farmers 
saw the force of having a few horses put on the market every year. The 
prices for good farm horses, heavy draughts and fillies from good stock, 
made one's mouth water at the present time. To see two heavy five-year-olds 
from the Middle North bring close on £90 showed how scarce good ani¬ 
mals were. The type of animal to get was not the lean, long-legged-Clydes- 
dale they heard of at Fort Pine recently, but the sound-legged, good- 
•constitutioned, well-built horse. To breed from unsound or mongrel ani- 
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rnals only courted ruin. Professor Angus gave a half-hour’s lantern lec¬ 
ture, in which he showed some specimens of famous British stock. 

The Farmer’s Orchard and G-arden. 

Mr George Quinn (Horticultural Instructor) gave a highly interest¬ 
ing chat on “The Farmer s Orchard and Garden.” He said farmers had 
not taken greatly to gardening. The first race of farmers were not gene¬ 
rally imbued with an idea of cultivating gardens. Their inclination was 
to make as much as possible, then leave the farm and migrate to the city 
or other more congenial part. With later years that inclination had dis- 
appeared to a great extent, and the farmer settled in his homestead and 
made it his home, probably with the intention of handing it clown 
to his children. Had farmers been trained in horticulture they would not 
have experienced such trying times prior to the advent of fertilisers, be¬ 
cause they would have learned that, they could not expect to take sub¬ 
stances from the soil without returning something to replace them. The 
first, object in view was profit, and then ornamentation, and so forth in 
the secondary sense. He would not advise them to engage in orchard 
work against those solely engaged in it, but to supply their own house¬ 
hold needs throughout the year. Some farmers said they had tried to 
grow fruit for their own needs and had failed ; but possibly that was clue 
to lack, of knowledge. The primary consideration was the supply of 
moisture, particularly with deep-rooted plants. On land having a clayish 
subsoil and a rainfall of 18 to 20 inches it was possible to grow many 
fruits to a high state of perfection, and if artificial watering were adopted 
production could be carried to a still higher standard. Next to mois¬ 
ture was shelter. It was only when one rode a bicycle or tried to grow 
fruit that one realised how the wind blew. They should observe which 
trees suitable for shelter fared best in eacli district. He liked the sheaoak 
for shelter, and the tamarisk, which grew rapidly, and which, under dry 
conditions, could also he utilised for food for stock. Sugar gums, if 
used, should be kept a chain away from plantations ; pepper trees were 
good, but almond trees were best wherever they would fruit, because they 
were profitable. The soil should be prepared by breaking it at least 15 in. 
deep. They should grow fruits that ripened at a time when they could 
be picked carefully. Their ripening should not clash with the chief work 
of the farmer. In the growth of apples the farmer might venture, to 
compete with those dependent on apple-growing for a livelihood. These 
trees did not require such close attention in pruning as peach or apricot 
trees. Half a dozen selected varieties of peach trees would supply fruit 
for the home from the middle of December until the end of March. 
Plums were useful, as they ripened after the rush of harvest, and a few 
trees would supply enough prunes for jam-making, canning, and drying, 
Mr. Quinn gave some useful hints concerning the time to plant, the depths 
to plant, on pruning, budding, and on tillage. They could not take fruit 
from trees year after year without returning something to the ground. 
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Stable manure was the best for an orchard, and the farmer was advan¬ 
tageously placed in having it at hand. The trouble arising from fruit 
pests and diseases was only a bogey. There were remedies which could be 
cheaply applied to combat practically all of them. The kitchen, flower, 
and ornamental gardens were mentioned. They should not try to grow 
rare plants, but be satisfied with common, yet beautiful, plants. This 
section of the garden gave the farmer an excellent opportunity to study 
plant life, which his annual crop did not offer. This branch of gardening 
needed encouragement, and if the farmer persevered he would secure suc¬ 
cess sufficient to make his place a home as distinct from a mere habita¬ 
tion. Mr. Quinn answered numerous questions concerning budding, 
pruning, cultivation, etc. On the Friday afternoon Mr. Quinn gave an 
interesting demonstration in the pruning of fruit trees, roses, etc. 

The Horse and the Cow. 

On Thursday Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave an address on “The 
Horse and its Diseases” and on Friday on “The Cow and her Diseases.” 
Both lectures were of an exceedingly instructive character, and many 
points of interest were illustrated by blackboard sketches. Numerous 
questions were asked on both occasions. Dealing with the horse, he 
warned them against handling a young horse with a rope around his 
neck : always use a halter. Use a separate collar for each horse, and do 
not work a horse suffering from sore shoulders. The slower the sore 
heals over, within reason, the less the scar. Soak new collars in water to 
soften them so they will fit the shoulders. For draught horses, fed 
mainly on chaffed hay, a bran mash every Saturday evening will be of 
good service in keeping their digestive organs in condition. The stable 
should slope to the back only enough to ensure good drainage. For 
sprains, fill an old trouser leg with short straw, and place it on the ani¬ 
mal, keeping the straw wet. Iodine will increase the heat and thicken 
the skin. Medicines for the cow should, as far as possible, be given warm, 
in liquid form, and be flavoured with ginger, allspice, or treacle. For a 
month before calving keep the cow on short allowance, to lessen risk of 
complications after calving. In case of so-called milk fever, inject iodide 
of potassium or ordinary air into each teat. 

Management of Farm Cows, 

Mr. J. G. Folland read a paper, in which he gave some advice on 
“The Management of Cows on the Farm.” Forty years’ experience had 
taught him that it was essential to feed them well. He had proved that 
good oaten chaff and bran, with a plentiful supply of salt, was the cheap¬ 
est and best feed. He dealt with the management of cows at calving time, 
and enumerated a large number of “don’ts.” His cattle had suffered 
heavly from dry bible, but whenever he observed symptoms of the dis¬ 
ease he administered Epsom salts, and found that when it operated the 
cattle recovered. Mr. Folland referred to the results he had obtained 
from his cows, and mentioned how he had increased the returns. 
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Co- OPERATION. 

Mr. A. Molineux read a paper on Friday evening on “Co-operationA 
He pointed out its advantages, chiefly from a fruitgrower’s point of view. 
He said the prosperity of any country depended upon its marketable pro¬ 
ducts and manufactures. To ensure a regular demand for any article it 
must be at all times readily procurable, of consistently good quality, and 
reasonable price. It should be placed in suitable packages, and be 
attractive in appearance. Unless these matters received attention there 
would never be an extensive demand for the produce. Only a few 
individuals could comply with these necessities, but it often involved the 
expenditure of enormous sums of money and the energy of a lifetime. If 
a fruitgrower received a good return of superior fruit, and 20 other 
growers were similarly favoured, a glut resulted. If, on the other'hand, 
the 20 growers had an inferior yield, and prices ranged, say, from Is. 
down to 2d. per Si., there were 20 chances to 1 that the purchaser—say, an 
English firm—would get the inferior article. In many cases he would 
decline to have anything more to do with the colonial produce, but sought 
that from France and America. Co-operative effort caused the product to 
be inferior to the best, but it was uniform, and superior to the output of 
unskilled producers. If 21 growers established a factory, and took their 
fruits there to be dried or canned, the article would be of uniform 
quality, and would readily create a demand, while the shareholders would 
partake in the prosperity of the venture. There was necessity for co-ope¬ 
ration among gardeners to combat orchard pests. A big grower could 
often deal with insect and fungus pests and with sparrows and starlings ; 
but his smaller neighbours frequently neglected their part, and the re¬ 
sultant propagation of codlin moth and scale was sufficient to necessitate 
the larger grower continuing his warfare year after year. If every one 
co-operated and worked assiduously these troubles could to a large extent 
be overcome. An official test had recently been conducted in Canada to 
ascertain the cost per tree for spraying four or five times during the sea¬ 
son. It had been found that where 4,000 or 5,000 trees existed in a 
circle about five miles in diameter spraying could be done at a cost of 24d. 
per tree. A 2|-h.p. engine was used, giving a pressure of 100 lb., with a 
300-gallon tank and three lines of J-in. hose, each with six nozzles. 
The appliances cost .£60 in that country. Co-operation was beneficial in 
grading, packing, railage, shipping, and freightage, and, in fact, with 
every operation connected with the marketing of produce. Individual 
growers had to approach shipping companies for redress of grievances, 
but under co-operation the reverse was the case. The companies would 
come to them. The individual had to pay high prices for every service 
and article he needed ; co-operation secured the best service, lowest price, 
and cash discount. The Fruitgrowers’ Association and the Farmers’ Co¬ 
operative Union should be supported by all fruitgrowers and farmers. 
There was good scope for further work in this direction. The principle of 
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co-operation had been frequently discussed and approved; but the lead¬ 
ing man was always wanting. 

Da FEY IXG. 

Mr. P. H. Snter devoted Friday evening to a study of ; 'Dairying.” 
He observed that the main points for success depended upon breeding;, 
feeding, culling of herds, providing general comforts, and cleanliness. In 
breeding they must aim at increasing their returns by improving the type 
without sacrificing the constitution, and by considering climatic condi¬ 
tions when selecting a breed. He spoke about the many inferior cattle to 
be seen in the country, which was the result of using inferior bulls and of 
stunting the stock in its younger days through an insufficiency of nutri¬ 
tious food. Close breeding was also responsible for many weedy cattle. 
The bull was half the herd, and, as like begot like, it should have the 
necessary constitution and be selected from milking strains. He did not 
hold with the method in vogue of judging bulls at show yards. The beast 
possessing the best points and type of its breed was awarded the prize, but 
he recommended that if possible a few of the progeny should be exhibited 
also, because the value was in the progeny. Dairymen should rear the 
best heifer calves from the heaviest milking cows. They should be well 
fed and kept growing, because any check in the growth would influence 
the yield when it came to the bucket. lie did not hold with dairymen 
rearing bull calves, unless for studs, as it was not work for the true 
dairyman. Breeding and feeding were unquestionably at the root of the 
industry. The two went hand in hand, for however well bred a cow 
might be it would not prove profitable unless it was properly fed. Feed¬ 
ing was half the breeding, but it was. one of the weakest points in Aus¬ 
tralian dairying. Little provision was made in this State for tiding cattle 
over times of scarcity, and too much dependence was placed on natural 
pasturage. He strongly recommended the conservation of fodder in the 
form of silage. It was necessary to supply plenty of food, because the 
more profitable a cow was the greater amount of feed it consumed. 
Dairymen should study economy, but care should be taken that succu¬ 
lent, palatable food was given. Succulence could be supplied in winter 
in green oats, barley, and oats and tares, and right through the year in 
/ensilage. He recommended vigorous and fearless culling of herds. It 
'.cost £4 per annum to keep a cow, which amount included interest on 
capital, labour, and feed. This meant that 120 lb. of butter at 8d. per ft>. 
was required to pay for its keep. .A cow should produce from 200 to 250 
5b.' of butter per annum. In one herd of 30 cows, in Victoria, the best 
kcow gave 328 In, and the lowest on the list 122 lb. The cost of producing 
III© butter in the former case was 2*9cL, and in the latter 7*9d. Mr. 
Hpier emphasised the necessity'for making the beasts comfortable, but 
pe believed in attending to feeding first and rugging after. Cleanli¬ 
ness was essential, and he dealt- fully with the rearing of calves. He 
mentioned various rations, and explained the method of balancing, and 
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of utilising hay, wheat, and straw to profit by mixing concentrated food 
with it. He threw on the screen numerous views of dairy breeds, and 
explained the weak and strong points about them. In reply to various 
questions he advised feeding the calves for first ten days on the mother’s 
milk; give three small feeds daily. For the next two weeks give half 
skim and half new milk; then skim milk to which a little cod liver oil 
or linseed meal has been added. Do not rear the bull calves; it will pay 
better to feed the milk to the pigs. In regard to ensilage lie advocated 
the tub or overground silo. In a tub silo the loss should not be more 
than 5 per cent., against 10 per cent, in a pit silo, and fully 15 per cent, 
with stack ensilage. 

The Conference closed with a comprehensive vote of thanks to those 
who had taken part. 


DATES OF SWEETINGS OF BRANCHES OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


With a view of publishing in The Journal the dates of meetings of the 
Brandies of the Agricultural Bureau, Hon. Secretaries are requested to forward dates 
of their next meetings in time for publication. 


Branch. 


Ardrossan 

Bagster 

Balaklava 

Booleroo Centre 

Bowhill 

Brinkworth 

Burra 

Cherry Gardens 

Clare 

Colton 

Crystal Brook 

Dawson 

Eudunda 

Finniss 

Forest Range 

Gawler River 

Golden Grove 

Gumeraeha 

Hartley 

Inker man 

Johnsburg 

Kanmantoo 

Kingscote 

Kingston 

Koolunga 

Longwood 

Lyndoch 

Maitland 

Mallala 

Meningie 

Millicent 

Minlaton 

Morchard 


Date of Meeting, j 

.ii. 

Branch. 

Date of Meeting. 

July 12 Aug. 

t 

9 ! 

Mount Gambier .. * 

July 8 

12 

15 

12 

Nantawarra 

12 

9 

8 

12 

Naracoorte 

8 

12 

11 

15 

Narridy 

15 

— 

1 

5 

Norton’s Summit .. 

14 

11 

7 

4 

Onetree Hill 

13 

10 

21 

18 

Orroroo 

14 

11 

11 

15 ! 

Fenola 

8 

12 

14 

11 I 

Penong 

8 

12 

1 

5 -1 

Petina 

8 

5 

15 

— 

Pine Forest 

11 

15 

15 

— 

Port Broughton 

15 

10 

17 

14 

Port Elliot 

15 

19 

3 

7 

Port Lincoln . 

22 

19 

13 

10 

Port Pirie 

15 

12 

14 

11 

Quorn 

15 

12 

13 

10 i 

Redhill 

11 

15 

17 

14 

Richman’s Creek ... 

17 

14 

14 

— 

Riverton 

15 

12 

11 

15 

Saddleworth 

21 

18 

15 

12 

Stockport 

17 

14 

14 

11 

Strathalbyn 

17 

21 

10 

14 

1 j Sutherlands 

12 

9 

29 

26 

Utera Plains 

15 

12 

13 

10 

j Virginia 

17 

14 

12 

9 

j Wandearah 

10 

14 

13 

10 

Wepowie 

11 

S 

1 

5 

| Whyte-Yarcowie ,. 

, 15 

19 

3 

■ 7 

j Wiliunga 

1 

5 

, 8 

12 

1 Wilmington 

12 

9 

. ' . ' 6 

3 

Wilson 

15 

12 

8 

5 

| Woolundunga 

8 

12 

. . 14 

18 

■ ! 
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FARM AND DAIRY PRODUCE MARKETS REVIEW» 


Messrs. A. AY. Sandforu A Company report on July 1, 1905: — 


It is many years since such excellent and continuous rains were recorded 
as during the past month: indeed, the exception was for any twenty-four 
hours to pass without some showers. Certainly this applies more to Adelaide 
and .the Southern Districts, but our Northern agriculturists also have had 
considerably beyond the average. Therefore, farmers throughout the whole 
of South Australia have now far brighter prospects ahead than have prevailed 
lor many seasons. News is also just to hand of the break-up of drought con¬ 
ditions in the Northern pastoral country. 

Commerce. —With our rural districts in such good heart, it is only to 
be expected that a very healthy tone pervades business throughout, and, al¬ 
though there was no exceptional activity in any particular line, yet the 
trend was of a sound character. Country buying operations were fairly 
extensive, considering the wet condition of the roads, whilst in the larger 
centres of population trade has been steady and solid, Alining.—The Barrier 
Silver and Lead Alines are each week so improving their position that there 
has been a substantial advance in the share values. 


Breadstuffs. —Cable advices report the European markets as being very 
dull, 31 6 per quarter for shipment, and 31/- for cargoes near home, are now 
outside quotations. The value of AYheat in New South Wales has improved, 
3/54 being obtainable for their f.a.q. sample, which is much inferior to 
ours this year. Victorian rates remain about the same. In this State little 
business has been done, excepting in stored Wheat, for which fairly high 
prices have been paid. Forage Lines.—Purchasers of Chaff for export have 
operated sparingly, and then only for prime green samples; but, as the price 
offering is a low one, holders are not seeking sales. The Offal market is 
still active, though hardly so strong, and prices are more inclined to drop. 
In Feeding Grains trade has been just of the ordinary winter character, no 
operations of any magnitude having taken place. 

Potatoes. —There is a decided disinclination on the part of growers this 
season to readily dispose of the tuber. Jn this we think they are wise, for 
it is now pretty certain that the yield throughout the Commonwealth is far 
short of late seasons. Coupled with this, there is the fact that, owing to the 
New Zealand potato failure, growers there have been obliged to operate in 
Australia for their seed, therefore strong market prevails. Meanwhile, “Gam- 
biers 5 appear to keep control, of country orders, whilst for Adelaide require¬ 
ments Tasmanians are securing a good portion of the business. Onions.— 
South Australian grown are now almost exhausted, and, with supplies in 
the Eastern States not nearly equal to demands, another sharp rise 1 is re¬ 
corded. 


Dairy Produce. —As a. further proof of the speedy recuperative n roper- 
ties oi our country under anything like favourable conditions, South Aus¬ 
tralia had actually, in the early weeks of June, to import her extra wants in 
£ ® , 5 fne end of the month, had not onlv reached the position 

of seit^upplymg m fresh prints, but also did the trade of Broken Hill be¬ 
sides effecting sales to her neighbours in Western Australia, However, values 
heid remarkably well, the easing being gradual. Eggs.—It was generally ex¬ 
pected that the seasonable lowering in price was due: but the persistent rains 
upset this theory, for rates steadily hardened until the highest point for 
the season was touched, but an increase in quantities then set-in, and quota¬ 
tions were at once affected Cheese.—-For several months cheese has had a 
good run of business, which is likely to continue till the new make comes 
forward. Local brands are now scarcely sufficient for demands and to ffi] 
™ s Parcel have been landed from the East and New Zealand. Bawn - 
Although there is an absence of export orders on the. market, the higher price 
for other meat has caused a much better call for this line; but anything an! 
preaching an prance ls precluded^ owing to the lower rates rulihg'elsewhere 
Hams have ver?- little enqunr. Honey is without a.nv shipping orfWlint 
local business is sufficient to keep rooms nicely cleared of all pJttSTXrin” 
Almonds have had fair turnover, prices fully sustaining. P offering. 

In Live Poultry the trade as usual, gave most of their attention to nens 
of pnme-conditwned birds, which secured good rates; but for w and K 
•sorts buyers were not disposed to purchase with any freedom P 1 ght 
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In Dressed Poultry there was a decided improvement in the quality and 
condition of the lots forwarded, resulting in better figures being obtained. 

Carcase Meat.— As the sale for Pork and Veal is at the last market of 
the week (Friday), farmers would do well to kill and send along for that 
auction, of course allowing sufficient time to elapse before forwarding for 
the animal heat to escape and the carcase to dry out. In Pork a nice market 
ruled for all prime quality, bright, handy, shop sorts commanding highest 
figures, whilst ^ also medium to good baooners sold well; but for rough sorts 
and heavy weights lower prices had to be accepted to quit. In Veal there 
was a strong demand, especially for consignments of prime daily fed, which 
realised satisfactory prices. 

Market Quotations op the Day. 

Wheat. —At Port. Adelaide, shipping parcels, 3/3-1 to 3/4 per bushel 

60 ft. 

Flour.—C ity brands, £7/10/- to £7/15/-; country, £7/-/- to £7/5/-. 

Bran, 1 /- to 1 /0A ; Pollard, 1/- to 1 /OA per bushel of 20 lb. 

Oats.—L ocal Algerian and Dun, 1/10 to 2/-, prime; White Champions, 
2/3, very few offering. 

Barley. —Cape, 2/3 to 2/5 per bushel, feed to prime. 

Chaff, —£2/17/6 per ton of 2,240 ft)., £.o.b. Port Adelaide, for prime 
green. 

Potatoes.—G amblers, £6/2/6 to £6/10/- per ton of 2,240 ft. 

Onions. —£14/10/- to. £15/10/- for prime per ton of 2,240 ft. 

Butter.— Factory and Creamery, fresh, in prints, 9|d. to lid.; choice 
Separators and best Dairies, 9d. to lOd.; ordinary Dairy and fair Separators, 
Sd. to 9d.; Stores and Collectors, 7$d. to 8$d. 

Cheese.— 8d. to 9d., large to loaf. 

Bacon.—F actory-cured sides, 6d. 

Hams.— S.A. factory, 7$d. 

Eggs.—L oose, 1/3$. 

Lard.—I mported, in bulk, 4$d. 

Honey.— Prime clear extracted, 2$d.; Beeswax, 1/1$. 

Almonds.—S oft shells (Brandis), 3fd.; kernels, 8$d. 

Live Poultry.—H eavy-weight table roosters realised 1/7 to 2/- each, 
good-conditioned hens and fair cockerels, 1/- to 1/5; mixed sorts, lOd. to 
1/-; poor and weedy, 7d. to 9d.: ducks, 1/7 to 2/6; geese, 2/6 to 3/6; 
pigeons, 3d. to 4$d.; turkeys, 4$d. to 6d. per ft., live weight, for fair to 
good table birds. 

Dressed Poultry. —Turkeys, 6$d. to 7$d. per ft.; fowls and ducks, 5d. 
to 6d. 

Carcase Meat.— Bright, handy-sized shop porkers, 4$d, to od. per ft.; 
medium to good baooners, 3$d. to 4d.; choppers and rough sorts, down to 
2id.; prime dairy-fed veal, 3|d. to 4$d.; poor to good, 2$d, to 3d. 


Above quctations ? unless when otherwise specified, are duty-paid values on 
imported lines. Grain, Flour, and Forage for export are f.o.b. prices at 
Port Adelaide. Dairy products are City Auction Mart rates. In Grain, 
Chaff, and Potatoes sacks are included, but weighed as produce. Packages 
free with bulk Butter and Cheese. 
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The follow!] 

Adelaide 

Hawker 

Cradoek 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quorn 

Port Augusta 
Port Germein 
Port Pirie 
Crystal Brook 
Port Broughton . 
Bute 

Hammond 

'Bruce 

Wilmington 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Laura 

Caltowie 

J amestown 

Gladstone 

Georgetown 

Karri dy 

Redhill 

Koolunga 

Carrieton 

Eurelia 

Johnsburg 

Orroroo 

Black Rock 

Petersburg 

Yongala 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mt. Bryan 

Burra 

Snowtown 

Brinkworth 

Blyth 

Glare 

Mintaro Central 
Water vale 
Auburn 
Manoora 


MONTHLY RAINFALL, 

ig table shows the rainfall for the month of June, 1905:— 


3-71 •- 

Hoyleton 

2*36 

Macclesfield 

4*09 

1*64 

Bcilak lava 

2*23 

Meadows ■ ... 

5 '53 

1*09 

Port Wakefield 

1*39 

Strathalbyn 

3*02 

1 26 

Saddleworth 

3*20 

Callington 

1*66 

0 *63 

Marrabel 

*2 55 

Langhorne’s Bridge 

I *67 

1*24 

Riverton 

3*17 

Milan g 

2*77 

0*90 

Tarlee 

1 *65 

Wallaroo 

2*18 

1*64 

Stockport 

1*43 

Kadina 

2-40 

1*84 

Hamiev Bridge 

1*99 

Moonta 

3*05 

2*22 

Kapunda 

*2*16 

Green’s Plains 

2*99 

2*80 

Freeling 

1*84 

M aitland 

2*82 

■ 2 '69 

Stockw T ell 

3*56 

Ardrossan 

1*88 

0-77 

Nuriootpa 

4*63 

Port Victoria 

2*30 

0*81 

Angaston 

3*88 

Ourramulka 

2*9S 

2*50 

Tanunda 

4*34 

Minlaton 

3*01 

3*14 ; 

Lyndoch 

3*81 

Stansbury 

2*95 

•2-14 

Mallala 

2*26 

Warooka 

3*23 

3*31 

Roseworthy 

2**27 

Yorketown 

3*06 

2*10 

Gawler 

3*79 

Edithhurg 

2*42 

2*32 

Smithfield 

3*1*2 

Fowler’s Bay 

1*61 

1*78 

Two Wells 

1*98 

Streaky Bay 

3*95 

2*39 

Virginia • 

2*59 

Port EUiston 

2*21 

2*42 

Salisbury 

3*07 

Port Lincoln 

3*37 

2*74 

Tea Tree Gully 

6*08 

Cowell 

0 93 

2*20 ! 

Magiil 

5 *28 

Queenscliffe 

3*04 

2*21 

Mitcham 

5*81 

Port Elliot 

4*33 

2*36 ! 

Crafers 

11*13 

Goolwa 

3*69 

0*73 | 

Clarendon 

6 93 

Meningie 

4*92 

0*86 ' 

Morphett Yale 

3*88 

Kingston 

6*14 

0*S6 

Noarlunga 

2*93 

Robe 

4*61 

1-21 

Willunga 

3*58 

Beachport 

4*94 

0*85 

Aldinga 

2*47 

Coonalpyn 

3*70 

1*60 

Norman ville 

4 21 

1 Bordertown 

3*48 

1*89 ; 

Yankalilla 

4*22 

Wolseley 

4*57 

1*45 

| Eudunda 

2*04 

Frances 

2*88 

1*30 

! Truro 

3*64 ; 

Naracoorte 

3*56 

1*74 

Palmer 

2*4*2 

Lucindale 

3*94 

2*27 

Mount Pleasant 

4*3*2 

Penola 

3*69 

2*58 

j Blumberg 

6 33 j 

Millicent 

3*76 

1*33 

Gumeracha 

7'91 ! 

Mount Gambier ... 

4*64 

1*73 

Lobethal 

7*47 [ 

Wellington 

1*74 

2*65 

Woodside 

5*76 j 

Murray Bridge ... 

1*88 

4*30 

Hahndorf 

7*04 

Mannum 

1*31 

3*70 

Nairne 

4*38 

Morgan 

0*62 

4*42 

Mount Barker 

6*73 

Overland Corner... 

1*48 

3*93 

2*69 

Eehunga 

6*68 

Renmark 

| 

1*44 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


Wilmington, May 24. 

Present— Messrs. Robertson (chair). Siee, Schuppan, Hannigan, Noll, 
Sullivan, Broadbeut, McLeod, Bauer, Francis, and Payne (Hon. "Sec.), ana 
two visitors. 

Formalin.— In reply to question the Chairman stated that he used for¬ 
malin last year as a preventive of bunt, but the wheat only came up in 
patches. He could not say whether this was due to the very dry condition of 
the soil when the seed was sown or to some other cause. Those plants that 
grew were free from any sign of disease. Members thought that the experi¬ 
ments reported on by Mr. Roediger, of Gawler River, showed conclusively that 
formalin injured the seed more than bluest-one. Matters of formal business 
were transacted. 


Utera Plains? May 20. 

Present— Messrs. W. Jacobs (chair). F. Jacobs, Abrook, Deer, R. and H. 
West, H. 8. and W. Chase, Gall, T>. G., A., A. R., and A. R. S. Ramsey 
(Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Seed Wheat. —Mr. A. R. Ramsey read a paper on the best kind of wheat 
to sow to produce a good crop. First, the seed wheat should be grown on 
clean land, as wheat from dirty land will produce an inferior crop, no matter 
how well the seed is prepared. Farmers, as a rule, were not sufficiently par¬ 
ticular about this point. All small seed, broken grain, and foreign matters 
should be removed from the seed wheat. A day occupied in cleaning the seed 
will save a week's work with a team cf horses ridding the land of objection¬ 
able weeds. 'Well-cleaned seed will also produce a' better and more even 
crop. Let any one examine a crop g* own from an ordinary sample of wheat ; 
he will, find a large percentage of small, weakly plants, which, if they come 
to maturity, will yield only inferior grain. He advised sowing a large, plump 
grain whenever possible. They should follow the example of all successful 
stockbreeders, and grow only the best. For this district he thought Gluyas 
the best wheat they had tried. Members discussed the paper freely, agree¬ 
ing with the main points. 


Watervale, May 22. 


Present —Messrs. Williams (chair), Ashton, Scored, Solly, Trelcar, and 
Castine (Bon. Sec.), and one visitor. • 

Fly Pest.— Mr. Williams initiated discussion on losses of sheep from 
the attacks of the “English fly.”' This pest had been worse than usual this 
year, the ewes on timbered and clear land suffering equally. He found the 
most effective treatment was to make a narrow ..race _ from 50 to 60 ft. long, 
and put the sheep through, this in single file, syringing each with Cooper's 
or other reliable clip on .the’ rump and back. This was a safe yet effective 
way of treating the sheep. Members reported that the lambing had been 
good, but a number of the early lambs were lost during the severe weather at 
Easter time. 

Poisonous Cape Tulip.— Mr. S, Solly reported severe loss of dairy cattle 
through poisoning. His brother was bringing a number cf cattle back from 
the North, and when about eight miles from Clare they came on a stretch nt 
road eaten bare by a flock of ewes which were lambing on the road ; a little 
further on there was a green patch of “'Cape tulip,” on which the cattle fed, 
with the result that a large proportion of them died. ■■■ Members thought 
steps should he taken to post notices on roads and reserves where poisonous 
weeds were known to be growing. 
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Nantawarra, May 17. 

Present —Messrs. Nicliolls (chair), Herbert, .Belling, Bierwirth, Dali, 
and Bison, and one visitor. 

Cropping Stubble Land. —Paper on this subject read at Riverton by Mr. 
Kelly was discussed. Mr. Dali said that when cropping stubble land it was 
better to use the cultivator instead of ploughing the land. He ^would not 
sow more than a bushel of seed per acre ; <5 tb. was too much. Mitli regard 
to manure, lie would appiv a heavier dressing to fallow land than to stubble. 
The Chairman would scarify stubble land, while Mr. Herbert advised skim- 
ploughing. The latter found oats did fairly well on wheat stubble. In 
reply to query by the Chairman, members were undecided as to whether as a 
general practice sufficient seed was applied to secure the best results. 

Leading "Wheels on Implements.— In reply to question as to value of 
leading wheels on drills, none of the members had any experience of their 
use. They were agreed* that on cultivating implements the leading wheels 
should be fairly wide apart. 


Woodslde* flay 22. 

Present —Messrs. Hutchens (chair), Johnston, Moore, Schroeder, James, 
Moreom, Keddie, Drummond, and Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Rotation of Crops. —Mr. H. James read a short paper on this subject. 
He thought they might pay more attention in this district to rotation as a 
factor in successful farming. All of them knew how a cereal crop^ was bene¬ 
fited by the growing of a leguminous crop the previous season, yet it was sur¬ 
prising to see how little attention was given to the latter. The ordinary 
field pea can be grown successfully in this district, and can be turned to 
profitable account, especially where dairying is practised. He favoured sow¬ 
ing early, as the land can be worked better then than later on. He would 
sow 2 to 21 bushels per acre, and be liberal also with manure. He found bone- 
dust or guano most satisfactory for the pea crop in this district. At present 
rates guano was cheaper than bonedust. Harvesting can be done with the 
pea rake or the pea harvester attached to the ordinary grass-cutter. For 
heavy crops the former will give more satisfaction, as it pulls the plants 
tightly together, thus preventing damage by wind. The rake will leave some 
peas on the ground, but not more than some men using a scythe, and the 
pigs or sheep will gather these up. Members generally agreed with Mr. 
James, but thought the dressing of 2 cwt. bonedust- or 3 to 4 cwt. guano per 
acre rather heavy for some soils. In reply to question, Mr. James said the 
seeddrill cracked the peas, and he found it a good plan to let them lay on a 
clamp floor for some time before sowing, as when clamp there was much less 
damage by cracking in the drill. 


Bute* Hay 16, 

Present —Messrs. Gitsham (chair), Sharnian, Haindorf, Masters, Cousins, 
and McCormack (Hon. Sec.). 

Seeding. —Mr. Sharman read a short paper on this subject. He thought 
Marshall’s No, 3 had given the best results on the whole in this district during 
the .past few years. It should be sown as early as possible. Silver King and 
Majestic'possessed most of the good qualities of No. 3, and were better hay 
wheats, but were a little later in maturing. For late sowing Gluyas was the 
best variety. It was rust-resist ant, yielded well, and did not shake, but will 
go down badly if not reaped as soon as ripe. The straw was too hard'and wiry 
to make good hay. Carmichael’s Eclipse was similar in many respects, and 
stands up better than Gluyas, but was not such a good milling wheat. Of the 
ffirst three he would sow 1 bushel per acre, and of the two latter 75 tb. Mr. 
Masters agreed with most of the paper, but considered the seeding too heavy. 
He obtained best results with 45 lb. per a^re of the stooling varieties, and"a 
Rule more of the other kinds.' Mr. Cousins and the Hon. Secretary agreed. 
Kaiiv in the season they would sow even less than 45 lb. per acre * 
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Bagster s May 20. 

Present —Messrs. Freeman (chair), Roberts, E. F. C. and C. Brown. 
Hayes, Higgants, Payne, and Gravestocks (Hon. See.), and five visitors. 

Farm Horses. —The Chairman read a paper on “The Best Stamp of Farm 
Horses for this District.'” Being a long way from market, their horses were 
naturally much on the roads, consequently they required a good, all-round 
horse. They must have a horse with a fair amount of weight, fairly clean in 
the bone, and generally what, was termed an active, miggety animal. Very 
heavy animals were not suitable for their work, neither did they want the horse 
with long, narrow body and heavy legs. Members generally agreed with the 
Chairman. " ‘ * 


Upson, flay 13. 

Present —Messrs. Potter (chair), Thorpe. Brat-ten, Baillie, McCallum, 
Hudson, and Barraud (Hon. Sec.). 

Hay Crops. —Mr. Thorpe advocated cross-drilling for hay, his experi¬ 
ments. last season having proved a success. Mr. Hudson stated that he knew 
of an instance where 41 tons of hay per acre were obtained from land that was 
cross-drilled with 1 bushel wheat and 1 cwt. super per acre, each way. Mem¬ 
bers wished to know whether hay grown on land manured with super would 
be of better quality or otherwise than hay grown on land dressed with stable 
manure. [The super will usually produce a finer quality straw. Where a 
heavy dressing of stable manure is applied the straw will be coarse and 
rough.— Ed.] 


Wilson, May 13. 

Present— Messrs. Harrison (chair), Kilder, Logan, Need, Nelson, Sex¬ 
ton, Ward, Crossman, Barnes, and Neal (non. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. —Considerable discussion on the suppression of the 
rabbit pest took place, it was resolved to recommend the following action : — 
That the Government should wire-net certain districts, and declare them ver¬ 
min districts. That an efficient inspector be appointed by the Government, 
and power given him to compel the landholders to clear their land to his sat¬ 
isfaction. If such action is not taken, the landholder to be prosecuted and 
men put on to destroy the rabbits at his expense. In the event of two con¬ 
victions being secured against the same person for neglect to destroy rab¬ 
bits. the lease should be forfeited. 


Reeves Plains, May IS. 

Present — Messrs. R. Oliver (chair), W. Oliver, Day, Forrest, Richter. 
George, Arnold, Waslev, and McCord (Hon. Sec.). 

Prices of Harvesting Machinery.— The Chairman read a paper dealing 
with alleged combination amongst importers and local makers of cultivating 
and harvesting machinery to raise prices. He believed that it had been agreed 
to raise the price of harvesters to £85 each, an increase in some instances of 
£15. He thought, especially in view of the requests of certain Victorian 
makers for a heavy duty on harvesting machinery, that the farmers should 
take this matter up strongly with a view to preventing a few manufacturers 
securing a monopoly of the business, and charging such prices as they chose 
for their machines.’ Other members agreed, and it was resolved—“That this 
Branch strongly protests against the action of the makers in combining to 
raise the prices of harvesting machinery, and that the attention of other 
Branches be called to the matter ” Members thought fanners should refuse 
to buy at enhanced prices. 

Horses Rolling in Harness. —Air. Day called attention to the danger of 
allowing horses to roll when they have the collars and hames on. A young 
horse of his tried this recently, and nearly broke its neck, the hames sticking 
in the ground. It was some days before the animal recovered from the twist 
it gave its neck. 
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Eudiurda, May 15. 

Present-—-M essrs. Walter (chair), Gosling, J. and E. T. Pfitzner, Sieber, 
and Weil, and two visitors. 

Field Trial. —It was decided to arrange for a field trial of ploughs and 

cultivators. 

Retrospective Farming.— Mr. W, H. Marshall read a paper on this sub¬ 
ject, describing the methods adopted in former years, ana comparing them 
with present conditions. He referred to the necessity for greater attention 
being paid to the improvement of their present practices in order to get the 
best results from their land. Improvement of wheat by selection and cross¬ 
breeding was an important item. A careful study of the soil and its re¬ 
quirements was also necessary. Education must play an important factor in 
farming, and he thought their agricultural shows could be made of far more 
value in this direction. 


BrInRwortIt 9 June 2, 


Present —Messrs. McEwin (chair), Wooldridge, Ottens, Morrison, Hill, 
Brinkworth, and Stott (Hon. See.), and two visitors. 

Harrowing after Drilling. —Considerable discussion on this subject took 
place. Most of the members were agreed that it was advisable to harrow 
lightly immediately after sowing. 

Attendance of Members.— it was decided to intimate to members who 
have failed to attend regularly that their names will be struck off the roll 
unless they attend meetings in the future. Various suggestions were mad© 
with a view to infusing fresh life into the work of the Branch. 


Maitland, May 6. 

Present —Messrs. Jarrett (chair). Kelly, Smith. Heinrich, and Tossell 
(Hon. See.'). 

Horses Stumbling. —Some of the members attributed this failing to poor 
eyesight, while others thought defective structure the main cause. 

Pickling Seed 'Wheat.— Mr. Smitn reported having proved formalin an 
effective pickle for wheat, and recommended its use, as the plant grew better 
and was less subject to bunt than where bluest-one pickle was used. As an 
experiment he rubbed some bunt balls with clean wheat to thoroughly infect 
the seed, and then divined it into three lots. One was sown dry, impickled, 
one was pickled with bluestooe, and the third lot with formalin. On the 
first plot half- the plants were bunted, on the second there were signs of the 
disease, but on the formalin plot he could not find an infected plant. 


Loogwood, May 26* 

Present- —Messrs. W. Nieholls (chair), j. Nicholls, Ginn, Cheeseman, 
McGavisk, ■ Vogel, Antuar,.Bussell, and Hushes (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

Dried Fruits. —Several samples of dried fruits were exhibited North¬ 
ern Spy apple, of excellent flavour but poor colour; Washington Gage prune, 
a showy, light prune, but not considered equal to French prune for cooking, 
the latter being sweeter. 

Pears for Wet Land.— It was suggested that on wet land pears' should 
be grafted beneath the ground-level on to quince stocks. It was stated that 
with shy-bearing pears, if quince scions are grafted on to seedling pears and 
then the pear on to the quince, the pear will fruit regularly. 
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Mount Bryan, flay 20. 

Present—■M essrs. T. Wilks (chair). E. S. Wilks, Teddy, Thomas. Quinn, 
Dun,stan (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Castrating Rams. —A long discussion on the castration of young rams 
took place. .Most of the members favoured pulling the testicles away, as was 
done with ram lambs, but some favoured splitting the division between the 
two testicles to remove the second one. 

Lucerne. —Members favoured solving lucerne in February or March, es¬ 
pecially if good rains occur, as lucerne sown then, if it starts well, makes 
much better growth than v;?e August seeding. 


Onetree Bill, May 19. 

Present —Messrs- lfould (chair), Blackhani, G. and F. Bowman, W. and 
E. A. Kelly, Thomas, and Clucas (Hon. Sec.). 

Storing Hay.— One member stated that he found hay kept its fragrance 
and flavour better under a covered shed than in a stack in the open. 

Rabbit-proof Fencing. —This subject was discussed at length, and co¬ 
operation amongst farmers in wirenetting their farms was strongly recom¬ 
mended. It was pointed out that some of the netting and barbwire now on 
the market was practically useless. Members did not believe in looking to 
the Government in every case of difficulty; but when a public fraud of this 
character was perpetrated it was a matter of serious consequence to the 
State. 

Discussion of Seasonable Topics. —It was suggested that greater in¬ 
terest would be manifested in the meetings if care was taken that the sub¬ 
jects for discussion were opportune or. seasonable. Members thought that, as 
a. rule, this generally obtained, seeding and kindred subjects being freely 
discussed at recent meetings of the Branches. 

Winter Feed on Lucerne Paddocks. —Mr. lfould stated that, as there 
was practically no growth of lucerne during the winter, he had put in rape 
on his lucerne field, giving it a dressing of 1 manure. He did not think this 
would in any way injure tie lucerne, while it would provide seasonable feed. 

Resignation of Chairman. —Mr. J. Bowman tendered his resignation 
as member, on account of his inability to attend meetings in the future. A 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Bowman for his services as Chair¬ 
man during the past nine years. 


Quorn 9 Slay 20. 

Present —Messrs. Thompson (chair), Toll, Smith, Rowe, Noil. Patten, 
Cook, McCall, Brewster, and Walker (Hon. Sec.). 

Does Poultry-keeping Pay? —Mr. Cook read a short paper on this sub¬ 
ject, giving financial results of his poultry from March 19, 1904, to March 18, 
1905. Hits, poultry consisted of White and Brown Leghorns, Langshans, and 
common fowls, as well as a few turkeys. The following statement shows the 
'financial position: — 

To stock on March 19, 1904—100 head at Is. ... ... £5 ^0 0^ 

Feed—23$ bags wheat .. 

Bran and pollard 

Balance to profit 

Total . 

By Eggs—4374 dozen ... ... 

18 Turkeys and 51 Fowls sold 

Stock—145 at Is. . 


... 0 18 1 
... 9 9 9 

... £26 1S~ 24 
... £12 11 114 


Total 


...£26 18 24 
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The eggs -averaged 6fd. per doz., and the profit shown was equal to 3s. 7$d. 
per week. All the food had to be purchased. The poultry were housed in a 
ga 1 van ize d-iron shed. The perches were made tickproof by inserting posts of 
gaspipe, around which were soldered receptacles to hold kerosine. _The 
perches rested on the posts, and could he readily taken apart.. The floor 
was hard earth, tarred, and was easily swept out. He got about a barrow- 
load of manure each week. Members thought farmers who did not have to 
buy feed for their fowls should be able to make a greater profit than shown 
by” Mr. Cook; but there must be judicious selection of stock, and care taken 
to raise chicks at the right time, viz., so that they come into laying before 
winter sets in. 


lokerman, May IS* 


Present— Messrs. AY. Fraser (chair), D. Fraser, Mugford, Williams, 
Daniel, Lomman, Higgs, and Smart (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Grading Seed Wheat. —Air. Lomman initiated a discussion on the value 
of the grader. He thought it was a great advantage to have all the small 
and broken wheat and foreign seeds removed, as these could he profitably 
.fed to pigs or fowls, whereas, if sown, they were worse than wasted, as they 
make the Land dirty, and cause a lot of extra labour afterwards. Then, in 
a rusty season, it often happens that only a portion of the grain is in¬ 
jured ; this could be separated by means of the grader, and kept for feed 
purposes, while the sound grain could be marketed at full rates. It would 
pay better to do this than to sell the whole crop at a reduction in price. 
Members generally admitted the value of the grader; but the cost required 
to be reduced to ’bring it within the reach of the average fanner. If the 
rule of ‘Jibe begetting like” applied to grain equally as well as to stock, the 
sowing of nothing but good, sound grain should result in an improvement 
in • the average sample of wheat. 

Tailing Lambs. —In reply to question as to best age at which to tail 
Iambs, members agreed that, the condition of the weather and the lambs being 
favourable, the operation should be performed when the lambs were about 
four weeks old. 


Hartley* May 19. 

Present — Messrs. Wundersitz (chair), J. _and T. Jaensch, Pratt, Wells, 
Reimers, and Brook ''Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Complaints. —Discussion on treatment of cattle complaints took 
place. Members reported having very little experience with diseases amongst 
their stock. Air, Wells said that for inflammation after calving he found 
the following drench useful:—Boil 2 quarts draught beer, and mix with it 
8 ozs. Epsom salts. Give this warm. 


Pine Forest, Slay 16, 

Present —-Messrs. Bayne (chair), Johns, Edwards, and Barr (Hon. Sec.). 

Rabbit Destruction. —Discussion on this subject took place. Air. Ed¬ 
wards thought, where poisoning urns necessary, the work could be earned 
out more effectively and economically by the District Council authorities. 
He would be willing to pay a vermin rate equal to half the general rate, 
provKed tie Council undertook the work of keeping the pest in checkL 
The Council could purchase a poison cart, and keep it going throughout 
the district at .the right seasons for poisoning. Mr. Barr agreed, and 
thought the money spent on the Vermin Inspector could be better spent on 
a * -vermin destroyer.” The Chairman stated that one of his neighbours 
had made a poison distributor, which he had hired out to the farmers, with 
the result that the Tickera coastline, which was formerly badly infested with 
rabbits, was now almost cleared. It was agreed that, generally, the rabbits 
were no more numerous now in the district then at any time during past 
ten years. 
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Ang’astoop May 20. 

Pre s enT yMeasns. Bundle (chair), Shannon, Friend, Thorn, Evans, Snell, 
Trimmer, Salter, Player, and Matthews (Hon, Sec.), and several visitors. 

Farming. - .Mr. A. Shannon read a paper on this subject to the following 

effect—harming of to-day was very different to that of ten or twelve years 
ago, when many farmers were thinking of turning their attention to some 
other means of earning their living. The results of experiments with phos- 
pha.tie manures—first distributed broadcast, and later on applied by the aid 
of the seed and fertiliser drill—showed fanners that better days were in 
store, though many were very slow to realise what the drill and fertilisers 
meant to them. Most of the land was prepared for the cereal crop by bare 
fallowing. _ This work should be started as soon as possible after seeding is 
finished, in order to let the winter rains penetrate the broken up land. 
Depth to plough must be regulated by the soil, as the subsoil must, on no 
account, be brought to the surface The harrows should follow the plough 
closely, to break down the clods. If this be done, after operations with the 
cultivator are rendered much easier, and a better tilth is secured. Where 
sheep are kept, they can be utilised to. eat the weeds, in which case it will 
not be necessary to. use the cultivator until about the end of spring. Tlx© 
soil must, however, be worked before it gets dry, in order to lessen evapora¬ 
tion, and also the blowing away of the surface soil. If rain falls after the 
cultivator is used, stir the surface with the harrows; but, if the land shows 
signs of weeds, use the cultivator again. Owing to damage by rust, farmers 
were compelled in most districts to grow r what were termed “ rust-resisting 7 ’ 
wheats, and to leave the old soft wheats alone. These rust-resisting wheats, 
as a rule, were more difficult to thresh; but this objection had been overcome 
by the use of the complete harvester. He found it paid him to sow only 
the best of seed. In regard to manures, there were a number of brands of 
super on the market, and good results were obtained from all, though most 
farmers favour some particular brand. All, however, fight shy or sticky 
supers. . He used 90 lb. to 112 lb. per acre. He considered the practice 
of burning stubble .a wasteful one. If the land is not to be cropped again 
the following season, the stubble should be left ; but otherwise it will pay 
to gather it and stack it for use when food was scarce. If well cared for, 
straw seems to improve as it. ages; at any rate, it was better liked by stock. 
The farmer of the present day should combine dairying, pig-breeding, poul¬ 
try-keeping, and sheep with wlieatgrowing. The fat-lamb industry was most 
profitable; but care must be taken not to over-stock. In reply to ques¬ 
tions, Mr. Shannon said the best wheats for hay were "Whit© Tuscan and 
Majestic, and for grain Marshall’s No. 3. He favoured harrowing cross- 
ways after drilling, and rolled the crop when about 3 inches high. He 
only cropped his land once in three years. For pickling he used 1 fib. blue- 
stone to 5 galls, of water, dipping the wheat, and then emptying the wheat 
out to dry. For early sowing he used 45 lb. seed, and for late sowing 1 bushel 
per acre. 


Mount Remarkable, May 18. 

Present —Messrs. Caseley (chair), G. P. and T. P. Yates, W. J. and F. 
F. Smith, Foot, Morrell, McIntosh, Ey, Oldland, Giles, and O’Connell (Hon. 
Sec.). 

Egg-laying Competition. —General discussion on results of recent com¬ 
petitions took place. "While considerable differences of opinion were ex¬ 
pressed as to breeds, the White Leghorn and Silver Wyandotte met with most 
favour. 

Farm and Dairy Produce. —Mr. T. Casely read a paper on this subject. 
It was essential that the fanner should utd'se every available portion oi his 
farm either in the growing of crops or the pasturing of stock. Some fanners 
argue that wheatgrowing does not pay, while others seem content with the 
results of combining the growing of wheat with the keeping of sheep and 
dairy cattle. In this district there were farmers of the latter class who crop 
their land every third year, broadcasting the seed in the old way, and not 
applying manure. They are apparently satisfied with an 8-bushel harvest, 
and argue that it pays better than to buy manure and put the crop in with 
the drill, which takes more horses, and consequently there is more labour 
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and more horse feed required. It is contended that grazing the land jwith 
sheep and cattle for two years supplies all the manure necessary. Where 
dairying is engaged in, crops must be grown tor -ensilage to tide 'the stock 
over the summer and autumn. Mixtures of wheat, rye, rape, peas, etc., 
can be grown for this purpose. It was sheer folly. to expect the cows to 
return the full profit from dry pasture containing iittle more nourishment 
than wood shavings. He maintained that there were many farmers in this 
district who could produce more on their holdings if they would only give 
this matter attention. They could grow a little in the way of turnips, 
mangolds, carrots, etc., for their stock. He knew the usual reply would 
be that this entailed too much labour, and while he would not advise them to 
grow such a large quantity of any of these products as to take up time which 
should be given to other farm work, he would remind them that such crops 
would render it unnecessary to purchase out of their hard-earned cash copra 
otike, oilcake, etc. In his opinion, if the farmer purchases the equivalent of an 
article that can be- economically produced on the farm, it is evidence that 
there is something wrong with the man. A sufficient supply of foodstuff 
being provided for dairy stock, all the calves should be reared and well 
fed from the start; pigs in sufficient number to utilise the waste products must 
be kept. The pigs must be kept always in good condition, and as soon as 
they were fit to sell they should be disposed of and others bred or bought 
to replace them. Poultry should be kept, and if properly looked after will 
prove profitable. With all stock, get the best possible. In the disposal of 
their produce they lacked union, and were afraid of one another, with the 
result That they carted their wheat in, and took what the wheat-buyer was 
pleased to offer : their butter, cream, eggs, pork, etc-., were all placed in the 
hands of the middleman, and the result was the producer did not realise the 
profits he was entitled to. The paper gave rise to considerable discussion, 
each member taking part. Some thought the cost of a pit for ensilage too 
great. Most members favoured sowing some lucerne seed with the wheat ; n 
favourable situations, as with fair rains during the summer this would 
provide a lot of feed for stock. 


Peti«a s May 20. 

Present —Messrs. W. Penn a (chair), R. and A. Pemia. Johnston. Bey ten, 
Newbcn, and Fiddaman (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Feeding Stock.— Mr. Cocks said he found a mixture of treacle and 
cocky chaff excellent feed for horses. Other members said they found their 
stock soon got tired of treacle. Sulphate of iron was recommended, for fowls 
and also for stock on grass land, especially where there was no ironstone. 
Mr. W. Penna asked wliat was the cause of a sick horse, sitting; on its hind 
legs and repeatedly turning its head to its side? [Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond says the animal is evidently suffering from some disorder of the diges¬ 
tive organs. Read articles on this subject in previous issues.—E d.] 

Ploughing. —Mr. G. Newbcn read a paper on this subject. It was always 
best to plough after rain in this district, but often they could not wait, and 
were compelled to plough the land dry. There was no doubt they would have 
to till the land better here than in former years, as it will not pay to apply 
manure on badly cultivated ground. On new scrub land he would plough in 
the* stubble from the first crop, as it will assist to prevent the land drifting; 
hut on old land, wait until the grass starts. Fallowing should he started 
early in June, and finished before the end of August. He liked to plough, in 
lands about three chains wide, and break all the ground, net leaving corners, 
as was so often done. From three to five inches was fleep enough to plough 
in this district. There were many new implements on the market, but few 
of them did wordy equal to that of the old single and double-furrow ploughs. 
The five and six furrows they were using now did not do such good work as 
the old set plough. What they wanted was a plough that would run light 
and jump well: the least number of horses required for it the better. , Mr. 
"W. Penna said lie did not agree in waiting for the rain, as the farmer 
needed to start the plough as soon as he finishes harvest work. Members 
wished to know the best way. to apply superphosphate, viz., broadcast' or 
with the drill, and also if the manure keeps good for a year if not used 
[The manure gives; best results when applied with the drill’ especially where 
on y small quantities are applied. Bee report of Gawler River Branch re 
;deterioration of manure.— Ed.] " 

Sore Shoulders in Horses.— Some discussion on this subject took place. 
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Gawler Rlver 5 Hay 19, 

Present—-M e&srs. H. Roediger (chair), F. and P. Roediger, Winckel, 
Hay man, Hillier, Kreig, Parker, Baldwin, and Leak (Hon. Sec.). 

Does Wheatgrowing Pay? —This subject was discussed at length, mem¬ 
bers coming to the conclusion that, at present prices, wlieatg rowing, by 
itself, would not pay in this district; but, with mixed farming, a fair living 
can be made. 

Deterioration op Manure. —Some discussion took place on the question 
whether manure lost in value if kept over for a year. Some members reported 
poor result where the previous year’s purchases were used, while others could 
not notice any loss in value owing to the manure being kept for a year. 
[The > question of Loss in manure owing to long storage cannot be answered 
definitely, as very much depends upon the character of the manure and the 
process of manufacture. With well-made superphosphate * the reversion of 
wafer-soluble phosphate should not be great, if the manure is kept in a dry 
store. The Inspector of Fertilisers states that, on several occasions, he has 
had samples tested, with the result that the percentage of water-soluble 
phosphate has been reduced by less than 3 per cent.: other samples have 
shown greater loss. —Ed.] 

Poison Weed, — Mr. Winckel called attention to the weed known as 
“Deadly nightshade.” Some years ago his neighbours’ cattle trespassed on 
his garden, and ate down some bushes of this plant, without suffering any 
injury ; but a little later on bis own young stock broke in, and ate down the 
new shoots, with fatal results. 


WUItinga, June 3. 

Present— Messrs. Malpas (chair), Pengiily, Brown, Valentine, and 
Hughes (Hon. Sec.). 

Currant Drying.— Mr. Brown read a paper on this subject to the fol¬ 
lowing effect:—In order to produce a first-class article it was essential to 
allow the currants to ripen properly on the vines. The berries should be of 
a dark purple colour, and sweet to the taste, the stem of the bunch being 
slightly browned before they are gathered. If the fruit is gathered too scon 
the berries will dry a light pink colour, and will be lacking in sweetness, be¬ 
sides being lighter in weight. The standard tray adopted here and in other 
parts of South Australia is 4 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide, blit at the 
irrigation settlements on the Murray a 3 ft. x 2 ft. tray is favoured. The 
trays are usually made of the cheap American laths, nailed to three oregon 
-cross pieces, with a thin strip on both sides, to stiffen the tray and to pre¬ 
vent the bunches falling offIn spreading the bunches to dry, they must not 
be laid too thickly, otherwise they will dry unevenly. Under favourable 
conditions drying will not take more than five or six days. Turning the 
fruit about the third day will hasten the drying process, and will assist to 
secure uniformity in the sample. Turning is accomplished by placing an 
empty tray upside down on tbe trav to be turned, and, with a sharp, even 
swung, reversing the trays. When the berries will leave the stem freely and 
still feel a little moist, they aie ready for rubbing off into the sweating bin. 
Sweating is necessary to secure an even sample, as some fruits will always 
dry more than others on the trays. A sieve with a 5-16 in* mesh is gene¬ 
rally used when rubbing off the berries. This is placed on the top of the bin. 
The tray of fruit is tipped into the sieve, and by rubbing with the hands 
and slightly shaking the sieve the small fruit will fall through, leaving the 
large fruits, wdiieh have seeds, on the tray. These latter are usually termed 
“bucks.” Tbe “bucks” may require further drying, and must be kept 
separate. In cleaning and grading the currants the ordinary winnowing 
machine, if properly set, is very useful. The good currants will only require 
one winnowing, but with the “bucks” it nays to put tbe spoutings through 
again. When cleaned, the currants are bagged or boxed for market in 56-lb. 
parcels. 

Dairying. —A little discussion took place on the question of the age at 
which heifers should calve. Members would like the opinion of the Profes¬ 
sor of Agriculture and the Dairy Instructor on this point. Two members 
stated they had first-class cows, which had calved when two years of age, and 
apparently early calving had not interfered with their development. [In my 
opinion, the heifer should not come in before she is two years and four 
months old.— Ed.] 
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Koppio, May IS. 

Present— Messrs. Gardiner (chair), Howard, Jacobs, Newell., Miller, 
Roberts, McNair, F. and R. Richardson, Thompson, and Brennand (Hon. 
Sec.), and four visitors. 

Pickling Seed 'Wheat.— At previous meeting Air. J. 0. Jacobs read a 
short paper on this subject. He did not consider it necessary to pickle clean 
seed sown before the first rains ; but, after that, all seed should be pickled. 
For clean seed, 4 ozs. bluestone, dissolved in 2 galls, water, was sufficient 
for a bag of seed; but with infected seed he would use I ft), bluestone and 
4 ft), of salt* in 3 galls, water. Members generally agreed with the paper, 
and the different methods of pickling were referred to. Members were 
unanimous that, whatever system was adopted, it was essential that the 
seed be thoroughly pickled, and given time to dry before being sown. 

Tree Planting. —Mr. A. Howard read a short paper on “Planting Fruit 
Trees. J ' In his experience of ten years in this district he had not lost more than 
four trees out of about 200 he had planted, and he would advise new settlers to 
plant a few trees at the first opportunity, as he was satisfied they would 
soon be repaid for their trouble and expense. In planting he would have 
the holes all ready a week or more beforehand. Choose a fine day for the 
work, and cut off all dead or bruised roots: spread the roots out well, cover 
them with fine friable soil, treading it down firmly, then fill up the > holes. 
June and July are the best months for the work. In. September it will pay 
to put on a mulch of stable manure or litter. Considerable_ discussion en¬ 
sued, members eoniinentirig on the Jiealtky appearance of fruit trees in this 
district. Mr. Howard said that Rome Beauty and Nickajack apples had 
done well here. 

Disc r. Hoe Drills.—I n reply to question, members who have used both 
kinds of drills state they find the disc drill the better for use where there 
is 'much straw or rubbish on the land. 


Carrieton, May 19. 

Present —Messrs. Gleeson (chair), Harrington, Hupatz, Ormistcn. W. 
and A. Steinke, Fisher, and Bock (Hon. Sec.). 

Turkey Complaint.— Mr. Ormistcn stated that he found the following 
treatment effective for “swelled head’’ in turkeys; —With a sharp instru¬ 
ment make a slight incision along the_swelled part, and wash with a mix¬ 
ture of salad oil and eucalyptus oil. [Mr. D. F. Laurie states that he lias 
frequently recommended similar treatment with successful results. Applica¬ 
tions of iodine or carbolic acid, and, in severe eases, perch 1 oriel e of mercury, 
are valuable. The latter is dangerous, and must he used with great care. 
The disease known as “swelled head" is very frequent amongst turkeys, but 
it can be avoided by proper care.— Ed.] 


Calca 5 flay 27. 

Present —Messrs. J. J. Roberts (chair), A. Roberts, Smith, Plush, 
Thomas. Lewis, Crowder, and Newbold (Hon. Sec.), and four visitors. 

_ Bags as Wheat.— Mr. Plush initiated a discussion on the practice of 
selling bags as wheat, which he considered unfair to the fanner. Mr. Smith 
agreed, and considered the buyer was making a large profit out of the far¬ 
mer on the bags. 

Standard Bushel.— This subject was also discussed, the opinion being 
expressed that under the present systemM-he farmers did not get a fair return 
for their labour. The Chairman said it would not pay any farmer to clean 
his wheat well, as he got no more for it than for wheat just good enough to 
pass the standard. 

Good Cultivation. —Discussing this subject the Chairman mentioned an 
instance where two young farmers in one of the driest parts of the West 
Coast had increased their average yield from 4 bushels to 10 bushels by fal¬ 
lowing. They made it a practice to fallow the land directly after seeding, 
and to harrow it in the spring and summer, after each fall* of rain. At a 
previous meeting. Air. Wilcot stated that he drilled in some land with super 
and some without. The later portion was harrowed once a month until it 
started to run up to head, and it yielded quite as much per acre as the 
manured land. 
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Millicent, June I. 

Present —Messrs. McRostie (chair), Stewart, Boneham, Harris, Hutches- 
aon. Mutton, Oberlander, Yarcoe, Scuckey. Hart, and Campbell (Hon. Sec.). 

Leaf Rust. —The Hon. Secretary called attention to enquiry by Wepowie 
Branch as to experience with leaf rust on wheat in the South-East. _ S\ ith 
the exception of Mr. Holzgrefe, who had seen self-sown crops occasionally 
attacked, none of the members had any experience of this disease. 

Possibilities of the South-East. —Further discussion on Professor Per¬ 
kins's articles on the South-East took place. Mr. Mutton said he could not 
understand why it was that with fanning so unprofitable as so many had 
stated it to be, they still practised it for a living. Mr. Pick’s reply to Pro¬ 
fessor Perkins’s article was also read. Members generally agreed that the 
Professor’s estimate that 50 per cent, of the land in the South-East was fit 
for cultivation was considerably beyond the mark. Mr. Hart thought it 
would be a splendid thing if the Department of Agriculture would carry on 
experiments to determine how the inferior land, which constituted such a 
large proportion of the South-East, could be profitably utilised. The Hon. 
Secretary held that Professor Perkins’s figures were approximately correct, 
and quoted numerous instances of heavy returns being obtained from wattles, 
potatoes, sheep, hay, onions, and fruit. Pie was certain that by cultivation 
the South-East would support a much larger population than at present. 


Balaklava, June 10. 

Present— Messrs. Robinson (chair), Baker, Black. Neville, Spiilane, 
Goldney, Uppill. Reuter, Kelly, Hams, and Burden (Hon. Sec.), and two 
visitors. 

Cattle Complaint. —Mr. Spiilane reported having treated with success 
cattle affected by this complaint. He had followed the treatment recom¬ 
mended by the Chief Inspector of Stock. 

Yellow Patches in Crops. —The Chairman called attention to the yel¬ 
low patches in some of the wheat crops. These appeared to be worse where 
heavy dressings of phosphates had been applied to previous crops, and he 
thought it was possibly due to a deficiency in the supply of nitrogen. He in¬ 
tended to top-dress the patches referred to with nitrate of soda. Mr. Neville 
had noticed the yellow patches in his oat crops, and they were worse where 
the previous crop was oats. Mr, Baker had noticed the same on the sandy 
land, hut as soon as the weather got warm the crop came along all right. 

Formalin fob Pickling Wheat.— Mr. Neville reported having pickled 
20 hags of wheat with formalin. The seed had germinated very badly, while 
that pickled with Milestone and sown at the same time had come away well. 
Mr. Kelly thought that some other cause than the pickle was responsible, as 
he knew of a number of farmers who had used formalin with great success. 


Rich man’s Creek* May 22* 

Present —Messrs. Knauerhase (chair), J. M. and H. Kelly, J. and J. S. 
McSkimming, Nicholson, Ivnox, Donovan, Wright, J. H. and F. H. Leh¬ 
mann (Hon. Sec.), and nine visitors. 

Stallion Tax.— Most- of the members opposed the suggestion of Gawler 
River Branch for a tax on stallions, on the ground that it would raise the 
charge for service to an excessive rate. Messrs. Knox and F. Lehmann 
favoured a tax on travelling stallions. The latter thought if the term licence 
fee instead of tax were used there would be less objection to the proposal. 

Feeding Poultry. —Members wished to know which was best food for 
egg-production, wheat or barley? [Mr. D. F. Laurie states that neither 
grain is a complete food, but wheat is the best all-round grain. If only 
grain is available he would advise wheat and barley fed alternately in the 
winter, and in the summer barley only twice a week. A variety of" food is, 
however, essential to the best results. —Ed.] 

Drilling. —In reply to question, most of the membersthought 12 acres 
a fair day’s work for one team of horses in a drill covering 7 ft. 6 in. in 
width. 
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Kaptinda, June 3. 

Present —Messrs, 0 ? Sullivan '(chair), W. and J. Iv. Shannon, Weekert, 
Harris, Flavel, Teagle, O’Dea, Weckert, Pascoe, Banyer, \ ogt, Dalv, I aiv- 
cett, and Holthouse (lion. Sec,). 

Export of Pork.— Considerable discussion on the possibilities of the ex¬ 
port of pork took place. Correspondence was received from the Manager of 

the Produce Department offering to send a trial shipment to Loiidou,.but 

stating lie could' give no idea or the prices likely to be realised. . The Hon. 
Secretary said that when in Western Australia lie had made enquiries, < and 
found pigs just as cheap as in South Australia. Mr. W. M. Shannon said it 
was evident there was little to expect in the development of an export trade 
in pork at present. 

Standard Bushel.— Mr. Teagle referred to proposal for a legal standard, 
and stated that eleven members'"of 'Parliament had promised to support the 
petition asking for legislation. Mr. Fawcett quoted from Aikmamrs “Prin¬ 
ciples cf Manuring’' results of forty years' experiments with manures for 
wheat, carried out at Rotliampstecl. In these experiments the weight of the 
bushel varied from. 57| tb. to 604 lb., and he thought there was a good deal 
in Mr. Teagle’s contention for a lower standard. 


Forest Range, May 25. 

Present —Messrs. Monks (chair), H. A. and R. Green, McLaren, Waters, 
Hackett, and F. Green (Hon. See.). 

Bees.— Mr. Waters read a paper on “Be>es and their Uses.” The question 
he would like to see discussed was : “Are bees beneficial to the fruitgrower F” It 
was generally thought that the bees carried the pollen from flower to flower, 
thus assisting to fertilise the blossoms and ensure the setting of the crop. 
He thought that every fruitgrower would find a hive or two of bees a source 
of profit. He would like to know the best place to put the hives, and how 
high front the ground. He could not help noticing that while most people 
placed the hives close to or on the ground, the bees, when they get wild, build 
at a considerable height in trees, etc. He would also like to knew the best 
way to keep the ants away. 


BowhilX, June 10. 

Present —Messrs. Dohnt (chair), E. P. and A. Wevland, Fischer, Droge- 
m idler, J. G. and H. Whitfield, Johnson, J. Waters," sen., and J. Waters, 
jun. (Hon. Sec.), and two visitors. 

Horses for Farm Work. —Some discussion took place on the best class 
of horse for this district. The Chairman would put a draught mare to a 
good roadster stallion. Mr. Drogem idler agreed, but would not use a 
light stallion. The Hon. Secretary read from Journal of Anri ail hire a paper 
on working horses. , * 

Comeback Wheat. —Mr. E. Weyland wished to know whether this wheat 
would be obtainable next season through the Bureau. [Comeback wheat can 
he purchased in the ordinary way from Adelaide seed merchants.— Ed.] 


Orrorooj June 9. 

Present —Messrs. Moody (chair), Lillecrapp, Brown, W. and A. Robert¬ 
son, and Tapscott (Hon. Sec.). 

Annual Report. —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed that during the 
past two years sixteen meetings of the Branch had been held, with an average 
attendance of eight ■ members. Several papers had been, read, : and generally 
the meetings had been interesting. The retiring officers were thanked for 
their services, and Messrs. W T . Robertson and T. H. P. Tapscott were elected 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary respectively. 
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Wilmington, June 14. 

Present— Messrs. Robertson (chair), Slee, Schuppan, Hannigan, Noll, 
Zimmermann, Bischof, McLeod, Francis, Sullivan, Maslin, and Payne (Hon, 
Sec.), and three visitors. 

Annual Report. —The Chairman gave an interesting review ot' the year’s 
work. t Ten. meetings had been held, with a fair average attendance. A num¬ 
ber of useful papers had been read, several homestead meetings arranged, 
and a visit and public lecture by the Dairy Instructor arranged. He was 
pleased that the Council of Agriculture had adopted the suggestion of the 
Branch for the retirement of one-third cf the members annually, and trusted 
that the removal of the restriction as to number of members would work well. 


Lyndoctt* June 13. 

Present— Messrs. Kennedy (chair), Wolf, Rnshall, P. and M. Burge, 
A., H., and E. Springbett (Hon. See.). 

Wheats. —Mr. W. Rushall read a short paper on experience with dif¬ 
ferent wheats. While the old Purple Straw had given very good results in 
the past, he thought Marshall's No. 8 must now be placed as the best wheat 
for this district. He had found guano super give better results than any 
other manure lie had tried. Mr. Wolf said he had been using manures for 
the past twenty-five years for his crops. First of all he used bonedust broad¬ 
casted on the land, and got good and lasting results from it. Of late years 
various manures had been tried, but lie thought mineral super had been the 
most profitable. As a rule he fallowed and cropped the land every second 
year, but on a small paddock he had grown wheat for five years in succession. 
For the first two years he used mineral super, the third year guano super, 
and the two last seasons mineral super again, and had cut good liav crops. 
Different paddocks responded to different manures, and they would have to 
find out which suited their land best. In regard to wheats, Marshalls No. 3 
had done best, while Leak’s was a good hay wheat. He found it beneficial to 
keep wheat over a season for seed, and also to secure a change occasionally. 
Mr. A. Springbett grew wheat on a small scale, and worked the land well. 
This probably accounted^for the good crops lie bad had. For the past three 
years he had averaged 27 bushels per acre with Marshall’* No. 3. He had ex¬ 
perimented with mineral super and bonedust, mixed and separately, but 
could not see much difference in the results. 


Crystal Brook* June 10. 

Present —Messrs. Hamlyn. (chair), R. and P. Pavv, Davidson, Robin¬ 
son., Hutchison, Morrish, Biilinghurst, Solomon, Townsend, Sutcliffe, Cow¬ 
led. and Symons (Hon. Sec.). 

Food for Stock. —Mr. P. Pavy read a short paper on “Cultivation and 
Preservation of Food for Stock.” Although the mild climate of South Aus¬ 
tralia is very suitable for rearing stock, it has the disadvantage of a low 
rainfall and dong, dry summers, which must be. provided against. The most 
common method of doing this—especially in providing food for sheep and 

cattle-.is to allow the grass which grows rapidly in the spring to gain on 

the stock, and lay in the field until required and picked up by them. This 
system, though inexpensive, cannot be said to be perfect.. Not*only does the 
action of the sun, weather, and trampling of .stock deteriorate the grass; 
but the cattle naturally eat the best first, so that by the end of summer 
their food is very poor. How can this be improved? Much has .been 
written and said in favour of eusilage. # I have seen cattle, which had a' free 
run of green lucerne 6 to 9 inches high, leave it for stack ensilage. The 
questibn is, “Will it pay South Australian farmers to cultivate crops for 
making ensilage?” A crop which would produce one ton of hay would' make 
nearly’four'of ensilage. This crop,;.if grazed, would feed about two sheep 
for a year; if made into hay, about three; made into silage, eight. Reckon 
profit From the sheep at 10s. per head, and the silo should pay handsomely. 
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Arden Vale, Hay 22. 

Present —Messrs. Warren f chair), Eckert. Searle, Pearce, Flicker, Mil¬ 
ler, Willies, Liebich, P rad el, and Hanneman (Hon. Bee.), and two visitors. 

Dairying. —The Chairman reported on a recent visit by Mr. Suter. 
Air. Eckert read a paper on “Feeding Milch Cows,"'’ which elicited a lengthy 
discussion. The Hon. Secretary read a paper on “Land Settlement and 
Water Conservation.** Members thought the settlement, of the outside coun¬ 
try a risky undertaking. 


Wilson, June 17. 

Present— Messrs. Harrison (chair), Nelson, Need, Hauesler, Rose, Con¬ 
nors, Beckman, Ward, Barnes, Grossman, Walkington, Sexton, Rowe, and 
Neal tBDon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Stock Complaints. —Some discussion on dry bible .and on horse com¬ 
plaints took place. 

Pig -breeding .—Ill replv to question as to most profitable pig, some mem¬ 
bers advocated the purebred Berkshire, and others favoured the Berkshire- 

Po 1 a n d-Chin a 1 cross. 

Cream Returns. - — Mr. Need called attention to returns received^ by 
farmers for cream sent to the different factories. They only received 
payment for full pounds, and apparently all the oddments went, to the 
factory. This might not mean much to each individual, but collectively it 
would* represent a" good deal. One member said he noticed that while his 
returns from a given quantity of cream, were fairly regular when prices 
were low, such was not the case when prices rose. 


Burra 3 June 16. 


Present —Messrs. Flowers (chair), Goodridge, Arnold, Needham, Duldig, 
Chapman, A. and J. McDonald, and Treloar (Hon.. Sec.). 

Rabbits.— Air. Duldig read a paper on “Wire-netting and Rabbits.’* 
One of the principal difficulties, apart from the small rainfall, of farming 
in the eastern hundreds was the rabbit pest. If they got their land well 
cleared, they would quickly find the rabbits back 'again in the winter 
months, when they come in in thousands from the neighbouring runs. The 
damage they do to the crops can only be appreciated by the man who sees 
his wheat eaten out. To clear the land, he strongly believed in digging 
out all" burrows and filling them in, as if the burrows are closed the dogs 
have more chance with any rabbits that may come in afterwards. He did not 
lay poison, as he considered it too dangerous to stock. However, the only 
real protection to the farmer against rabbits was a wirenetting fence. It 
would prove too expensive to each farmer to net his own land; but a good 
plan would be for neighbours to combine to net about 7,000 or 8,000 acres 
in one block. By this means the cost would be within' reach, and there 
would be fewer gates in the netting fence. Gates are always;' a source of 
trouble, and the fewer the better. A good rabbit-proof fence could b© con¬ 
structed as under:—Netting to be U- or R-m. mesh, and 3 ft. 6 in. high; 
put the netting 5 in., in the ground, and above the netting have one "or 
more barb wires, making the fence 3 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft. 9 in. The posts 
may be 10 ft. apart, and the netting securely fastened to each. The first, 
plain wire should be about 6 in., the next 20 to 22 in., and the third one 
at the top of the netting. He mentioned that the holders, of about 12,000 
acres in all in this district had applied to the Government for a loan" for 
the erection of a rabbit-proof fence round the whole area. They had agreed 
to be rated to pay interest and sinking fund, and this would only come to 
about Id.,per acre per annum. He was satisfied that this was the onlv way 
to deal with the rabbit problem in the agricultural areas. 


, Stock Losses.— Air, Needham reported loss of stock near Clare, through 
■.poisoningv ft large patch of Cape .Tulip,, on the main road, being responsible’ 
* nr t am T as wi^^lated.on his pending promotion to the position 

o* Chief Inspector of Stock, although regret was, expressed at the loss 
to the district, through his removal 
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Stockport* June 12. 

Present —Messrs. Perry (chair), Stribling, Smith, Nairn, Watts, and 
Murray (Hen. Sec.). 

Washing of Land.— Mr. Naim read a. paper on *'■ Gutters . 53 In this and 
other hilly districts there was nothing requiring more constant care and 
attention than these gutters. He. referred not to the creeks that drain 
several miles of country; but to the awkward, irregular washes -draining a 
small area. There were many paddocks that- had deteriorated in value 
from 10s. to 20s. per acre, most of which could have been saved by a little 
care at the right time. They could not prevent the water running from 
their paddocks, and leaving its- mark behind; but- he had been frequently 
struck by the big gutters caused by a little water. In his opinion, the water, 
unaided by the summer heat, would not cause much damage ; but the sun bakes 
and cracks the clay soil, leaving it at the mercy of every summer shower 
and the early -winter rains. If the edges of these gutters _ were sloped, so 
that they could be crossed by the plough and other cultivating implements, 
grass would soon grow in the gutters, and, if taken early, the land would 
hold. Straw, bushes, etc., were useful to assist- in filling^ up these gutters: 
but the best plan was to get something to grow there. The star thistle was 
a noxious weed, and the landholder was compelled to destroy them; but 
there was nothing better for catching the silt. He would advise fanners 
to leave the thistles in the gutters. Stable manure was very useful along 
the smaller gutters, as it assisted to hold the silt, and ensured a growth of 
grass, even on the hungry clay land. Mr. Smith found it did not answer 
to level down the sides of gutters. With large washes he found it best to 
put in breaks. Mr. Watts thought it ^better to let the land lie # out 
to grass for three or four years after cropping. Artichokes and flags (iris) 
were useful for holding the soil in watercourses and creeks. 


Arifi orton ? June.15- 

Present —Messrs. Hawke (chair), Short, Welch, Rowe, T. and S. T. 
Lamshed, Stephenson, Lomman, and Palm (Hon. Sec.). 

Homestead Meeting. —This meeting was held at Air. J. Welch’s home¬ 
stead. This is a large, well-managed farm, and, as Air. Welch is a handy 
man, members spent a very interesting time. 


Mount Pleasant^ June 9« 

Present- —Messrs-. Phillis (chair), Drogemidler, F. and J. F. Aliller, 
Royal, Maxwell, Tabscott, and Vigor (Hon. Sec.). 

Foxes. —Considerable discussion took place on damage done by foxes 
in this district. Wild dogs were reported to be destroying sheep and lam os 
on the Murray Flats. 


Denial Bay, June 3. 

Present—M essrs.' Smith (chair). Hasting, Hoff rich ter, Oroker, Meier, 
Starling, Gale (Hon. Sec.), and one visitor. 

Cattle Complaint. —Air. Starling initiated discussion on losses of cattle. 
He had lost five head recently, and on opening them he could find nothing 
to indicate the cause of death. They had plenty of good green feed and 
water. Mr. Hoff rich ter had lost three head, and a neighbour the same num¬ 
ber In most cases a running discharge from the mouth took place just 
prior to death. He estimated the losses in this district during the present 
year at fully 100 head. Mr, McKenzie reported having lost several animals. 
"It was resolved that, in the opinion of this Branch, m view of the heavy 
losses of cattle from unknown diseases, the Government should take steps to 
have a searching investigation made into the nature and cause of these 
losses. [Arrangements have been made for Veterinary Surgeon Desmond to 
take up this work,— Ed.] 
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ffllnlaton, June 10® 

Present— Messrs. H. W. Martin (chair), Mayer, Parsons, Correll, Boim- 
dey, J. Martin, A. and J. McKenzie (Hon. Sec*.), Veterinary Surgeon Des¬ 
mond, and a number of visitors. 

Question Box.—A number of questions were asked through the box. 
Members were of opinion that, under present conditions, a high f.a.q. stan¬ 
dard for wheat was of no benefit to the farmer, None of the members were 
prepared to answer the question, “Is a dressing of 70 tb. of super as good 
for the one crop as a dressing of 100 tb.?” in reply to question as to 
cost of growing wheat, members were of opinion that it all depended upon 
the farm and the fanner. Most of them thought that a bushel of seed per 
acre would not be too much to sow if every grain could be depended upon to 
grow. 

Tree Planting.— Members agreed with paper read at previous meeting 
advocating the planting of trees., though some had not been successful in 
their efforts in this direction. It was decided to tryy to secure some seeds 
of sugar gunl, in order to raise the plants in the locality. 

The Horse and its Ailments. —Veterinary Surgeon Desmond gave a 
very interesting address on this subject. Numerous questions were asked 
aiid answered, and a- hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Desmond 
for his address. 


Sutherlands, June 14. 

r resent —Messrs. Twartz (chair), C. A. E. and A. Schiller, K'ernich, 
Nitsciike, Hameister, Thiele, Heinrich, and Dart (Hon. Sec.), and three 
visitors. 

Weeds. —Mr. C. A. E. Schiller read a short paper on this subject. Weecis 
were plants out of place ; any plant, no matter how valuable elsewhere, was 
a weed when it grew in the cereal crop. The term noxious weed should be 
applied only to such plants as were useless for. fodder. In this district 
there were many weeds, and the farmer.was kept busy most of the year hi 
his efforts to clean the land. Charlock, or wild mustard, gives _ a lot of 
trouble. Bailey grass, though good for pasture, was very objectionable o fn 
the wheat crops. The ripe seedheads were also a source of trouble, causing 
sore mouth in stock. The ice plant (M e se m b rya n the mum J was one of the 
worst needs they had to contend with. It was well known in various parts 
of the North, .and had existed in this district as long .as any of the farmers 
could remember, though it is only during the past eight or ten yearn that 
it had become such a nuisance. The loose mallee lands seem to be very 
congenial to the plant, which often takes complete possession of the ground. 
In his opinion, the best way to get rid of this weed was to fallow the land 
as soon as the young plants appear, and to keep the fallow clean by fre¬ 
quent working with scarifier and harrows. The stemless horse-thistle was 
another noxious weed which had made its appearance in this district, and 
every effort should be made to eradicate it before it spreads. Mr. Schiller 
read article by Mr. W. L.. Summers, from Journal of Agriculture , on the 
ice plant. Considerable discussion followed The Chairman thought 
ploughing the young plants under would eradicate the ice plant. Mr Ker- 
nick had tried burning the stubble on infested land, and several‘other 
members supported this method of destroying the. weed. 

.Poultry.- —Some discussion on best laying breed of fowls took place, the 
V Kite Leghorn being generally favoured. 


Dawson, June 17. 

Present— Messrs. Renton (chair), A. H. and C. Warner, Drayson, Col¬ 
lins, Kilden*y, Meyers, Several, and Just (Hon. See.) 

Cultivation.— Considerable discussion took place on the question of 
scarifying land, for the wheat crop instead of ploughing it. None of the 
members had used the scarifier in place of th© plough, but several expressed 
their intention of treating a small area in this way as -an experiment. Mr, 
Coffins said he found it Best to fallow, with the plough'■ early in the season, 
and cultivate to a fine tilth while the land was wet. Then, at seedtime very 
little would require to be done to prepare the land for the seed. 
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Mount Gambler, June 10. 

, Present .—Messrs. Edwards (chair), Wedd, Mitchell, Low, Buck, Selile- 

gel, \\ i lira ins Wilson, Pick, Watson, Smith, Sassanowsky, Ruwoldt, Bar- 
rows, and Collins (Hon. Sec.). 

Nitrogen-gathering Bacteria. —The Hon, Secretary reported on visit 
by Inspector of Fertilisers to supervise sowing of red clover on experimental 
plots. Owing to the wet weather, this work could not be completed. Mr. 
bnntli stated that lie had been compelled to broadcast the seed on the plots, 
as the land was too wet for drilling. He was carrying out some experiments 
with crimson clover, for comparison with the red clover. 

, , Rotation of Chops. .'The Chairman initiated a discussion on this sub¬ 

ject. The system he adopted was as follows:—After glass lie grew potatoes, 
then wheat {which usually yielded well), then barley, and, after that, oats. 
The land was then laid down to grass for two or three years, and did well. 
I he only ^ manure the land received was that made on the farm, and this 
was applied to the grass or ploughed under, and the field left out to grass. 
He^ found stock did ^ better on the grass on land that was cultivated 
: ^r in ^ rva N* He found oats the only cereal crop that would do after barley. 
Mr. Barrows said lie found he could not- grow much in rotation. He usually 
put in oats-on breaking, up the grass land; then a crop of wheat, which was 
sometimes followed by barley. He then sowed the land down to grass, and 
Left it for three or four years. He had not found any benefit from the appli¬ 
cation of manure; but lime had a good effect on his land. Mr. Ruwoldt 
said^ Ins rotation and experience weie practically the same as that of the 
Chairman. Mr. Sassanowsky said they followed grass with potatoes, then 
wheat, and then barley. After barley they sowed the land down with rye 
grass, and left, it for two years. They had used different manures, and, al¬ 
though the plant showed the effect for a time, there was little difference at 
harvest. He thought this due to the land being very weedy. 

Lime. —Mr. Mitchell thought lime was not used as freely as it should be 
on the land. Several members _ agreed, and some discussion took place on 
the question as to whether the lime should be applied prior to or at seedtime. 

Pickling Seed Wheat.- -Mr. Ruwoldt said he used 8 ozs. of Milestone 
dissolved in 2 galls, of water for pickling 4 bushels of wheat, sprinkling the 
wheat on the floor. Mr. Sassanowsky used 1 tb. Milestone dissolved in 
8 galls, of water, and dipped the seed in it. 

American Giant Clover and “Paspaltjm dilatatum.” —Mr. Williams 
distributed among the members packets of seed of American Giant Clover, 
given by Mr. Alex. Robertson, of Struan, who had grown this with con¬ 
siderable success. Paspalum dilatatum was also _ growing well 
on a paid, of Struan, and should receive more attention than it dkl on the poor 
lands in this district. Mr. Collins said his late father sowed a plot of 
Paspalum- dilatatum in the garden. It took very well, and it was trans¬ 
planted into a small paddock, and it sip read over the whole paddock, and 
made a permanent pasture of good grass. 

A Calf Disease.— Mr. Williams brought under notice a calf disease 
that was causing trouble in the district. Some people had lost a number 
of calves by it. The symptoms were these:—Calves from four to eight weeks 
old were attacked. They refused their food; they looked languid ; their 
eyes watered; their ears drooped; laceration and scab appeared upon the 
nose and butts of the ears. Small pimples formed, and drops of blood 
issued from them. Pimples formed along the spine also. In a few days the 
calf got down, and was unable to rise. In a post-mortem 1m made he found 
the lungs wholly diseased, a mass of ulceration, with adhesion to the ribs; 
ulceration- of the throat and tlie root of the tongue; the liver a mass of 
necrosed tissue with pus and inflammation extending down into the um¬ 
bilical cord. The intestines were ulcerated, and had adhesions to the peri¬ 
toneal wall, and the intestines to eactyother. Investigations had “been made 
in Victoria as to the nature of the disease, and the experts spoke of it as 
pneumonia enteritis, and Dr. Bull said it was caused by one or more micro¬ 
organisms, and was a contagious disease. They directed that calves should 
not be allowed to lie in dirty conditions. His (Mr. Williams*) own idea from 
the post-mortem was that the inoculation with the disease took place at the 
navel, and passed thence into the liver and the lungs., and then into the 
intestines. At any rate, it behoved them. to. look, and when any calves were 
taken from the mother they should be put in clean surroundings, and if it 
was an infectious disease there was no doubt it- would be wise to isolate 
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the sick ones.. If any more cases occurred in the district, lie would like them 
reported to him, so that lie could make further investigations. 

Foot rot.— Mr. Collins said that since he received the pamphlet on foot- 
rot from Mr. Clarke lie had tried the carbolic acid cure on a ram that had 
been lame for years, that could not rise from his knees. # He applied it three 
different times, and to-dav the ram was as sound in his feet as any in the 
paddock. Mr. Williams reported the cure of a large tumor on a cow’s jaw 
by the use of embolic acid. The tumor was cut, a great deal of matter 
issued from it, and then the wound was filled up with a strong solution 
of carbolic acid, mid in three weeks the cow was cured.. 


Pem©fa 5 June 10, 

Present —-Messrs. Ricketts (chair), Stoney, Kilsby, McBain, and Peake 
(Hon, Sec.). 

Kale.—C onsiderable discussion took -place on paper read at a previous 
meeting by Mr. Kilsby, who stated that he sowed 1 lb. of seed per acre, and 
not 4 it*. 

t Manures for Onions.- '-Considerable discussion took place on the use 
of• fertilisers, and the Chairman asked what manures should be used for 
onions. [Will some of our onion-growers give their experience on this sub¬ 
ject. A reliable American authority says plenty of old rotted farmyard 
manure is unequalled for onions. It must be well rotted, and be ploughed 
under and thoroughly mixed with the soil. After the manure a ton or two 
of wood, ashes can be applied with advantage.. Failing this, some form of 
potash is neeessaj*y. Nitrate of soda is applied several times as a top- 
dressing at rate of 75 lb. per acre while the plants are growing, or, in lieu 
thereof, one application of about 2 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia shortly after 
the plants are set out. This is liberal manuring; but the yield is expected 
to be heavy.— Ed.] 

Mount Remarkable., June 15. 

Present —Messrs. Casley (chair), Challenger, W. J. and F. F. Smith, 
Ivarger, Yates, McIntosh, %, and O’Connell (Hon. Sec.). 

Grass for Heavy Land. —The Hon. Secretary wished to know best grass 
for lawn on heavy Bay of Biscay land. Most of the members thought couch 
grass best, but would like the opinion of the Editor. [If for ornament only 
probably “buffalo” grass would do best in this locality, hut for a playing 
ground k ‘couch’ 7 grass is superior.-—E d.j 

Fallowing and Fertilisers.— Mr. W. J. Smith read a paper on this 
subject, and good diiscussion ensued. 


Wepowie* June 13. 

P resent— Messrs. Grrcck (chair), Crocker, Roberts, Chrystall, and Hal- 
liday (Hon. Sec.), and six visitors. 

Annual Report, —The Hon. Secretary’s report showed an average at¬ 
tendance or over eight members, besides several visitors. Five papers had 
been read and discussed. Messrs.* C. Halliday, P. MacNamara, and J. Or- 
rock wen© elected Chairman, \ ice-Chairman, and Hon. Secretary respec- 

^ Farming.— Mr.. J. Crocker read a paper on the most profitable way to 
work a farm in this district. A farm of at least 1,000 acres was necessary, 
as anything t less was insufficient to make a reasonable living in this district. 
Iho first thing to do was to erect a ring fence, sheep-proof in character, 
then sub-divide the farm as funds permit, fencing always being a large 
item of expense. Eight good working horses were required; one should foe 
a brood mare, as_ it paid to have a few young horses coming on. .A useful 
buggy- or saddle-horse wan necessary; but care should be taken not to en¬ 
cumber the farm with idle or unnecessary animals. Two or three cows 
Should fee kept, and these must fee handled. A few Merino ewes, say 150 
should be kept, and he would mate these with good Merino rams, so that 
they pould always pick out a few good: young ewes to replace the old ones, 
I n this district seeding .should fee started in April. He would drill about 
in. deep, and fix a lighu harrow behind the drill. The drill should follow 
as closely as possible behind the cultivator, as the seed germinated bettor 
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than if the soil is exposed to the drying influence of the wind for a few dap 
before the seed is drilled in, A combined cultivator and drill, which could 
be drawn by six horses, would be very useful, in sowing he would allow 
50 It), per acre of Purple Straw’ wheat, and CO lb. of the earlier-mat tiling 
wheats; 50 tb. of manure per acre was sufficient. Seed wheat should'he 
thoroughly cleaned and pickled, using -1 lb. of bluest-one to the bag of Purpjo 
Straw wheat, and ff ift. to the bag with early wheats. Fallowing should 
be started as early as possible after seeding is finished. He thought if 
would be a good idea to fallow 100 to 150 acres in February or March, when 
possible, as the team was not busy then, and the weeds would start earlier 
on this land, thus providing earlier feed for sheep. Twenty to 30 acres of 
the best of the crop should be cut for hay. Cut the crop when in full bloom. 
All wheaten chaff and straw should be saved. Considerable discussion en¬ 
sued, most members agreeing with the paper. 


Koolung’a, June IS, 

Present —Messrs. Sandow (chair), Button;* Jose, Hutcheson, Cooper, 
Palmer, Butterfield, Perrin, and Noack (Hon. Sec.), 

Shoeing Horses. —At previous meeting Mr. R. La wry read a paper on 

this subject to- tile following effect:-.In order to understand the general 

principles of shoeing, one must have a thorough knowledge ot the horse s 
foot, as no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down as to the best and correct 
method of shoeing. Soane houseowners will ask farriers to pare down t m 
feet well, which, if often done, means ruination to the horse tor a time. 
Before cutting down the foot, careful inspection is necessary on the P^rt 
o f the farrier, as some horses carry more hoof than others I he fore teex 
are of more importance than the hind ones m the matter of shoeing, as they 
have to support more weight, and are consequently more exposed to disease 
and injury. With all his experience in shoeing, lie had scarcely seen a- horse 
with what might be called bad liind feet, unless from some accident, wneieas 
too often the contrary is the case with the fore feet, and this mainly through bad 
shoeing. In reducing the hoof, to its proper length great care should be 
exercised in keeping both sides of the hoof the same height, as if one shIc 
should be left- higher than the other the foot, fetlock, and the whole Inna 
are thrown out of perpendicular. This.causes the horse to travel painfully, 
and it twists and jars the leg and in time leads to disease. In most cases 
the inside of the foot is left higher than the outside; this throws an undue 
strain on the outside of the fetlock. The wall should be reduced as level 
as possible, leaving the sole and frog as nearly .natural as possible. He be¬ 
lieved in trimming off the ragged edges of the frog, also the loose parts ot 
the sole of the foot ; but nothing more. The bars should be left intact, ex¬ 
cept when corns are present, when the bar must be removed to ease the 
corns Corns are too often caused by badly-fitted shoes, though this was 
not always the farrier’s fault. Often the horse is left too long without 
shoes, and it is impossible to get a good bed for the shoe. The shoes, then, 
should be made to fit well round on the wall of the foot from quarter to 
quarter, leaving the heel with rather more than daylight between the foot, 
and the shoe. Some people say that the foot should never be rasped on the 
outside; but this is a matter of impossibility, more especially with horses 
that are not frequently shod, as the If oof grows outward as well as down, and 
it has at times to- be" cut back. He did not believe m rasping above the 
nails, as it allows the moisture to escape from the hoof. Rasping below the 
nails cannot be done awav with. A few of the evils too often practised m 
shoeing are paring the sole and the frog too much: using too heavy shoes 
and faulty shapes; using, too many and too large nails; applying too small 
a shoe and too short., and rasping the hoof to suit the shoe; rasping above 
the nails in front of the hoof. The man who follows Nature the closest 
is the one who will come out best in the end. In preparing the foot the 
treatment must vary according to the shape of the foot. Borne horses have 
strong feet and high heels, while others never require to have their heels 
touched. A flat foot requires more protection to the heel and frog than the 
strong foot does. A well-formed fore foot should he nearly round, with thick 
crusts", and was no trouble to shoe. In shoeing light horses he found the best 
way was to hollow the shoe well, fit it well from quarter to quarter, giving 
it a good spring at the heels, with plenty of room at the heels; also- to keep 
the heels as long as the hoof will allow, as a short shoe causes too much 
strain on the back sinews of Hie leg* Use six or seven nails in each shoe. 
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When a lior&e cuts badly belli ml, the best inetlied is to cut the outside of 
the hoof well down, leaving the inside highest: also to thicken and narrow 
the shoe on the inside, from toe to heels, turning it well under, and leaving 
the foot in its natural state, with the exception of rounding-off the edges 
uncleriieath. Put, only two nails on the inside of the toe of the shoe. Ik 
believed in wide heels- generally, as to put on narrow heels and quarters it 
is too often the ease that the heels, are rasped away on the outside or the 
hoof; wMch weakens the l cot, and causes the horse to go pigeon-toed and 
often lame. In shoeing draught horses it was^ necessary to keep the shoos 
close in at the heels, as., otherwise, when working together, one may trend 
on the other’s shoes ami pull them off. 

Farming, and How to Mane it Pay.— Mr, W. T. Cooper read a paper 
-on this subject. It behoved the farmer to do his best to make his land pro¬ 
duce to its utmost capacity. One of the leading factors in this was good 
cultivation, and he gave special prominence to early fallowing. He strongly 
advised starting the plough as soon as the crop was in, so that all the winter 
rains may penetrate the soil. He would plough fairly deep—not less than 
4 in., and, when the land permitted, up to 6 in. In no ease should the land 
be ploughed when really net and boggy, as the soil in many instances will 
set very hard. He would harrow with’ heavy harrows after ploughing, and 
then scarify or ■cultivate fairly deeply as often as was necessary. Besides 
securing a good tilth, their object was to destroy as many weeds as possible. 
Where summer weeds, such as stink wort, star thistle, and potato weed, were 
bad, a late scarifying will prove invaluable, as these plants do not start to 
grow until the ground begins to get warm. Harrow after this last scari¬ 
fying;, and then, under ordinary circumstances, no further work is. necessary 
until seed time. Before drilling in the seed, cultivate to a fair depth. Bow 
early, and put the seed about 2 in. deep, as there was more moisture there, 
and consequently less risk of malting than when seed is sown shallow. In 
all cases, if possible, harrow well after the drill, as this practice has many 
advantages. It will destroy a lot of young weeds, secures a good tilth, thus 
assisting to conserve moisture, covers, many seeds in the hollows or furrows 
and levels the ground. The latter point is important, as on uneven ground 
there is more wear on the stripper, and. owing to the jolting, a lot of wheat 
is shaken off the comb on to the ground. Where the land is free from 
weed, and works well, sowing should be finished in this district not later 
than the end of May. Grade the seed, and sow the slower-growing wheats 
first. Be advised sowing mostlv of good rust-resisting wheats, such as 
Gluyas, Carmichael’s, Eclipse, and Marshall’s No. 3. These are all good 
ylowers, and in a rusty year will fill the bag with plump grain when the 
softer varieties are shrivelled. In dealing with the growing of wheat the 
farmer must never lose sight of the fact that one of the main objects in the 
preparation of the land is the conservation of moisture. A few sheep should 
be kept by the farmer, as they assist to keep down the weeds, reduce the 
butcher s bill, and bring in revenue for wool and lambs. Two-thirds of the 
sheep should be good young Merinos, the balance wethers for killing. For 
lambs, tlie large-framed Merino owe, mated with a good Shropshire ram, gives 
very satisfactory results If well fed, the lambs at five or pix months'will 
sell at 12s. 6d. per head, and the ewes should cut 6s. worth of wool Over- 
avoided. The above returns can only be secured where 
there is plenty ot food. All implement**should be housed when not in use; 
caie and good housing add years of life to farm implements. All implements 
should be kept well painted, and any breakage repaired at once, and not 
left until ateolutely needed to keep the implement working. Farmers should 
kff t ^ e r ' e ‘P !l ii' a small defect may 'cause more serious 

damage The harness should be kept well oiled; a few shillings went on 
neatefoot odis money well spent. The paper was well discing Sr But 
ton disagreed with the writer on the question of deep ploughing as he had 
known many paddocks spoiled through this cause. a \ ^ had 

Cherry Gardens, June 13 

KVift LTfeotS"*' ='*■ 

Local Notes.—C ondiderablo discussion on matters of local interest took 


Wdjtto DwwMMDrt Of BBES.-Mr. S H. Oumow read a very interesting 
on this aubjert. [This is published a another part oFlhitlSS^ 
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